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(*ONVENTiON  l)('t\v('oi)  1 1 (*r  Majesty  and  Ilis  M 
of  tlu'  B('l;^iaiis',  aclin<if  as  T'ornider  of’  and 
th(‘  1  nUTiiational  Association  of  flic  Con^o. 


ajcsty  lli(‘  Ki>»g 
in  llio  name  of, 


^Siyncd  at  Berlin,  December  10,  1884. 


{Ratifications  exchanged  at  Brussels,  May  1),  1885.) 


WHEREAS  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  have  recognized  the  flag 
of  the  International  Association  of  the 
Congo,  and  of  the  Free  States  under  its 
administration,  as  the  flag  of  a  friendly 
Government ; 

And  whereas  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  on  the  one  part, 
and  His  Alajesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
acting  as  Founder  of  the  International 
dissociation  of  the  Congo,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  said  Association,  on  the  second  part, 
deeming  it  expedient  to  regulate  and  define 
the  rights  of  British  subjects  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  said  Free  States,  and  to  provide 
for  the  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  over  them,  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned,  until  sufficient  provision  shall 
have  been  made  by  the  Association  for 
the  administration  of  justice  amongst 
foreigners,  have  with  this  view  appointed 
their  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is 
to  say  : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Empress  of  India,  Sir  Edward  Baldwin 
Malet,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia,  &c.;  and 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Charles  Ferdinand  Strauch,  Military  Inten- 
dant  of  the  first  class  in  the  Belgian  Army ; 

The  said  Plenipotentiaries,  having  com¬ 
municated  to  each  other  their  respective 
full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles  : — 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  International  Association  of  the 
Congo  undertakes  not  to  levy  any  duty, 
import  or  transit,  on  articles  or  merchan¬ 
dize  imported  by  British  subjects  into  the 
said  territories,  or  into  any  territory  which 
may  hereafter  come  under  its  government. 
This  freedom  from  custom-house  duties 
shall  extend  to  merchandize  and  articles 
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ATTENUU  que  le  Gouvernement  de  8a 
Majeste  Britannique  a  reconnu  le  pavilion 
de  I’Association  Internationale  du  Congo 
et  des  Etats  Libres  sous  son  administration, 
comme  le  pavilion  d’lm  Gouvernement 
ami ; 

Et  attendu  que  Sa  Majesty  la  Reine  du 
Royaume  Uni  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  et 
d’lrlande,  Imperatrice  des  Indes,  d’une 
part,  et  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  des  Beiges, 
agissant  comme  Fondateur  de  1’ Association 
Internationale  du  Congo  et  au  nom  de  la 
dite  Association,  d’autre  part,  etant  d’ayis 
qu’il  convient  de  regler  et  definir  les  droits 
des  sujets  Britanniques  dans  les  territoires 
des  dits  Etats  Libres,  et  de  pourvoir  en  ce 
qui  les  concerne,  a  I’exercice  de  la  juridic- 
tion  civile  et  criminelle,  comme  il  sera 
indique  ci-apres,  jusqu’a  ce  que  1’ Associa¬ 
tion  ait  pourvii  d’une  maniere  suffisante  a 
I’administration  de  la  justice  a  I’egard  des 
etrangers,  ont  a  cet  etfet  nomme  leurs 
Plenipotentiaires  respectifs,  e’est-a-dire : 

Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  du  Royaume  Uni  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne  et  d’lrlande,  Impdratrice 
des  Indes,  Sir  Edward  Baldwin  Malet, 
Chevalier  Commandeur  du  Tres  Honorable 
Ordre  du  Bain,  Ambassadeur  Extraordinaire 
et  Plenipotentiaire  de  Sa  Majeste  aupres 
de  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  I’Empereur 
d’Allemagne,  Roi  de  Prusse,  &c. ;  et 

Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  des  Beiges,  Charles 
Ferdinand  Strauch,  Intendant  Militaire  de 
premiere  classe  dans  I’Armee  Beige  ; 

Les  dits  Plenipotentiaires,  ayant  com¬ 
munique  I’un  k  I’autre  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs 
respectifs,  sont  convenus  des  Articles 
suivants ; — 

ARTICLE  I. 

L’ Association  Internationale  du  Congo 
s’engage  a  ne  prelever  aucun  droit,  d’im- 
portation  ou  de  transit,  sur  les  articles  de 
commerce  ou  marchandises  importes  par 
des  sujets  Britanniques  dans  les  dits  terri¬ 
toires  ou  dans  les  territoires  qui  seraient 
places  k  I’avenir  sous  son  gouvernement. 
Cette  franchise  de  droits  s’etendra  aux 
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of  commerce  which  shall  he  transportcil 
alon"  the  roads  or  canals  constructed,  or 
to  he  constnieted,  around  the  cataracts  ot 
the  Coni^o, 

ACTICLE  11. 

British  subjects  shall  have  at  all  times 
the  rijiht  of  sojournins;  and  of  cstablishini:; 
themselves  within  the  territories  which  are 
or  shall  he  under  the  government  of  the 
said  Association.  They  shall  enjoy  the 
same  protection  which  is  accorded  to  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  tavoured 
nation  in  all  matters  which  regard  their 
persons,  their  property,  the  free  exercise  ot 
their  religion,  and  the  rights  of  navigation, 
commerce,  and  industry.  Especially  they 
shall  have  the  right  of  buying,  of  selling,  of 
letting,  and  of  hiring  lands  and  buildings, 
mines  and  forests,  situated  within  the  said 
territories,  and  of  founding  houses  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  of  carrying  on  commerce  and  a 
coasting  trade  under  the  British  flag. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  Association  engages  itself  not  to 
accord  any  advantages  whatsoever  to  the 
subjects  of  any  other  nation  -without  the 
same  advantages  being  extended  to  British 
subjects. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  appoint  Consuls  or  other 
Consular  Officers  to  reside  at  ports  or 
stations  within  the  said  territories,  and 
the  Association  engages  itself  to  protect 
them. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Every  British  Consul  or  Consular  Officer 
within  the  said  territories,  Avho  shall  be 
thereunto  duly  authorized  by  Her  Britannic 
INIajesty’s  Government,  may  hold  a  Consular 
Court  for  the  district  assigned  to  hiin,  and 
shall  exercise  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  British  subjects  within  the 
same,  in  accordance  with  British  law. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

iSTothing  in  the  last  preceding^  Article 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  relieve  any 
British  subject  from  the  obligation  to 
observe  the  laws  of  the  said  Free  States 
applicable  to  foreigners,  but  any  infraction 
thereof  by  a  British  subject  shall  be 
justiciable  only  by  a  British  Consular 
Court. 


marchandiscs  ct  articles  dc  coniinercc  (jui 
sorout  transportes  par  les  routes  on  les 
canaux  etablis  ou  a  ctablir  autoui  dcs 
cataractes  du  Congo. 

AR'ITCLE  11. 

Les  sujots  llritannicjues  auront  cn  tout 
temps  le  droit  de  sejourner  ct  do  setablir 
sur  les  territoires  qui  sont  ou  seront  sous  le 
gouverncment  de  I’Association.  llsjouiront 
de  la  meme  protection  que  les  sujets  ou 
citoyens  do  la  nation  la  plus  favorisde  en 
toutes  les  matieres  qui  regardent  leurs 
personnes  et  leurs  biens,  le  libre  exercice 
de  leur  religion,  et  les  droits  de  navigation, 
commerce,  et  industrie.  Specialement  ils 
auront  le  droit  d’acheter,  de  vendre,  de 
bailler  a  ferine  et  de  louer  des  terres,  des 
edifices,  des  mines  et  des  lorets  compris 
dans  les  territoires  susdits,  d’y  fonder  des 
maisons  commerciales  ct  d’y  faire  le  com¬ 
merce  et  le  cabotage  sous  pavilion  Britan- 
nique. 

ARTICLE  III. 

L’Association  s’engage  a  ne  jamais 
accorder  d’avantages,  n’importe  lesquels, 
aux  sujets  d’une  autre  nation,  sans  que  ces 
avaiitages  soient  immediatement  etendus 
aux  sujets  Britanniques. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  et  d’lrlande  pent  nommer  des 
Consuls  ou  autres  Agents  Consulaires  dans 
les  ports  ou  stations  des  territoires  susdits, 
et  I’Association  s’engage  a  les  y  proteger. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Tout  Consul  ou  Agent  Consulaire  Britan- 
nique  qui  y  aura  dument  ete  autorise  par  le 
Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique, 
pourra  etablir  un  Tribunal  Consulaire  pour 
i’etendue  du  district  qui  lui  est  assigne,  et 
exercera  seul  et  exclusivement  la  juridic- 
tion,  tant  civile  que  criminelle,  a  I’egard  des 
personnes  et  de  la  propriety  des  sujets 
Britanniques  endeans  le  dit  district,  con- 
formement  aux  lois  Britanniques. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Rien  de  ce  qui  est  contenu  dans  le 
precedent  Article  ne  dispensera  n’importe 
quel  sujet  Britannique  de  I’obligation 
d’observer  les  lois  des  dits  Etats  Libres 
applicables  aux  etrangers,  mais  toute 
infraction  de  la  part  d’un  sujet  Britannique 
a  ces  lois  ne  sera  de'fere  qu’au  Tribunal 
Consulaire  Britannique. 
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AKTICJ.E  VII. 

hiliabitaiils  of  the  said  territories  who 
arc  suljject  to  the  goveriiniciit  of  the 
Association,  if  tliey  shall  commit  any 
wrong  against  the  person  or  ])r>)perty  ol  a 
British  subject,  shall  he  arrested  and 
punished  by  the  authorities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  according  to  the  laws  oi  the  said  hree 

States.  , 

Justice  shall  he  ccpiilahly  and  impartially 

adininistered  on  both  sides. 


AUTICLH  VII. 

Les  habitants  des  dits  territoires  qui  sont 
Hujets  du  gouverncment  de  rAssociation, 
s’ils  portent  un  pr^^judice  quelconqiic  a  la 
pensonne  ou  ii  la  propriety  dun  sujet 
Britanniciue,  seront  arretes  et  punis  par  Ics 
autoritds  de  I’Association  conlormement 
aux  lois  des  dits  T.tats  Lihres. 

La  justice  sera  rendue  dquitahlcmcnt  el 
impartialemeiit  des  deu.x  cotes. 


ARTICLE  VI 1 1. 

A  British  subject,  having  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  against  an  inhabitant  ot  the  said 
territories,  who  is  subject  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Association,  must  proceed  to 
the  British  Consulate,  and  there  state  his 
..■rievance.  The  Consul  shall  inquire  into 
die  merits  of  the  case,  and  do  his  utmost 
to  arrange  it  amicably.  In  like  manner,  it 
any  such  inhabitant  of  the  said  territories 
shall  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  British 
subject,  the  British  Consul  shall  no  less 
listen  to  his  complaint  and  endeavour  to 
settle  it  in  a  friendly  manner.  If  disputes 
take  place  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Consul 
cannot  arrange  them  amicably,  then  he 
shall  request  the  assistance  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  Association  to  examine  into 
the  merits  of  the  case  and  decide  it 
equitably. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Should  any  inhabitant  of  the  said 
territories,  who  is  subject  to  the  government 
of  the  Association,  fail  to  disclnu-ge  any 
debt  incurred  to  a  British  subject,  the 
authorities  of  the  Association  will  do  their 
utmost  to  bring  him  to  justice,  and  to 
enforce  recovery  of  the  said  debt ;  and 
should  any  British  subject  fail  to  discharge 
a  debt  incurred  by  him  to  any  such  inhabi¬ 
tant,  the  British  authorities  will  in  like 
manner  do  their  utmost  to  bring  him  to 
justice,  and  to  enforce  recovery  ot  the  debt. 
'Xo  Biitish  Consul  nor  any  authority  of  the 
Association  is  to  he  held  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  any  debt  contracted  either  by 
a  British  subject,  or  by  any  inhabitant  of 
the  said  territories,  who  is  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  Association. 


article  VIII. 

Un  sujet  Britanniciuc  ayant  des  motils 
do  plainte  centre  un  habitant  des  dits 
territoires,  sujet  '  du  gouverncment  de 
I’Association,  doit  s’adresser  au  Consulat 
Britannique  ct  y  exposer  ses  griefs.  Le 
Consul  fera  une  enquete  (juant  au  bien 
fonde  de  la  cause,  et  fera  tout  ce  qui  est 
possible  pour  I’arranger  ii  I’amiable.  Uc 
meme,  si  quelque  habitant  des  dits  terri¬ 
toires  avait  a  se  plaindre  d  un  sujet  Britan¬ 
nique,  le  Consul  Britannique  ecoutera  sa 
plainte  et  s’efforcera  d’arranger  I’aflaire  ii 
I’amiable.  S'il  surgit  des  diflerends  de  telle 
nature  que  le  Consul  Britannique  ne  puisse 
les  arranger  a  I’amiable,  il  requerra  alors 
I’assistance  des  autontes  de  I’Association 
pour  examiner  la  nature  de  la  cause  et  la 
terminer  equitablenient. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

Si  un  habitant  des  dits  territoires,  .sujet 
du  gouvernement  de  I’Association,  faillit  au 
paiement  dune  dette  contractee  envers  uii 
sujet  Britannique,  les  autorites  de  I’Associa- 
tion  feront  tout  ce  qui  sera  en  leiir  pouvuir 
pour  le  traduire  en  justice,  et  procurer  le 
recouvrement  de  la  dite  dette  ;  et  si  un 
sujet  Britannique  faillit  au  paiement  d’une 
dette  contractee  envers  un  des  habitants, 
les  autorites  Britanniques  feront  de  meme 
tout  leur  possible  pour  le  traduire  en  justice 
et  procurer  le  recouvrement  de  la  dette. 
Aucun  Consul  Britannique  ni  aucune  des 
autorites  de  I’Association  ne  pent  etre  rendu 
responsable  pour  le  paiement  d’une  dette 
contractee,  soit  par  un  sujet  Britannique. 
soit  par  un  habitant  des  dits  territoires,  qui 
est  sujet  du  gouvernement  de  I’Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE  X. 

In  case  of  the  Association  being  desirous 
to  cede  any  portion  of  the  territory  now  or 
hereafter  under  its  government,  it  shall  not 
cede  it  otherwise  than  as  subject  to  all  the 
engagements  contracted  by  the  Association 
under  this  Convention.  Those  engage¬ 
ments,  and  the  rights  thereby  accorded  to 


ARTICLE  X. 

En  cas  de  cession  du  territoire  qui  se 
trouve  actuellement  sous  le  gouvernement 
de  I’Association,  ou  qui  s’y  trouvera  plus 
tard,  les  obligations  contractces  par  I’Asso- 
ciation  dans  la  presente  Convention  seront 
imposees  au  ce.ssionnaire.  Ces  engage¬ 
ments  et  les  droits  accordes  aux  sujets 
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Ulitisli  subjects,  shall  continue  to  bo  in 
vigour  alter  every  cession  made  to  any 
ncw^  occupant  of  any  portion  of  the  said 
territory, 

dbiis  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  It  shall  come  into 
operation  immediately  upon  the  exchange 
of  ratifications. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  sixteenth  day  of  Dc 
comber,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

(L.S.)  EDWARD  B.  MALET. 


Britanniques  resteront  on  vigueur  apres 
toutc  cession  an  profit  dc  (piolque  nouvel 
occupant  que  ce  soit  de  toute  partie  que  ce 
soit  dll  dit  territoire. 

Cette  Convention  sera  ratifiee  et  les 
ratifications  seront  echangees  dans  le  plus 
href  dclai  possible.  Cette  Convention 
entrera  en  vigueur  immediatement  apres 
I’echange  des  ratifications. 

Ainsi  fait  a  Berlin,  le  seize  Ddcembre, 
dix-huit  cent  quatre-vingt-quatre. 

(L.S.)  STRAUCIi. 


Declarations  exchanged  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
International  Association  of  the  Congo. 


Declaration  of  the  Association. 

The  International  Association  of  the 
Congo,  founded  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  civilization  and  commerce  of 
Africa,  and  for  other  humane  and  benevo¬ 
lent  ])urposes,  hereby  declares  as  follows  ; — 

1.  That  by  Treaties  with  the  legitimate 
Sovereigns  in  the  basins  of  the  Congo  and  of 
the  Kiadi  Kwilu,  and  in  adjacent  territories 
upon  the  Atlantic,  there  has  been  ceded  to 
it  territory  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Free 
States  established,  and  being  established,  in 
the  said  basins  and  adjacent  territories. 

2.  That  by  virtue  of  the  said  Treaties, 
the  administration  of  the  interests  of  the 
said  Free  States  is  vested  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

-3.  That  the  Association  has  adopted  as 
its  standard,  and  that  of  the  Free  States 
w'liom  it  represents,  a  blue  flag  with  a 
golden  star  in  the  centre, 

4.  That  with  a  view  of  enabling  com¬ 
merce  to  penetrate  into  equatorial  Africa, 
the  Association  and  the  said  Free  States 
have  resolved  to  levy  no  customs  duties 
upon  goods  or  articles  of  merchandize 
imported  into  their  territories  or  brought 
by  the  route  which  has  been  constructed 
around  the  cataracts  of  the  Congo. 

5.  That  the  Association  and  the  said 
Free  States  guarantee  to  foreigners  in  their 
territories  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
the  rights  of  navigation,  commerce,  and 


Declarations  echangees  entre  le  Gouverne- 
nient  de  Sa  Majeste'  Britannique  et  L’ Asso¬ 
ciation  Internationale  du  Congo. 


De'claration  de  V Association, 

L’ Association  Internationale  du  Congo, 
fondee  par  Sa  Maje.ste  le  Roi  des  Beiges, 
dans  le  but  de  favoriser  la  civilisation  et  le 
commerce  de  I’Afrique,  ainsi  que  dans  des 
intentions  humanitaires  et  bienveillantes, 
declare  par  la  presente  ce  qui  suit : — 

1.  Que  par  des  Traites  conclus  avec  le.s 
Souverains  legitimes  dont  les  Etats  sont 
situes  dans  les  bassins  du  Congo  et  du 
Kiadi  Kwilu  et  dans  les  territoires  adjacents 
a  I’Atlantique,  il  lui  a  cte  cede  des  terri¬ 
toires  a  I’usage  et  an  profit  d’Btats  Libres 
etablis  on  a  etablir  dans  les  dits  bassins  et 
territoires  adjacents. 

2.  Qu’en  vertu  de  ces  Traites"  I’Associa- 
tion  est  investie  de  I’administration  des 
interets  des  dits  Etats  Libres. 

3.  Que  I’Association  a  adopte  comme  son 
pavilion  et  celui  des  Etats  Libres,  un 
drapeau  bleu  avec  etoile  d’or  au  centre. 

4.  Que  dans  le  but  de  permettre  au  com¬ 
merce  de  penetrer  dans  lAfrique  e'quatoriale, 
I’Association  et  les  dits  Etats  Libres  ont 
resolu  de  ne  prelever  aucun  droit  sur  les 
articles  de  commerce  ou  marchandises 
importes  directement  dans  leurs  territoires 
ou  introduits  par  la  route  qui  a  ete  construite 
autour  des  cataractes  du  Congo. 

5.  Que  r Association  et  les  dits  Etats 
Libres  garantissent  aux  etrangers  etablis 
dans  leurs  territoires  le  iibre  exercice  de 
leur  religion,  les  droits  de  navigation,  du 


imlustry,  and  the  right  of  l)uying,  selling, 
letting,  and  hiring  hinds,  buildings,  mines 
and  forests,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they 
shall  obey  the  laws. 

6.  That  the  Association  and  the  said 
Free  States  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  Slave  Trade,  and  to  suppress 
slavery. 


On  behalf  of  the  Association. 


coinincrce,  et  do  I’industrie,  ainsi  Ic 

droit  d’acheter,  vendre,  et  loner  des  terre.s, 
des  Edifices,  des  mines  et  des  forets,  sous 

condition  d’obeir  auxlois. 

G.  Que  I’Association  et  les  di*s  htats 
Fibres  feront  tout  ce  (pii  cst  en  leur  pouvoir 
pour  empecher  la  Traite  et  suppnmcr 

I’esclavage.  _ 

Ainsi  fait  a  Berlin,  le  seize  Decembre, 
dix-huit  cent  quatre-vingt-quatre. 

(Signe)  STRAUCH,_  _ 

Au  nom  de  I’Association. 
(L.S.) 


Declaration  of  Her  Britannic  Majestij’s 
Government. 

The  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Ala- 
jesty  declare  their  sympathy  with,  and 
approval  of,  the  humane  and  benevolent 
purposes  of  the  Association,  and  hereby 
recognize  the  flag  ot  the  Association,  and 
of  the  Free  States  under  its  administration, 
as  the  flag  of  a  friendly  Government. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  sixteenth  day  ot  De¬ 
cember,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  B.  MAT.ET, 

On  behalf  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

(L.S.) 


Declaration  du  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majcsle 
Britannique. 

Le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste  Britan¬ 
nique  declare  accorder  sa  symiwthie  et  son 
approbation  au  but  humanitaire  et  hicn- 
veillant  de  I’Association,  et  par  la  presentc 
reconnait  le  pavilion  de  I’Association  et  des 
Etats  Fibres  sous  son  administration,  comme 
le  pavilion  d’un  Gouvernement  ami. 

Ainsi  fait  a  Berlin,  le  seize  Decembre, 
dix-huit  cent  quatre-vingt-quatre. 

Au  nom  du  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majeste. 


ArillGA.  No.  5  (1885). 


CoNVESTiON  between  Her  Majesty  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  [the  Belgians,  actiiig  as 
Founder  of,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  International 
Association  of  the  Congo. 


ut  Idei'liHy  Decetiihev  16,  188-1, 


Presenled  to  hath  Houses  of  Parliament  by  (  om- 
rnand  of  Her  Majesty.  May  1885, 


^Rl^T^;n  c 
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Notice! 

I'/w  lAberia  Gazette 
n  itt  hereafter  be  condaded 
t)!i  Mr.  yJrthur  /JareJaij.  It 
G  to  he  no  longer  reiiarded 
<f,s'  the  official  orijan  of  the 
Governnient  of  the  llepuh- 
he. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  AND 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

In  the  inontli  of  April  last,  application 
made  to  lliiA J^.xceJlency,  the  President 
of  Liberia,  by  Messrs  K.  E,  Jl.  Johnson 
and  S.  F.  Dennis,  of  this  City,  for  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  a  National  Musouni  and 
Jjibrary,  in  the  interest  of  Governnh'nt,  to 
he  located  at  Monrovia. 

In  the  IT'ospiKjtus  Avbich  was  submitted 
to  the  Preshlent,  the  promoters  of  the 
oiiterpriae  set  forth  the  utility  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  this  nature,  in  which  ini^,dit 
be  collected  and  preservetl,  manuscripts  and 
other  articles  of  historic  interest,  and  which 
might  also  serve  as  a  repository  for  ar¬ 
ticles  of  domestic  manufacture  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  natural  products  of  the  country, 
a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  resources 
ol  the  Republic. — It  was  also  proposed 
u)  establish  a  Library  and  Reading  iiooui 
in  connection  with  the  Museniu. 

The  President,  responded  readily,  and 
favorably  to  the  application,  and  fippointed 
Mr.  F.  E.  R.  Johnson  to  the  post  of  General 
Manager  of  the  institutionj  associating  Avith 
him  Mr.  hi,  F.  Dennis  as  SSccrctary:  au¬ 
thorizing  them  to  solicit  funds,  books, 
specimens  etc.,  and  to  manage  the  insti¬ 
tution  until  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Legislature,  wheu  it  is  intended  that  the 
project  shall  be  submitted  for  legislative 
action. 

Oi  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of 
.T  uly,  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of 
Liberia’s  declaration  of  independence,  the 
institution  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public.  Among  the  visitors  present  Avero 
the  President;  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Gibson^ 
Secretary  of  State;  the  Hon.  Arthur  Bar¬ 
clay,  Post  Master  General;  and  Hou.  C.. 
T.  0.  King.  A  large  number  of  ladies 
also  graced  the  occasion  Avith  their  pre- 
acnce  among  Avhom  we  noticed  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Williams  and  the  Misses  Crusoe  ; 
Mrs.  H  J.  Moore,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Dennis  and 
Miss.  Gibson. 

After  the  inaugural  address  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  the  institution  wa^  declared 
(ipcin  After  which  followed  spicy  speeches 
from  the  President,  Secretary  of  btate 
and  the  Postmaster  General.  An  interes¬ 
ting  feature  of  the  exhibits  is  a  val- 
xiabJe  collection  of  Liberian  postage 
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cards  and  cUAclopcs,  tastefuliy  arranged  and 
mounted,  a  contribution  from  lIio  Post¬ 
master  General.  Anoithfr,  i.s  collection  of 
numbers  of  all  tbo  neAVipapers  publislusl 
in  Ijiberia  siyce  its  foundation.  A  com- 
pleLe  lile  of  the  “African  Luminary” 
paper  publislied  in  Liberia  over  lifty 
years  ago,  has  been  presented  to  the  Mu- 
.UHiiu  by  Mrs  G.  i\  J)eimi.s  of  this  City. 
Iloii.  Alfred  Kiiu'  lias  iilso  contri¬ 
buted  a  unmph'te  file  of  the  “Observer. 

The  services  of  the  General  Manager  and  Sec¬ 
retary  and  their  assistants,  Messrs  1.  Moort 
and  A.  L.  lilc  Gill  are  given  gratuitously. 

Contributions  of  boolis,  etc.  cawiestly  so¬ 
licited. 

We  hope  that  our  loading  citizens 
throughout  the  country  Avill  foster  this  in¬ 
stitution  and  that  the.  youth  of  Libcha 

11  learn  to  regard  it  as  an  importaav 
adjunct  to  the  educational  system  of  tho 
country. 


THE  FRANCO-LIBERIAN 
TREATY. 

f  The  Titnrs,  August  13-) 

A  treaty  settling  tlu'  frontiers  la’tAv.H'ii  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  i.nd  the  French  Soudan 
was  signed  on  Friday  and  Avill  be  published 
in  the  Journal  tyfieii I  Tuesday.  Mean¬ 
while,  before  its  appearance  clscAvbi're,  I  am 
able  to  semi  it  to  you.  T’he  signatories  of 
the  treaty  are  MM.,  llanotaux  and  iianas- 
maim  for  France,  and  for  Liberia  the  Minis¬ 
ter  Re^^ident  and  Consul-vieiieral  of  that  Re¬ 
public  ill  Belgium,  Baron  de  Stein,  wlio  has 
just  been  made  Commander  of  tbo  Legi<  n  of 
Honour  by  the  French  Government  as  a  mark 
uf  its  appreciation  of  Ids  intelligeni  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  eilbrts  to  settle  this  long-ponding 
question.  The  importance  of  this  treaty  is 
considerahle.  From  the  Kaglish  point  of  vu-av 
the  chief  matter  of  interest  is  ibntthe  I J  inter, 
land  line  of  the  upper  part  of  Ijilierin’s  AYe.j- 
tern  boundary  separates  a  portion  of  the  L[ii- 
glish  colony  of  riierra  Leone  trom  the  French 
possessions  in  tho  Soudan,  France  thus  se¬ 
cures  sonic  uf  the  advantages  of  a  Iniher  state 
ovor  a  large  stretch  cf  territory  betAveen  tlic 
Samory  country  and  Sierra  Letno.  'J'his  re¬ 
sult  is  secured  by  France  having  considera¬ 
bly  extended  and  Avell  defined  the  Jlintrrlnnd 
of  LitA*ria.  In  exchange  Liberia  has  renoun¬ 
ced  all  rights  east  of  the  Cavally  river,  and 
has  inserted  a  clause  virtually  rendering  that 
rivor  French.  This  is  the  duel  success  of  M. 
llanotaux,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  lie  has 
definitely  given  up  to  Liberia  all  tlie  Garra- 
way  territory  Avest  of  the  (javally  ami  the  a  h- 
rious  points  formerly  ceded  to  France  on  tlie 
Liberian  coast.  The  signatorie.s  of  the  treaty 
iiKiy  certainly  feid  content  at  having  settleil 
an  important  matter  with  credit  to  thedr  re¬ 
spective  countries.  (Jnr  thru  Cornspomient. 

d’hc  treaty  between  France  and  Liberia 
of  wbi(di  our  Paris  Correspondent  griea 
tho  text  this  monring,  docs  not  appear 
lo  alTvct  British  inlerests  in  any  serious 
digree.  .so  far  as  can  be  gatheroil  peiidnig 
refcrcne.c  to  the  map  by  wliich  it  is  ao- 
compaiiied.  Apjmroiiriy  the  negoiiutors 
have  included  in  L'bcria  a  strip  of  territory 
e.xteiiding  for  some  distance  hetweeu  the 
frontier  of  tSierra  Leone  and  the  eountry 
untill  lately  occupied  by  Sa.aiohy.  but 
nOAV,  as  fbe  result  of  the  operation  against 
that  chief,  annexed  by  France.  A\'e  can 
have  no  objcetiou  to  this  partial  ajiplica- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  a  buircr  Suite, 
provided  that  the  Liberians  aro  equal  to 
the  rcHpoiisibiiities  involved  in  imiintain- 
ing  order  in  their  strip.  Otherwise  we 
should  be  distinctly  worse  off  with  the 
Liberians  as  neighbors  tlian  Avitli  Mic 
French,  who  can,  at  aH  events,  be  trusted 
to  make  sliort  work  of  frontier  maraiulers. 
Nor  are  the  advantage.s  ascribed  to  tlie 
interposition  of  a  buffer  State  betAvceii 
the  territories  of  tivo  great  PuAvers  verv 
conspicuous  Avhere  the  bulfer  .State  does 
not  entirely  separate  tlieir  frontiers,  but 
inerfdy  subtracts  from  the  lino  of  contact. 
A  ghuiee  at  the  map  avUI  ^how  that 
Avhatcver  may  be  the  precise  course  of  tlie 
new  boundary,  by  far  tlie  greater  jiart 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  frontier  Avill  remain 
contermiuoiis  with  Freiieli  tcrriloiv.  The 


interesting  fiuesliou  for  us  is  not  tlie 
deliniitatuiu  df  tin,  Fraueo- jhberian,  but 
the  delim’tiiiioM  of  ll;e  Anglo  i-’ietudi 
fruidier;  ami  iiiij^  work  is  still  dragging 
its  slow  lou/tlt  along.  Early  this  year 
Llie  twe  eoU'itrics  were  reminood  unideas- 
aiitly  of  tin-  liomii.r  (piesliori  by  tlie 
collision  bc'.WLvn  Englirii  and  French 
troops  at  ir.-id.-iit  Ahich  we 

suppose,  is  r.ill  engaging  the  leisure 
uiomeiiih'  of  ili^e  two  Foreign  Gttices. 
I'lveii  Avilh  llic  help  of  a  somewhat  elas¬ 
tic  houmlary  French  puhlicisls  have  not 
seriously  aUimptod  to  show  tliat  tlie  un 
iortiinatc  Fi'i'Tenant  Mauitz  was  Avhore 
lie  had  any  right  lo  be.  But  the  un¬ 
toward  alfair  has  been  .vuifc-ied  to  lapse 
into  ihe  liiiniMjf  the  forgotten.  We  as- 
auuiie,  at  alUiL'nls.  that  the  Freiieh  Gov- 
eriiiuent  luu  not  given  lo  J..iberia  any 
territory  wliu  i  belongs  to  ns.  The  treaty 
heiweeii  Haiici;  and  Liberia  can  only  have 
I  ell'ccl  subject  ii>  ym*  ,,wii  territorial  claims. 
As  f»»r  the  Lihcriaiis  lliciiiscdvo.  the 
Frcneii  seem  tu  have  been  fairly  liberal 
to  tlium.  iioi  cutting  oil  much,  if  any, 
of  tiio  llhitei  Hid  ufiuully  given  to  Liberia 
oil  modori.>Jii..vj',i4^  France  lakes  the  coast 
cast  uf  the  Civ.ally,  and  ihcrc  is  a  mutual 
surrender  uf  ciuiiiis  west  and  east  res 
pectivuly  of  llie  mouth  (.1  Unit  river. 

L'puii  the  vliolc  the  tiealy  may  be  re 
garded  by  us  bciievolcnl ly,  and  e\uii  with 
aiipiobalion,  as  tenninating  a  state  of 
Hungs  Hlncii  niiglit  luivc  given  rise  to 
niisniulel'siamluig  and  imernatiomil  eoui 
plicationt'  Lur  coiuilryuieii  will  not  fail 
to  take  J^ole  id’  it  as  one  more  step  taken 
by  Fraii'jo  to  realize  iier  dream  ot  an 
AlTieau  ijuipiii'  extending  from  Algeria  to 
tho  t^ji’gu.  i'iie  pull  of  llie  treatv  is 

110  doubi  to  be  found  in  the  reservation 
lo  Franco  ef  llie  eutire  basin  of  the 
Niger  aiul  it^  iribuiarios.  Tliis  may  be 
read  in  cisinnxiou  with  the  elaiisc  con¬ 
ceding  lolliiji  ttie  free  uavig.iliou  of  the 
Gavaiiy,  Tirai^i  explui'ers  liqpc  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  C'>ntir-\i-jii  bewceu  the  up[»er 
course  uf  llijl  river  ai  el  one  ol.  tlie  navi¬ 
gable  iirllicil.'  uJ  till*  Aiger,  thus  giving 
ilieuibe'vis  an  outlet  Lo  the  .sea  fur  the 
trade  eoiinijl’rom  tlie  French  Uintuland. 
Tiicnleais  bnld.  and  shows  Uial  l‘TeiK:h- 
men  arc  kcCily  alive  to  the  [lossibilities 
arising  cut  oi  ilieir  new  con(|Ucsls.  Nor 
eaii  wciaii'ccL  lo  bo  quite  indiirerunt  to 
the  euiseqUciici  s  of  the  isolation  of 
.Siyrra  JiCuiic,  now  eoinpleted  by  the 
furmal  nbsorplinu  of  b.vMoKv’a  auniiiiious 
It  may  be  ihut.  Sierra  Looue  will  jirove 
indepunleiit  uf  ul  tlie  Hinterland  trade, 
but  iliero  lire  eoinpe^.eiit  authorities  who 
prophesy  that  uiir  eulunv  will  lju  sc^'i- 
oLisiy  injuivJl  by  tlie  aiversiun  of  the 
trade  from  Uij^iiitcrior  into  French  chan¬ 
nels.  Tlic  treaiy,  it  will  be  observed, 
places  Liberia  a;most  in  the  }iosjiion  of 
a  I'l'ciicli  protocLoruiu.  J-.ibcria  is  not 
perhaps,  a  bniliaiu  suceesa  as  a  self- 
governing  kStiiiu,  ulihmigii  it  contrasts 
lavourably  wi'ij  Huyti,  the  only  other 
country  in  whidi  the  iicg-o  has 'been en¬ 
dowed  with  |,lie  blessings  of  autonomy: 
and  we  are  imt  greatly  concerned  with 
this  lowering  of  its  status.  Colliding, 
howover,  ail  tUcbe  signs  of  French  activity 
with  the  hocapatlun  of  Tiiubuctuo,  am 
cannot  rcjiroarh  the  Kreiicli  with  in 
(iill'ereuee  lo  the  realization  of  their 
dreams  of  colonial  empire  in  Africa. 
The  only  question  is  ivliethcr  olu  neighl)or 
will  evoi'  iiuiIm.'  their  newly  ac<iuii'ed  pus 
sessions  more  l liaii  military  pusis;  whether 

111  fact,  ^v'ill  ever  be  able  to  make 

them  a,  eumiducial  succefs.  Uf  tlii.s  last 
ooiisumuialioik  iiu*re  is  at  present  lUile 
si^'iis. 


LIBERIAN  COFFEE  IN  AMERI 
CAN  MARKETS. 

Consul  General  Adams  of  Boston,  has  re 
ccntly  sent  the  following  report  on  Libwian 
Colfcc  in  the  Markets  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Dcpartuicnc  of  State. 

“  Sir, 

Ha\dng  recently  icceived  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  Liberia  making  enquiries 


about  the  cotfec  market  of  tluH  country  and 
the  po.ssibility  of  increasing  tin*  sales  of  Li 
lierian  cofice,  and  thinking  the  State  iJepart- 
ment  might  like  .such  information  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  1  AVould  report  a^-  follows: — 

’I’lnu-e  is  some  Liberian  eollve  rieeived 
and  sold  in  this  City,  the  exact  amount  I 
b:iv«  been  unable  to  ascertain,  hut  Iavo  or 
three  of  the  large  cr^Veo  houses  lien'  handle 
it  at  the  present  time,  >hid  but  one  commis¬ 
sion  house  receives  consignments  of  the  h.  r- 
ry.  That  house  inforins  me  they  could  .  asi- 
ly  doulde  the  amount  of  .sales  if  they  had 
the  coti’ce,  and  that  they  could  best  hiuiille 
shipments  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  bairs. 

Having  cominuMicnted  with  several  id'  klin 
large  codec  liouse.s  and  brokers  in  New  Yi.rk 
city  I  IniAT  been  informed  that  Liberian 
colfoe  meets  Avith  a  ready  sale  iu  that  city, 
that  some  IjtbOOU  or  11. QUO  bags  go  to  tkat 
city  annually  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  Li¬ 
berian  cofi’ee  that  is  sbi^iped  to  Germany  i.s 
re-shipped  to  the  Uiiiti  d  States. 

Liberian  cotfec  has  biK-n  ollered  q-uito  free 
Iv  iu  the  NeAv  York  market  ef  late,  and  iu 
consequence  prices  have  fallen  otf  about  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Until  recjuit-ly 
the  cotlVe  has  only  lieen  ollered  in  .sjunll  -i- 
mounts  but  it  is  uudcr.stood  that  the  erojis 
have  largely  increased  and  it  is  e*jn'cted 
that  theie  Avill  bo  a  correspondkig  incivaso 
of  receipt.s.  ’Hie  cotfec  is  Avell  fiki'd  and  to 
get  a  wider  market  fur  the  increased  sujqily 
Avill  take  time. 

Uno  objection  made  to  the  cotfee  is  that 
the  berries  Avill  not  mix  with  those  of  other 
cotfoc  AA'itbout  being  detected.  The  b 'ans  an' 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  I  belicA-e  tho  codee  sells 
at  the  present  time  at  from  19  to  19^  cents 
per  pound.  I  cannot  oven  approxiniate  the 
amount  ofcolfee  received  in  the  Unileil  Btati  s 
at  the  present  time  as  some  comes  hy  the 
Avay  of  England  and  more  by  Avay  of  Gcrma- 
ny. 

As  the  coffee  producing  countries  are  coui- 
panitivoly  foAv  1  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
Liberian  codec  Avill  sell  in  any  of  the  largu 
cities  of  this  country  if  pooperly  handled 
and  sales  could  be  largely  increased  if  there 
Avas  a  certainty  of  a  .stHuily  supply  with  reg¬ 
ular  shipments  and  of  a  good  quality. 

I  Avill  be  very  glad  to  do  any  thing  I  can 
iu  the  way  of  making  the  coffee  better  and 
more  favorably  knoAvii  iu  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  or  in  aiding  the  planters  and  .shippers.  ” 


THE  CONVENTION  WITH  RES¬ 
PECT  TO  KRU  LABOR 

The  Livervool  ^iiamber  of  Commerce. 

{The  JAverpool  Mercunj,  July 
In  August  last,  on  the  receipt  of  a  copv  of 
a  provisional  agreomeiit  botAveen  France  and 
Liberia,  Avbich  amongst  other  things  provid 
ed  for  the  free  eugagemeiW  by  the  French 
Government  or  its  subjects  of  native  labour¬ 
ers  on  the  Liberian  Coast,  and  reciprocally 
fur  a  similar  privilege  being  accorded  to  Li¬ 
beria  at  the  French  Ivory  Coast,  a  represen¬ 
tation  Avas  miwle  by  the  committee  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  Foreign  Ollicc  that  a  siualur  ii- 
greement  should  be  made  without  delay  be- 
tAToon  the  British  Government  and  Liberia 
on  tho  one  hand,  and  the  British  (iovern- 
mont  and  the  French  Republic  on  tho  other, 
tho  latter  in  respect  of  native  labour  offe»dnf>- 
at  the  French  Ivory  Coast.  Negotiations 
with  France  to  attain  this  object  have  failed 
so  far,  and  a  poll  tax  of  jC  1  per  head  on  the 
engagement  of  Kroo  labourers  at  the  Fiencli 
Ivory  Coast  has  been  imposed  with  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  French  home  authorities.  Yes¬ 
terday  there  Avas  read  a  letter  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Office,  dated  July  21,  giving  details  uf 
a  conference  at  Monrovia  between  Colonel 
OardeAv,  Acting  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone, 
her  Majesty’s  Consul  for  Liberia,  and  the 
Hon.  G.  W.  Gibson,  Secretary  of  fitate  for 
Liberia.  For  .some  time  past  tho  fee  of  two 
dollars  per  head  once  charged  at  Liberiun 
ports  on  the  engagement  of  Kroomen  has 
been  uemittod,  and  the  Liberian  Republic 
proposes  to  continue  its  remission  provided 
Kroomen  are  engaged  at  Liberian  ports  of 
entry  only.  The  ports  are  Robertsport,  Mon¬ 
rovia,  Marshall,  or  Junk,  Bassa,  River  Cess, 
Nifoo,  Greenville  (Sinoe  country)  and  liar- 


prr,  ('aju'  Palmas.  Il  is  iulmiltcil,  lio\vov<*r,  | 
llial  oiu'  portion  of  llu'  Ijihorinn  (loast. 

tluMM'  is  il  (listaiK5o  of  !)r>  mill’s  witlioui  any 
port,  of  oiilry,  ami  it  is  ulU'^ioil  that  tlio  ports 
at  wliioh  tlio  lasst  “hoys”  iiro  to  hi'  ohtiiinoil 
nriMiot  ports  of  I'litry.  'I’lin  imitLi’r,  to^'ctlicr 
with  il  ooiit.iiii'cnt  proposiil  that  British  vos- 
sols  shiill  land  ^mods  at  Lihi'iian  ports  of  cn- 
trv  imly.  has  hecn  posipontMl  (or  considora- 
lion  to  a  tator  mi'otin^',  uhi’ii  inoro  informa¬ 
tion  is  oxpecti-'d  to  l>o  rnrnislu'd  hy  thomi-r* 
(duints,  sliipowiii’t’s,  and  mastors  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  (rade. 


{TUe  lAVvrjuHil  Mficuitj.  Au'jifU 


The  recent  cnnimnnicatimi  from  Llie  P'orcign 
(hlioe  on  tlio  snlijocL  of  the  jiroposed  agrecincnt 
hetweeu  the  British  atnl  Liberian  Uovenunents 
ri'latmg  to  the  free  engagement  of  Kroo  labour  on 
the  Lower  Liberian  coast  was  again  luuler  consid¬ 
eration,  togethor  willi  the  additional  ]n’oi*osai  on 
tlio  part  of  Liberia  that  the  calls  of  stcaiuers 
should  be  liiniied  to  declared  ports  of  entry. 
'I'ho  communication  touches  on  many  features  in 
the  present  system  of  the  West  Ah'ican  trade. 
I’O’i.lcnce  has  to  be  taken  on  several  points,  and 
llie  sending  a  detailed  reply  to  the  Loreign  Of¬ 
fice  has  therefore  been  poseponed  for  a  montli,  It 
-was,  however,  agreed  that  it  would  be  iuipracti- 
(‘aide  to  apply  the  practices  of  trade  as  carried  on 
in  liighly  civilized  counlries  to  West  Ahica, 
where  circumstances  are  entirely  dissimilar. 
The  ports  of  entry  of  Liberia  are  long  distances 
apart,  and  the  inervening  villages  are  not  in 
communication.  The  x;'ower  of  laberia  over  large 
fii'ctions  of  the  State  is  cither  disallowed  by  tne 
native  tribes  or  is  only  unmbiallv  iidmittoil,  the 
Slato  having  nolLlicr  milrtary  nor  civil  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  m-uiy  xdaces  ol  call  on  ihe  coast. 
'I'hc  natives  of  ntighbouring  towns  or  villages  are 
frequently  hostile  in  one  another,  and  land  traf- 
(Ic  could  not  therefore  be  practicably  or  safely 
conducted.  Kroo  labor  of  an  ellicient  kind  is  not 
always  to  bo  obtained  at  tlie  x>orts  of  entry,  and 
labourers  alter  iierlurming  aterm  of  service,  have, 
bv  arrangcnient,  lobe  landed  at  tlicir  homes. 
So  great  is  the  risk  to  life  and  property  incurred 
by  binding  elsewhere,  th  it  the  Kruomen  prefer 
to  bo  carried  to  a  British  x'ort  rather  than  make 
ilicir  way  through  hostile  tribes  and  the  bush 
In  their  owii  villages.  The  que.siitiii  therefore 
raised  by  Liberia  is  an  important  one,  affecting 
nob  onlv  trade,  but  reasonable  customs  and  liber 
lies  of 'the  natives.  Both  trade  and  liberties 
would  suffer  hardship  by  any  hasty  change  iii 
thoKo  circumstances  under  which  conmierce  with 
Atriea  is  being  slowly  develoxied.  Ei’en  with 
British  power  and  organization  it  is  dillicult  to 
(  "Oiino  trade  to  fjxed  routes.  For  such  reasons 
It  is  hell  by  the  committee  that  il  would  he  jire- 
niature  to  enter  into  the  agreement  that  Liberia 
juoposes,  !ind  the  committee  resolved  that  the 
opmiou  slionid  bo  expressed  te  the  Foreign  Of- 
Jicc,  details  being  gone  into  later. 


NOTICE. 

TiiEAsuRY  Department 
Auditor’s  Office, 
Monrovia. 

Ill  consequence  of  the  uii -warranted  delay 
on  tliG  part  of  the  holders  of  claims 
against  govuninicnt,  this  office  is  constantly 
and  greatly  liainpered  in  the  execution  of 
its  duties  and  in  very  many  instances  the 
quarterly  reports  required  of  this  office 
cannot  be  accurately  renderf'd,  because  the 
quarterly  bills-  arc  delayed  sometimes  for 
two,  four  and  in  sonic  cases  six  months 
after  the  ending  of  the  quarter,  whereas 
the  law  governing  the  disbursements  of 
public  moneys  at  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  authenticating  of  the  quarterly 
indebtedness  of  Government,  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  Auditor’s  Report  for  each 
quarter  should  correspond  with  the  quarterly 
appropriations  and  warrants  issued  by  His 
Excellency  the  President  under  the  La■w^ 
Therefore  all  parties  concerned  are  in  future 
required  to  take  notice  that  the  quarterly 
Report  of  this  office  will  not  be  delayed 
longer  than  tw'cnty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter. 

The  office  begs  also  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Treasurer  aud  Sub  Treasurers 
of  the  Republic  to  the-  law  requiring  them 
to  transmit  quarterly  reports  to  this  office 
through  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  request  them  to  bo  hereafter  gov¬ 
erned  as  near  as  possible  by  this  notice; 
due  allowance  in  every  instance  will  be 
made  for  the  delay  caused  by  the  irreg¬ 
ular  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  mail 
r»ackote. 

T.  W.  Haynes. 


liXiUlJl'iJioN. 

AWARDS  TO  LIBERIAN  EXHIBI¬ 
TORS.  ; 

Till',  following  are  the  first  (|nss  awards 
and  Medals  obtained  by  the  Republic  and 
individual  exhibitorfl. 


JhU’ARTMENT  OF  AoUICl’l,; 

Group  1. 

Libi'ria 
l>ibcria 

Gkoup  B. 

lobelia 

Hill  and  l\Ioore 
M.  De  Courscy 
J'’.  A.  King 


.jvJlK. 


Liberia 

Liberia 

liiberia 

Liberia 


Group  9. 


Corn. 

Ground  Peas. 

I ' 

olfee. 

'oflee. 
f  !oflbe. 

(  (.icoa  Beans. 


Group  17. 


lollecfivft  Ex- 
liiLi ;  of  17  Fibres. 

(!ottun. 


Ivory,  Rhinoce¬ 
ros  R)ii  other  Horna. 
Group  IB.  ^ 

Pahii  ^1,  Palm  Ker¬ 
nel  Oil,  Tegetable  But¬ 
ter,  falm  Kernels. 

S.  S.  Herring  i\lm  Buap. 

Forestry  Departml:^. 

Group  19. 

Liberia  Collection  of  ('4  Specimens  of 

Native  Wooiki  tAbiiilding  and 
orn  am  en  ta  tie  ii 

Ethnology. 

Alfred  B.  King,  Liberian  tlouimissioue'’’. 
Ethnological  cooking  utensils,  ij^niifnts,  weax>- 
ons,  household  iiuplercenta,  ornaments,  skins. 

Vegetable  Dyes. 

Liberia  Camwood,  Indigo,  Annato 

iSeeds,  Yelknv  bark,  etc. 

Liberia  in  receiving  the  Awaid  for  its  pecu¬ 
liar  Coffee  had  to  confront  Ijibedan  Coffee  from 
18  other  countries,  being  depeitl  nicies  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  The  N;  lierlftads,  ami 
the  Latin  States  of  South  and  G  itral  America. 
The  genuine  Liberia  Coffee  fn  )  Liberia  was 
stronger  than  any  of  the  18  exit  :s. 

The  Award  for  Pabu  Oil  onltl’alin  Kernels 
was  obtained  in  the  presence  of  Ixliilhts  of  these 
articles  from  other  sections,  (ikourse,  these 
were  spiecially  jireiiared  fir  the  Expositiim  and 
the  Award  shows  to  what  a  h^'l  ^ate  of  excel¬ 
lence  they  might  be  brought.  ' 

The  Liberian  Commissioners  uni^isted  on  hav¬ 
ing  it  recorded  that  Liberia  oiiginnted  the  Paha 
Kernal  Trade  of  West  Afi-ica—thisj.vas  warm¬ 
ly  contested  by  some  old  African  ^oastera  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  who  wercservikg  on  some 
of  the  juries  ;  but  none  could  bring  lirward  any 
dates  earlier  than  the  introduciiou  6':’ this  ker¬ 
nel  to  the  attention  ot  the  coinraerdal,  world 
by  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Herring,  of  Iliichanr.n  Grand 
Bassa,  Liberia. 

While  we  had  fine  specimens  of  rublier  we 
lost  the  prize  on  account  of  its  having  foreign 
bubstances  in  its  get  up. 

The  Palm  Soap  exhibited  by  S.  S.  Hen-ing 
created  much  interest  on  its  examination  by  ex¬ 
perts.  A  business  scientist  of  high  rank 
official  life  at  St.  Petersburg  who  .served  on 
the  dury  was  particularly  plea.^cd  with  the  soap. 
Ho  said  tliar  there  was  soinq.  special  and  pecu¬ 
liar  feutiu'GS  abuot  it,  not  n^nceSlile  hi  other 
soaps — and  he  was  sanguine  ihat  it  would  take 
til©  place  of  many  soaps  in  the  w'orld  if  it  could 
be  put  on  the  market  properly  on  account  of  its 
almost  absolute  purity.  He  caiTied  one  ot  the 
few  cakes  we  had  on  exhibittou,  back  wiili  him 
to  the  Royal  Museum  of  his  native  land. 

We  lost  the  prize  on  ginger  for  want  of  proper 
preparation,  but  it  was  particularly  noticed  by 
the  Coffee  and  Spice  men  on  that  Jury  for  its 
great  and  unusual  pungency  when  compared 
With  West  Indian  ginger. 

Number  of  Exhibitors  32 

This  number  is  represented  ns  fuUow'S : — 


By  the  Government  of  Liberia 
By  individual  exhibitors 


Number  of  Awards  and  Medals 
To  the  Govormuetn  of  Liberia 
To  iruliviuual  exhibitors 


13 

19 


14 


OUR  FRIENDS,  THE  ENEMY. 

It  is  interesting  as  well  as  amusing  to  no¬ 
tice  in  the  reports  of  the  African  Section  oi 
the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Goiumerce,  the 
cool  manner  in  -wLich  that  body  disposes  of 
the  claims  of  Liberia  to  exercise  soveregpty 
over  that  portion  of  Africa  which  lies  btweeu 
the  Manna  River  on  the  North  and  the  Riv¬ 
er  Cavalla  in  the  South.  R  matters  not,  to 
them  that  the  Republic  of  Liberia  acquired 
this  territory  by  fair  and  honorable  purchase 
from  the  original  proprietors  of-  the  soil  and 


tlmt  her  title  has  been  Hpeciiically  recogniz¬ 
ed  by  tlio  loading  nations  of  tlin  world,  r'ud 
maintained  for  over  fifty  years,  in  spite  of  Llu- 
machinations  of  unscrupulous  Foreigners 
and  the  consequent  repeated  outbursts  of  in 
snrgent  natives.  It  dose  not  oven  strike 
them  that  Liberia  is  entitled  to  some  consid- 
('ration  from  them  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Republic  and  Groat  Britian  are  allii’d  by 
treaties  of  Amity  and  Friendship,  and  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  tho  trade  of 
Liberia  finds  its  way  into  the  bands  of  the 
gentlemen  who  consiitute,  that  body — the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  reading  between 
the  lines,  we  see  it  clearly  and  distinctly  laid 
down,  in  every  report  which  condescends  to 
mention  this  country,  that  Liberia  has  no 
rights  which  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  bound  to  respect.  This  attitude  is 
strictly  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  poli¬ 
cy  pursued  by  British  traders  in  Africa,  aud 
is  not,  therefore,  a  new  phase  in  the  attempts 
which  has  been  systematically  carried”  on, 
since  the  infancy  of  the  Republic,  by  those 
gentlemen,  to  incite  our  native  population 
io  revolt  against  our  rule,  and  to  call  down 
upon  our  devoted  heads  the  indignation  of 
the  British  Lion. 

During  the  recent  hostilities  at  Cape  Pal¬ 
mas  the  insurgent  G’deboes  were  as  usual, 
supidied  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
by  British  traders  some  of  whom  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  august  Chamber  ;  and  the  fact 
that  a  British  cutter  was  captured  liy  us  red 
handed,  in  the  act  of  running  the  blockade 
at  Cavalla  and  that  the  ships  of  the  British 
and  African  Steam  Navigation  Company 
were  often  ordered  away  from  the  in¬ 
surgent  ports  by  our  gunboat,  in  the  very 
act  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels, 
has  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  their  wrath. 

How  these  gentlemen  can  reconcile,  their 
conduct  with  their  boast  of  British  fair  play, 
is  beyond  our  comprelicnsion. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  exisUncp  as  a 
nation,  is  a  source  of  disquietude  and  un¬ 
happiness  to  the  gentlenion  of  the  C'hamber 
of  Commerce,  and  that  they  will  insist  on  re¬ 
garding  every  attempt  to  enforce  our  laws, 
within  our  territorial  limits,  as  a  fresh  in¬ 
sult  to  them. 

However,  as  in  the  past  wu  have  moved 
on  our  way,  regardless  of  the  sneers  aud 
machinationfl  of  the  Britisli  tiader  ou  the 
coast,  so  in  the  future  we  must  endeavor  to 
maintain  our  rights,  and  perpetuate  our  ex¬ 
istence  though  burdened  with  the  tliuuglit 
that  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Comiiiercf, 
lUsapproves  of  that  existence. 


“THE  SCHIEFFELIN  INSTITUTE  ’ 

AND 

Practical  School-  Monrovia. 

Agesilaus  King  of  Sparta,  when  asked, 
wnat  things  boys*  shoul  learn  rojilied. — 
‘•Those  wliich  they  vil[  piacLisi',  when 
they  become  men.”  **This  t-’clmul  is  doBigu 
or|  to  enable  youth  and  young  men  lo  ac¬ 
quire  such  practical  knowiefigeas  will  .serve 
them  in  after  life.  It  is  aJlogi'tlicr  of  i\ 
pr.-iclK-al  aud  mil  list  ria-l  cliuracti'i’.  Au 
attempt  will  be  made  to  accommodalu  and 
eooiiomize  the  time  of  its  exercises,  so  as 
to  be  convenient  to  those  who  are  engaged 
as  clerks,  apprentices,  mechanics  kc,  or 
whose  avocations  may  prevent  them,  during 
tne  main  portion  of  tlie  day,  from  attend¬ 
ing.  TTie  hours  of  teardiing  will  therefore 
be  from  7  o’clock  a.  m.  to  9  o'clock  p.  m. 
It  may  be  do.^irablc  to  r-numerate  gome 
portions  of  the  course,  that  will  be  taught. 
Mathematics  in  particular  ;  such  as  Antli- 
mcric,  Algebra  Geometry,  Trigonometry 
and  their  aiqilications  to  Surveying  and 
Navigation.  Natural  Philosophy  and  A- 
stroiioTuy,  Book-keeping,  Freehand  and 
Industrial  Drawing,  Music,  as  well  as  al¬ 
so  the  Eleinentry  English  course  of  Read 
ing.  Writing,  ctrammr,  Geograpiiy,  »li:c. 
As  it  is  desired  by  some  of  our  young 
men.  Brief  Lessons  in  the  Mili^-ary 
Science  will  also  be  attempted;  such  as 
Field  Fortifioation  and  Artillery  Drill  and 
Practice  . 

The  polytechnic  character  of  this  Iiisii- 
tntioii  will  render  necessary  a  more  aiiRile 
and  comm  odious  site  lliaii  its  prescuL 
location  in  the  townsliip.  The  Prin¬ 
cipal  anticipating  this  necessity^  has  pro¬ 
cured  atwelve  acre  block  oi  land  wnlnn 
the  suburb  of  the  township  ami  Iiordering 
on  the  high  banks  of  the  widest  jiart  oT 
the  Mesurado  River  :  from  whence  views 
of  the  surrounding  cwuiitryoan  be  seen  ami 
enjoyed  twenty  five  to  thirty  miles  around 


on  one  side  and  tho  Athintic  Ocean  on  tho 
other.  .\t  present  tho  School  wjl)  be  car¬ 
ried  Dll  at  llir  i  !  h'U'  i*  of  llie  l'*rincji>«!  in 
.Monrovia  ;  b'h  h'  iiope.s  in  a  year  or  so  to 
be  abh’  to  rciunvc  'L  to  the  .site  jii.’-t  meii- 
lioncd.  'Phe  liistiliite-  will  open  m-xt 
Monday  the  lUth  of  Scptcnibur. 

BKX.L  ANDFR.SgN. 

Ihtixcii’Ar,. 

Monrovia,  Scplem)x*r  1K91. 


TilE  UlUKUUy  fiAZMTTK. 
Monrovia,  Sept^mher  13th  18B4, 

THE  CONVENTION  WITH  RES 
PECT  TO  KRU  LABOR. 

The  proceedings  and  comments  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  section  of  the  Livcr|  ool  Giiambi  r  of  (’oni- 
merce  upon  the  t  onwntiwji  arranged  between 
Hon.  G.  W.  Gibson,  SccA  f^iry  of  SlitU-  and 
Gol.  Cardew  the  Briti.sh  Consul,  in  the  nuuitb 
of  June,  which  we  publish  to-day  will  be 
road  with  interest,  and  con dilei able  lairprine. 

The  Convention  pvopo.scd  by  ('ul.  Cardew 
was  couched  very  much  in  the  terms  of  tho 
IV  article  of  the  Franco-Liberiau  Delimita¬ 
tion  Treaty.  The  Convention  was  agrred  to. 
by  the  President  rc'prcsouted  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  Gibieii  with  tho  proviso,,  ihat  vessels 
ill  search  of  laborers  should  call  uuly  at 
ports  of  entry. 

To  this  stipulalcon  it  soenis  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  ('omiucrce  has  conceived  a  Aioh-nt 
antipathy  moved  thereto  no  doubt  liy  iho 
managers  of  the  Steamship  lines  rimning 
to  West  Africa. — 

See  the  iv-'pcct  paid  to  the  power.  There 
is  not  a  word  ."iaid  in  iviu'nluuion  of  ilii-  pio- 
ceedings  of  tho  Fk-fUch  authovilico  at  tlio- 
Ivvr^  Coast  wh-<  inqias  d  a  tax  oi  C  l.O.G. 
uii  eaeli  Kr..-o  boy  sr.ij'pi  d,  but  it  i:-.  our  Kc- 
public  that  i-Muade  ih'-  bu'tid'  tlu’  cmi- 
plaints  ol  tlis  ( 'iuimbri'  of  Cumiucrco.  Tli(3 
praetFos  of  trade  they  say  as  currii  d  mi  in, 
highly  civilized  i,' kio tries  nr  i  luijJiM.'iic  ildo 
in  We.st  Afrift  wuich  we  p-.'-iuiae  tiu.  pr  u  cbt 
against  llie  existence  of  ports  of  entry.  The 
ports  cf  entry  ar-'  l  uig  istanees  ;i[)art  ami 
the  intervening  villages  are  main  eomuiuui- 
ratimi  -with  the  pons  of  i-nHy  bvoiOi'.r  road 
or  minoi’  wati  r  c  mimuiucatinij.  The  pow¬ 
er  of  Llbc-rii  over  l;:rgo  secti.ms  of  the 
state  IS  eii.lier  dis-tll  iw.-.i  or  only  uoniiii  il- 
lyadmiltcd  and  so  on;  eacli  ciijeetion  beemu- 
ing  more  and  more  foreign  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  tlumi 
liio  slateiiienis  of  the  Chamber  of  Coiii- 
meree.  It  is  more  than  pr'dialde  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  view's  of  Chamber,  trade 
and  the  regulations  for  the  collecliun  of  tho 
revenue  arising  from  trade,  will  in  Africa, 
conform  more  and  more  closely  every  year 
to  the  standard  in  vogue  in  highly  ebilized 
countries. — • 

The  ports  of  entry  aro  about  fifty  miles, 
apart,  but  we  are  compdletl  to  deny  the- 
statement  that  they  are  nm  in  eumniurii- 
cation  with  each  uthci*  by  roads  or  minor 
water  communications. 

The  facta  of  the  case  about  Kru  labor- 
are  not  known  be-yond  the  limits  of  Libe¬ 
ria. — The  Liverpool  Steamers  generally  take 
their  native  crew  on  buaid  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  on  their  homeward  voyage  they  are 
put  on  shore  there.  Wlien  tho  Steamers 
reach  the  Liberian  Coast  they  take  on  l^oai'd 
boys,  mostly  from  the  interior  districts,  who 
go  down  to  the  Rivers  and  the  Gold  Coast 
to  work  there  a  year  or  tw'O.  The  Captains 
of  the  Steamers  either  have  orders  to  liiru 
them  or  they  take  them  as  a  matter  of  mere 
speculation.  Of  course  the  Captain  re¬ 
ceived  a  handsome  bonus  from  those 
in  want  of  labor,  lioth  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  and  hy  way  of  passage  money — 
In  short  the  whole  system  is  a  .species  of 
traffic,  w'hich  has  been  found  renumerativo 
and  those  who  benefit  hy  it  are  loath  to  re- 
linquisht,  The  native  Liberian  at  a  great- 
distance  from  homo  is  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  employer.  Ho  mny  lie  overworke  f,. 
kicked,  killed  or  robbed  he  baa  no  one  ti>. 
w'hom  he  can  appeal  for  redress,  Hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  have  gone  but  never  re¬ 
turned.  Wg  remember  a  case  in  which  a 
party  of  threo  hundred  who  went  from  thu 
vicinity  of  Monrovia  and  were  employed  an. 
cari’ii'i-s  .and  guards  in  an  expedition  \o  tbo 
Interior  lost  sixty  killed  and  were  deprivnl 
of  their  wagos,  some  k  2000,  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  robbed  theii  employer. 


I 


To  riinriin.'  tlio  flnpinriib  of  lalH)r(>r.'<  to 
p.uta  of  entry  is  hut  exercising'  ii  duty 
wliii  li  Sliile  uwcvS  to  its  uiitive  ciLiz('iis. 

I>ut  Iht'j'u  is  nuoLlier  n-asou  why  the  Af¬ 
rican  traders  are  tinwillin*'  to  ho  confined  to 
|iorts  of  eiilry  ainl  it  is  hecaiisc  Lliey 
;de  <iiianties  of  f'ouds  tin  the  Liherian  (sjiist 
;ind  this  they  do  at  dithu'enlpoints  at  wliic.li 
llio.  Slt'jinit'rs  call  undm*  iho  preUnis*'  of 
olttaiuii’i;'  Kthorers,  and  tlu'y  are  anxious  that 
llu’  liritish  ( Invernnu'nt  slumld  ju'otect  tliem 
in  llieir  lujlawful  privi't'dings  on  tijo  ft;roninl 
tdiat  Iho  Nativos  ifo  not  admit  (.uir  rij^dita. 
It  is  a.  matter  of  fact  tluvt  if  it  is  nndi'rstood 
that  tin  Stdinu  rs  \\  ill  call  tjily  at  Uio  ports 
t>l‘  lUiLry  tlii'v  will  tlnu-o  obtain  an  abundant 
supidy  of  laborers.  IhU  they  will  not  take 
there  ('\en  when  oR\'rini»>  hecauso  they  do 
uotwisli  to  tnu  uri'^e  the  unlives  to  seek 
for.  evr  obtain  the  protection  of  the  con 
sStitiited  Authoi'iities. 


SECRETARY  GIBSON’S  LETTER 
OF  RESIGNATION 

On  llie  doth.  iilLo.,  Secretary  of  Slate 
foi-nially  dissolved  liis  ceniiection  witJi 
the.  ju’tsetit  < iovernincnt.  'J’iie  curres- 
pondeiico  between  himself  and  the  i’res- 
Ideiil-  Iijion  the  subject  of  liis  retirement 
■was  made  public  on  the  28th,  ulto.  Uf- 
- oiirao  it  was  known  montlis  ago  in  otlicial 
.eif'di.s  lhat  Mr.  (fibson  woul<l  resign 
.as  soon  .as  a  siutablc  oppertiiuity  jiresen 
\i'd  ii-Bt’lf.  tlis  emplovmeutH  in  otbor 
Jiirectious  and  the  pressure  of  iiis  })ri- 
•..'ate  all'airs  proved  too  onerous  when 
Jo  iheio  duties  wore  added  llie  jiost  of 
.Secretary  of  State,  and  ho  e.xpreased  tlie 
tear  that  liis  health  might  suifer.  At  the 
.age  of  sixty,  men  (end  to  seek  relax- 
-ition  I'atlier  than  addilioiiul  labor,  but  in 
rlie  ease  of  those  who  have  forced  tliei/ 
Avay  to  Iho  front  and  arc  regaidod  as 
ihc  ieadi  rs  of  the  comniunlcy,  at  tliis 
.a..;LU  their  eiujibyinents  iiremorc  diverse, 

, their  hii-or  more  exhausting  ami  tlieir  le- 
.sponsthiiities  more  weighty  than  at  aijy 
other  peiTul  of  iheir  lives. — And  in  Mr. 
(iihsoii’b  ease  we  believe  this  to  be  true, 
lie  will  rotiMio  ITesident  of  liie  (.Mllego 
III  eonneeLion  a  il  li  M'hii'h  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  bo  done,  atid  in  addition  lo  Ihe 
oai'i'  of  'J’rinity  rhiireh  lie  will  have  the 
^'Veivig'lit  of  seiaji'al  mission  stations. 

It  appears  that  .Mr.  (Mhson  was  anxious 
, I  li.it  it  sl.ould  iio  gejicrally  kno'\n 
I  lint  al'diougla  foreed  to  resign  he 
was  t'.iorouglijy  m  accord  with  tire 
poii'  vof  the  Ailrniiiish'atiou.  Therefore 
lie  i^ave  ()u  hi  icily  lo  the  eo'‘respouden,ce 
Ijetuecn  the  i ’/-esiileiit  atid  liimsujf. 

In  his  kdlei'  lie  sots  out  the  measures 
whieli  the  I’resiileiib  luul  set  on  fool  and 
j'l'otiioted  during  his  brief  iaeujnbency 
and  wliitdi  thinks  eutiMc  him  to  ilie 
cfpiit.Tiiial  siniporl  of  tlie  countiy.  It  is  now 
t.Liil  that  i\ri'.  {libsun  has  given  I’resi- 
deiit  ei’eiit  fur  measures  wdiich  he  did 
not  originate  or  set  on  loot.,  ami  tliat 
ilje  eivdit  fm'  at  least  two  of  the  meas* 
tires  .speeilicd,  ihe  s.teani  revenue  service 
and  the  ]daidng  tlie  revenue  on  a  gold 
basis,  lines  not  belong  to  jMr.  (Iheesenian 

M’u  are  (]iute  salisiied  that  j\1t.  Gib- 
iion  is  above  intentionally  heliftiog  the 
juihlic  services  of  any  of  Ids  fellow  eil- 
laeiis.  No  one  can  or  will  deny  tlml  the 
movement  tor  a  gold  revenue  coiiimeiiced 
iiiidor  llie  administration  of  Uiisscl 
and  was  urged  on  and  the  policy  of  the 
(nivernmeut  in  this  direeiion  "settled 
under  the  aiiministratiou  of  jMr,  Johnson 

it  c  an  not  be  denied  on  the  oilier 
hand  tlifit  Mr.  Cliceseman  has  followed 
slnetly  the  same  line  of  policy — When  Mr. 
I'lieeseiiiau  came  into  oflicc  he  found 
tliat  his  predecessor  had  determined  to 
[lurchaso  a  steam  vessel  and  tlje  money  to 
pay  for  it  was  in  the  Treasury — lie  caused 
Ihe  vessel  to  he purcjiascd.  The  terms  used 
.iiy  Mr.  Gibson  are  suinciently  guarded, 
for  tve  may  set  on  foot  measures  -which  we 
jlid  not  originate  One  Administration 
may  lind  a  eeiTain  policy  set  ou  foot 
ly  its  predecessor  which  it  may  not  be 
iible  to  ])romotc. 

I^Ir.  Gibson  6  relations  to  the  President 
and  the  Administration  were  perhaps  too  in- 
liinate  lor  eulogy,  but  we  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  abuse  and  neglect  our  pu  b- 
lie  men,  lliat  be  is  porliaps  lo  be  excused 
for  tbe  hint  he  has  given  that  their  merits 
as  public  servants  should  liavc  at  all  times 
justaiid  cordial  recognition. 


THE  NEW  ATTORNEY  GENERAL* 

The  Pri'sidmt  has  olferetl  ihe  post  of  At¬ 
torney  (i(‘ncni,l  viiciUi'd  by  tlui  douth  of 
tlui  lion.  H.  \\.  Grinie.^,  lo  h\  K.  It.  -lolm- 
son  i’ks(|.,  Gounseller  at  Law,  and  for  many 
yean  I'nhiie  Ih'osecutor  for  lIuj  Gounly  of 
Moutserrado.  llo  has  aeceptcil  the  post. 
'The  appointment  takes  ciVoct  on  the  first  of 
October. 

As  Puhlio  Prosecutor  l^fr.  Johnson  In-’ 
given  groat  satisfaction  to  his  follow  citizens 
and  friends.  Ifc  is  generally  coiici^deil  lhat 
the  promotion  has  been  wed!  earned  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  on  account  of  the  able,  zealous  and 
enicieut  manner  in  which  he  has  always  main- 
tained  the  cause  of  public  order,  and  repres¬ 
sed,  crime. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age 
and  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  H.  R.  W. 
Johnson,  Ex-President  of  the  Republic. 


THF  FRANCO-LIBERIAN 
TREATY. 

We  pnhlisb  to-day  an  article  from  tho 
London  Tiown  of  August  13th,  giving  some 
English  views  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Government  has  received  a  Tele¬ 
gram  to  the  effect  that  the  Treaty  has  been 
ratified  by  the  Fre.ncli  Government  hue  no 
advices  on  the  subject  have  been  received 
since  the  arrival  of  tho  Telegram. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  may  congrat¬ 
ulate  itself  upon  having  succeeded  in  putting 
at  rest,  withoab  friction,  a  matter  which 
might  have  pro-ved  disagreeable  and  exceed- 
ingly  trying. 

It  can  now  enter  upon  the  task  of  regu¬ 
lating  its  internal  affairs  especially  with  re- 
s}>cct  to  the  Native  Tribes,  without  fear  of 
external  iuterferaucc. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Treaty  which  will 
Avarrant  the  assuiiipLioii  of  the  Tinus  that 
it  almost  amount  to  a  iirotectorate  as  the 
term  is  understood  in  the  political  world,  but 
it  necessarily  follows  as  a  consequence  of  the 
arrangement  just  accepted  that  our  relations 
witb  prance  xvill  have  to  be  more  carefully 
looked  afeot  in  the  future.  The  idea  lhat  Libe¬ 
ria  might  serve  as  a  huller  state  beteewn  the 
Preneh  and  English  possessions  has  been 
repeatedly  broached  in  France.  It  may  hoar 
fruit  in  the  future,  under  certain  conditions. 
It  would  of  course  involve  a  great  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory  of  Liberia  in  the  di- 
reel. ion  of  the  .Ioliux  or  Nioeh,  and  cast- 
Avard.  Ihit  neither  England  or  Franco  Winild 
seriously  entert:i.in  such  an  idea  unless  both 
poAATrs  Avere  satistie<l  tliat  Avith  a  great  aug¬ 
mentation  of  territory  the  Liberian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  bo  able  to  maintain  order  and 
oliecLualiy  restrain  marauders  both  in 
its  interiorand  on  her  frontiers.  Wc  publish 
to-day  the  text  of  the  Treaty. 


THE  MONTHLY  COURT. 

The  Court  of  Probate  met  on  tho  Jth 
inst.  and  was  adjourned  by  the  kSheriff 
until  the  next  day  oAviiig  tho  severe  in- 
disiDosition  of  the  Judge. 

On  the  5th  just.  His  Honor  J.  F, 
Dennis  attended  and  presided. — The  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  AyiU  of  ]\Iary  Jane  Dutfer 
attended  and  the  due  execution  of  the 
said  Avill  having  been  proved  the  avUI  Avas 
oi'dcred  r,o  be  recorded.  The  following  Deeds 
Avere  presented  and  ordered  to  be  registered: 

A  \Vari’auty  deed  from  James  Anuersonto 
Maria  i»beel. 

A  Deed  of  Lease  faun  G.  W,  Gibson  to 
Fredk.  Grant. 

A  Warranty  Deed  from  W,  J.  Wiley 
to  J3.  Y.  Payne. 

Warranty  Deed  from  J.  R  Moore  and 
AVife  lo  Ellen  J,  E.,  and  Johiinette  L, 
Crusoe, 

.  A  Warranty  Deed  from  Martlia  A  Wright 
to  J.  E  Jones, 

A  AVarrantv  Deed  from  C.  L.  Parsons  lo 
E.  L.  Parker, 

Maria  Stubblefield  Avas  apprenticed  to 
E.  A.  Snetter. 

Tho  last  Avill  and  testmnent  of  Arena 
Freeman  late  of  CTay-Ashland  was  read 
and  notice  of  contest  given. 

The  administratoi’s  of  the  Estate  of 
Susan  Boyer  presented  their  final  report, 
Avhioh  Avas  approved.  The  estate  Avas  then 
declared  closed,  and  the  bond  of  the  Ad- 
minis  trators  ordered  to  be  delivered  up.  A 
petition  presented  by  Maria  Thomas  for 
the  rectification  of  a  deed  AA^as  refused  for 


want  of  ]h'>'is(lletion.  The  Con  rt  then  ad¬ 
journed  eritil  the  first  Monday  in  October 
next  ensuing. 

THE  COURT  OF  QUARTER  SES- 
SIGNS,  MONTSERRADO  COUNTY- 
Soptember  Term  1894- 

The  I  uu.it  of  Quarter  Sessions  and 
Common  Leas  for  the  County  of  Mont- 
seiTudo  met  on  tne  loth  inst.  His  Honor 
11.  W.  L'livis  presided.  There  Avas  a 
fidl  atti-ndiuico  of  the  Bar.— Prayer  having 
been  offereii,  the  panel  of  tho  Grand 
Jury  was  ci-llod  when  the  folluAving  jurors 
appeared  in  accordance  Avith  Ruinmuus: 

J-  •  Il'Jward,  Sr..  A.  B.  StuDblcfield, 
John  Davis,  p.  Green  J.  H.  Rix,  G.  H 
Bailey,  -lack  Allen,  W.  11.  Kicks,  Thos. 
Mitchell.  ^  John  Mills,  C.  A.  Sims,  J.  W. 
Cooper,  Gecrge  Nhdson,  T.  13.  Woodson, 
W.  N.  Hess. 

J.  \\.  Hiuvard  was  appointed  Foreman 
of  tho  Grand  Jury.  The  Judge  then  charged 
the  Ju  ry. — 

The  Docket  Avas  then  read.  The  follow¬ 
ing  cases  aro  set  down  for  Trial. 

Murder. 

The  Repiililic  vs.  Farpay, 

The  Repuldic  vs.  Charles  KrouLh. 

The  Republic  vs.  Varney  and  others, 
l.'iFJucrio.xs  OF  Tuc  Pevce. 

Tho  Rep.  vs.  J.  L.  Anderson. 

Twelve  .casjs,  are  set  down  for  trial  on 
the  civil  dockst. 

G.  \y.  Walker  one  of  the  de  feii- 
dants  ill  a  case  of  Affray  tried  at  the 
last  term,  Was  brought  up  and  sentenced 
to  })ay  a  tiue  of  20  dollars,  and  enter 
into  recognizance  of  oo.  to  keep  the 
peace  for  six  months.  Gu  Tuesday,  the 
CouJ't  dieard  tlie  case — The  Rep.  vs  EL 
len  Taylor  and  others.  Assault  and  Batterv 
with  i-p/cnt  to  do  grievioiis  bodily  harm. 
TMie  eucnpla;iit  J.  W.  Emory  was  annoyed 
by  the  I  child  of  the  dcfemlaat  Tuylor 
and  he\\vhij)ped  the  cliild.  The  mother 
Mrs.  Tayku'  came  to  its  aid  and  a  tiglit 
ensued  in  fie  midst  of  Avhich  Emory’s 
leg  was  •  bvij«u  by  a  blow  from  a  slick 
Avith  which  file  child  struck  him. 

Mr.  Q.-ukian  defended.  The  Jury 
found  -yfe  8tiite,  ' 

The  case/  Hannah  J.  Harris  vs.  A. 
13.  HaiviSjJ  Divorce,  was  also  heard  ana 
detGriniaedj  in  favur  of  Plaintiff. 

Thu  cast  of  Rose  vs  Rose,  Divorce,  Avas 
heal'd  yistmjpay.  Verdict  for  Plaintiff’.  Indict- 
monks  A'ore  presented  in  the  oases,  Republic 
of  Ihbd'ia  versus  Farpay,  and  the  Republic 
versus  Varney,  J  )unbeh  and  Others,  Murder. 

The  case  of  Republic  vs  Farpey,  Mur¬ 
der,  AVus  beard  to  day.  He  was  found  guilty, 

-  - 

FRAKCO-LIBERIAN  AGREEMENT- 

The  undersigned,  Baron  de  Stein,  Minis¬ 
ter  Hesidenf,  and  Coiisul-Oeneral  of  the  Re- 
juilic  of  TJbei'ia  in  Belgium,  Goiumissioner 
of  the  Uepablic  of  Liberia  to  the  Gov 
eninient  oink<*  Frene.li  Republic,  &c.,  Jic.  : 
Hanotaux,  Minster  Plenipotentiary,  Director 
of  the  Consul. lies  and  of  Coiumereial  Affairs 
at  the  Dcpurrinent  lor  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  French  (fki'public,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  Hauss- 
inann,  Chief  of  Division  at  the  Under-Sec¬ 
retary  oi  State’s  Otlice  lor  tluv  Colonies  of 
llie  French  dit'publie,  deputed  by  the  Go\'- 
ernmeut  of  J.iberia  and  the  GoA-ernmecit  of 
the  French  Republic  to  frame  an  agree¬ 
ment  relatini;  to  the  deliiii  itatiuu  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Republic  of  Uberia  and  the 
French  pospissions,  liave  agreed  to  tlie  folr 
loAving  nrranaeiueiit  under  reserve  on  either 
side  of  ratification  by  the  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  : — 

Art.  I.  -On  the  Ivory  Coast  and  in  the  in¬ 
terior  the  friiiitier  line  beiween  the  Freiidi 
possessions  and  tlie  Republic  of  Liberia  shall 
be  constitutyii  as  follows,  in  conformity  to 
the  tracing 5ii  redink  on  the  map  annexed  lo 
tJie  present ^groemerit  and  marked,  viz.  : — 
(1)  The  hnliAvay  of  the  CaA’ally  river  up  to 
a  point  situi.ted  about  2U  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  junc^'iii  of  tbe  rt'^er  Fodadougou  Ba 
at  the  inteiT'ctiun  of  6  degrees  3U  seconds 
north  kilitiJtle  and  of  9  degrees  13  seconds 
longitude  west,  Paris.  (2)  By  the  parallel 
passing  tlniiugli  the  said  point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  up  to  ITS  junction  Avith  the  lUth  degree 
of  Avest  longitude  (Pari.sJ.  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  tlio  basin  of  the  Grand  Westers  be¬ 
longs  to  Lii'eri.a,  and  lhat  tliu  basin  of  tlie 
Fodedougou  Ba  belongs  to  France.  i'3)  By 
the  lUtli  degree  up  to  the  junctiu*e  Avith  the 
7th  parallel  north  latitude,  From  this  point 
the  frontier  sluul  go  in  a  straight  line  to¬ 
wards  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  llth 
degree  with  the  parallel  Avhich  passes  through 
Tombicounda.  it  being  understood  that  the 
toAvn  of  Baiiiaquilla  and  tlio  town  of  Ma- 
liamadou  belong  to  tbe  Republic  of  Liberia, 
and  that  the  point  of  Naala  and  Mnssardou 
belong  in  I'Cturn  to  France.  (4)  The  fiontier 


.sliall  then  take  a  westwanl  direction,  Ioll<»w- 
ingtlu'same  parallid  up  to  llu*  juiieture  "f 
1  he  131  h  degri’o  of  wi-.sl,  Inngitmle  willi  the 
Anglo-I'^reiKrh  fronlhu*  of  Si«‘i  i-a  brone  'I’his 
lino  must  in  every  eiiso  insure  to  France  the 
entire  basin  <.f  the  Nigm-nml  its  tributaries. 

Art.  II.  - 'IMio  navigation  of  the  Cavalla 
river  up  t,o  tlu^  conlluenct*  of  the  Fodedougou 
Ba  shall  he  free  and  o|)<;n  to  trallle  for  the 
inhabitants  of  both  eountries.  Franco  shall 
have  the  right  lo  eonslrucf  at  its  own  ox 
ixuise  on  tho  waterway  or  on  or  cillnM-  bank 
of  the  Cavali.v  tho  works  necessary  to  remler 
it  navig-ablo,  it  iieing,  however,  <piite  under¬ 
stood  that  this  fact  in  no  way  infringes  the 
'•ight  of  sovereignty'  which  on  tlie  right  bank 
belong  t()  Liberia. 

Art.  111. —  I.-'j-anco  renounces  th<*  rlghls  <^on- 
ferred  ujnm  her  by  andieiit  I  r(Mtieslo  different 
points  on  the  (irain  Cotust.,  and  I'eeognizes 
the  Bovcreigiity  of  tlie  Uepuhlic  of  Liberia 
over  the  coast  west  of  tiie  (.'u.valla  river.  Tiie 
Jxopuklic  of  IJhcria  \.m  its  part  abandons  ail 
pretensions  which  it  might  set  up  to  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  tlu'  Ivory  Coast  situated  to  tiie 
ea.st  of  the  Cav.vlly  river 

Art.  IV. — The  Ciovernment  t)f  Liln-ria,  as 
in  the  past  will  facilitate  Ity  ail  possible 
means  the  free  engagemenr  of  labourers  on 
the  Liberian  coast  lor  the  French  (iovern- 
inent  or  its  subject.s,  and  the  same  facilities 
are  granted  to  Liberia  by  tho  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  tho  French  part  of  tho  Ivory 
Coast- 

Art.  V.— In  recognizing  tho  bmimlarie.s 
now  fixed  the  Goverijinent  of  tho  French 
Republic  declure.sthat  it  binds  itself  only  to 
tlio  free  and  iiKlependent  Rejmblic  of  Libe¬ 
ria,  and  makes  all  re.servatiou  in  case  of 
that  independonee  being  impaired  or  in  case 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  alienating  any 
portion  of  the  territorios  recognized  as  her  s 
by  the  present  convention, 

NOTES. 

— Thu  BreaiJent  has  been  pleased  to  ap¬ 
point  Gnl.  J.  D.  Jones  Brigadier  General, 
by  brevet,  in  recognition  of  his  servicea  in 
the  late  Half  Cavalla  Expedition. 

■ — Senator  D.  W,  Frazier,  Avas  in  the  City 
for  a  feAv  days  ago.  He  has  suffered  a  severe 
loss  by  the  burning  of  his  farm-house  on  the 
biuoe  River, 

— Hon.  Alfred  3.  King,  has  promised  to 
send  us  a  series  of  letters  on  his  experiences 
at  Chicago,  the  people  he  met,  and  their 
views  Avith  respect  to  Liberia, 

— Mr.  Lomax,  the  Superintendent  of  tho 
County  has  been  compelled  to  keep  his  bed 
foe  several  days.  He  is  suffering  from  con¬ 
gested  liver. 

— The  Union  Mcchanie  Society  of  Mon¬ 
rovia  celebrated  its  thirty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  on  Monday  the  37th.  ulto.  The 
exercises  took  ])Jaco  in  the  M.  E.  Church. 
Tho  annual  address  Avas  delivered  by 
Counsellor  T.  W.  Haynes,  a  member 
of  the  Bocietv,  and  it  was  an  interesting 
and  instructive  one.  The  music  on  tho 
occasion  Avas  nicely  rendered  by  the  choir. 
Upon  the  Avliolo  the  exercises  of  the 
occasion  Avere  pleasing,  instructive  and 
delightful.  At  3  p.  ni,  the  choir  joined 
the  members  of  tlio  Society  at  Luncheon 
at  the  residence  of  the  President,  tho  Rev. 
Henry  Cooper. 

— The  Feeexlvn  Lyceuxi  has  recently 
been  re-established  and  Aviil  hereafter  hold 
its  meetings  at  the  rooms  of  the  National 
Museum. 

—  Doubar  a  Pessy  Chief  living  about  20 
miles  from  Carcysburg  against  Avhoin 
the  citizens  of  that  place  had  filed  a 
complaint,  appealed  to  tbe  President 
through  Mrs.  M.  Cooper  for  a  hearing. 
He  Avas  ordered  to  appear  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  He  promptly  obeyed 
and  arrived  here  on  the  Jth  inst. 

The  charge  against  him  Avas  that  he  ob¬ 
structed  tiio  road  between  Careysburg  and 
the  Interior.  The  Supeiinlendent  of 
Careysburg  lias  been  ordered  to  attend 
when  the  charges  Avill  be  investigated. 

— Mr.  T.  W,  Howard  has  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  several  pumkins  Aveighiiig  between 
40  and  72  lbs  each.  These  Avere  groAvn  at 
his  farm  near  Monrovia.  Persons  may  ob¬ 
tain  seed  npou  application. 

— Pa  Dwalla  still  continues  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the-  northwestern  frontier, 
try  and  is  reported  to  be  preparing  to  make 
another  incursion  into  tire  Teyweh  Conn. 

— The  election  for  a  Senator  to  take 
the  place  of  the  late  S.  M.  Benson  will 
be  held  in  the  County  of  Grand  Bassa 
on  the  llth.  Octobes  prox.  It  is  repor¬ 
ted  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Russ,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Mitchell,  both  of  the  town  of  Edina,  are 
candidates  for  the  seat. 

— MiddletoAvn  near  Cape  Palmas  has  been 
burned  down.  In  Avhat  manner  the  fire  orig 
iuated  is  unknoAvnv 


P1I08PECTU8. 

THE  SAINT  PAUL’S  STEAM  IJOAT  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


The  St.  Paul's  Steamboat  (lompany,  l^td. 

$  10.000.00  in  1000  Shares  of  f  W  OOfeaeli. 

Paifuirnt.  One  Half  on  Application,  the  other  Half  on  allotment. 

i>lHcer),  President,  Hon.  C.  T.  0-  Kinj:*'.  ^ 

Vice  Presidents,  Rev.  T.  A.  Sims,  Mr.  C.  Irons, 

Mr.  Francis  T.  Clark. 
Secretary,  J.  Benj.  Dennis. 


(libson  Sons  (be  C'o. 

Monrovia. 
Planters  and  Deal¬ 
ers  in  Coffee,  Linni- 
ber,  Woods,  and 
other  African  ]iro- 
duce. 

Business  Office, 
ITo.  322  Gurley 
Street. 


Treasurer,  Hon.  R.  A  Sherman. 
Directors. 


¥.  BERWARD 


Managers. 


PAINTEP, 


Solicitors. 

Consulting  EJngineers- 

To  be  in  Monrovia  and  such  other  places  as  may  be  designated- 

The  Board  to  be  composed  of  7-  members,  who  shall  belthe  holders  of  at  least  10  shares. 
Five  members  shall  be  necessary  to  foj’m  a  quorum  to  transact  business.  The  Directors 
to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Share  holders. 

Can  be  transferred  or  sold.  The  Company  having  precedence  of  purchase- 
The  object  of  the  Company  is  to  run  Steamboats  on  St.  Paul’s  River,  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  Passengers  and  Freight. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

I.  ' 

Tb«’  name  of  the  company  shall  be,  the  Saint  Paula  Steam  Boat  Company  Ltd 

II. 

Tho  Office  of  the  company  shall  be  at  Monrovia. 

III. 

The  objects  for -which  the  company  is  established  arc  ajs  follo-ws : — 

1.  To  run  Steam-boats  on,the  St.  Paul’s  River,  Miintserrado  County,  for  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers. 

2.  To  absorb  in  this  connection  the  stoara-boat  busijness  of  Mr.  Clement  Irons. 

3.  To  extend  the  business  to  other  rivers  in  or  ports  of  Liberia  as  openings  may  present  themselves. 

4.  To  promote  any  company  or  companies  for  the  purpose  of  extending  internal  communications  such  as 
the  survey  and  construction  of  roack  and  bridges, 

5.  To  enter  into  such  partnership  or  into  any  arrangement  for  sharing  profits,  union  of  interest,  joint  advent, 
life,  reciprocal  concessions,  or  e^-operation  with^any  person  or  company  .carrying  on  or  engaged  in  or  a- 
bout  to  carry  on  or  e'ngage  in  any  business  of  tran^itction  which  this  company  is  authorized  to  carry  on  or 
engage  in ;  or  any  business  or  transaction  cnjiable  of  being  conducted  so  as  to  directly  or  indirectly 
benefit  this  company,  and  to  ta!ke  and  hold  shares  or  stock  in  or  securities  of,  and  to  subsidize  or  other¬ 
wise  assist  any  such,  company,  and  to  sell,  bold,  ro-issuc,  with  or  without  guarantee  or  otherwise  deal 
with  .such  shares  or  securities. 

6.  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  tho  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

IV. 

The  liabilities  of  the  Members  of  the  company  are  limited  to  the  amount  represented  by  the  number 
of  shares  taken  by  them. 

V. 

The  capital  of  tho  company  is  dmdod  into  One  thousand  Shares  of  Ten  dollars  each  with  power  to 
divide  the  shares  in  the  original  or  any  increased  capital,  into  several  classes. 

Prospectft.  From  a  statement  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Company,  by  Clement  Irons,  owner  of  the  Steamboat  “Sarah 

Ann’’  lately  plying  up  the  Sc.  Paul’s  River,  we  deduce  tho  following  ; — That  the  said  Boat  under  his  man¬ 
agement  for  Six  (6)  months  reduced  the  liabilities  of  said  boat  to  the  amount  of  $  1.400.00,  after  paying 
expenses  His  boat  made  on  an  average,  three  (3)  trips  pr.  week,  making  in  all  trips  in  the  G  months^ 
which  shows  she  made  clear  of  all  expenses  for  management  about  $  17.00  per  trip,  to  which  adding 
$  G,00  for  expenses  we  have  $  23.00  per  trip  as  the  average  gross  earnings. 

Now  the  Boat  this  Company  proposes  to  place  on  the  river  is  to  make  daily  trips  to  and  fro  ;  to  have 
more,  and  better  accommodations  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ;  and  it  will  bc3  about  20  tuns  burthen  ; 
more  than  double  the  capacity  for  conveying  freight  ;therefore  wo  conclude  that  if  it  makes  300  trips  per 
year,  and  the  gross  earnings  be  $  25.00  per  trip  the  total  gross  earnings  fo  r  the  year  will  be  $  T.liOO.OO 
from  which  deduct  $  3. 500.00for  running  expenses  &c.  we  will  have  §>  4.000.00  as  the  Net  earnings. 

From  Freight  alone  we  calculate  if  she  carry  400  bags  Coffee  at  12  cts.  per  Bag  we  will  have  $  48.00  per 
trip,  but  there  will  not  be  a  full  load  every  trip,  hesides  there  will  be  bulkier  cargo  with  less  freightage.  If  we 
will  reduce  her  earnings  to  one  half  which  will  be  $  24.00  per  trip,  this  it  will  be  perceived  does  not  include 
the  passage  money  which  will  more  than  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  lack  of  freight  at  times.  Tho 
aforementioned  calculation  does  not  include  the  round  trip,  which  would  augment  her  earnings  and  allow 
the  company  safely  to  calculate  on  $  25.00  per  diem  as  the  average  gross  earnings  of  the  Boat. 

The  above  calculated  Jp  25.00  is  actually  about  one  fifth  of  the  full  capabiiitie.s  of  the  Boat,  hence  the 
Company  can  safely  say  that  all  investments  made  in  this  Company  will  realize  at  least  from  25%  to 
50  %  dividend  or  profit. 


Ofurps. 

Direetnrs. 


HO  USE  DE  COIiA  TO] I , 

GENERAL 

co'-isrT’K.^oaroi?.. 

EATRONAGE  SOLICITED- 

Frcdk.  y.  yackson  Ur  Co. 

Afiican  Merchaii/s 
1 6  Po}  tland  S'frccatl 
M anchesteo , 
Having  a  i  ho  rough  hno-cu- 
Icdgc  of  ihe  lUcst  .-J/rican 
iiadc,  and  for  a  great 
nunibct  of  years  having 
been  connected  'zoith  the  Li¬ 
berian  trade,  are  ihcrefoi  e 
thoroughly  ((ware  (f  its  re- 
guirenienfs. 

Send  a  hw'a/  (.•rdfr. 

DSHaiS 

Sells 

Coin  FiiPnilure, 
AHardware, 
Varnish  Polish, 

Call  at  his  shop,  Water 
St.,  near  H.  Cooper  &  Son. 

Samuel  F.  Lemnis,  Sne- 
cessoi’  to  I.  C.  Dickinson, 
hc^s  to  notify  the  public 
that  he  is  carr^dng  on  busi¬ 
ness  Eit  the  store  of  the 
bite  I.  C.  Dickinson.  Ho 
solicits  tlie  continued  ptit- 
rouage  _  of  tlic  friends  of 
the  business.  He  is  prepar¬ 
ed  to  continue  tlie  Lamiing 
and  Shipping  business  cvf 
the  late  liiTii. 
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THE  LIBERI.A.  GAZETTE 

E>UBI.I8HED  ON  THE  SeCOND  AND  FOURTH 
Thursday  in  each  month. 

pet  uipy  12  cents. 

^ttbsrnptiun  2.00  per  annum  jtayabU  in 
>x,h'ance,  Pustaye  extri%, 

SCALE  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

t'Oty  cents  a  stimrs  (  Ten  lines  cvnstituU 
<»  s-iuare)  for  exch  in.nertion. 

CORRESPONDENCE  intendetl  hr  this 

}‘Oper  must  have  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  fur  puhlicatiun. 

All  rouaniinivations  should  he  addressed 
“  The  Liberia  Gazette,  Monrovu, 
Liberia,  W.  C.  A. 


Itisa  lamo  argument.  Itislike  the  old  Judge  tj’  power  m  all  that  conoern  briilees  nmcia 
writinghis  judgment  and  hearing  the  ca.se  |  creek.N  jiiila  cnnrt-houae,s  and  sclifioV-lious.-s 
sahrrT^'  agooddealof  what  waa  |  would  I'emure  the  formation  of  a  Council  in 

iftiu,  to  06  KQiid  to  ITIB.kp  1ia  o.ot’.  vovarl  n../l  i<iinv>-  sir  li  I  r.li  ♦... _  _1_  •  •  .  .  . 


T  W.  HOWARD,  Printer. 


SUB-TREASURER  TURNER, 
AND  THE  SINOE  COUNCIL. 

JjF.X.ATOH  Fli.lZIEU  I’LT  IS  A  KeI'LY 
TO  THK  •■(J.lZrfTE," 

'Il.c  ft  me  Old  Jack.  Misleading 
and  Tinctured. 


To  THE  EdiTOU  ok  the  OazETTE. 

Sinite,  ( n  tuber  22nd,  1891. 

^Ve  have  read  your  Htatemeiits  in  the  arti- 
e’e  of  the  llth  Octo.  entitlal — Sub  Treasur¬ 
er  Turner  and  the  Coimcii  of  Siiioe.  They 
are  amusing,  interesting,  and  highly  li/jcfnm/. 
■^I’lrey  are  amusing  in  this  way.  When  the 
paper  made  its  advent  it  was  a  Government 
|)aper.  ltdied  after  a  .short  life  of  toil.  It 
makes  its  appearance  again  under  the  same 
name  professing  to  be  private  property,  but 
tj  careful  readers,  it  appears  like  unto  a  bov, 
who  lived  with  a  friend  of  mine,  named  Jack. 
Jack  would  lie  and  steal.  lu  the  course  of 
time,  Jack  went  to  sea,  and  when  he  came 
back,  lie  professed  to  belong  to  the  church. 
He  was  full  of  prayers  and  singing.  His  old 
master  took  him  into  bis  store.  But,  soon, 
•so  many  things  w'ere  missing  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  concluded,  that  after  all,  if  he  could  read 
and  pray,  he  \va.s  the  same  old  Jack.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  bow  many  times  the  same 
thing  appears  in  one  small  paper.  It  makes 
me  think  of  the  old  apple  trees  in  America, 
tilled  with  apples  in  summer  and  with  sticks 
in  the  winter  time,  which  say  w-ell  there 
has  been  something  good  in  these  old  trees  in 
the  days  gone  by,  if  there  is  not  any 

JQOW’. 

It  is  tinctured,  in  that  it  is  misleading 
In  statement,  w'ben  it  is  said  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Turner  admit  his  conduct  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  his  removal  was  ba.sed  upon 
political  necessities.  There  is  much  said 
about  the  lawgoveining  the  Superintendents 
and  Council,  but  remember  this,  the  law  is 
always  the  same,  but  our  opinions  differ. 
We  still  hold  that  the  Council  has  a  right  to 
meet,  suspend  an  offender,  and  inform  the 
President,  and  if  he  approves,  w’eil,  if  not, 
•well,  there  is  no  hanging  matter.  It  is  not 
6Ver-leaping|bound8,  dor  flying  in  thb  lace  of' 
^he  Exediitiv?.  £)o  not  ,,try  to  ,  make  the 
people  believe  that  in  ,  far-away  Districts, 
that  the  Superintendent’s  Council  is  of  no 
good.  It  has  good  in  it.  It  makes  people 
polite  and  smooth  after  hanging  up  for  a  few 
days  in  the  wind,  and  causes  them  to  respect 
the  ?^«<iryN(Zh'.'9  and too.  Again  you  speak 
pf  the  aetiop  of  the  Council  as  a  thing  un¬ 
heard  of,  Did  you  know  that  in  1886,  the 
Council  dismissed  neaily  all  of  the  local  offi¬ 
cers  ?  Have  you  not  a  knowledge  that  there 
are  now  officers  in  Since  who  have  never 
balanced  their  accounts  ?  and  why  do  you 
now  say  the  action  of  the  Council  was  not 
sustained  because  Turner  had  no  time  to 
make  and  render  accounts  ?  Did  not  Sub- 
Treasurer  Peal  make  his  report  and  settle  his 
accounts  after  he  was  out  of  office  five 
months  ? 

What  kind  of  thing  are  you  talking  about  ? 


said,  to  be  said  to  make  us  get  vexed  and  quar- 
rel,  but  we  are  not  going  to  quarrel,  but  wc 
shall  have  our  say,  and  still  remain  true  to 
each  other.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
shirk  duty  by  putting  up  the  plea  that  Sinoe 
has  had  too  much  of  her  share  in  petition¬ 
ing  the  functionaries  of  Government,  and  the 
Chie  f  Magistrate.  M  e  have  not  commenced 
yet,  to  what  we  intend  doing,  and  shall  re- 
peat  it,  as  often  as  necessary.  Turn  and  over¬ 
turn  is  the  order  of  inspiration,  and  has  the 
divinity  of  man,  and  the  Godhead  marked 
upon  it.  Do  not  put  too  much  upon  the 
Sinoe  people.  They  are  a  peculiar  people, 
and  what  suits  other  people  does  not  satisfy 
them,  and  it  comes  about  in  this  wise. 
When  there  are  large  Communities,  and 
many  aspirants  for  political  positions,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  get  around,  and  a  long¬ 
er  time,  still,  to  educate  the  masses  into  the 
science  of  Government.  Whereas  in  smaller 
places  like  Sinoe,  one  goes  the  rounds  in  a  short 
time,  and  nt»  few  have  served  first  as  Collector 
of  Customs,  then  as  Wharfinger  Lawyer, 
Representative,  Clerk  of  Court,  Land  bur- 
veyer,  &c.,  and  in  a  short  time,  those  people 
gain  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  a- 
bout  Government.  A  few  words  with 
smiles,  and  fewer  dollars  do  not  satisfy  their 
minds;  and  the  some  tactics  depended  upon 
at  other  times,  fail  in  their  case.  In  many 
large  places,  some  people  do  not  know  the 
Collectcr  of  Customs,  from  the  Post  Master, 
nor  that  there  has  been  a  time  that  one  man 
served  for  both  positions.  Not  so  here.  Eve¬ 
ry  boy  of  any  considerable  size  does  not  only 
know  the  men,  but  can  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  iimre  talking  will  not  satisfy 
him.  This  is  the  difference  between  Sinoe 
people  and  people  from  other  sections  of 
the  Country. 

Again,  the  people  of  Sinoe  can  be  found 
always  when  needed,  and  always  answer 
when  tlie  time  comes.  When  you  are  ready, 
call  the  roll,  and  we  will  be  there. 


D.  W.  FRAZIER. 


REVIEWED. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Gazette  ; 

I  notice  several  coil inunications  in 
your  issue  of  September  27tli  that  touch 

TiriTT.ll-.  X.  ....A  1  _  • 


chords  with  which  my  mind  are  in  uni 
The  Ohij’- Ashland  letter  and  the 
Editorial  on  the  October  town  meetino-s 
contain  thoughts  on  local  interests.  I  aTn 
not  in  the  haliit  of  animadverting  on  the 
doings  of  the  Fathers,  for  if  ]  love  any  set 
of  men  dead  or  living,  most,  I  love  them. 

In  iho  year  the  teiritorv  now 
known  as  Liberia  were  the  four  Colonies 
of  Montserrado,  Grand  Bassa,  Sinou  and 
.Maryland,  under  their  respective  patrons 
and  with  separate  governmenls. 

The  paucity  of  territory  attached  to 
each  colony  made  every  public  measure 
of  tile  colony  a  local  one,  hut  when  they 
were  erectoU  inlo  a  single  and  Indepen¬ 
dant  State,  the  new  made  counties  were 
left  without  any  local  interests.  Hence  eve¬ 
ry  improvement  waa  oentered  in  tbegeneral 
Government.  A  bridge,  a  road,  a  jail, 
a  court  house,  the  clearing  of  a  creek,  the 
dyking  of  a  swamp,  all  had  to  be  authorized 
and ,  appropriated  for  by  the  Legislature. 

What  has  this  done  for  us?  p'irst.  it  has 
created  a  jealousy,  if  not  a  clashing,  in  the 
National  Council. 

“  We  want  a  bridge,  ”  and  “  We  want  a 
jail”  ‘'if  you  will  vote  for  out  bridge  we’ll 
vote  for  your  jail.  ” 

“  There  is  not  enough  money  for  both 
and  we  need  our  prison  worse  than  you 
do  the  bridge.  ”  “Ah!  well  then  let  tiie  crim 
Inals  escape.  ”  Well  you  swim  across 
your  creek  ”aud  thi^ealousy  is  often  trans- 
fered  to  the  constituency  of  the  several 
counties.  Again,  every  office  from  the  Con¬ 
stable  to  a  Superintendent  is  centered  in  the 
Capital;  hence  recommendations  made 
in  town  meetings  are  but  a  mockery;  a  par¬ 
tisan  caucus  goes  dGectly  contrarv  to 
recommendations  of  the  former  meetings. 

Consequently  local  interests,  at  present, 
must  exist  and  be  augmented  through  the 
I  Ootobertowp  meetings.  But  to§ive  the  conn 


‘  ■‘Jtniuu  Ui  a  X'OUIlCll  in 

which  cuch  towii.ship  might  bereprtseiued. 
Such  11  body  sut,„.  lor  a  brief  space  ol  two 
or  three  days  tbe  l.pgislaturc  can  create,  no 
'  oubt,  as  easily  asitiliH  the  town  meetings. 
Ihen  liiicK  up  this  power  bv  leaving  more  of 
the  revenue  iii  the  county’s 

treaslirj'^'rnid  tho  privilege  to  uso  the 
working  prisoners  or  chair  gang  on  the 
works,  fill'  this  latter  public  force,  at  jire.-icnt, 
spends  most  of  its  time  in  works  of  little 
public  utility,  i  feel  then,  there  would 
bean  cjiportunity  for  0  lie  comity  to  em¬ 
ulate  another,  which  emulation  can 
scarcely  exist  now. 

It  isright  that  a  eommission  should  em¬ 
anate  pom  head  quarters,  as  far  as  the  docu- 
nieiit  Is  conoeriied,  yet  the  Chief  Executive 
is  not  always  acquainted  with  the  men 
he  uoloinates  for  officers,  hence  his  choice 
is  basW  on  the  iiiformiition  imparted 
through  tiiecomity's  representatives,  mem¬ 
bers  ut  ihe  House  anu  , Senate.  In  niauv 
cases  tliiir  choice  is  anieie  partisan  one.  anil 
unsatislacl ory  to  ilie  people  these  othcers 
are  to  serve.  In  colonial  days  for  each  set¬ 
tlement,  out  of  three  nominees  of  the  jteo- 
ple,  the  Governor  chose  two  officers.  It 
might  bo  well  if  all  county  officers  were 
elected;  the  non-possessicn  of  certain  le¬ 
gal  qualifications  being  the  only  restriction. 

It  is  iiiaimed  that  onr  Govi-i'nment  is 
modeled  after  tha  t  of  the  United  iStaies,  but 
few,  ^  jieihaps,  stop  to  think  what  a  materi¬ 
al  dill'eienee  tbero  is  between  a  J'ederat- 
cd  Rilpubiie  and  a  cunsohdaud  itepubl- 
ic  iilje  imrs. 

By  having  Superintendents  or  nominal 
Governoi'S  for  each  of  our  counties,  tbe 
oruile  idea  does  sometimes  prevail  that 
our  euiiiities  repre.sent  States. 

Yes,  tile  Fathers  had  that  form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  guide,  and  adojaed  sneh 
parts  as  hbviously  suited  their  condition. 
It  is  a  question,  liowcver,  how  far  they 
could  make  the  immediate  circumstances 
of  Liberiii  conform  to  those  of  the  United 
States . 

The  genius  of  a  people  am]  their  sur- 
roimdiqs  when  guided  by  wisdom  and 
discrotiqii  will  generally  dictate  to  them 
the  hasii  ujion  which  to  build  and  the 
changes liieoessary  in  the  structure  to  eii 
sure  pcfmaneucy  and  satisfaction.  This 
principle  our  sigfiatorics  fully  recognized. 
T'he  fniiirers  of  the  government  had  high 
hopes  for  Liberia,  but  they  did  not  expect 
their  descendants  to  attain  this  eminence 
by  servilely  following  any  people  or  na. 
tion. 

The  present  method  of  appomlingoffi. 
cers  is,  I  ljelieve,  a  draw-back  to  our  local 
interests,  tor  if  justice  A.  and  constable 
B.  aro  iigt  the  men  the  citizens  recom¬ 
mended  111  their  town  meeting,  there  is 
an  apathy  manifested  in  upholding  their 
authority.  Besides  confidence  is  lost  in  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  who  will  palm 
off  on  an  innocent  community  partyzism 
for  patrmtism. 

‘‘Pedagogy,”  drew  my  attention  also, 
and  I  hojio  that  the  writer  may  impress  it 
upon  theiiitizeps  that  among  the  inijirove 
mentsof  Lcli  town  and  village,  should  be 
a  substantial  school  house.  1  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  ^  the  Government  slioulq  erect 
these  edifices,  for  they  should  be  a  local 
care,  for  isie  benefit  of  the  children  of  all. 

1  feel  thacia  town  or  village  that  has  not 
the  ambition  to  build  such  a  house  should 
have  no  sohool. 

To  those  quasi  Americo-Liberians  whom 
WO  claim  and  the  natives  also  claim,  as 
rnontionoil  in  the  article  “Interior,”  I 
give  a  passing  notice.  The  claim  of  the  ab¬ 
origines  to  these  highly  dual  characters, 
generally  (though  not  always)  arises  from 
the  depth  of  native  habits  into  which 
they  have  fallen.  The  country  will  have 
to  suffer  much  ard  long  irom  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  these  unprincipled  persons,  unless 
they  are  debarred  front  certain  jirivileges, 
or  punished  severely  when  /o,uud  out. 

Another  topic  worth  attention  ot  all  Li¬ 
berians  is  jthe  fact  that  for  25  years  the 
population*  of  Liberia  has  been  sec  down 
at  1«,000  j  Americo-Liberians.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  inlhe  Clay-Ashland  letter  is  iuded 
a  hapjiy  thought,  “siaiple,  practicable” says 
a 


the  writer.  It  need  not  be  the  town  clerk 
arbitrarily.  Init  any  competent  citizen 
migut  eomjiile  these  ninsl  inij/ortiint  sta¬ 
tistics  and  be  paid  out  of  tile  town  treasury. 
I  for  one  am  weary  of  sceii-g  ami  readiii.g 
statistics  of  other  coiintrie,s  and  eati  hear 
or  kuow  nothing  of  those  of  my  own. 

UNlrtO.N' 


BRIDGES. 

To  THE  Editoii  of  the  Gazette 
SlK, 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  Iron  Bridge  has  been  put  over  tho 
the  stream  of  water  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Buchanan  in  Bassa  County,  Along 
want  has  been  supplied,  and  this  improvu- 
meut  is  likely  to  induce  others. 

This  has  caused  me  to  think  a  bit,  and  af¬ 
ter  learning  of  the  intention  of  the  people  of 
Clay-Ashland,  to  put  a  similar  bridge  acros.s 
the  Creek  near  Freeman's,  I  feel  it  my  du¬ 
ty  to  speak  and  give  my  views  on  the  matter 

The  iron  bridge  at  Bassa  may  be  very 
tyell  for  many  reasons,  but  1  object  to  get¬ 
ting  out  Iron  bridges  for  any  Croeli,  of  the 
St.  Paul's  Kiver,  or  for  Monrovia,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons. 

1st.  Because  we  have  an  abundance  of 
stone  and  clay — better^material — on  the  spot. 

2nd.  Because  it  is  no  economy  to  em¬ 
ploy  foreigners  and  aliens  to  do  for  us  what 
we  can  do  for  ourselves  as  cheaply. 

Srd,^  Because  every  dollar  sent  needless¬ 
ly  to  England  impoverishes  Liberia. 

4th.  Because  all  coin  will  be  required, 
whereas  to  do  it  ourselves  we  can  utilize 
merchandise  to  a  great  extent. 

5th.  And  lastly,  but  not  least,  because  we 
are  tacitly  teaching  our  children  bad  lessons 
by  importing  things  that  we  can  and  should 
make  and  produce.  To  look  up  to  the  white 
man  for  every  thing  ;  to  mistrust  and  not 
believe  in  themselves. 

These,  I  think,  are  quite  sufficient  reasons 
for  trying  to  do  it  for  ourselves. 


I  would  suggest  a  stone  and  brick  hrid<re 
after  the  style  of  the  above  design,  10  or 
12  feet  wide.— M’e  could  then  utilize  our 
own  materials  and  home  labor,  The  Brirlge 
wo  rld  be  firmer,  stronger  and  more  durable,  io 
■say  nothing  of  the  great  advantage  of  teach 
ing  volmne.s  of  lessons  to  both  old  and 
young,  most  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  both 
our  abilities  and  capaliilities  ;  which  i-rno- 
rance,  together  with  the  lack  of  confidence 
among  our  people,  are  the  things  in  my  o- 
pimon  most  to  be  fought  in  the  indu.strial 
and  material  development  of  this  conntiv. 
And  I  am  thinking  that  there  is  nothing  cal¬ 
culated  so  strongly  to  enlighten  men  and 
encourage  enterprise  as  the  successful  ac- 
complrshment  of  such  things  as  are  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  stupendous,  or  impossible ;  for 
then  the  truthlulness  of  tho  familiar  ex¬ 
pression,  ‘'Tf //at  wan  ha.t  dimv  7nan  can  da  ” _ 

will  be  proven.  Once  get  our  people  to  be- 
lieve  this,  and  in  themselves,  and  they  will  do 
wonders.  They  are  naturally  smart  enoimh 
but  Ignorance  and  false  training  has  hani- 
pered  them.  Theoretical  teaching  alone  will 
never  develop  this  country,  it  is  now  time  to 
prove  theory  by  practice. 

I  have  given  Senator  King  of  Clay-Ash¬ 
land  estimates  for  suuh  a  bridn-e  60  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide:  tho  bridge,  to  have  three 
spans.  It  will  last  not  lesi  than  a  hundred  yeais. 

Before  closing  I  beg  to  remind  ray  readers 
that  the  same  old  stubborn  facts  are  still 
true,  viz  ;  that  things  are  dearest  which 
s^m  cheapest  that  things  half  done  are  not 
at  all  done.  That  others  can  never  do  thim's 
as  well  for  us  as  we  can  do  them  for  ourselves 

Where  are  most  of  those  beautiful  houses 
that  graced  the  settlements  and  banks  ot  the 
St.  Paul's  twenty  or  more  years  ago  ’  Echo 
answers  where,— but  I  arm-er  they  we^e 
cheaply  and  haU.'auiU,  then  f  ,ro  they  were  dear 
and  not  at  all  built.  They  were  only  nut  nn 
and  soon  fell  down.  In  Monrovia,  and  here 

houses 

-5,  80,  40,  and  even  50  years  old  which  are. 


still  in  Rno'i  coiulitioii.  Why  '!  Ix'caiisc 
they  were  well  built  out  of  Rooil  nuiterials 
■withont  reganl  to  cost  so  much  as  to  dura- 
liilitv- - Remeuihcr,  soon  ripe,  soon  rot¬ 

ten  is  applicable  in  many  ways. 

Finally,  In  every  country  and  in  every 
age  (iod  has  placed  both  the  men,  materials 
and  means  tor  its  development  in  every  ave¬ 
nue.  It  is  with  the  people  of  that  country  to 
utilize  them  or  not. 

I  trust  the  people  of  the  River  and  parts 
adjacent  will  understand  me,  for  1  mean  oidy 
good  towards  them. 

Yours  for  improvement, 
.I.BEN.I.  DENNIS. 

_ ^ 

NEGRO  EMIGRATION. 

'•  The  Chkaijo  Record  ”  SeptE5Ibek;Gth.,  1891 

A  migration  society  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  is 
Rtud  to  iiave  closed  a  contract  with  a  Philadel- 
phia  steamship  company  for  the  transportation 
of  5  000  negroes  from  the  southern  states  to  Li¬ 
beria  prior  to  Nov.  1.  It  is  said  that  the  same 
society  wiU  carry  out  10,000  more  emigrants  of 
the  same  character  to  the  same  destination  by 

'^'Theso  reports,  it  they  be  true,  indicate  the 
most  important  movement  in  the  du-eotion  oi 
negro  emigration  in  the  history  of  the  race,  it 
remains  only  to  prove  their  truth,  bo  much  has 
been  said  and  so  little  done  m  the  work  that  the 
American  people  naturally  suspend  judgmenton 
such  reports  until  they  find  confirmation  m  fact. 
More  than  once  the  too  credulous  colored  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  south  has  been  invoigkd  mto  pretend¬ 
ed  schemes  of  Liberian  emigration,  only  to  find 
himself  deserted  and  stranded  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Many  even  of  those 
who  have  been  carried  to  Liberia  have  foimd 
in  that  far-away  land  a  sorry  chance  of  improv- 
ing  the  conditions  left  behind.  ,  .  ,  . 

It  is  the  memory  of  these  facts  winch  inspires 
the  hope  tliat  the  reports  now  current  niay 
prove  true.  But  the  Atro-Ainerican,  like  his 
Caucasian  brothers,  enjoys  a  perfect  right  to  go  oi 

stay,  so  long  as  ho  pays  his  way  and  obeys  the 
law. 


Tim  ERENCII  IN  AERIC 
The  IVestirn  t'ress,  ”  August  2.0tb,  1894. 


A  DISAVOWAL, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette. 

CVe  noticed  in  your  October  niimhcr  a  puhh- 
calion  headed  “Snb  Treasurer 
Goirac.il  of  Sinoe”  giving  a  descriptive  detai  of 
that  Council’s  unwarranted  proceedings  Ac  that 
council  is  composed  of  the  chiei  “ 

rv  and  the  representatives  we  oo  neidei  it  not  e 
miss  to  assure  the  public  generally  that  ueithei 
Col  VY.  E.  Harris,  nor  Eepresenlative  Eajnes 
Zl  anvthing  to  do  with  it,  Irat  rather  strove  a- 
gainst  "the  in-egular  and  nidawful  ’ 

in  tact  would  not  be  present  the  day  of  then  ap- 
'p'hdmrt  of  H.  B.  Brown  as  8ub-  T«.asnrer. 

*  Hon.  W.  E.  Hams. was  so  disgusted  with  the 
unprecedented  proceedings  that  he  abruptly  left 

ihe  so  called  cmmcil  and  wrote  an  Injimetion 

‘at  once.  The  same  legal 
used  wore  cited  and  discussed  at  full  length 
showing  tlic  prerogatives  of  the  Suporintendcn  , 
acting  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  President  Wt, 
to  no  efiect.  These  men  seemed  mad  and  bent 
on  the  dismissal  of  Turner,  right  or  wrong-^ 
a  proof  of  this  tliey  attempted  to  >6^®  1'’® 

junction,  ami  the  Superintendent  up  to  tins  date 

has  set  the  order  of  the  President,  for  the  le- 
instaUation.  of  Tm-iier,  at  naught. 

The  only  w-ay  to  cool  some  of  these  Bosses 
or  political  demagogues  is  to  silence  them  as 
Ho‘n.  Beeves  was  for  attempting  to  operate  a- 
gainst  the  order  of  E— e  W; 

Sinofe,  Octo.  1S94:-  ^ _ 

LIBERIAN  COFFEE, 


I.VTERESTING  INEOUMivTION  FROM  MR.  THOMAS 
CHRISTY. 

Lomloii  E.  C.  Ang,  3,  IS94. 

Sir  —1  notice  in  the  Tropical  AgriaMu- 
for  July  that  Liberian  coffee  is  like  y 
t,o  boom  in  Ceylon.  Of  oourse  .1  you  go  to 
auYof  the  people  who  really  understand 
whaUhe  flavour  of  a  high  class  ceffey 
thev  turn  up  their  noses  at  Lihermn,  but  I 
havi  endeavourect  to  show  that  there  are 
cevlaiu  people  in’  England  and  in  Frince 
vdio  purchase  coffee  only  for  the  st.ong 
flavour  and  they  purchase  it  ^ ‘™- 

pregnates  or  saturates  more  of'Sily  the  diff 
erent  ingredients  which  they  sell  foi  (ol- 
fee”  when  ground  np,  and  it  is  tins  class  of 
dealers  who  want  the.  Liberian -heeause  i  is 
found  here  to  carry  a  great  ueal  of  stiengt .. 
On  the  other  hand  the  giant,  mamgogHie 
coffee  and  anv  of  the  vanet.es-  of  eoffee 
Trabica  yields  beautiful  fl.avour  especially 

SexL;  but  in  the  generality  ol  houses 

coffee  if  ™;lli:ble^: 

Sn^'^Vinto  a  decoction  im 
diTnklng.  Asarnle  it  is  found  that  the  cafe 
noir  or  black  coffee  requires  an  ounce  ofcoL 
fee  to  prodnee  a  really  good  rich  oup  of  this 
beverage. 


Though  the  enmseiilatioii  of  Iht  Congo 
treaty  in  such  a  way  as  to  practically  restore 
the  stutm  r/H«  has  given  infinite  satisfaction 
to  the  Eroiicli  people,  and  has  pnjiUiced  a 
corrospoiidiiig  feeling  of  depression  jiiinongst 
the  more  advanced  Imperial  expimauiiists  in 
England,  it  is  tolerably  plain  that  certain 
now  elements  of  friction  between  I  the  two 
Powers  are  in  process  of  evolutiot  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  For  the  moiiieiit|lie  drag 
has  been  placed  on  the  race  for  the  sources 
of  the  Nile;  but  the  restlessness  of  tljc  French 
has  manifested  itself  in  another  direction. 

The  other  day  it  was  announced  thi  tthe  Eu¬ 
ropean  Republic  had  concluded  a  tr  iiity  with 
the  sister  Hopublio  of  Liberia,'  1ife»*^iiiy  Re¬ 
public  in  Africa,  and  the  smallest,  fcith  the 
exception  of  Luheck,  in  the  w'orld.  Ehe  pre¬ 
cise  terms  of  this  compact  have  notijet  been 
disclosed,  and  that  being  so  we  are,  perhaps, 
unalile  to  apprehend  its  true  sigqificance. 
Nevertheless,  having  regard  to  the,  iituation 
of  the  Liberian  Republic  on  the  \Vi  ;t  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  having  regard  also  to  be  trend 
ot  French  activity  in  that  part  of  tl ;  world, 
the  Fraiico-Liberian  compact  is  :  a  instru¬ 
ment  the  existence  of  which  the  Bt  tish  For¬ 
eign  Office  cannot  afford  to  regard  i  ith  per¬ 
fect  complacency.  It  would  be  prei  iiiture  to 
assume  that  Liberia  is  about  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  rapidly  growing  Franco- Af|can  Lm- 
nire;  hut  our  experience  of  how  easi.J,  in  oth- 
parts  ot  the  globe,  the  smaller 'jand  le.»s 
powerful  States  become  merged  m  ilje  great¬ 
er  and  more  powerful,  is  sufficient  t)  inspire 
the  idea  that  the  French  have  not  entered  in¬ 
to  an  alliance  with  Liberia  for  the  litre  pur¬ 
pose  of  mutual  defence.  That  of  ccijrse,  may 
bo  the  primary  object  of  the  compaifi;  but  it 
would  be  wise  to  regard  it  as  something  in  the 
nature  cf  a  preliminary  step.  ThiJ  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  locus  standi  in  Liberia  mmtiiatural- 
Iv  give  to  the  French  access  to  a  fcinsiderr 
bly  extended  range  of  coastline  on  the  west, 
and,  moreover,  it  must  tend  to  lAmg  tR® 
French  into  closer  touch  with  the  T.fitish  set¬ 
tlements  at  Sierra  Leone.  On  the  north  side 
of  this  colony  the  French  already  possess  a 
secure  foothold  in  Senegambia;  so  that  with 
the  establishment  of  French  inttueiioe  in  Li¬ 
beria,  the  British  settlement  runs  ,ijme  risk 
of  being  “nipped,”  to  adopt  the  p:  raseology 
of  the  Arctic  explorer.  A  teleg  im  from 
Paris  yesterday  also  reports  that  a  strong 
force  of  French  troops  is  about  to  e  drafted 
from  the  interior  to  the  Ivory  coas  ,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  French  posiiioii  thei  i.  Ihese 
movements  alone  would  afford  tole  ably  clear 
indication  of  the  purport  ot  the  french  de¬ 
signs  on  the  west  coast;  but  when  they  are 
considered  in  con  j  unction  with  the  n.anceuvres 
executed  there  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
situation  becomes  one  of  real  impoi'.aaee..  A 
glance  at  a  fairly  good  political  map  of  Afri¬ 
ca  will  show  how  the  French  have  over-run 
the  western  lobe  of  of  Africa.  TliB  isolated 
,  exploring  expeditions-  -all  of  then  of  a  mil¬ 
itary  character— have  long  since iiractical- 
ly  joined  hands  from  Algiers  oii  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  seaboard,  to  the  iiortkern  bank 
of  the  Congo,  the  French  proteetid  ternto 
ry  extending  eastwards  well-nigh  to  Darfur, 
which  is  one  of  the  southermost  produces  of 
the  Khedivate. 

In  this  vast  tract  of  territory  there  are 
patches  belonging  to  England  and  Germany^ 
but  roughly  speaking,  the  greater  part  ol 
the  “hinterland”  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  pioneers.  The  collisions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone  showed  con 
olusively  how  loosely  the  frontiers  of  the 
spheres  of  influence  are  delimitated  ;  and  al¬ 
though  these  collisions  may  have  been  the 
result  of  pure  accident,  and  entirely  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  any  sinister  deugn,  it  is 
fairly  obvious  that  the  tendency  of],  I  renoh 

policy  ill  this  part  of  Africa  is  to  throttle 
British  trade  with  the  interior  by  way  ot  the 
western  stations,  and  to  compel  evacuation 
through  sheer  force  of  commercial  ■  depres¬ 
sion.  And  if  this  view  of  the  case  he  accept¬ 
ed,  a  special  significance  attaches  to  the 
statement  reported  in  our  issue  of  yesterday, 
that  the  French  have  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Ashantee.  They  are  already  supreme  in  Da¬ 
homey,  which  has  a  good  coast-line,  and  the 
evident  scheme  is  to  induce  the  lung  As¬ 
hantee  to  accept  French  protection,  m  order 
that  the  same  sort  of  pressure  as  has_  been 
successfully  brought  to  bear  on  Hierra  L«>ne 
may  be  applied  to  the  Gold  Coast,  of  Whicn 
Ashantee  forms  the  hinterland.  It  'was, 
moreover,  reported  that  on  their  march  to 
Commasiie  the  French  expeditienuy  force  tor 
mally  annexed  several  other  plots  of  territo¬ 
ry,  and  raised  the  tricolour.  Theoretically 
speaking  the  British  have  no  right  to  object 


to  the  establishment  of  a  French  Brotectorate 
in  Ashantee.  If  the  King  be.  willing  to  sub 
scribe  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kiml  we 
cannot  say  him  nay  ;  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  ruler  of  Ashantee  will  not  he 
wholly  averse  to  adopt  this  step  as  a  sort  of 
reprisal  for  British  interference  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  history,  though 
as  a  matter  ot  fact  he  owes  his  position  on 
the  throne  to  the  prompt  action  of  British 
troops  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  (then 
Bit  G.arnet)  Wolselev.  The  rumour  is, 
and  it  has  naturally  created  not  a  little  un¬ 
easiness  amongst  the  British  settlers  in 
West  Africa,  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  in¬ 
vited  the  French  at  his  capital,  and  that  he 
is  prepared  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  that  ol 
the  new-comers,  who  were  by  no  means 
slow  to  respond  to  his  overtures.  Ihe  mo\e 
is  decidedly  significant,  and  an  expert  on  Af¬ 
rican  politics,  writing  the  other  day,  declar¬ 
ed  that  in  consequence  of  the  French  expan¬ 
sionist  movement  in  West  and  Cential  Afri¬ 
ca,  Sierra  Leone,  from  a  flourishing  colony, 
is  ’dwindling  down  into  a  mere  settfement. 
The  once  considerable  trade  on  the  Gambia 
is  handicapped  for  the  same  reason  ;  i .  s. , 
that  the  French  hold  the  hinterlands-  ihe 
Gold  Coast,  though  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
conditiC'ii  at  present,  is  being  gradually  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  belt  of  French  territory  ;  and 
its  decadence  is  only  a  question  of  time 
It  mav  be  urged  that  these  are  the  forebod- 
intis  of  the  pessimist ;  but  the ,  news  that 
France  has  obtained  a  lodgment  in  Ashantee 
seems  to  suggest  that  theie  is  more  founda¬ 
tion  for  these  opinions  than  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  predictions  of  the  habitual  pro¬ 
phet  of  evil. 


_aU  the  pre.ss'inlliKTice,  the  literary  elh.rts 
put  forth,  tokens  of  the  aesthetic  culture  iic 
uuired,  ami  proofs  of  advancement  made  m 
art  and  science.  Allmling  to  the  commer- 
cial  development  ot  tlie  country  -the  leetii- 
ror  said  that  it  was  imlicated  in  tlie  exports, 
wliich  consisted  of  palm-kerrnds,  sugar  ginger, 
palm  oil,  fibres,  rubber,  camwood,  ivoiy  and 
principally  coffee.  A  most  striking  ideu, 
brought  out  by  the  lecturer  in  the  course  ol 
his  remarks,  was  that  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
not  the  mission  of  American  Negroes  to  como 
to  Africa,  settle  together  in  one  place,  ami 
found  independent  governments,  but  to  (iis- 
perse  themselves  among  the  aboriginal  peo 
pie  and  assist  the  latter  in  building  up  en  ¬ 
lightened  nationalities.  The  leciiire  closed 
with  a  number  of  hints  and  reports  on  the 
cultivation  ot  Coffee  is  Liberia  and  a  strong 
recommendation  of  Agriculture  as  being  the 
basis  for  national  prosperity. 

The  lecture  was  followed  with  addresses 
by  C.  A.  Bapara  Williams  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  11. 
Samuel,  Professor  M.  J.  E.  Ajayi,  Rev.  W. 
B.  Fnba,  Professor  R.  .4.  Coker,  L.  H.  G- 
batcini  Esq.,  and  Rev.  B.  G.  Pinnock.  The 
Emergency  Club  Band  discoursed  some  ex¬ 
cellent  airs  at  intervals  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  John  P.  Jackson,  presided. 
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lecture  ON  LIBERIA. 

("  The  Lagos  IVecklii,  ”  October  13th,  1894.) 

The  Rev.  Mojolv  Agrebi  gave  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  fecture  last  evening  on  Liberia  to  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience  in  the  Na¬ 
tive  Baptist  Church,  Joseph  Street.  The  lec¬ 
turer,  who  is  pastor  of  the  Church  and  has 
recently  visited  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  in 
his  opening  remarks,  referred  briefly  to  the 
history  of  the  Negro  republic,  and  said  that 
he  had  found  much  to  admire  in  Liberia  as 
an  independent  Christian  African  Govern¬ 
ment,  tliough  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  Liberia  was  an  miqualified  success. 
That  personally,  he  was  not  much  enamoured 
of  republican  forms  of  government  which  he 
regarded  as  an  impossible  idea  for  the  Afri¬ 
can,  and  quoted  Dr.  Blyden  and  Dr.  Richard- 
son  in  support  of  the  view.  But,  said  the 
lecturer,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
the  cream  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  faet  that 
it  is  conducted  by  black  men;  men,  who 
though  they  have  foreign  names,  are  many 
of  them  as  black  as  ebony.  Liberia,  he  said, 
is  therefore  one  ot  the  most  daring  and 
erraudest  attempts  in  the  history  of  the  black 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Liberty :  and  as  such,  Liberia  would 
never  cease  to  ’oe  a  fact  in  the  world  s  histo¬ 
ry.  And  though  she  might  be  unable— aud 
uerhaps  fortunately  unable — to  make  pro¬ 
gress  by  leaps  and  bounds,  she  would  by  slow 
degrees  acquire  a  place  among  the  nations. 
Touching  the  social  aspect  of  Liberia,  the 
lecturer  said,  Liberia  is  at  present  a  little  A- 
nierica  in  Africa.  The  people  as  a  whole  have 
nut  yet  become  indigenously  African.  They 
were  more  white  than  black  in  their  customs 
and  habits,  and  he  ventured  the  opinion  that 
a  reasonable  intermixture  and  amalgamation 
with  the  aboriginal  element  would  tend  to 
improve  the  situation.  There  are,  he  sard, 
intelligent  Liberians  who  have  discovered 
this  untoward  aspect  of  their  social  life  and 
who  are  putting  forth  stringent  efforts  to 
remedy  it.  These  receive  aboriginal  intel¬ 
ligent  Africans  with  open  arms,  and  in  some 
cases  have  taken  educated  aboriginal  maidens 
to  wife.  The  aboriginal  element  in  Liberia, 
is  represented  the  lecturer  said,  by  the  Maii- 
dinuo,  Vey.  Pesscy,  Gollab,  Dey,  Bassa  and 
Kroo  tribes.  One  of  these  (the  Vey),  have 
invented  an  alphabet  of  their  own  language 
and  by  which  they  communicate  with  one  a- 
nother  in  writing.  The  Kroos,  the  lecturer 
went  on  to  say,  form  not  an  insignificant 
portion  of  the  body  politic,  and  though  they 
m-e  regarded  in  Lagos  with  something  akin 
to  scorn,  in-  Iiiberia  they  develop  into  re¬ 
spectable  intelligent  citizens  and  become 
office-holders  in  the  Government.  The  lec¬ 
turer  dwelt  briefly  on  the  physical  aspect  ot 
the  country,  and  the  existing  reUgious  and 
educational  system.  And  in  oounoetion  with 
the  latter  referred  to  the  National  Museum, 
where  he  said  you  can  meet  with  the  materi¬ 
als  referring  to  the  early  age  of  the  republic 


It  is  a  relief  to  pass  from  Oebober  to  Novrir- 
hcr— the  former  gives  us  so  much  water.  The 
rains  we  usually  have  in  September,  this  year 
we  li-id  in  October.  But  as  larmers  we  can  not 
grumble;  for  we  know  whin  «e  are  liaving  pro- 
tracte.1  rains  that  a  favorable  dry  season  will 
naturally  follow.  This  montli  also  brought  a- 
rouml  our  National  Thanksgiving  liay  Uie  Is  . 
inst  — wliich  is  now  evcnwliere  on  this  river  ob¬ 
served  as  a  lioliday  -tins  year  especially  so. 

In  spite  of  the  hard  tunes  and  the  prospect  of 
short  Coffee  crops,  on  account  of  llie  proloiigeil 
drv  season  and  resultant  drought,  we  feel  Unit 

w-e  have  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  and 
a  lively  hope  for  the  fuluie;  fur  if  the  crops  be 
short  the  coming  season,  nature  e'  CT.v  wnere 
promises  that  they  must  be  manifold  the  si  i, 
ceeding  soasoii  and  this  is  a  consolation  to  tliete 
who  mav  live  to  reap  lhem.  Me  lenturo  to 
assert  that  every  farm  in  this  settlement  lias 
received  better  attention  tins  year  than  foi 
some  time  past,  and  that  more  breadstutls  have 
been  planted  every  where,  and  so  that  u  tins 
year  repeats  itself  thrice  we  will  have  no  luitber 
need  for  the  importation  of  white  nee  Iroiu  fml- 
rope.  M’e  can  then  live  and  baard  at  the  same 

place-koMcI  We  can  then  return  to  the  hap- 

pv  and  simple  days  wlien  our  own  rice  was  sold 
in  tlio  streets  ot  Monrovia  ior  .37^  its.  a  Kroo- 
in  tlie  local  currency — and  a  iinr  superior  articla 
to  the  insipid  stuff  we  now  have  from  India  and. 

Gur  progressive  townsmen,  ill’.  Bamuel  D- 
llichards,  .1.  P-  lo-it  hk.  oldest  son  on  the  2bth. 

ulto.  by  drowning  in  tlie-St.  Paui’s-  Thus  is  a 
very  sad  blow  to  the  family.  The  death  is  re¬ 
markable  too  on  aooonnt  of  bang  the  third  ol  its 
kind  since  tlie  founding  of  the  settlement,  (h® 
young  boy  was  fishing  when  a  tit  seized  him. 
This  hapviened  twice  before  at  intervals  of  seve¬ 
ral  years, -an  old  farmer  by  the  name  of  Brown 
Mid  a  voung  man  by  the  name  of  Arthur  Dea,n. 

This  is  the  close  of  our  grijiger  season  on  Uio 
St  Paul’s— Nils  is  unmistakably  a  fine  fish  when 
■  young  and  perfectly  fresh  and  properly  cooked— 

'a  Afiinly  dish  fit  teilesel  hefoxc  the  Jtiligl  it  18 

"'wa  hflv*  erawflsh  in  frofusiem  duming  this' 
month  alsb — they  can  notbe-  lieat  wheui  not  too, 
old  and  when  not  stale.  By  the  way,,  the  norlir 
east  boundary  of  Clay-Ashland  is  called  Grii  - 
PER  Creek.  . 

tVe  are  still  eoncemdd  about  the  wars  in  the 
interior.  We  are  ci-pditably  informed  that  King 
Kajungh  Kek  Kulah  seirt  down  five  messengera 
to  the  B.ilbbE  or  Gbbxleh  and  the  Bonpo  people 
stating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  figlit  war  and 
that  he  only  wished  to  open  the  roads  for  trade 
purposes.  "The  messengers  were  sdnt  back  and 
the  King  informed  that  tliey  ooilld’  only  re- 
ceive  coimniinicatioila  from  Sasiary  (iT*hom  our 
natives  call  Mury.)  Samahv  and  Kel.vh  seem 
to  be  the  most  powerful  chiefs  or  Ivihgs  in  our 
hinterland.  And  it  seems  tliat  Samauy  is  at  war 
with  the  French  and  that  Khl.vh  is  a  kind, 
of  powerful  vassal  ot  Sahaev.  And  it  does  ap¬ 
pear  too  that  ho  tried  to  make  friends 
with  the  French  by  "  throwing  cold  rmter  " 
as  tiic  natives  express  it — he  gave  the  French 
large  quantities  of  clean  rice,  cattle  and  ehick-- 
ons  It  appears  that  there  are  only  four  white 
Frenchriven.  who  are  engineers  and  officers, 
surveying  and  e.xploring,  but- they  ore  foUowed 
by  many  thousands  of  the  Negroes  from  beyond 
and  ai'e  occupying  Bamarv’s  country  on  the 
otlier  side  of  our  boundary.  The  source  from 
wlicnc©  W6  gsfi  tills  informutiou  stfttss  thut  r 
month’s  travel  from  Ba-MARV’s  country  is  a  very 
important  French  townwhere  there  are  brick  and. 
stone  houses,  and  that  tlie  M.inpingoes  call  it 


SANANoaoRi;)— lic-TC  they  say  there  are  many 
\Oiiu'  men. 

Samauy,  who  is  strong  and  powerful,  refuses 
to  submit  to  French  rule,  stating  that  he  knows 
«o  foreign  ruler  in  the  country  except  the 
tloYKUNOR  AT  THR  SKA,  meaihngour  rimsinKNT. 
And  ho  has  been  chnven  from  his  country  by 
the  improved  ai-ms  of  the  invaders.  He  has 
tric-l  everywhere  to  get  improved  arms  and 

duplicity  of  Kulah  has  so  incensed 
Samarv  that  he  has  bought  woi”  from  the  Baille, 
Besno,  Boatswain  and  rKSSEH  i^ople  to  cut 
off  the  latter  in  his  march  or  retreat  towards 
this  sea.  And  no  letter  or  messenger  with  the 
scent  or  the  mark  of  the  Bopora  Mandinuoes 
imou  it  con  go  beyond  Paklar  Tuah. 

This  w’ar  can  not  bo  settled  without  going 
out  toFEEZAMBOO,  12  day 8  hard  mai’chfromClay- 
\aldand  and  no  Bopora  Mandingo  can  go 

fcliere,  or  would  even  di-eam  of  wanting  to  go 

there  On  the  other  hand  an  Americo-Liberi^ 
<-an  pass  through  the  entire  country  where  the 
waJs  are  ragini  with  President  Cheeseman  s 

mere  word  to  the  very  ooiiHnes  of  Liberia  to 
Sam  ARY  and  the  Frenchmen’s  canips- 

Pandamyah,  the  chief  torvn  of  Ivamangh  Iaek 
Kulah  is  14  days  journey  from  Feezamboo 
Maymay,  on  his  way  down  to  Mr.  Coleman 
of  this  toYvn,  was  stopped  at  SarrEM-AH,  d  d^-s 
walk  from  here,  by  Pall,ah  Tuah  s  orders.  He 
is  brother  to  the  Syyo  who  was  lulled  two  years 

ago  at  BuSDERKAl,just  outside  of  Clay-Ashland. 

Can  not  ive  find  enough  public  land  beyond 
the  false  Cape,  Monrovia,  to  idiot  the  wandering 
Mandingoes?  They  will  never  go  back  in  the 
Interior  unless  Sam.ary  forgives  the  duplicity 
,,t  Kulah  Or.  if  that  can  not  be,  may  they 

not  be  located  on  the  undraw-n  Government 
and  Society  lands  on  v 

better  stiU.  tlie  Government 

and  escheat  tile  private  lands  on  that  Island 
•iiidtho  authorities  might  make  it  the  Mondm. 
I-o  aivirter  of  the  City  of  Monrovia. 

Since  Mb.  George  Hoenigseeeg,  representing 
ihe  Woermiinn  House  at  Monrovia,  passed 
h.'i-e  111  September,  on  a  prospecting  tour  look¬ 
ing  up  Gie  rubber  interests  of  tk-li  Firm,  we 
have  lieen  making  strict  inquiries 

live  friends  who  t^a^•erse  our  limterland  to  tlie 

I  Mamling)  country;  a 

no  reas-mablehcpestoexi'ectanygreatgatheim  s 

■  ofRubberfi-omtlieforestsm  Boozie,  Pesseii,  a.ib- 
BEUor  Barline,  w'liieh  was  the  source  of  si  p- 
iplv  to  the  Kubber  Irtirle  from  lOTi)  to  IMl,  toi 
Ci'o  countY  of  MontserRado.  FroniAvhioh  time  the 
trade  has  gone  to  notSiing.  Kot  as  geneially 
snpiioiod  on  acooitnt  of  the  Concession,  "e 

■  fill  1  from  our  investigations,  on  accoiuit  of  the 

wlmliale  and  wanton  destruction  of  he  t  .ne_s 
3. Ill  Trees.  The  natives  never  tap  the  tiees 
t.iey  c»3t  them  down  and  destroy  them 

'foot  m£'l  ,  /v  *  « 

Now,  cannot  this  imhappy  state  of  affairs 
be  reuse  lied’?  For  it  is  a  crying  shame  that 
this  lucrative  and  important  trade  should  be 

kdJledout.  If  the  concessionaries  would  throw 

mp  and  retire  from  the  field  and  '*  "P  “ 

a  U  sing  game,  we  could  suggest  soiuetlimg  to 
i,he  Government.  .  _ 

There  is  no  rubber  after  leaving  Boozie,  Be.  - 
SEH  CiiBBEH  and  Barline;  for  there  the  heavy 
forests  stop  and  the  rubber  is  only  found  in 
the  heaviest  forests.  After  leaving  these  comi- 
tries  you  reach  the  high  plateau  and  table 
luids  of  Manding  and  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  reliable  sources  these  are  vast  prairies  resem- 
liling  theWesfcernlandsof  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Theje  are  no  forests  at  sM.  ^ 


of  lot,  llie  boundaiies,  .corners  or  angles  and  the 
tlio  numluT  of  iierob  an  1  iliG  Ceriilieate  of  t  ic 
Surveyor  shall  ^lato  these  facts.  It  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  Surveyors  to  extend  all  lands  sni¬ 
veled  hy  them  upon  the  plot  ofthe.  'lownship 
or  district  within  which  the  laml  is  8ilu>neu. 

It  ia  a  fad  well  known  that  the  surveyors,  in 
Montserradc  Conntv  ospccially,  do  not  iim 

off  properly  any  ol  the  land  which  they  are  paid^ 

to  survey. '  They  generally  chain  off  the  front* 
and  one  side  and  leave  the  owner  to  find  the 
others  for  himself.  The  result  is  diHturbfince 
and  confusion  espociall)’  as  regard  the  back  land 
orboundary.  No  remonstrance  seems  to  awak¬ 
en  them  to  a  conception  of  the  trouble  they 
are  giving  owners  and  occupiers. 

Occupiers  have  encroached  upon  the  lands  of 
each  other  in  consequence,  and  this  through 
Ignorance.  Should  one  of  them  try  to  gee  right 
a  serious  disturhauce  often  ensues — Entrance  of 
the  Surveyor  upon  the  lands  is  often  forbidden 
rifle  ill  hand. 

Again  it  is  to  be  noted  that  she  SuiweTors  do 
not  extend  upon  the  plots  the  land  surveyed  by 
them.  The  result  is  again  confusion. 

They  may,  lo  oblige  a  person  for  whom  they 
survey  a  large  block  of  land  give  a  plot,  but 
tills  in  generally  unconnected,  and  affords  no 
information  when  examined  in  connection  with 
the  plot  of  the  Township  in  which  ihe  block,  is 
situated. 

The  plots,  we  regret  to  say,  do  not  afford  any 
correct  clue  to  the  quantity  of  land  taken  up 
ill  any  particular  district. 


OUR  KROO  CITIZENS. 


Tipi  ILAZETTI 

Moiiroiria,  November  8th,  1894. 

the  LAND  OFFICE. 

Second  Notice. 


\Va  referre  1  in  our  last  number  to  tho  iluties 
whicli,  in  conarquenpe  of  our  niisunderataiiding 
of  the  Land  Act,  the  President  of  the  Bepuhhc 
Avas  required  to  be  troubled  with. 

But  it  follows  also  from  this  state  of  aflairs 
that  such  power  is  put  into  the  bands  of  the 
President  that  granted  the  principal  industry  to 
be  aoricultare  and  the  lands  therefor  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  principally  by  grant  from  the  Republic,  it 
follows  that  the  President,  if  Ira  is  so  disposed, 
can  place  you  hy  signing  your  grant  on  the  high¬ 
way  to  competency,  or  reduce  you,  by  retusmg 
«r  neglecting  to  do  so,  for  a  time  into  an  alto¬ 
gether  dependent  and  precarious  position  as  to 
your  future.  ^  . 

We  hardly  approciate  at  present  the  vast  per- 
■Bonal  influence  which  the  President  may  exer- 
c-ise,  under  the  existing  administration  of  the 

\Ve  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the 
reason  lor  direciing  that  the  Registrar  file  copies 
of  the  BurveA'ors’  certificates  in  the  otitce  ot  the 
Secretary  of'lfltate.  Would  it  not  be  better  that 
they  be  tiled  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  he 
hied,  checked  and  to  be  compared,  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Land  Commissioueis  ? 

‘  The  Surveyors  are  the  principal  smners  under 
the  Land  Act.  These  officers  fall  under  two 
classes,  Government  Surveyors  who  are  public 
officers,  and  private  Surveyors  who  Imve  to  pass 
an  examination  and  be  licensed  by  the  Courts  ol 

of  an  Act  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  Surveyors  for  each 
doliiiing  their  duties  ordains  that  aU  land  shall 
hT  surveyed  so  as  to  give  its  situation,  nttmoer 


The  efi'orts  put  fortli  by  our  Kroo  Citizens  to 
adopt  civilized  customs  and  habits  are  commend- 
and  should  be  encoiu-aged  by  tne  Goveni- 
ment,  but  in  dealiiig  with  tliis  tribe  and  assisting 
them  in  their  progressive  march,  we  should 
teach, them  to  m.ake  baste  slowly.  ^ 

That  they  really  adopt  themselves  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  must  be  admitted  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  extremelj'  super¬ 
stitious,  and  very  tenacious  of  their  heatlien  cus¬ 
toms.  . 

Gne  of  their  faults  is  an  excessive  love  tor  law¬ 
suits  especially  suits  growing  out  of  women  pala¬ 
vers;  and  this  in  our  opinion  is  a  _  great  obstacle 
to  their  advancement,  in  Civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  .  ,  A  l 

As  their  wives  form  a  very  important  pan  ot 
tlieir  wealtli,  they  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that 
it  is  sinful  to  have  more  than  one  and  consequent¬ 
ly  any  religious  system  which  condemns  a  plu 
ralitv  of 'vives  receives  but  scant  encoui-Aagement 
fi-oiii  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Kroo  Toivn,  in 
this  City,  are  experimenting  in  home  rule  and 
sharing  in  its  advantages,  its  blessings  and 

^Heretofore  a  resident  Governor  selected  from 
one  of  the  Kroo  tribes  has  been  biennially  op- 
puinted  conjointlj’  by  the  rresideut  and  Mayor 
of  Monrovia,' and  this oflicer  with  his  council  com¬ 
posed  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  Town 
heard  and  determined  all  mutters  of  a  native 
charact.r  and  of  locnl  interest  ;  and  uccasion- 
ally  perfoimed  the  duties  ot  a  Justice  ofthe 
Peace. 

1  But  lastly,  omng  to  tribal  jealousies,  it  be¬ 
came  impossible  to  select  a  Governor  without 
causing  friction  betrween  the  different  clans,  and 
therefore  in  lieu  of  a  Governor,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  uith  tUeir  request,  a  Justice  of  tlie  Peace 
i,nd  three  Magistrates  were  appointed  by  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  President  and  the  Mayor  of  Monro 
via  respectively. 

■Unfortunately,  like  most  tyros  in  the  art  ol 
self-guvernment.  these  magistrates  seem  dispos¬ 
ed  to  abuse  their  newly  acquired  power  ;  and 
like  a  late  Judge— to  carry  the  doctrmes  of 
'  contempt  rather  far. 

In  spite  of  the  complaints  of  certain 
influential  residents,  ol  Kroorown,  suits  are  be¬ 
ing  brought  daily  and  the  masistrates  are  con¬ 
sequently  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  fees._  It  is  a- 
musing  to  see  how  they  Idend  their  Native  Cus¬ 
toms  with  tlie  usages  of  civilized  life  ;  and  how 
they  support  their  dignity  at  the  expense  ot  lit¬ 
igants, 

It  must  be  granted  tbat  tlie  experiment 
has  so  itir  proved  a  failure. 

Yet  it  lias  clearly  shown  that  there  is  grit  and 
mettle  in  the  Kroo  policeman,  who  if  propeidj 
trained,  could  be  made  the  nucleus  ol  an  eth- 
cient  constabulary,  and  thus  supply  .a  long  felt 
want.  We  suggest  that  at  least  six  of  the  most 
intelligent  Kroomeu  of  this  City  be  selected  tor 
training  as  policemen  for  Monrovia,— spoci.al  lef- 
ereuce  being  had  to  the  physique  of  the  candi- 

This  class  of  men  would  certainly  be  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  incompetent,  ignorant  and  we.Tk  men 
who  are  seen  patrolling  the  streets  of  ihe  Capi- 
ilal,  sometimes  inciting  rows,  somtimes  intoxi¬ 
cated,  but  alwaj  s  .  ready  to  extort  money  from 
our  citizens. 


Urahaiii  to  TIids.  E.  Tyler,  , 

\  W  arrant  A -clKecl  from  Thos.  Smith,  to  Julia 
Ann  Mitchell. 

The  ^Vill  cf  George  Brown  of  PayneavUlc 
was  read. 

A  deed  of  Pea-se  from  C.  J.  Yatea  to  the 
Agent  of  the  Norwegian  Trading  Company  was 
ordered  to  be  legistered. 

The  Report  of  the  Administrator  and  Ad¬ 
ministratrix  of  tlie  estate  of  W.  J.  Payne  WQB 
read  and  nppr'-'Ved,  and  the  estate  ordered  to  b  e 

^^'Five'childi'cn  were  then  apprenticed  to  Lucin¬ 
da  J.  ‘Majors- 

The  following  Deeds  were  then  probated. 

Lydia  A- Glover  to  Nancy  A.  Minus- 

Lydia  Bell  and  T.  Wilson,  Administrator  and 
Adininistrabri-'^  of  the  estate  of  C.  H.  Wilson  to 
0.  Devault.  EJ'ward  Ethridge  and  T.  W.  Haynes 
Administratoi'9  of  the  estate  of  Dani.  Johnstone 
to  James  Bryan  t. 

The  Court  men  rose.  The  Court  resumed. 

Mrs.  disputing  about  the  appren- 

tiship  of  a  boy  whose  custody  she  claimed 
was  fined  temloUars  for  contempt  of  Court  and 
was  imprisoned  until  the  fine  be  paid. 

T.  W.  tfaynes  and  Caroline  Hodgkins  were 
appointed  Adiuinisbrator  and  Administratrix  of 
the  estate  of  Timothy  Charles. 

A  WarraniiV  deed  from  E.  W.  H.  James,  and 
wife  to  M.  E-  Cole  was  ordered  to  be  registered. 

The  Administrators  of  "V.  L.  Roye  made  a 
report.  They  were  ordered  to  close  the  estate 
in  February  1895.  ,  t  i 

The  Admhiistrators  of  the  estate  of  Jackson 
Smith  asked  for  power  to  sell  real  estate. 
Granted.  ,  ,  , 

The  Adniinstrators  of  D.  J.  Ammons  asked 
for  farther  time  in  order  to  settle  the  estate. 
This  was  grai.ted. 

The  WiU  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Blackledge  was  read 
and  ordered  tj  lie  over  until  next  term.  _ 

The  Executors  was  ordered  to  tile  an  inven¬ 
tory,  after  vhich  apportioners  for  widow 
bower  would  oe  appointed.  f  -rr 

Leave  was  granted  to  Administrators  of  H. 
Etheridge  ani  of  J.  W.  Smith  to  keep  open  the 
said  estates  intil  March  in  order  that  the  liabil¬ 
ities  might  le  settled  with  greater  facility. 

A  Warr-uiiy  deed  from  W.  D.  Coleman  to 
J.  T  Clack  vas  probated. 

The  estat€  of  Charles  H.  Wilson  w'as  closed 
up  on  the  reoort  of  the  Administrators. 

The  Adniiiistrators  of  the  estate  of  _  W.  B. 
Chessou  pref-ented  theii- final  report  which  was 
approved,  and  the  estate  declared  closed. 

The  estate  of  Hannah  Snowden  was  closed. 
The  Administrators  of  the  estate  of  W.  F- 
Chesson  received  an  extension  of  time  in  which 
close  said  estate. 

Peter  Sliav  and  Sami.  Barker  were  appoint¬ 
ed  Adminisirators  of  the  estate  of  Isaac  Tongs. 

E.U.  Mctm,A.B.  King.andA.  E.  Suetterwere 
appointed  X&iinistrators  and  Administratrix  of 

of  theestataof  A.  L.  McGill.  .  ,  j-,  tt 

Mr.W.  E.  Denniswas  associated  wuth  Mr.  K.  U. 
McGill  as  Administrator  of  the  estate  of  Charles 
S.  McGUl.j 

The  Court  then  rose. 


Association,  London,  was  wrecked  a^  few 
days  ago  between  Cape  Palmas  and  Grand 
Bassuin.  , 

The  Crew,  eight  men,  reached  Monrovia 
on  Tuesday,  in  two  small  boats. 

—We  trust  that  Senator  Frazier  having 
had  his  say  is  molitied  if  not  satisfied.^  If 
a  bad  precedent  was  set  in  the  case  of  bub 
Treasurer  Peal  is  there  any  reason  why  that 
precedent  should  continue  to  prevail  ?  And 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  properly  executed  ? 

-Bishop  S.  D.  Ferguson  arrived  here  last 
Friday,  from  GrandBassa. — 


'  Tuesday,  'November  6ih,  1S04. 

The  CoA'tby  consent  of  parties  heard  to-day 
the  argunant  upon  the  objection  to  the  deed 
eivenbv  T-  H.  Freeman  to  W.  C.  Dennis  for 
the  Bouthfflii  half  of  Lot  No.  105  in  the  City 
oi  Monrovia.  It  appearing  however  during  tlie 
course  of  Jlhe  argument  that  it  was  merely  a 
sham  pro4'ding  on  the  part  of  the  objector,  the 
Court  orS  ed  the  deed  to  be  registered. 

A  WaiTBity  deed  from  E.  A.  Paynie  to  Maria 
E.  and  biiij-h  Payne  was  then  presented  and  or¬ 
dered  to  b?  registered.  ,  -r,  ,  .4 

Admini4l'‘aturs  of  the  Estates  of  R.  Cook  and 
D.  Ware  pi^iiented  their  final  reports ;  and  these 
Estates  Mfcre  thereupon  declared  closed.  James 
Banyan  giiibrdian  of  J.  W.  Travis,  submitted  his 
report,  Int  ward  having  attained  his  majority. 
The  repo*  was  approved  and  the  balance  of 
the  propwty  ordered,  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
said  J.  W.Irravis.— 

The  Colirt  then  adjourned  until  the  first 
Monday  i:^  December. 


— M.  S.  Boyle  Esq.  has  been  sick  for 
about  twelve  days.— He  is  now  somewhat 
better. 

— The  British  Cruiser  Waron,  Captain 
Marks,  arrived  here  last  Friday  evening  on 
her  way  home  from  Benin.  She  left  batur- 
day  afternoon  for  Sierra  Leone. 

— The  views  presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Den¬ 
nis  in  his  letter  published  to-day  are  excel¬ 
lent  if  persons  competent  to  buin  the  bridges 
can  be  found  in  the  Country.  Unfortunately 
but  few  of  our  young  mechanics  try  to  fit 
themselves,  as  Mr.  Dennis  does,  to  be  placed 
in  the  direction  of  such  pieces  of  work  as 
brick  and  stone  bridges. 

_ The  Lecture  on  Liberia,  delivered  at 

Lagos,  a  notice  of  which  we  print  to-day  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Vincent  who 
was  here  in  July.  He  has,  however  since 
resumed  his  Native  name  MOJOLA  AG- 
BEBI. 

The  War  in  Sinoe  County.  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  3rd.  inst.,  a  fight  took  place  be¬ 
tween  our  gun-boat,  and  the  natives  at  Set- 
tra  Kroo  brought  about  by  an  attempt  of 
the  s.  s.  “Ambriz”  to  land  freight  at  that  place. 
Some  twenty-five  lives — natives — were  lost. 

OFFICIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

—The  President  has  been  made  a  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ot  France. 

— The  Commander-in-Chief  will  inspect 
the  Fifth  regiment  to-day. 

_ Advices  have  been  received  here  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  first  boat  of  the  American  African 
Steamship  Company  will  arrive  here  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  month  with  emigrants. 

—Why  does  this  Company  publish  that  the 
Liberian  Government  will  give  it  a  subsidy 
of  Ten  thousand  dollars  ?  There  is  no  such 
arrangement.  Nor  have  they  asked  for  the 
said  subsidy. 


— Sev4'^l 

ed  out 
ponde  nts 


NOTES 


communications  are 


crowd- 

\Ve  would  be  glad  if  our  corres- 
would  condense  their  letters.  The 


bhorter  the  letter,  the  more  extensively  read. 
Hermann  Jager  Esq.,  will  very  shortly 


the  probate  court. 

The  Court  of  Probate  and  Monthly  Sessions 
met  to-day  according  to  Law.  His  Honor 
0.  T-  0.  King  presided. — The  Judge  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  County  Attorney  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Bar  and  his  Commisaiou  was  then 
reRd, 

After  arguinent  the  Court  decided  to  hear  the 
objections  of  W.  H.  Freeman  to  a  deed  given 
to  W.  C.  Dennis,  for  half  of  Lot  Nmubei-  10.1. 

The  following  deed  were  then  probuted. 

A  t^uit  Claim  deed  from  L.  E  and  Kichard 


- rLemiinU  ORger  Lisq.,  v.j 

go  on  a  |uur  through  some  of  the  Interior 
districts. blis  party  will  consist  of  about  thir¬ 
ty  men.  f  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Dennis  an  employe  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
Jager  intends  to  he  absent  for  about  two 
months.  It  is  understood  that  his  principal 
object  is  an  examination  of  the  possible  re¬ 
sources  ffcr  the  production  of  rubber. 

_ Appliances  for  electric  bells  have  been 

put  up  ,at  the  German  Consulate  in  this 
City.  It  is  intended  we  understand,  to  put 
in  very  shortly  the  plant  for  an  electric  light. 
The  tii'ffi  of  A.  Woermann  we  are  given  to 
understand  will  facilitate,  in  every  way  the 
introduction  of  tnese  appliances  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  this  City. 

_ The  Hon.  0.  T.  0.  King  entertained 

the  President,  the  Members  of  the  Bar,  and 
a  few  tiiends  at  Luncheon  on  Tuesday. 

— ThT  Cnlchestxr,  a  small  English  steaioer 
ot  aboii  49  tons  belonging  to  the  African 


THE  CHURCHES. 

— The  Congregation  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  City  had  the  privilege  of  lis¬ 
tening  on  Thanks  giving  Day  to  an  able, 
philosphical  and  patriotic  discourse  by  their 
Rector, — the  Rev.  G.  IV.  Gibson,  D.  D. — 
upon'the  text  “Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it.  Except 
the  Lord  keep  the  City  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain.” 

The  discourse,  after  the  exegesis,  recounted 
the  many  occurrences  and  deliverances  during 
the  past  year  for  which  the  nation  should 
utter  its  gratitude  to  God.  These  were  first, 
the  rebellion  in  Maryland  County  with  all 
its  fears,  anxieties  and  longings,  its  favora¬ 
ble  termination  and  the  happy  return  of  most 
of  our  loved  ones.  Next  the  French  com¬ 
plication  which  threatened  so  much  and 
caused  the  deepest  concern  in  the  minds  of 
all,  and  also  its  favorable  conclusion  with 
boundaries  defined  and  mutually  assented 
to.  There  were  next  the  threatened  plagues 
of  Locust  and  Drought  which  were  also  the 
cause  of  great  anxiety  and  fear  among  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country ;  but  which  com¬ 
pared  with  the  direful  effects  in  other 
countries,  were  scarcely  to  be  mentioned. 

_ The  Rev.  T.  A.  Sims  of  the  M.  E. 

Church  received,  out  Sunday,  forty  odd  mem¬ 
bers  on  probation. 

_ Bishop  Ferguson,  on  Sunday,  at  Trinity 

Memorial  Church,  baptized  six,  and  confirmed 
fourteen  persons. 


MARRIAGE. 

_ On  the  4th  inst.,  at  .Vrthington,  Liberia, 

Mr.  Michel  Alexander  Claire  Francois-Ber- 
nard  to  Miss.  Hortense  Bracewell,  the  second 
daughter  Mr.  T.  J.  Bracewcll. 


JOHHSOJf,  GRAHT  8c  CO-, 
LIMITED. 

Managing?  Directors  : 

C.  P.  Johnson,  Fiikh'k.  Grant. 

Livickpool.  Monrovia. 

rricrchatits, 

8,  UNION  STREET,  OLD  HALL 
STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

Indents  of  British  and  Foreign  Merchan¬ 
dise  of  every  descriptidn  esecuted  pro'/uptly 
at  lowest  prices 

Co.MSiONMENTs  Or  Produce  disposed  of  in 
the  most  favourable  Market  at  best  prices. 


I MPOR<tTANT  None  E 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


NOl/V  IS  YOUR 
TIME, 

NO  UNCERTAINTY. 

Get  exactly  whcl  you  wish. 

Kiioivingwhat  it  tvill  dost. 

J.  B.  Dennis,  duly  appoi'niled 
Agent  for  one  of  the  lai^est  Mar¬ 
ble'  Manufactories  in  Italy,  will 
receive  and'  have  orders  dxe- 
culied  for  you,  savin'g  you  from 
all  worry,  the  risk  of  sending,-  &c. 

Anything  in  Mai'ble  dan  be 
had.  Grave-Stones,  Monu¬ 
ments,  Urns,  Baptisihal  Fdnts 
Table-Slabs,  I^alusters,  Stair¬ 
ways,  &c.,  &c. 

Come  at  once  and  select  from 
a  Catalogue  with  upwards  of 
800  Engravings,  and  pUt  in' your 
order  ivith  thb  first  Crowd  ;  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage 
Don’t  fail  to  Honor  your  Dead. 

Call  at  Dennis’  Shop  nhar 
H  Cooper  Sou. 

F.  BERNARD 

PAINTER, 
HOUSE  DECOBATOn, 

GENERAL 

PATRONAGE  SOLICITED; 


Wli}'  pay  more  Kent,  Eorcigners,  when  at 

mmm  mmmws  hotel 

ON  BROAD  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES, 
You  can  '^et  excellent  accommodation. 


His  spacibiis  Hofei  will  be  opehed  to  the  General  Pubic! 
on  the|l5th  day  of  November,  1894. 

This  Hotel  will  be  carried  on  under  the  same  principles  and  management  as 
Hotels  in  Foreign  Couptries,  having  in  the  basement  a  suitable  and 
spacious  Coffee  and  Dining  room,  with  a  Smoking,  and  Bar-room  attached- 

- 1  ■ 

On  the  middle  flooi-i  an  excellent  Billiard  Room  also,  with  a 
private  sitting  and  Drawing  Room.  It  has  excellent,  and 
spacious  Bed-rooms  I  for  gentlemen  and  families  fitted  will, 
every  requirement  as  |ir  as  vip  to  the  third  floor. 


Btfbifiius  !  picbinucs  ! ! 

If  you  ictsh  to  piircfidso 
useful  remedies  you  eannot 
do  belter  thun  call  ulthe  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  S.  F.  Dennis, 
Water  Street. 

You  can  imrchuse  there 
Boxes  of  Assorted  Family 
Medicines, 


Adjacent  to  the  best,  shops  merchantile  houses,  and  places  of 
business,  the  Court  house,  General  P6st  Office. 


The  Manager  of  thife  Hotel  begs  mOst  respectfillly  to  inform 
friends  .and  visitors  aoming  to  this  part  of  Liberia  that  his 
Hotel  occupies  thb  finest  and  most  central  position  in  Monrovia. 
It  will  be  unrivaled  ^r  its  comfort,  excellent  cuisine  and  mode¬ 
rate  charges.  Every  ynd  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  gentle¬ 
men  and  family  parties  coming  to  this  Hotel. 

Terms  for  Breakfast  §  0.48.  Dinner  from  8  0.24  to  $  0-75.  Bed-rooms 
from  8  0.36  also. 

Ternis  fdr  a  room  for  one  light's  dancing  carl' be  ascertained  by  application  in 

writing. 


For  further  infornlatioi  apply  to  the  Manager. 
Monrovia,'  Septeihhfer  1394. 


F.  BERNARD. 


IiRportant  to  Families. 

Jidiool, 


WHY  SHOULD  YOU  PART 
WITH  YGHR  FJYE 
FRAWO 

PIECE  FORONLY 

NINETY  CENTS,  WHEN, ' 

YOU  CaY SPEND  ifAT- 

GRANT  S’STORE 

FOB  ITS  FULL  VALUE 

NHSfETY  FIVE  CENTS  ? 


glay-ashlandI 


GOHDUGTEB  &Y  F.  BERNARD. 


AFFEEHTICES  WAHTS0. 

They  will  be  ied,  clothed  and'  instruct¬ 
ed  in’  Carpentry,  Painting,  Gilding,  Stone 
(flitting,  and  the  art  of  prejiaring  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  skins  of  animals. 


Cuticura  Resolvent,  Radway’s  Re 
solvent,  Juniper  Tar,  August  Flow¬ 
er,  German  Syrup,  Pond's  Ex¬ 
tract  Wizard  Oil,  Radway’s 
R-  Relief  and  Pills,  Biand- 
reth’s  Pills,  Antibihous 
Pills,  Gt.  American  Spe¬ 
cific,  Allcock  s  Porous 
Plasters,  Wilbors' 

Cod  Liver  Oil, 

Giles'  Wild 
Cherry  and  T-tr, 

Mother  Seigel's  Syr¬ 
up,  Rock  and  Rye, 
Durkess’  Green  Mountain 
Ointment,  Poor  Man's  Friend, 
Antiscorbutic  Drops,  lodofonu 
&c.  &c.  &c.’ 

E  M  E  M  1]  E  {{ 

THAI 

CANOrs  AND  boats  ARE  EXPEDI 
TIODSl-y 

and  thoroughly  put  in  order  at 

HEASONaBXjE  charols 
BY 

A.  B.  STUBBLEFIELD, 

_ Boat  Carpenter,  Monrovia. 

H ave  you  goods 

for  sale  f 

Advertise.  / 

Have  you  lanch  for 
Hale  ? 

Adverti^^el  ! 

Have  you  lost  au  article  ? 
Advertise  ! !  ! 


Do  you  want  employment  ? 
Advertise.  !  ! !  / 


Apply  to  the 

Editor  of  the  Liberia  Gazette. 


Thi'Africaii  Planter,  aiii- 
AgriciilturalJournal,  will  be 
publislifed  ill  Monrovia,  oii  ‘ 
the  thii'd  Thursday  hr  each 
mdirth,  coniinenciiig  Janua¬ 
ry  1895,  hy  AleSsrs.  Bsrrclay 
and  Howard.  Subscription 
one  dollar  per  year. 
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THANKS. 

The  undersigned  liegs  to  ex- 
pr.'s.s  his  thanks  to  all  uho  a.s- 
si^ted  in  paying  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  svife  Atarv  Ann, 
tvho  died  June  1 4th,  1595  at 
the  age  of  57  years  and  five 
months  alter  .in  illness  of  only 
two  day.“. 

M..  A.  AENMEY. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  THE  AFRICAN 
TRADE. 

{Lieerpuol  Merrnmj.  J:ur  1st.  ISOS.) 

A  jnet'tiri^  of  llio  committee  of  tlm  Airican 
Tiioic  Section  of  Liverpool  Chamber  nt  Coiuinerce 
vvjiK  hehl  }-teterd.\v  iu  the  lioartiroom.  Mr.  Lllis 
i'ldwnrds  occupied  the  chair  and  tiiere  were  also 
pvtiseut  Me.sbrs.  J.  T.  Hvitdliurv,  "W.  Dodd.  John 
Holt,  GoorRe  Hutchiuson;  J,  Kaiopden  JackHuii, 
.T,  Ihiinock,  Louis  Holoiiion,  Hahnemiuin  bjfuuTt, 
and  Thomas  H.  Barnes  (socrebnrv,) 

A  loiter  liad  been  written  to  ihe  Colonial  Office 
with  reference  to  a  suijij^estiou  made  last  vo.ar  to 
the  jioA’eriiorfi  of  the  We.'l  Africs.n  Colonies  tliat 
they  should  conaie'er  ilja  desiialjiliiy  of  encouva* 
Itinp  the  formation  within  their  several  jiuisdic- 
litujs  of  colonies  of  Krtto  lahoni'ers- 

It  was  known  that  a  sort  of  colony  existed  at 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Sir  Claude  Macdonald.  C’om- 
iiii.ssioner  and  Ctm.'sul- General  at  the  Oil  Riv.?rs, 
}]!nl  announced  that  he  liad  sot  apart  a  site  for  a 
villaffo  for  Kroomen.  Nothings,  bowev(»r.  in  ihc 
same  direction  had  been  done  in  the  other  colo- 
.nies  and  fho  connniitpp  lidd  it  tn  he  desiralde 
that  the  Ctdonin.l  Ollioe  should  recommeiul  ihe 
GovM'iKirs  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  follow  the 
<'X.'iiuple  shown  them  at  Sierra  Ijeouo  anti  the  Ni- 
Xer  Coa«t  Protectorate,  Lord  llipon  had  pi'oinis- 
■vd  under  date  2yrd.  iMuy,  that  copies  of  the  let¬ 
ters  from  the  section  should  bo  sent  to  her  jilaje.s- 
i^a  repieaentauives  at  the  Gold  Coa.st  aud  Ijagos. 

Tlie  coiwmittee  had  also  drawn  the  attention 
of  Lord  Kipon  to  the  repons  of  the  proKress 
■which  IS  Iteuig  made  by  France  and  (iermany  in 
the  matter  of  acquiring  control  over  nc^v  territo¬ 
ries  in  the  flinterlunds  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  in 
Countries  adjacent  to  the  Upper  Niger. 

li  was  poiiited  out  that  Dr.  Gruner  had  recent¬ 
ly  negotiated  treaties  for  Germany  at  I’ama  near 
Ealcga  and  in  Gurina  &c.,  and  that  agents  ot  the 
French  hud  been  oiierating  in  regions  suppeseJ  to 
he  under  British  protection  such  as  Sokatuo.  The 
commiUee  had  expressed  their  approhonsion  re¬ 
garding  the  effects  of  such  movements  upon  Brit¬ 
ish  commercial  interests  at  the  Gold  Coost. 

The  Colonial  Office  had  avoided  any  explicit 
reply,  on  the  ground  that  the  questions  spoken^of 
were  for  the  consideration  of  the  Foridgn  Office 
fo  which  department  ol  the  Government  the  letter 
from  the  section  had  been  reierved. 

A  letter  liad  been  written  to  Lord  Ri]>on  asking 
him  to  fix  a  date  for  flic  reception  of  the  long-pO'U- 
poned  deputation  from  the  Liverpool  and  other 
fharabers  ot  conimerco'  on  the  subject  of  the  cona- 
truction  of  railways  in  West  Africa.  The  report  of 
Captain  Lung  and  of  Mr.  Shelford  on  a  scheme 
for  a  railway  at  the  Gold  Const  uaving  been  received 
and  being  under  the  consideration  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  Lord  Hipon  had  been  asked  to  name  a  day  to¬ 
wards  theend  of  .June  for  the  interview.  The  Lon¬ 
don,  Manchester,  Oldham.  Wolverhampion,  Bir- 
niing^iam,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  aud  other  ohambors 
had  been  a-^iked  to  oo-uiierate  witii  the  Inverpool 


Cliamber  and  iu  several  cases  luvourablo  answers 
had  been  received  but  no  reply  had  arrived  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  for  ilie  Colonies.  It 
was  agreed  to  wait  a  -wf-ek  longer  for  his  lord- 
ship’s  answer  and  if  not  then  received  to  write 
ugam  claiming  tlie  fulrilment  of  Ins  former  inom- 
ir‘e  to  receive  the  deputarins. 

The  recent  deaths  ot  Agetus  and  others  at  va¬ 
rious  places  on  tlie  West  Coajt  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  committee  once  more  to  the  need 
fora  good  and  heathliil  water  supply  to  the  piin 
cipal  towns  on  the  coast.  A  latter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Jones  expressing  his  regret  at  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  attend  the  luoetiiig,  and  saying  that 
the  recent  lamentable  luortAiity  h-ad  disiresssd 
him  and  Ollier  mcmliers  of  the  seciion  veiy  much 
and  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Govorjimont 
should  ]>t  memori.ilij'ed  at  once  to  provide  pure  wa¬ 
ter  at  Lagos,  Accia  and  other  places,  'i'iu’  viewing 
was  expressed  that  jiure  water  would  lend  to  re¬ 
duce  the  nmubor  ol  uistasts  wliich  hadb.telyhad 
such  fatal  results. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  ailontion  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  should  again  be  drawn  to  the  views  of 
the  vesulents  ot  the  trolil  Coast  on  the  subject  ol 
the  water  supply  to  Gold  Coust  towns  which  at  the 
close  of  la“t  year  had  been  so  strtnigly  expiossed  to 
rfir  Brandford  Griffitlis  and  also  to  the  tact  tliat 
many  deatli.s  at  Lagos  hud  been  attrihnled  to  tlie 
diinkiiig  of  impuro  wilier  and  tliat  it  wus  tlie  opin¬ 
ion  ot  (lid  residents  at  Lagos  that  a  supply  of  whole¬ 
some  water  could  be  readily  obtained  from  the 
mainland  i-f  the  colony. 

The  Foreign  Office,  under  date  18th  Ma;^,  liad 
written,  .handing  a  copy  of  the  following  dispatch 
from  Baris  on  the  subject  of  investigations  at  the 
French  Ivor}  Coast  into  the  matter  of  the  persons 
iiijured,  by  the  Verdier  monopoly,  viz  ; 

Baris  May  11  ch,  IHbd. — My  J.iora — 1  have  the  hon- 
om'  to  tiansmit  horeu'ith  to  your  iordship  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  tiie  BoJitiquo  Colonialo  stating  time 
according  to  inJ'ormai ion  received  frinn  Grjuid  Bas- 
snm.  Monsieur  Cluirtcnips  had  instuctod  Itlonsieur 
lioarau  DesruibScainv  an  in.speetor  of  the  colonies 
to  investigate  the  Forest  (..•oiioes.siun  granted  to 
Monsieur  Verdier  and  addi.ng  that  MunsiHUi  Dtsru- 
i.-Bcaux  hud  hetu'd  the  merch  uilb  who  protend  ilidt 
they  liui'o  been  irtinrcfl  by  tliat  concession  and  who 
are  all  Fngiish, — I  have  (ic.  (bigned),  Henry  How 
ard.  l-ltiK'^irijesty's  tTiiuqlul'  ^uerett’r^  of'f^u'ife' 
tor  Foreign  Affairs. 


THfl  W-iloT  AFRIGAD^  TRADE. 

WlTIIDRVW.lL  OF  THti  GeNERVL  J>TE.VM  NaV- 
lOATioN  Company. 

(Jol.  C'omm-rce  Liternool,  June,lly  ISOo). 

Over  the  signature  of  Gi  ns.  H.  (-ilvnc,  soc- 
rocary,  the  General  ISleam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  liiis  jur^t  issued  a  ctrcular,  dated  Lon 
don,  June  6th.  and  received  in  Liverpool 
yesterday.  'J’his  document  reads  as  follows: — 
‘•Dear  sir,  — I  re-gret  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  tliG  ivsuit  of  the  working  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  steamers  in  the  "Wesv  African  trade  has 
been  so  unsatisfactni'v  owing  to  lhe  low  level 
of  freights  which  lias  ruled  that  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  to  discontinue  the  service,  and 
1  am  instructed  to  intimate  that  the  company 
will  Imve  no  further  sailings  for  the  West 
Const  of  Africa.  'J.'he  diivctors  much  regret 
tluit  they  shf-iild  have  been  compelled  to  a 
dope  this  course,  and  in  retiring  from  the  line 
they  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  those 
shippers  who  have  ai(.ied  them  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  a  position  in  the  trade.  ” 

No  doubt  shareholders  generally  are  a  long 
suffering  lot,  though  at  times  dissentients  do 
appear  who  take  exception  to  the  acts  of  di¬ 
rectors,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  pressure  -was  not  brought  to  bear  on  the 
apparently  unwise  course  adopted  by  the 
General  Steam  directors  in  following  the  su¬ 
icidal  lead  of  several  firms  who  attempted  to 
“secure  a  position”  in  this  trade.  The  ut¬ 
ter  collapse  of  this  latest,  and  perhaps  most 
foolish,  of  all  oppositions  will  no  doubt  damp 
the  ardour  of  other  aspiring  firms  w'ho  may 
be  possessed  of  boats  for  which  remunerative 
rates  for  freight  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  some  little  time  to  come.  To  adequately 
sho-w  the  amount  of  energy  displayed,  and  the 
belief  in  their  ability  to  perform  great  things 
the  General  Steam  directors  brought  up  their 
fleet  to  an  encounter  wffiich  had  resulted  dis- 
astroiLsly  to  the  companies  hereafter  named/ 
■within  a  period  of  ten  years,  nothing  but  a 
firm  belief  in  superior  tools  or  management 
could  liave  induced  any  trading  company  to 
embark  on  such  a  forlorn  hope  as  the  success 
ful  fighting  of  the  existing  lines,  managed  by- 
Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster,  and  Co.,  which 
have  made  ttw  trade  and  maintained  it  effici¬ 


ently  for  over  a  (jnarti'i- of  a  century.  The 
General  Steam  lino  has  only  haeii  coiiijicling 
for  ii  comparatively  short  t  me,  it  is  believed 
that  their  losaes  are  very  hoa\y,  not-with' 
standing  their  willingness  to  run  their  uteain 
era  up  Ship  Canal  to  gain  the  patronugi' 
of  paif  lotic  Alunche.strr  shippers.  Tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  jiims  entered  the  lists,  but  withdrew 
imewhat  cheiiuered  courses,  wiser,  and 
withort  doubt,  poorer  than  before  the  tilt. 
Thefiist  were  Me.ssrs.  Hchimore,  Weston, 
and  bo.,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Jiuck- 
nall  aid  Co.,  who  placed  boats  on  the  tun, 
but  af  er  making  a  considerable  loss  discon¬ 
tinued  the  service.  Afterwards  came  the  An- 
glo-Af  ican  Company,  a  new  firm,  number- 
many  ■^'^y  wealthy  and  influential  sharehold¬ 
ers,  wl  ich,  after  losing  all  the  mone'y  put  in 
the  sh  ps  “retired.”  Afterwards  Messrs.  Joliii 
Hayaiff  Co.  made  a  further  attempt  to  court 
fortun  ;  in  thi.i  trade,  but,  like  previous  tri¬ 
ads,  tie  test  proved  an  expensive  failure. 

Nex  came  the  Fr  nee  Line, but  sucjess  d'd 
not  a  tend  even  that  company’s  cperr.tlon.s 
and  a  onsiderable  loss  was  believed  to  have 
resultid.  These  foilures  to  “  secure  a  posi¬ 
tion’’  lid  not  deter  yet  another  company,  viz. 
the  \^hite  Ball  line,  Messrs.  Christie  and  Co. 
Cardi  f,  with  Mi.  Ditchfield,  from  making  a 
simila  trial  of  the  ^alue  of  the  West  Afiican 


trade, 


ind  that  there  ■R-as  not  a  fortune  in 


carry!  g  palm  oil  and  kernels,  spiced  perhaps 
with  old  and  ivory.  This  futile  attempt 
broke  lown,  aud  it  is  aNtonishiiig  know 
that  I  ven  after  this  reo.ord  another  firm 
could  -B  found  ■v-illing  to  knock  its  head  a- 
gainsf  a  stone  wall,  it  would  indeed  be  in- 
teiesb  !g  to  know  hoxv  much  good  money  has 
been  1  st  in  tlie  endeavour  to  get  a  I'ooang  in 
thus  t  ide,  which  does  not  seem  to  earn  much 
for  th  strong  firms  engaged  in  it  much  less 
a  div:  end  for  others.  The  competition  is 
^q^^etween  the  German.  Portuguese 
aiKl  bYeuch  lines  the  latter  having  iheadvan- 
^^age  of  i  subsidy  of  nut  less  than  ^2.000  per 
trip. 


THE  GENERAL  STEAM  NAVIGA¬ 
TION  COMPANY  AND  THE  WEST 
AFRICAN  TRADE. 

[Journal  of  (somnicrce  June  Mth  1S95.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  JOURNAL  OF  COMMFllCE. 

Sir,— Beferriug  to  the  circular  published  in 
your  issue  cf  today  and  your  coiuinouts  upon 
same  the  withdrawal  of  the  (ieneral  Steam  Navi- 
gaiion  Company  from  the  M’gbi  .African  irade 
coiTi(?8|,rt)iijewhat  as  a  surprise  in  face  ofihe  hear¬ 
ty  supp'ii  t  that  company  received  from  the  ship 
purs  and  remembfering  that  the  steamers  always 
had  till!  enrgoes  both  out  and  liome.  Still  rumors 
have  been  very  busy  of  late  and  seeing  that  the 
stall  of  rjia  old  African  company  knew  about  the 
withdrawal  long  before  it  was  publicly  announce- 
ed  perhaps  they  know  more  tlian  the' withdrawal 
circular  disclosed.  If  the  General  S.eum  boats 
had  been  "superior  tools "  it  is  very  probable  that 
long  ere  now  the  two  old  companies  w-ould  li.iA'e 
come  to  terms  and  not  coutmned  the  veiw  low 
rates  they  introduced  solely  to  keep  the  opposi¬ 
tion  out.  One  of  the  steamers  however  appear  to 
have  been  "  up  lo  date,  ”  and  seeing  the  Spar>‘ow, 
the  branch  boat  employed  at  Lagos  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  over  li}  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster,  and  Co.,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  price  paid 
/or  her  was  and  also  how  much  of  the  price  was 
intended  to  represent  ihe  loss  through  aliandcning 
such  a  promising  trade.  Rumour  says  tlie  piicd 
paid  for  the  Sparow  was  altogether  out  of  propor 
tion  to^hefs^ost;  and  the  price  of  the  balm  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  defeat  will,  if  disclosed,  prove  how 
old  companies  value  the  monopoly  and  pay’  likely 
competaors  a  handsome  retiring  fee.  However, 
alter  a  figlit  of  nearly  eighteen  month’s  duration 
the  firm  of  Messrs,  Elder,  Dempster,  and  Co. 
liavo  considered  it  worth  their  while  to  “  take 
over  the  brunch  boat  Sparrow  at  a  good  price; 
it  will  donlitless  lie  an  indication  to  some  other 
sbiT>piug  firm  with  “  suitable  tools  ”  to  take  np  a 
trade  which  is  now  without  its  equal  out  of  the 
port  of  Liverpool  and  is  yet  only  iu  its  infancy. 

Yours, 

Henry  Tyrkr  &  Co. 

lAverpool,  nth  June.  1895. 


obstacles  to  progress  in 

AFRICA. 

\Pecordy  June  7  l89b.) 

The  week  has  breught  another  and  still  more 
painful  reminder  of  the  obstacles  t-o  Christian 
progress  in  Africa.  Bishop  Tugwell  sends  to 
the  Tiiiiea  a  letter,  reproduced  in  our  eelumns, 


wliicli  jjlonds  for  Kninr!  re.striction  of  tiie  iqiirifc 
traffic  iu  Went  .\fnc;>.  it  cannot  bo  alleged  that 
lie  \  iews  the  Bituatiori  solidy  from  tile  stMiidpoint 
of  an  C‘vangeh!-;t,  and  that  he  is  merely  concern¬ 
ed  with  the  dillieulties  in  the  path  ot  I'listiauity. 
For  his  facts  supply  examples  which  the  moral¬ 
ist,  whether  Chn.-ituui  oi-  not,  und  the  tpmierr’ 
whether  Cristian  or  not,  must  deiua  wortli  theii- 
attention.  Wlien  the  entire  po})ulation  <d  a  town 
is  found  drunk,  and  when  grout  markets  receivo 
few  other  Briti.sh  prod  icts  than  gin  and  rum, 
the  objeciions  to  tliis  traffic  cannot  he  called 
purely  religions.  At  ['resent,  according  lo  Bish¬ 
op  Tugw  ell,  the  develojiinent  of  trade  on  tlie 
West  Coast  clnoflv  means  a  dovelojinient  of  lliy 
gin  trade,  and  evory  year  new  districts  are  be¬ 
ing  brought  more  and  more  siu'cly  under  its 
grasp.  We  had  venlurod  tenhink  that  rliere  was 
only  one  (qiiiuuii  as  to  our  duty  iu  tiiiii  I'esiiect  ; 
tliat  in  common  with  other  European  nations 
we  did  look  iqion  the  drink  traffic  as  a  threat  to 
the  moral  ami  uoiinuercial  prosjierity  of  Africa  • 
and  that  we  did  regard  it  os  a  iit,subj-ecu  for  Bp*o* 
lal  reetriclions.  But  tlic  letter  in  the  Times  (F 
yesterday,  signed  ‘’GBLiiURT  T,  C.vuter.  Govern- 
cr  OL  Lag  IS,  ’  Lakes  quite  a  nother  view.  This 
communication  offers  the  astounding  Rjicctacle 
of  a  British  uffcial,  tiic  servant  of  the  Crown,  en¬ 
tering  the  field  of  controversy  to  defend  the  Af¬ 
rican  li(|Uor  traffic,  to  extol  Mohammedanifiiu,  to 
bracket  “Christianity  ami  drink”  as  u.sually  go¬ 
ing  togotlior,  and  to  defend  polygamy.  Amorim 
amazing  and  more  saddening  communication 
ft-om  tiie  pen  of  an  official  has  never,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  been  communicated  to  the  Press.  'I'he 
writer  of  this  letter  is  entitled,  like  any  other 
nia'i;  to  his  personal  convictions.  He  may  be¬ 
lieve  if  he  chooses  m  the  value  of  the  drink  traf- 
lie  to  tlie  native  races  of  Africa  ;  he  may  hold 
that  Islam  is  morally  superior  to  (’hristiunitv  ; 
he  may  deem  polygamy  more  desirable  than 
monogamy-  But  lie  is  not  entitled  to  enter 
controversy  as  “Governor  of  Lagos,”  aud  to 
thrust  these  opinions  upon  the  notice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  clothed  with  such  authority  as  his  official  po¬ 
sition  may  give.  The  spirit  ivhich  moves  Sir  G. 
Carter  may  be  gatliered  from  one  characteristic 
Rtatement  :  ’*lt  cannot  be  denied,”  he  writes 
"that  Cbristiaiiisy  aud.drink  us'aally  go  together; 
“aiffi  vet  it  in  feared-that  egents'cif  the  Church 
‘•Mit.siouary  Society  in  West  Africa  would  jiret'er 
to  sea  Mohammedp.uismextinguished  rather  tlian 
“che  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  spirits.”  Sir  G. 
“Carter,’b  slateincnt  as  to  theallisnce  of  “Chris¬ 
tianity  and'drink”  in  Alrica  is,  as  he  ought  to  bo 
aware,  quite  ludicrously  untrue.  Berhaps  he 
would  wish  us  to  beheve  that  Uganda  has  be¬ 
come  a  naiion  of  drunkards,  'or  that  the  appal¬ 
ling  spectacles  to  which  Bishop  Tugwell  ueurs 
witness  are  the  direct  outcome  of  ('hristiaii  en¬ 
terprise.  Bishop  Tugwkll’s  case  i.s  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Lagos  Native  Cliurch  and  of  other 
agencies,  Protestant  und  Roman  Catholic,  have 
failed  because  the  country  has  been  drenched 
with  gin.  We  are  unable  quite  to  determine 
wliether  the  chief  point  of  the  Governor’s  letter 
is  Lo  extol  Mohaiiimedauisiii  and  polygamy,  or  to 
defend  the  debauchery  of  the  natives  on  the 
ground  that  it  provides  a  revenue.  In  either  case 
we  believe  that  he  lius  entirely  misunderstood 
the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  no  less  than 
the  actitudo  which  it  looks  for  iu  those  wliom  it 
pays  to  work  in  its  colonies.  Possibly  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  two  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  as¬ 
sist  Sir  G.  Carter  to  a  better  estimate  of  the 
Bituation.  In  any  case  we  hope  it  will  be  made 
quite  clear  <o  him  that  to  adv'ocate  as  Governor 
of  Lagos  the sentimeuLs  contained  in  his  letter 
is  inconsistent  with  the  view  which  the  majority 
will  take  of  his  duties. 

Both  these  exampies  are,  ho'A’-ever,  useful  rc' 
minders  of  a  fact  too  often  forgotten.  Wc  some¬ 
how  assume  that,  although  it  may  be  the  few 
who  really  care  for  iiiissionary  work,  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  many  are  with  us,  and  that  active 
opponents  have  become  a  quantity  we  may  now 
neglect.  This  optimism  is  at  intervals  put  to 
fliglit  by  letters  and  articles  such  as  that  of  Sir 
G.  C.  ARTER.  We  learn  that  there  are  those  to 
whom  the  facility  ivith  which  the  drink  traffic 
produces  xp^eoue  is  ql  more  consequence  than 
the  rnorai  evilil  spreads,  or  the  obstacle  it  places 
in  the  path  of  sounder  trade  ;  that  there  are 
those  who  do  not  care  to  conceal  their  preference 
for  Islam  over  Christianity  ;  who,  perhaps  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  v^iew  tlie  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  as  a  man  to  be  oppose'!  wlienevtr  pos¬ 
sible.  If  we  are  aware  tliat  objectors  of  this 
type  are  still  active,  we  may  at  least  take  steps 
to  limit  the  harm  they  do.  In  the  case  of  Brit¬ 
ish  officials  such  obstacles  to  misionary  pirogress 
are  rare.  They  have  to  reepect  the  fathers  of 
the  people  over  whom  they  exercise  authority, 
and  they  do  it.  Sir  G.  Carter  himself  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  taken  very  especial  means  of  local¬ 
ly  exhibiting  his  regard  for  Mohammedanism. 
But  it  is  intolerable  that  thi.s  should  go  with  an 
assault  upon  Oiristianity.  The  faith  of  the 
dominant  nation  is  not  to  be  the  only  faith  which 
officials  may  with  iiripimity  hold  up  to  contempt. 
For  the  rest  we  must  (uuleavour,  as  Bishop  Tug- 
well  is  doing,  to  stir  the  conscience  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  that  evils  only  tolerated  because  tliey  are 
not  realized  iiia.y  be  removed. 


GIN  TRAFFIC  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

{The  Westminister  Gazette,  June  6th.,  1895.) 

Coinparativoly  (ew,  we  imagine;  will  agree 
^itb  the  Governor  of  Lagos,  in  his  reply  to 
Bishop  Tugwoll  in  the  Times,  when  be  says 
ahat  he  ehoiild  bo  sorry  to  soo  the  spirit  trade 
abolished  In  Wtst  Africa,  because  in  ^bis  o- 
pinion  there  is  no  more  satisfactory  way  of 
obtaining  money  to  carry  on  the  Government 
tbon  by  a  duty  on  spirits.  Nor  is  bis  attempt, 
to  trace  the  agitation  iii  this  matter  to  the 
failure  of  the  missionaries  to  convert  the  hea¬ 
then  very  successful.  The  two  questions  have 
really  no  connexidh.  A  great  many  people  at 
home  who  have  little  sympathy  with  the  e- 
vdngelistic  efforts  of  Bishop  Tugwell  or  any 
other  missionary  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
great  curse  of  this  gin  traffic  among  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  are  determined  that  it  shall  be  done 
away  with.  It  may  be  true  that  there  is  at 
present  far  less  drunkenness  in  many  native 
towns  than  in  large  manufacturing  towns  in 
this  country.  Bui  this  question  cannot  be  de 
cided  by  Lagos  alone.  All  experience  proves 
that  wherb  intoxicating  liquors  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  subject  races  the  consequences  have 
been  most  deplorable  and  disastrous'; 


TO  THE  editor  OF  THE  TIMES. 

(JurioS.  1805.) 

Sii.^_May  I  still  further  trespass  on  your  space 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Fox  Bourne’s  letter  lu  your  is¬ 
sue  of  the  7th  inst.  and  to  offer  one  of  two  re¬ 
marks  on  your  leader  of  the  same  date  on  the 
above  subject  ? 

Mr.  Fox  Bourne  begins  his  letter ,  by  accus¬ 
ing  me  of  "sneering”  at  Bishop  Tpgwell.  1  do 
not  know  in  what  part  of  my  letter,  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  insert  in  The  Times  of  the 
4th  inst.,  he  finds  evidence  of  this  assertion  ;  bnt 
I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  Bishop  Tugwellj, 
both  as  |a  cleric  and  as  a  man,  and  it'  was  far 
from  my  intention' td  make  any  personal  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  him.  My  remarks  were  directed  sole¬ 
ly  against  the  views  whiob  he  expressed  as  to 
the  evil  effects  of  intemperance  in  the  Yomba 
country,  and  which  I  understood  him  to  agree 
seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of  Chris-^ 
tianity.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bishop^ 
Tugwell  had  exaggerated  the  evil  about  which 
he  wrote,  but  I  had  no  intention  of  using  this 
term  in  an  offensive  sense,  and  am  quite  sure 
that  Bishop  Tugwell’s  sincerity  and  good  faith 
are  beyond  question. 

Mr.  Fox  Bourne  further  states  that  I  “com 
mend  the  drink  traffic”  because  it  is  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  "not  a  poisonous,  unwholesome  compound, 
but  a  safe  and  palatable  stimulant.” 

If  Mr-  Fox  Bourne  will  refer  to  my  letter  a- 
gftin,  he  will  see  that  I  distinctly  stated  that  I 
was  informed  by  experts  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  applies  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  gin  at  Hamburg'^  he  will  receive  cor¬ 
roboration  of  this  statement.  Personally  I  do 
not  like  the  flavour  of  this  spirit,  but  I  can  make 
allowances  for  those  who  differ  from  me. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne  on  one  point  at  any  rate,  and  that  is  on 
the  desirabihty  of  increasing  the  duty  on  import¬ 
ed  spirits.  This  would  provide  more  revenue 
and  at  same  time  tend  to  decrease  the  importa¬ 
tion.  But  additional  taxation  must  be  worked 
in  oonoeft  with  the  other  neighbouring  colonies 
to  be  of  any  avail.  I  may  here  remarked  that 
the  duty  on  spirits  at  Lagos  at  present  just  dou¬ 
bles  that  recommended  by  the  Brussels  Confer¬ 
ence.  I  con  assure  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  that  po- 
body  deplores  the  spirit  traffic  in 'West  Africa 
more  than  myself,  though  I  am  glad  of  its  aid 
as  a  revenue-producing  medium.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  believed  that  it  is  so  harmful  to  the  natives 
as  is  represeutel  in  some  quarters,  and  I  still 
fail  to  see  why  the  European  should  be  allowed 
to  get  drunk  with  impunity  while  the  African 
should  have  difficulties  placed  m  his  way, 
in  spite  of  the  remarks  in  your  leading  article  of 
this  morning.  It  appears  to  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  I  see  advantages  fn  an  unrestricted  traf¬ 
fic  in  spirits.  If  my  rem^ks  have  left  this  im¬ 
pression.  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  very  imper- 
fecttly  expressed  my  sentiments.  I  commenc¬ 
ed  my  letter  with  the  frank  admission  that  the 
traffic  in  gin  was  on  evil,  and  I  ventured  to  point 
out  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  remedy  for  thiff 
evil.  , ,  . 

I  can  safely  assert  that  the  majority  of  the 
Maliomedans  with  whom  I  have  come  into  con¬ 
tact  in  West  Africa,  both,  in  the  Gambia  and  in 
the  Yoruba  country,  hav^'  been  sober  men,  and 
that  they  consider  abstinence  from  intoxicants 
a  partof  their  religion,  ^o  doubt  many  of^them 
do  not  practise  strict  sobriety,  but  my  experience 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  body  the 
Mahomedans  ore  far  more  temperate  than  the 
heathen  or  the  so-called  native  Christiana  in 
the  large  towns  on  the  coast  where  European  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  felt.  It  is  only  fair  that  I 
should  state  that  I  have  observed  with  much 
pleasure  the  temjierate  habits  of  many  of  the 
better-clasB  natives  in  Lagos,  who  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  adopted  this  habit  from  the  teaching  of 
Christian  missionaries. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  in  your  leading  ar- 
^cl'e  "that  the  extension  in  the  trade  in  spirits  is 


made  at  the  cost  of  the  trade  in  other  Euiopean 
goods,”  I  do  not  think  that  statistics  bear  out 
this  contention. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  gin  and  rum  in, to 
Lagos  for  the  year  1893  amounted  to 
while  the  value  of  other  imports  amounted  to 
£  749  027,  cotton  goods  accounting  for  a  fum  of 
£  271.220.  These  figures  I  think,  speck  for 
themselves  without  further  comment. 

Similarly  on  the  Gold  Coast  the  value  of  the 
imports  of  gin  and  rum  for  1883  amounted  to 
£  98.820  and  the  value  of  tHe  generaj  imports  to 
£  619.633,  cotton  goods  accounting  for  a  sum  of 
£  213,908. 

Sierra  Leone  the  figures  .are  af ,  follows  - 
Gin  and  rum,  £  33.922  ;  general  imports,  £  38^. 
981  ;  cotton  goods,  £  132.106.  ^  \  ,, 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  Wftst 
African  colonifes  the  proportion  of  spirits  import¬ 
ed  is  not  in  ufldue  proporti,0n  to  other  imports. 

It  is  clear,  tnerefore,  froip  the  Lagos  inures 
that,  althougll  Bishop  Tug^w®*!’^  friends  profess¬ 
es  to  have  noticed  an  absepce  of  European,  gbods 
in  the  markets  in  the  Yoruba  interior,  a  cohsid- 
able  quantity  is  disposed  of  by  some  meins  or 
hther,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  morfe  ex¬ 
pended  observation  various  articles  of  European 
Manufacture  might  have  b,een  seen.  Conaider- 
mg  that  the  Yorubas  weave  native  cloths,  which 
are  extensively  used  by  all  classes,  it  set  ms  to 
me  that  the  s^m  quoted  as  the  va^ue  of  import¬ 
ed  cotton  goodb  into  Lagofl  is  a  very  satisfactory 
one*,  ,  t,. 

During  my  v&rious  tours  in  th^  Yoruba  opUn- 
try  I  have  made,  a  point  of  visiting  the  markets 
in  all  the  largei^powns,  and  I  can  truly  a®,/ that 
gin  or  rum  borq.an  infinitesimally  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale.  Et'en  at 
Ilorin,  which  is  considered  to  be  ten  days'  jour¬ 
ney  from  Lagos.  English  cotton!  goods  and  other 
manufactured  articles,  such  a  knives,  beads,  and 
trinkets  of  various  kinds,  Wei'S,  commonly  iseen. 

Mr  Fox  Boqrne  considerably  undereafimates 
the  populatioin  of  the  Yoruba  country jyt*ie  two 
towns  A.beoki^ta  and  Ibadan  alone  cont^uiing  at 
least  800,000  souls.  Lagos  and  its  hint^tind — 
that  is  to  say,  those  having  commercis^  inter¬ 
course  with  Lagos — may  certainly  be, pet  at  1, 
600.600  ,  and  if  we  calculate  ^^the  import  of  gin 
and  rum  at  the  figures  quo^Sd  by  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne— viz.,  1.400,000  gallons— it  gives  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  gallon  of  spirit  per  annum  per 
bead  of  population.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  outcry,  against  the  spirit  traffic  in  West 
Africa  is  at  leadt  premature,  andtheword  “flood¬ 
ed”  used  by  mj.  Fox  Bourne  is  scarcely  appli¬ 
cable.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  CARTER- 


libeeiA.  in  the  light  C-#  giv¬ 
ing  TESTIMONY. 

wifH  occasional  COMMSKTS. 

S':  Smith  has  issued  a  panl] 
the  above  title.  The  paniphl' 


.njphlet 
et  is 


^  Dri  C 

under  the  _  .  .  , 

composed  of  articles  and'  letters  on  Libe 
ria  and  Negro  Emigration,  issued  excqpt  in 
one  instance  between  18p8 — 5.  : 

The  preface  indicates  the  object  of  the 
writer  ina  with  the  afterthought  suftcient- 
ly  explain  his  motive  which  is  to  p  event 
emigration  to  Liberia, 

The  WDtnits  are  :  Historical  aijcount 
the  founding  of  Ijiberia.  2.  Clima 
which  article  it  is  declared  by  T.  MoCant 


Stewart  that  5]alaria  is  King.  3. 


Prof. 


Yon  eol¬ 
ation* 


Cook’s  second  I^eport  to  the  New  ’ 
onization  SociUy  with  regard  to  ediu 
al  matters,  j  , 

4.  Mrs.  M^cCoy’s  articles  on  Liberia,  cli¬ 
mate,  people  and  resources — a  letter  by  the 
way  full  of’,  rnisstateraents  and  blunders. 

6.  An  Article  rep^^inted  from  the, Lagos 
Weekly  Record  wmoh  decares  that  tpe  Li¬ 
berians  are  opposed  to  identification  and 
assimilatiqii  with  the  native  tribes  jind  to 
the  admission  of  capital.  Have  notpaifl  iheir 
foreign  debt  and  that  the  machiiiery  of 
Governmeni  is  to  ponderous.  ' 

The  first'  two  statements  and  the  last 
change  are  founded  upon  ignoraace  of  the 
facts  of  the  country  and  are  distinctly  un¬ 
true  As  to  the  non-payment  of  ^the  .(oreign 
debt  it  is  BO.com moD  a  national  fault  that  it 
is  Hard  to  tjhrow  the  stone  at  Liberia.  This 
debt  has  liever  been  denied  or  rep^^ialed 
a'lid  will  some  day  be  paid. 

6.  We  have  fin  extract  from  the  Amen^ 
ca^  Colonization  Society  BepoH  for  I8y4 
giving  average  costs  of  expense^  of  passage 
to  Liberia  apd  settlement  theri  wUoIi  they 
fix'^  $  »00.0b  for  each  adult.  In  this  report  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  is  agriculture  and  that  the  class  of  im- 
migraats  nibst  likely  to  succeed  are  young 
men  of  iotelligence,  good  character, , reso¬ 
lute  purpose,  industrious  habits  and  race 
love  and  pride. 

It  does'not  matter  if  such  men  are  poor  to 
the  class  of  men.^dicated  by  the  Society 
poverty  is  stimulus.  find  re¬ 

sources.  We  have  often'Tound  among  the 
so  called  ignorant  Negroes  more  re«t  intelli¬ 


gence  than  is  maniftsted  by  men  of  the 
pretensions  of  Dr.  0.  S.  Smith. 

7-  Dr,  Smith  ])rints  an  article  on  Libe¬ 
rian  Coffee  by  Hon.  A.  B.  King.  This  is  on- 
Iv  to  shp\v  how  impartial  ho  is  disposedto  be. 

8.  We  nave  jirinted  an  Article  on  African 
Emigration  by  Bishos  A.  Grant.  This  paper 
fjive  reasons  for  tlie  unrest  among  the  Ne- 
cro  population  whicli  is  attributed  to  the 
curtailment  of  their  civil  rights.  The  Bish¬ 
op  save  that  white  men  want  to  carry  Ne- 
eUe^baCkto  Africa  for  the  same  resason 
they  troiight  them  to  the  United  Btates. 

10  Js  ^  letter  from  Amanda  Smith  the 
Evaii^tlist  who  says  that  emigrjiiioD  to 
Ifibena  is  an  enterprise  in  every  way  det¬ 
rimental  to  her  people. 

11  Is  an  Article  fronl  the  New  York 
Press  which  oppose  the  scheme,  because 
it  believes  that  those  who  go  will  suffer,  and 
those  who  fiemain  will  suffer  also  because 
the  greater  enthusiasm  of  thosb  who  go 
makes  th^ln  fitter  to  reffiain. 

12.  Is  an  attack  by  jfidianopqllft  Jour- 
nal  of  Slarch  24,  on  wnat  it  calls  fhe  fallacies 
6f  Senator  Morgan  r;f  Aladama  who  advo- 
cates  the  assisted  emigration  of  the  Negro 
to  Afi’ica.  The  Journal  says  that  Africa  is 
no  more  the  natural  home  of  the  American 
Negro  than  it  is  of  che  American  white  man 
wLmii  is  true  of  that  part  of .  ^he  Colcred 
people  13  wlio  are  half  wKite  but  is  we  arc 
afraid  not  true  of  the  pure  Negro. 

Articles  13,  14,  15,  }6,  17,  18  and  20  pre 
directed  againsji  the  International  Migracion 
and  African  Sleamsliii^  L'ompanits  nnd  give 
some  .account  of  Smith’s  efforts  to  ju'e- 
vent  the  sailing  of  Horsa  ”  last  April 
for  Mpfirovia  in  which  attempt  he  was  de 
featetn 

Article  19.  gives  an  account  of  th«  sail¬ 
ing  01  “  Horsa.  ” 

We  print  below  Dr.  Smith’s’  after 
thought. 

It  is  reasonable  to  .infer  that  the  contents  of 
this  pamphlet  vi'iH  prpye  a  source  of  interest  and 
information  to  all  who  read  it.  Africa,  as  a  whole 
is  a  livipg  question,  while  Liberia  is  es^e'eially  so 
to  many  Americans  of  Atrican  decent.  I  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  am  not  un¬ 
friendly  to  Liberia,  nor  opposed  to  persons  emi- 
gratmg  there;  neither  am  I  fighting\Bishop  H. 
M.  TMner.  Bishop  Tanner  and  m;'.'?telf  do  not. 
di^r  as  to  results;  but  as  to  methods.' 

f  know  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  jwhite  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  country  who, are  trying  tp  turn  the 
hands  of  time  backwardl)  to  that  they  may  once 
more  get  their  feet  on  ,the  necks  of  the  colored 
people.  Voices  that  ouce  plead  for  us  are  now 
either  silent  or  lifted  mi  ngainst  us.  Geo.  "W.  Ca¬ 
ble,  Bishop  Haygood,'  Fitzgerald  and  Galloway, 
are  notable  instances.  Our  own  leaders — alas  1 
many  of  tham  have  become  either  discouraged, 
or  seized  with  indifference.  The  condition  of 
thousands  of  our  people  in  many  sections  of  the 
South  is  distressing  in  the  extreme  In  fact,  they 
are  mere  serfs.  These  people  are  sighing  for  re¬ 
lief  and  are  piteously  asking.  “Watchn.au,  W’hat 
of  the  night  ?  ”  The  day  of  th^r  existence  is 
growing  darker  rather,  than  brightei .  Bishop 
Turner  has  chosen  to  point  these. people  to  Libe¬ 
ria  as  a  “  city  of  refug^.  ”  The  veVy  fact  that  he 
is  trying  to  open  a  dq^^ir  of  escape  for  our  people 
entitles  him  to  respectful  consideration.  His 
misguided  judgment,  as  I  see  it,  lies  in  his  over¬ 
drawing  the  picture  of  Liberia  as  a  desireable 
land,  and  in  mmifying  the  diffimlties  and  hard¬ 
ships  which  all  new  comers  to  tho  country  must 
experience,.  I  opine,  that  his  exuberant  nature, 
rather  than  his  lack  of  knowjedge,  leads  him  to 
this,  which  is  the  main  point  of  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  him  and  me.  * 

In  my  opinion  the  better  coqrse  is  to  lay  befoie 
th6  people  in  plain  and  unmistakable  language 
the  difficulties  which  they  will  certainly  have  to 
experience,  apd  the  hardships  which  they  will  in¬ 
evitably  have  to  end’^e,  in  trj’ing  to  settle  in  Li¬ 
beria.  Tell  them  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the', eye  of  a  ,peefile  tlian  for  persons  raised 
in  this  climate  to  become  successfully  acclimated 
in  Liberia.  Say  to  Hheni  that  there  are  obstacles 


plaooraent  of  colored  help  by  white,  which  adc's 

to  tlie  gravity  of  the  situation.  It  is  now  liif- 
fijultinmany  places  fora  colored  meclianic  lo 
obtain  steady  employment.  It  liegins  to  look  as 
if  the  wages  of  the  colored  laborer  in  America 
will  decline  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  native  Af¬ 
rican  in  Africa.  lieinember  that  we  have  done 
but  very  little  since  our  emancipation,  except  to 
build  churches,  support  the  ministry,  and  make 
a  parade  and  sliow  with  a  lot  of  tomfool  socie¬ 
ties.  We  are  increasing  in  numbers  while  the 
opportunities  to  gain  a  livelihood  are  on  tlie  do- 
creaaCi  Tliirik  on  these  things. 

C.  S.  Smith. 


LIBERIA  AT  CHICAGO. 

During  the  Columbian  Year. 

I. 

To  make  interesting  letters  on  CHffcAGo’s 
GflEAT  SHOW  at  this  late  date  is  rather  a  haz- 
Slfdous  bask  ;  for  tBe  world  has  had  nothing 
else  scarcely  dished,  up  for  it  by  the  press 
of  all  lu7uh  for  throe  or  four  years. 

Aud  to  say  that  this, herculean  endeavotir 
deserved  every  line  written  in  iU  praise  is 
by  no  means  extravagant.  Sqch  a  work  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  would 
hoNe  been  attributed  to  ^he  ban^  of  the 
gods  themselves  with  Jupiieu  Olympus  as 
presiding  architect. 

The  school  .boj,  will  never  again  be  taught 
in  his  smalls  thqre  are  seven  wonders  in 
the  face  of .  the  World’s  Columbian  Exhibi¬ 
tion  AT  Chicago;  for  all  human  endKivors, 
exploits  and  achievements,  requiring  un- 
ior^pfeybrain  and  hand,  when  meas^iijed  liy 
thif^  scale  and  standard  sinks  into  insigiiifi- 
sanpe.  Possibly  this  E.vrth  will  never  wit¬ 
ness  the  like  again.  No  one  who  saw  this 
GRS.iT  SHEW  can  ever  describe  it.  . 

Memory,  imagination  and  evp^y  faculty 
of  the  mind  was  impressed  for  eternity  ; 
and  every  day  they  are  turning  over  afresh 
mental  pictures  likj?  kaleidoscopic  view's,  he 
witching  entrancing  bewildering.  Neither, 
pen  nor  brush  can  describe  it.  And  1  am 
sanguine  that  no  one  who  lived  an!)  w-orketi 
in  the  White  ^jCixY  during  the  Colninbi'r^' 
gear  will  consider  these  meagre  plauriics  I'es 
extravagant  and  supererogatory.  ,i  , 

PofSibly  in  the  ages  to  come  when  scierit-  • 
isbs  shall ,  have  pertectrd  a  system  of  inlet\ 
connn  erc^  with  Mars  our  iiciglili  *r,  liuinaniiy 
may  witness  something  more /xdo^sal,  tian- 
ic  complacent,  and  glorious.  «  I’ntil  tlien  1 
am  of  the  opinion  that  che  Sautu  will  de¬ 
light  to  recall  to  miinl  this  expositiou. 

Tlifse  observations  are  indsily  for  ibe  Li¬ 
berian  public  :  and  1  shall  ftncordingly  jot 
down  merely  a  feiv  gleaiii/ius  from  very  nn- 
ineruus  notes  taken  qt  the  time  and  ch  l-Ar  , 
spot  when  the  Whit’h  tnYwus  being  built 
and  finished  at  Jacks-'li  Park  lu^arthe  windy 
sliores  of  the  expansive  bosem  of  Luke 
Michigan. 

Entered  Ci'/I'ago  for  the  first  time  Easter 
morning  1  bli-^ — an  txcepticmily  fine  ■«i\im, 
sunshininy  day  for  that  time  cf  the  Sprijj^ 
in  that  climate.  And  just  a  week  be^.QiO' 
the  election  and  inauguration  of  Oarte’^  H.. 
Harrison  as  mayor  of  the  City  of  CAicaitfo 
for  the  fif4,h'  time.  And  I  niciiLon  cliiLf,  in-- 
cideut  on  account  of  Liberia  ha  v'ing.ccmG 
in  contact  with  this  distiugaisli^d  gentle- 
mau  several  times  later  on . 

During  the  week,  I  fc'jok  an  mtercst  :\n 
his  election  on  account  of  txM-  .bitter  ailil 
intense  opposition  to  h'mi— every  newspaper 
in  the  city  wore  opposed  to  hiiu'excepL  bis 
own — *2he  Timeb.  ^.nd  during,  this  week  too 
I  met  my  fijst  Negro  acqi:\aintance  {and  1 
may  vov  add  {''  lend)  in  Chicago  at  ihe 
Lake  ISide  Oyster  llouse  uea'r  the  l\s'r 
Ofvuc  and  tLe  Daciitc  Hotel  and  he  like- 


in  the  way  like  unto  the  gates  of  hell.  Then  if 
Patrick  Henry  like,  they  answer,  “Give  me  liber¬ 
ty  or  give  me  death  /”  and  say,  “if  there.be  a 
needle  standing  between  us  and  Liberia,  we  will 
go  up  to  it  and  trj-  to  get  through  its  eye,  if 
there  be  gates  of  hell  before  us  we  will 
wrestle,  even  unto  death,  to  get  through  tBtem  ; 
but,  needle's  eye  or  no  needle’s  eye,  gates  cf  hell 
or  no  gates  oi  hell,  we  will  go  to  Libera  to 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  rather  than  riemain 
in  America  oppressed,  injured  and  wropged.” 
If  this  be  done,  then,  with  glad  acclaim,  I  say  to 
such  a  people,  fJo  ;  for  against  a  peop)e  with 
such  high  courage  and  dogged  determination 
even  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail. 

,  There  are  economic  conditions  confronting  the 
colored  people  such  as  they  have  never  before 
had  to  meet.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  shrinkage  of  fijilly  thirty  per 
cent,  in  their  wage  earnings  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  in  some  lines  as  much  as  fifty  per 
cent-  Thousands  of  women  ai'e  npw  working  as 
domestics  at  as  low  a  rate  as  seventy-five  cents 
per  week,  The  average  pay  of  day  laborers  is 
sixty-seven  and.jf  half  cents  per  day,.  The  aver¬ 
age  pay  of  farm  hands  is  forty  cents  per  .day-r^. 
women  and  children  less.  Then  tliere  is  the  ffia- 


wise  was  was  dead  ,  gone  on ‘^C'artt>r — no 
one  calipd  tKe  mayor  anything  except  C’ar- 
ter  or  Carter  IL  . 

And  in  passing, I  may  observe  that  nay 
newly  found  friend,  also  had  the  knack 
of  being  called  simply ‘Liz/t;’  by  every  body 
wbc  knew  him.  He  was  a  large  share  hold-' 
er  and  one  of  the  proprietors  in  a  very 
prominent  theatre  on  the  West  Side. 

.  Later  in  tho  Summer,  I  met  Messrs  Moody 
and  Sankey,  the  Christian  Evangelists  in  this 
theatre,  conducting,  revival  meetings-  > 

Well  had  a'  lot  to  tell  me  about  ) 

Carter — that  he  was  a  real  true  fiienid  ito) 
the  Negro — that  he  was  the  first  nas^  in 
power  in  the  Windy,  City  to  give^-tbe  black 
race  recognition  in’  ,  the  municipality — that 
the  Negro  >as  firat.put  on  the  Police  forco 
and  in  the  Fire  servicc,  by  .‘C'artt’r’ — and  in  fact 
be  gave  them  many  other  jobs  in  the  efty  in, 
spite  of  Ricks  &ndhuu'ls  of  the  wbi.tqrace. 

Actordiagly,X  was  favorably,  a?p3b.fftVora-. 
bly  impressed  with  'Carter'  qw.  the  very 
threshold  of  my  entrance  into.  Chicago,  in. 


t))t'  all  tho  anil  lurty  tlujigs  tho 

"’t’’’''  :»ayui"  about  lum  duriin^  that 
oain‘i>lugn  A' I't'k  uiy  la-at  in  the  And 

J  fuUowo<i  u]>  his  career  with  pndo  and 
jileasuro  to  its  -biUor  end  ;  for  hU  auiaiihs- 
iraiiou  of  the  city  and  my  sUiy  there  were 
cotemporary. 

As  tho  world  knows  he  came  to  his  death 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  on  the  evening 
of  the  30lh,  Octr.  1898,  a  black  Uttered  tUiy 
jn  the  history  of  the  Columbian  Year.  He 
wai?  a  relative  of  Benjamin  Hahrison,  ex- 
presldent  of  the  U.  b.  A.,  and  a  veritable 
descendant  of  Wiljliam'V  Henry  Harrison, 
*'Old  Tippacunoe’’' as  famous  in  the  pKjUti- 
cal  anuftU  of  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  great,  and  stormy 
opjiosition  to  *‘(3arter.,”  he  received  the  >^arg- 
est  majority  a  mavor  ever  received  iu  Chi¬ 
cago — 115, OOU  majority.  F  attended  nis  In¬ 
augural  on  the  njght  of  the  18th,  .April  in 
the  C  ity  Hall  •  and  !  it  hereljy  almost 

wonifor  word  I  that  you  inay  form  your  own 
idea  of  the  man  ^  aud  I  wash  you  to  form  a 
favorable  oi)inion  of  him  bec?„u3a  he  w'as 
kind  and  very  coDsideTate  towards.  theLibe- 
lian  ■Commission  at  Chicago, 

And  I  would  like  to  Ut  yo'a  know  that 
*‘'Ckirtir"  was  caot  dressed  according  to  style 
when  delivering  this  Inatigr.ral.  ' ' 

He  ncycr  woie  the  coj:veiuiona|  Dress 
“^uit  air3  I'lug  Hat  All  the  Spanish 
princess  Eut..u>iA  vir,it«-,(l  Chicjigo  as  tho 
jij,6cial  ;§^est  of  the  C.  S.  Government. 

WAY'Oii  I5.Vl\eiS0N'ti  SPEECH. 

AUleiTRuiiSi.  ot  the  City  of  ;Oliicago  :  Foully 
•^landccy/l  .amid  shamefully  abused  by  a  reck¬ 
less  ,pEe^  ’oat  sustained  and  honored  by 
JlS.OOt)  «'>’ jiposed  of  all  but  a  few  serf  head 
ipon}<»oratr.-i  [laughltr  and  applause],  and 
"CtimpoRj'i.  besides,  of  the  best  elements  of 
Jho  Bivpuhlican  party,-  men  who  believed 


world  comes  hero  it  will  not  enter  upon  a  | 
charnel  housv.  I  pledge  my  honor  to  yo;' 
fellow  citi/ejis  to  do  all  that  lies  in  il'v  pow. 
er  to  proto  iho  health  of  the  biiy  of  Chieiw 
go.  It  is  u  part  of  our  duly  to  present 
Chioagf,  to  the  wurld  in  a  gala  dress,  with 
a  clean  iront  to  it.  Ic  will  be  my  earnest 
Gndf,avor  to  keep  the  city  clean  not  •  only 
ii\  its  heart,  but  throughout  Its  entire,  di- 
^oiensions,  so  that  the  people  of  the  world 
can  come  here  and  saytoUis:  “The  young 
city  is  not  duly  vigorous,  but  she  laves  her 
beautiful  limbs  daily  in  'Lake  ili/c/oyan,  and 
comes  out  clean  and  pure  ever}  morning 
[Laughter  and  applause]  . 

-  1  need  not  make  recommendations  to  you. 
The  Mayor  who  has  just  retired  has  express¬ 
ed  to  me  n.nd  tu  you  his  heartfelt  wishes  fo? 
oUr  success.  1  thank  him  most  earnestly 
for  his  wishes,  and  pledge  to  him  that 
shall  endeavor  to  cany  out ,  all  ■  of  his  good 
wishes  and  espouse  the  people  of  Chicago  at 
least  to  say  that  he  had  not  falsely  prophe¬ 
sied  about  us. 

Iwill  not  attempt  to  detain  you  to-nigbt% 
laying  down  to  you  a  jn\'gramme. 
casiou  arises  durin, 


the  next 


.  As"  < 
two  years 


shall  present  to  you  curtly  such  matters  as 


I  think  ought  to  be 
will  be  my  ..endeavor 


laid  before  you.  It 
'  a  part  of  the  City 


LIBERIA  AT  CHICAGO- 

J.nU.Na  THE  CDLUil  BlA.X  YEAR 
II. 

1  aiu  afraid  that  the  numberless  d«‘tails  f‘f 
iiitrod'ictioa,  presentaiion  of  credentials,  ap- 
pi'oaching  tbe  proper  otUoialsof  tiie  Expo¬ 
sition,  pas.shig  (Jubtom  House  entries,  hag¬ 
gling  imd  quarrelling  with  Custom  ll‘)use 
Brokers,  arranging  space,  liirhig  laborers, 
superintenduig  work,  installing  exhibits, 
decoratingi  watclmiK,  waiting,  emUiring  cole 
wading  tlA'ough  mud,  confronting  labor 
strikes,  siipudnig  money,  anxiety  about  li- 
nance,'  learning  to  be  it  bdiicagoan  iu  Chi¬ 
cago,  etc,  etc.  etc., — may  not  interest  you 
at  this  remote  date  ;  but  1  'will  jjass  over 

all  these  vexations,  worrying  ana  anxious  mai'  ”V  _ i-,,,*- 

incidentals  and  tix  on  the  opening  day  of  and  the  Iamb  weripto  he  _ ’ 

Fair — the  (first  day  of  May — the  day  of  days 
in  the  htafl^oiy  of  the  Exposition. 

And  youl  will  find  it  recorded  in  that  his- 
toiy  that  .faberla  was  on  time,  ready  and 
in  line,  on  that  high  day  ;  and  was  account 
ed  by  the  very  .tirst  officials  as  one  of  tlie 
builders  of  that  great  Show. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  proudest  monieiit  in 
the  lives  of  the  Ub'e'riaa  ComniLssioiiers 
when  th<(y  were  recognised  and  ma,de  to 
feel  that  they  w-ere  a  pan  and  parcel  of  the 
World’s  ijolumbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
on  accouht  of.  their  individual  labors  aud 
work  done  personally  day  by  day  on  thS 
ground  That  they  had  got  there  and  was  in 
it  1  ;  '  ' 

And  I  know  that  you  will  forgive  this  par¬ 
donable  pride  on  the  part  of  the  Cbmniis- 
sioners,  a'hen  you  recall  to  njuid  what 

their 
with 


hn  lK>r  phty  and  hon  est  endeavor,  men  who 
ibdivved  in  business  ' inieresis  being  protect- 
— I  stand  before  ^ou  again*  and  for  the 
ififth  time,  chosen  to  be  the  Mayor  of 
Chipijygo  [Tremendous  applause  anil  loud 
ch'jiTing.j 

^Vhpn.  yt'a,r.sago,  1  stood  before  the  al- 
■ilcniiiiQ  '.i  Cfc'cago,  and  toX)k  the  oath  htLiiig 
moo  fore  thv’  high  iTfice  Chicago  had  less 
ihau  half  a  million  population.  'Today, 
^.hicjgp  isthesixth  cil.yon  the  facG-<>f  tlic 
ir^obo^liie.Aii'.Ooiul  city,  iit  America 
ia^ion,  and  tha  Jir.'t  rih/'  ‘on  th  '  _  rnrth  n\ 
ffi'icli,  eneiyii  and  ilK'"nai,iut'hik  [applause.} 

In  standing  thus  1  feel  a  Jeep  anxu  ty  lest 
I  may  not  fulfill  the  ixpiatiUioii  of  the 
vast  majoriiy  of  fellow  citizens  that  has 
lioiiored  me.  All  1  liavc  to  sny  to  you  Aider- 
men  ol'  Chiciigo,  and  others,  too,  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  is  that  my  endeavor  will  be  always  to 
further  the  interest  pf  this  city,  of  which  I 
am  so  proud — to  tbi^.  city  which  1  cntcrul 
when  it  was  but  afi  .overgrown  village,  and 
which  I  now  enter  into  the  management  of 
as  the  groat  and  most  succoshtl  giant  of  the 
West  [applause],  it*  will  bu  my  endeavor' to 
justify  the  U'if^hrsof  the  faijf'rayuts  that  ylaerd 
me  kerf,  ajul  1  eiu','aestly  ask  your  co  opera¬ 
tion.  Aldermen,  i-c  hclpirig  to  wipe  out  the 
slaudef.that  has  I'ccn  thrown  upon  our  good 
name  hy  a  venal,,  and  corfilpt  press, 

11k  srmis  co-ovKUA'tn'N'. 

•  It  has  bi  cn  siYrcad  broadcast  over  tli-is  land 
and  has  even  cro.-?sed  the  briny  deep,  that 
ihe  electorate  that  has  chosen  your  chief 
magistrate  is  au  (dectorate  of  thieves  thugs, 
gimblers  and  ilLsrejn/tablcs.  U  e  stand  helore 
the  world  witli  a  black  mnrk  on  our  charac- 
fers.  Let  it  be  your  ami  my  endeavor,  Al- 
liurineii,  to  wipe  this 'uhiiidi  r  vyiu,- and  proM* 
to  the  world  thati  Chicayo  is  a  city  go\’erii- 
ed  by  I  he  best  people  and  that  its  Mayor 
and  its  City  Council  govern  it  on  priuci- 
plekof  business  and  respectability.  [Applause] 

^  Umier  the  charter,  I  am  apart  of  the 
City  Courtcll  of  Chicago.  It  wi-U  be  my 
enddavor  to  cooperate  ■with  you,  and  I  earrf- 
dstiy-ask  y'-oii  to  cooperate  with  me  in  pWiY* 
ihg'  te  the*  world  Chat,  this  City  that  has  been 
horidWd  by  having  placed  iu  its  ffiidst  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  is  a  city  that -deserv-' 
ed  to  have  that  Exposition  placed  liere.  I 
earnestly  ask  of  you  Aldermen,  to,  cooper- 
a(te  with  the  Mayor,  as  the  Mayor  p. edges 
himself  to  oooperate  w'ith  you  in  -  showing 
and  proving  to  the  world  that  Chicago  is 
not  ,  only  the  second  city  of  America  in  pop- 
uia,t-ion,  the  first  city  in  America  in  pluck 
and  energy,  but, is  a  city  of  good  governmenc 
of,  honest*  and  fair  dealings,  and  that  the 
\yorld  can  come  here  and  feel  that  its  pock 
et  book  is  safe  while  it  stays  in  our  midst 
[long  applause] .  Our  first  duty,  City  Coun- 
ci,l  of  Chicago  is  to  keep  the  city  of  Chicago 
in  a  healthy  condition  so  tba^.  when  the 


Ooaiicii,  to  sit  with  you  in  your  sessions  and 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Council,  [cheers.] 

I  only  hope  that  you  will  be  satisfied  ivith 
the  regular  weekly  meetings  Although  I 
am  somewhat  past  tlie  age  of  youth,  and 
though  there  be  wheels  iu'inyhead — (laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause) — my  fcUow  citizens  have 
shown  that  the  wheels  are  composed  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  that  uiy  old  oagl’o  sits  perclied  upon 
the  wheel.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

1  shall  ask  your  cu-op^talion.  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  prei'ide  over  you  fairly.  I  shall 
Hsien  to  you  with  great  -pJ'^asure  when  you 
lu-ing  into  the  body  of  which  I  am  a  im-m- 
ber  measiirei  for  the  g«io(l  oi  the  city,  and 
I  promi'.e  you  that  if  you  bring  any  in  that 
1  do  not  consider  rigli'i,  J  ^Yili  be  very  sure' 
to  snid  the  next  week  -.i  veto,  (Laughter  and 
'applause.)  If  I  do,'  I  hofi  •,  gentlemen  of  the 
City  Council, '  that  y<iU  will  not  consider  it 
an  act  of  unkindnes*'  on  my  pa'*t.  You 
as  members  ^of  the  City  Council,  have  to 
act  much  more  on  your  own  responsibility 
than  does  the  Mayor.  Yo  i  liave 'not  a  paid 
body  of  men  behind  you  to  di  reel  you  in 
\-our  delibenltlous.  The  Mayor  have 

behind  an  able  corps  of  men  well  paid  to 
give  him  counsel,  and  tliorefore  if  he  should 
claim  sometime  to  knew  a  little  better  than 
you,  it  is  because  tiie  )'iaid  men  behind 
him  have  aided  him  in  arnwing  at  just  con¬ 
clusions  f  Applause.)  T'  l'j'refore  I  earnestly 
ask  of  you  that  you  v/ill  not  consider  a  re- 
turn  to  you  without  ihe*  Mayor’s  signature 
of  any  measures  that  you  may  pass — for  .the 
Mayor  will  simply  say  to  you,  and  I  uo’w 
say  it  -to  you,  he  returns  it  to  you  because 
you  have  hastily  considered  it,  and  he  has 
consid^lved  it  more  matniTly. 

I  ask  your  co-oper:-iu  n  too,  and  that 
you  will  bear  with  me  in  presiding  over 
you.  If  i  make  mistake.s  in  parliamentary 
rules  i't  -Rdll  be  mistalvcs  ol  the  head  andT  not 
of  the  lieart.  But  bouig  n  somewhat  positive 
man,  and  the  w  he  el  ii.iung  stopped  in  my 
head  [laughter,)  t-  expect  to  be  tolerably 
no.siuuc  -Ji  my  J iii’higi?  I  will  ask  jou  to 
not  coo  often  appeal  liom  the  Mayor’s  uecis- 
sion.  (Laughter.)  ‘ 

Genttemen,  we  are  now  entered  upon  our 
work  for  the  next  twm  years.  It  will  be,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  part  of  it — the  next  months — 
the  mb^t  trying  period  of  Chicago’s  history 
except  when  'the  season  of  destruction  pass¬ 
ed  over  it  at  its  mighty  conflagration.  The 
eybs  of  the  world  are  upon  us:  Visitors  by 
the  ihillion  will  be  here  incur  midst.  Let 
us  prove  to  the-’ world  that  Jefferson’s  theo 
ry  that  man  was  capable  of  self-government 
was  no  Utopian  theory.  But  let  us  prove 
to  the  denizens  of  effete  Europe  that  Chica 
go,  ihe  offspring  of  freedom  and  of  consii 
tutional  governuieut,  is  able  to  govern  itself 
and  that  the  City  Council  although  not 
chosen  from  the  400  will  yet  be  capable  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  this  City,  [laugh 
ler  and  applause.] 

We  are  now  ready  for  business,  and 
your  Mayor  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  pre 
sent  to  the  Council  the  names  of  those 
whom  1  have  chosen  to  be  part  of  my  po 
litical  family  for  the  next  two  years. 


limited  i  ecuiiiary  rejsources  -were  at 
eommant  especially  wlieu  compared 
eisiernatons  iu  the  great  family 

And  f^r  this  very  reason,  1  can  never 
successfu  ly  describe  to  vou  the  First  of 
May  189, 

And  i'  occurs  to  me  that  I  would  best 
interest  mur  readeis  Jf  I  interest  them  at 
all)  on  t  e  subject  of  the  Chicago  Exposi- 


tionj  by 


interlarding  my  personal  observa¬ 


tion  wit  .  cummuuts  of  the  daily  press  on 
Liberia  t  Chicago  for  seven  months  and 
let  them  read  between  the  lines  and  then 
draw  thfcfr  own  conclushms.  And  befoi'e  do¬ 
me  say  one  word  for  Chicjigo — 
Mecca  of  America  for  the  Negro, 


iijg  so  le 
she  Is  th 

the  forei  :iier,  the  stranger, — here,  all  travel¬ 
lers  are 
stay.  N' 


Lt  last  content  to  linger  and  to 
foreigner  on  entering  Chicago 
loves  it;  lid  none  loaves  it  without  regret 
and  a  wi 


ill  to  remain  or  return. 

It  is  ^lid,  by' the  way,  that  the  water  of 
Lake  Michigan  from  which  the  supply  of 
the  tow  i.is  obtained  has  the  fatal  power  of 
makfi^^^^^those'wfio  drink  it  iOve ‘Chicago 
And  II  myself  more  than  once  repeated  to 
Chicago  audiences  when  boasting  of  Liberia 
that  wit  liad  a  strong  saying  at  home  to 
mutch  ii,  namely,  “that  if  a  stranger,  of 
any  race,  cat  roa>ted  eassada  and  pajm  oil 
with  relish  that  he  or  she  would  at  last  die 
in  Liberia;  for  it  appeared  to  bewitch  them 
and  turn  them  against  their  own,  native 
land — Liberia  henceforth  becomes  to  them 
purely  Elysium.  And  this  I  venture  to  reit¬ 
erate  to  your  readers  as  true  without  the 
least  fear  of  contradiction. 

Before  visiting  Chicago,  London  of  the  bid 
world  filed  my  eye  ;  bnt  Chicago  is  more 
than  Loudon  to  the  Negro  traveller.  "While 
parts  of  the  Windy  City  l  emiiid  him  of  Lon¬ 
don,  there  are  otUef  parts  and  features  sim¬ 
ply  mai'ihloss. 

i  can  quite  understand  and  enter  into  the 
honest  Bride  of  the  average  Chicagoan  in 
his  unique  city. 

The  tigurati'^e  symbol  or  impersonilication 
of  this  phenomeral  city  is  a  large  aiid  strong 
woman  crowned,  standing  squarely  and 
tirmiy  en  her  leet,  good,  solid,  big  feet  with 
1  WILL  in  her  mouth  as  au  utterance.  And 
her  colors  are  chocolate  and  white — very 
modest,  yet  inviting,  captivating  and  com¬ 
fortable.^ 

Many  a  Commissioner  and  many  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  foreign  Commissions  returned  home¬ 
wards  to  report  to  their  Governments  and 
soon  be'ook  themselves  to  the  city  of  their 
last  and  fullest  love  and  choice,  and  pride 
and  adoption.  Accordingly,  there  are  but 
few  old  f  amilies  in  iJhicago  dating  further 
back  than  I87i,  the  year  ol  that  most  de¬ 
structive  Fire  which  swept  every  thing  be- 
dre  it  £*GdlaLd  the  yoyng  giant  city  of  the 
West  in  .tslies. 

If  1  have  .succeeded  ia  these  desultory  and 
cult  remarks  in  inilueacing  you.  to  think 
that  Chicago  is  no  mean  City.  1  have  ac¬ 
complished  my  purpose  and  I  am  now 
ready  to  take  you  through  the  Fair  as 
far  as  Liberia  is  concerned. 


Hon  of  the  .Southern  Negro  to  Liberia  gives 
•Ls  a  favorable  opportunity  of  brleliv  diseiis- 
sing  the  Southern  Negro  and  liw  atritudo 
toward  Liberia.  ...  r  i  • 

We  niay  priinise  that  the  Iiepobhc  oi  la- 
iDcria  is  a  creation  of  the  Neg*'o  of  the  South. 
Between  1822  to  1805  a  period  4-i  y.-ars 
about  12OU0  Negroes  i.iincipally  from  the 
South  emigrated  into  or  were  brougiit  to 
Lil>eria  through  the  rigency  of  the  AiueruNin 
rioloiiizatiou  Soeisty.  From  1865  to  th.m 
only  about  4500  have  sought  a  home  in  i.i- 
beria.  t^uite  500  have  paid  their  own  way. 

T  he  others  were  assisted.  ^ 

The  Civil  War  opened  a  new’  vista  to  the 
Negro.  He  beeatuc.  an  American  citizen 
and  to  some  extent  a  ward  of  the  nation. 

A  few  short  sigliT.ed ,  Negro  leaders  hoped 
that  the  Millenium  had  arrived  that  the  hon 
the  lamb  were_to  lie  down  together,  but 
the  trouble.s  of  the  Keconstruetion  era.  the 
outrages  of  the  secret  society  known  iw>  the 
Ku-  Klux  speedily  undeceived  them. 

As  -regard  his  attitude  tow'ard  Idbena  the 
Souiheni  Nc  g:o  is  to  be  considered  under  two 
classes  the  Negro  ot  the  City  and  theNegn> 
of  the  vilage  and  plantation. 

As  a  rule  it  may  be  taken  for  granteil 
that  the  first  Mass  is  opposed  to  emigra¬ 
tion.  The-  Negro  of  the  City  has  a  bettor 
thiie  than  his  brother  of  the. plantation.  He 
has  better  protection.  He  exercises  Ins 
civil  rights  with  less  friction  and  there  are 
einployiiiont.s  of  which  lie  li.as,  at. least, here¬ 
tofore  has  had',  a  monopoly— especially  in 
the  southern  cities.  Abt>ve  all  things  he  has 
excellent  educational  advantages  of  which 
he  avails  himself  although  not,  always  w  itli 
tlie  best  practical  results.  In  the  ntnusc- 
nients  and  culture  of  the  city  he  satisfies 
the  craving  of  his  tropical  nai  ure. 

Hi.s  brother  of  the  rural  village  and  the 
plantation  is  not  so  fortunate.  His  inclination 
is  toward  the  possession  of  as^mall  holding  bnt 
in  u  any  parts  of  the  South  this  inclina¬ 
tion  is  repressed  by  the  holders  of  real  estate. 

He  is  forced  into  the  position  of  a  day 
labourer  and  this  upon  the  terms  of  his 
emnlovers  who  kiiiow  well  howto  rivet  the 
clniir/of  debt  obtigatron  and  dependence  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  moke  him  as  much  a 
serf  as  eve^:  he  was  before  egmucipation.  His 
e<lucational  advantages  arealmost  nil.  He  has 
no  protection  against  the  rough  element. 
He  is  often  lynched  for  amusement,  byway 
of  whiling  away  the  time  that  the  Southern 
loafer  who  disdains  to  work,  finds  to  liang 
heavily  on  hand. 

The  pressis  inaifforent  or  opposed  to  him 
and  never  s^eks  to  protect  him. 
It  will  state  the  crime  of  which  he 
is  accused,  but  is  careless  to  examine-  wheth¬ 
er  he  was,  innocent  or  guilty. 

-  Ratlle'-his  hon«». 

Over  the  stones 
.  It’s  only  a  Negro  . 

Nobody  owns. 

Of  course  we  speak  of  the  mass. 

There  are  sections  in  which  many  Negroc.s 
ow'ii  their  own  lands  aud  have  a  show,  but 
the  percentage  to  the  mass  is  after  all 
small. 

To  be  continued. 


NOTES. 


TliF. 

MONROVIA,  JULY  13TH,  1895. 


THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  AND 
LIBERIA. 

The  attitude  of  Bishop  Turuer  toward 
African  Colonization  and  the  recent  efforts 
Hr  0.  9-  Smith  of  Nashville  and  others  to 
create  a  sentiment  adverse  to  the  emigra 


— The  Rocktown  has  lieen  sent  to  Half  Ca- 
valla.  Mr.  J.  W  A.shton  has  proceeded  to  tb;it 
place  as  Commissioner  to  settle  if  possible 
the  disturbances.  In  ease  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  continue  rebelUous  the  Rocktown  will  pre¬ 
vent  communLatiun  with  this  port  until  or¬ 
der  is  restored.  "When  nece.'fsaKy  the  Roek- 
town  will  be  relieved  by  tlie  Gorronammah. 

— The  Mihtia' guard  at  Kobertsport  has  been 
reestablished  and  will  endeavor  to  hunbdown 
the  warriors  who  continue  to  disturb  the  fron¬ 
tier. 

■ — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Attor¬ 
ney  General  left  Liberia,  on  leave,  on  the  4th 
inst  •  ‘ 

— A  ri.sing  of  the  Kroo  tribes  about  Since  is 
reported  to  be  abutit  to  take  place. 

PERSONAL. 

— Rev.  F.  B.  Peri*}^  ua.s  gone  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Slates.  '  ‘ 

. — Hon.  J.  B.  Dennis  will  deliVertbe  Ora¬ 
tion  on  the  twenty  sixth  of  July. 

— Hon.  S.  S,  Raynas  has  accepted  the 
post  ot  Superiulendent  of  Siiib^  County  in 
succession  to  Hon.  D.  W.  Fra'zier  who  vacates 
that  post  on  the  30tn,  September. 

— Dr-  Cornelius  McKahe  has  returned  from 
the  United  Slates  and  has  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

— AU  persons  hoUihg  posts  under  Govern¬ 
ment,  elec  ed  lueuibers  of  thii  Legislature  in 
May,  have  been  informed  that  they  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  vacate  their  present  appointment  on 
the  8Uth.  September. 

— Mrs.  M.  R.  Brierly  who  laboured  foe 
many  years  at  Cape  Mount  in  the  Episcopal 
Mission  died  there  a  few  days  agd: 

I  — Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Barclay  mother  of  the 
Postmaster  General  died  at  her  residence  in 
Moiifovia  o-n  the  8rd.  insb.  iu  her  80tij  y  -ar. 


HIGH  CLASS  OIL 
PAINTINGS 

As  we  know  that  pictures  of  Family 
Connections  and  Familar  Scenes  are  in¬ 
variably  of  great  value  to  the  persons  in¬ 
terested  , and  as  it  is  a  want  that  is  not  ea¬ 
sily  filled  in  Africa,  wehave,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  Customers,  retained  an  Artist 
of  high  repute,  v/bo  has  visited  the  Coast 
and  is,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  local 
coloring,  to  execute  this  class  of  Pictures 
for  us,  painted  in  oil,  and  colors  warranted 
to  stand  the  climate,  and  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  send  us  Photographs  with  hints 
as  to  color  and  any  other  special  features 
there  may  be. 

As  the  time  of  our  Artist  will  be  limited 
and  as  these  Pictures  are  worth  double 
what  we  charge  lor  them,  we  can  onl}" 
supply  Customers  with  them  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reduced  jirices 


Size  of  Picture. 

24  X  18  inches 

20  X  16  “ 

16  X  12  “ 


POP 

Size  of  Frames 
34  X  28  inch( 

28  X  28 

23  X  19 

HOUSf 


Cl! 


Ii! 


Picture  18  x  11  inches, 

W  e  will  also  supply  framed  Od 
lowi  ng  places,  viz  ; 

EATHUEST  two  views). 

SIfiBR.A  LEONE  (two  views, 

GRAND  BASSA. 

CAPE  COAST. 

ELMINA. 

BLACK  POINT 
LOANDA. 

Reduced  Price,  Fumed  Complete,  £i  2/-  each  View. 


TRAITS. 


English  Gold  Frames 
i  £5  C/- 

£8  10/- 
£2  0/- 

S  AND  VIEWS. 


Geruinn  Gilt  Frames. 
£i  10- 
£8  0/- 
£2  10- 


,k  Frame  28  x  21  inches,  £2  2/-  each, 
intings  of  Views  (taken  from  the  sea)  ce  fol- 


BALTPO  NI).  01 1)  CALABAR  (two  vie 
WINNEBAH.  FERNANDO  PO. 

ACCRA  CAMEROONS. 

LAGOS  (two  views).  BIBUNDI. 

BONNY.  GABOON. 

BOMA.  ST.  THOMAS. 


TAYLOR  &  CO. 


7  'Titliebam  Street, 

LIVERPOOL 


T  A  Y L  OR  &  C 


NOTICE! 

Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  Coy.  C.  Brown  Joseph 
D.  Summersville,  Alexan¬ 
der  J.  Woods,  and  J.  A.  Tol¬ 
iver  who  respectively  reside 
in  the  Comity  of  Grand  Bas 
sa  and  Republic  of  ol  Libe¬ 
ria  have  formed  a  limited 
Partnership  pursuant  to  the 
Provisions  ol  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  for  the  opening  and 
working  ol  Mines  and  Min 
eral  deposits  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Liberia,  and  transact 
ing  business  such  as  apper¬ 
tains  to  such  operations. 

C.  C.  Brown, 

J.  D.  Summerville, 
A.  J.  Woods, 

J.  A.  Toliver. 

Hartford,  Grd  Bassa,  Co. 

July  1st.  1895 


JOH1S0H,  C0. 

LlivlITED 

Managing  Directori^  : 

C.  r.  Johnson,  Fred’k.  Grant. 

Lxverpooi..  Monrovia 

lUerclmrits, 

8,  UNION  STREET,  OLD  HALE 
STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

IrfUENTS  of  British  and  Foreign  Merchan¬ 
dise  of  every  deficription  executed  promptly 
at  lowest  prices. 

Consignments  of  Prodac^  disdosed  of  in 
the  most  favourable  Market  at  best  prices 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

I?.  BERNARD 

PAINTER, 

HOUSE  DEGORATOn 

GENERAL 

OOiVTK/AXOTOE.. 
PATRONAOE  SOLICITED 


R.  M,  BROMR, 

General  Conwiission  ci,nd 

Shipping  Mei' chanty 

52,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Consignment  of  Liberian 
Coffee,  Calm  Oil,  Dye  Woods 
Ginger  ^c.  solicited. 
Orders  for  American  Man¬ 
ufactured  Goods,  Groceries 
Provisions,  &c.  promptly 
attended  to. 

Special  attention  given  to 
the  purchasing  of  goods  in 
Job  Lots  and  at  Auction 
sales. 

Write  for  information.  ' 


7,  Titliebam  St.  Liverpool": 
\  Maucli  ester. 

Branches.  I  Lisiion, 

)  Las  Palmas. 

To  enable  Merchants  to  meet  the 
keen  competition  of  the  present  day  we 
are  prepared  to  execute  indents  at  a  ve¬ 
ry  low  rate  of  profit. 

We  have  had  20  years  experience  of 
Liberian  business  aaid  therefore  well 
know  what  poods  are  suitable. 

We  also  receive  consignments  of  pro¬ 
duce,  which  we  have  good  opportunities 
ot  disposing  of  at  the  highest  markets 
prices.  .  ,  , 

Any  one  who  does  not  receive  our  calendar 
,f  1895  will  oblige  by  applying  for  sxm2. 


liarhadoK,  iUmt  hAti'i, 

Fi'bruury  Tth.  1^95. 

To  Alt  Whom  I'hU  ibdy  ^.  o'lcrrn. 

Krtiw  IV;  that  in  nf  the  <UatU 

of  the  Hon.  U.  IL.  (hivwH  my  prinripal  At- 
tonuoj  (fiiil  not  hai'iny  ultgUd  any  um  in  hiM 
.stead  to  art  ivith  my  non  ^if.  IF.  S.  H 
my  Lau'fnl  Aitorncy;  anti  not  ilesiriny  that 
Mr.  IF.  .y.  IFfh'.s  Aioiiln  art  alone  us  my  At 
torncy  for  the  sale  and  rojirryance  of  rartain 
spots  of  land  in  Movrovia  07ul  n?t  the  St. 
I'avVs  IHri'i',  J  do  hrrrhy  yior  notice  U>  all  per¬ 
sons,  that  J  hare  J'roni  the  ahove  (hitr  eancel- 
led  and  set  aside  the'  “  Puirrr  of  Atlornry 
directed  to  the  late  “  IJon.  II.  IF,  (Ji'itnY 
and  W.  S.  Wiles  Ksq.  "  aathonziny  the  sale 
and  conveyance,  of  certain  spots  of  land  in 
Monrnria  and  on  the  St.  Eanl's  Hires. 

J.  .r  WILES. 

Tea  .1 

7  ea  / 

Tea! 

Excdlenl  mixed  Ten  can 
he  bought  at 

GRANTS  STORES, 

LADIES  DEPARTMENT, 
at  1  Ounce  for  6  cents- 

Ounces  for  12  cents 
Oiiiii  for  21  cents- 

and  60  cts-  per  lb- 

NOTICE ! 

Is  hereby  given  to  all  persons  indeb" 
ed  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  S.  A.  Giv¬ 
ens  to  come  forward  and  make  settlement 
on  or  before  the  30tb,  of  June  cnauing, 
and  all  persona  to  whom  the  said  Estate 
i  s  indebted  will  present  tbeir  claims  du¬ 
ly  authenticated  for  settlement,  to  the. 
imdersigned- 

A.  L.  A.  SIMS, 
Administrator 
PHEOBE  GIVENS, 
Adndnistrat)  ix- 
Croservilie,  April  1895. 

EOFLMT~ 

GIIANJJ  CAPE  MOUNT. 

IMPORT  )  EXPORT 

GERMAN  &  FOFiEIGN  AFRICAN 
GOODS  )  PRODUCE 

At  the  Lvte  I.  C.  Djceinrcn’h  Store. 

Robertsport,  labtria*  1st  May,  1895- 
NOTICE! 

My  wife  Chiiney  A.  Wilson  of  IlrewcrvilW 
h’ls  deser  ted  my  picniiies  from  the  Ptb. 
day  of  April  1S95;  should  any  person  or 
persons  give  btw  credit  during  the 
time  of  her  desertion  I  shall  not  bercsponsl* 
hie  to  pay  said  debt.  And  should  any  per¬ 
son  harbor  her  I  shall  proceed  against  them 
according  to  law. 

NOTICE! 

Is  h'^rehv  given  to  all  persons  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  Estate  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

N.  Hilton  to  como  forward  nnd 
make  settleTLent  on  or  be 
fore  the  30ih,  of  Juno 
ensuing,  and  fJl 
persons  to 
whom 
the  said  Es¬ 
tate  is  indebted 
wiD  present  their 
claims,  dnly  aiiLlienti- 
cated,  forseitleraont,  to 
the  undersigned. 

A.  F.  NIMAIO, 
ISAAC  MOORT 
Admin  isiratoTi 

Monrovia  ALaroh  180.5. 
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MONROVIA,  SATURDAY,  JULY  27TH- 


THE  LlbElilA  liAZETTE 

Is  lUBi.isimo  im-:  SE(oNr>  and  fourth 

bATLRDAV  IN  KA'Cll  MONl'Hv 
l*,ue  fjc.  voft;/  2  2  ceutr. 
SnlfXctti}tUn  V.OO  per  onnum  jmi/ahle  in 
tlvntv'e.  Fostc^f  extra 

ScAtjE  OF  AUVERTlSEMEN^rs. 

F'ft}/  cents  a  s<{uar«  (Ten  lines 
a  square)  A*r  eac/t  insertion, 

CORRESPONDENCE  intenM  for  the 

fnipcr  must  hacc  the  yiantc  and  address  of  the 
irriter  for  publication. 

Ad  eutnm u n ications  should  he  addressed 
5k  “  The  Lidkria  GAZBtXK,  Monrovia 
LdNBlUA,  W.  C>  A. 

T.  W.  HOWARB.-Printtr. 


“  CHARITY  HALL.  ” 

Thft  undersigned  takes  this  method  of 
thanking  the  undermentioned  Ladies  and 
(Jentlemen  and  of  acknowledging  their  lib¬ 
eral  contributions  given  in  the  building  of 
“Charily  Hall’^  in  this  City* 


Mr.  A.  B-  King, 

“  W.  H.  King, 

••  A.  L.  Sims, 

E  C.  Johnson, 

“  M.  C.  SteVeriB. 

“  It.  B.  Itichurdson, 

••  T.  Clark. 

“  A.  Burnham 
“  Ercdk.  Grant, 

Mrn.  G.  C.  Dennis, 

“  K.  R.  Williftras, 

“  F.  A.  Cooper, 

Mary  Howard, 

•  (’.  R.  Moore, 

“  S.  E.  Moore, 

*•  Nancy  Marshall, 

- “  L’Jiza  sticks,.- 

*'  y.  C.  Itichar^s, 

A.  A.  MeCnimmada, 
“  R.  A.  AYaruer, 

“  A.  E.  Saunders, 


^  4.60 
“  2M 
“  9.60 
“  1.00 
•‘2  40 
“  2.40 
“  1.00 
“  .50 
“  4.00 
“  4.00 
5.00 
“  2,40 
“  .95 
“  5.00 
"  3.00 
"  2.00 
lOQ 
“  l.TO 
“  2.37 
“  .50 
“  .25 


Mr.  A.  D.  WiUiaias>  ft  9  (Merchaudiae.) 

S.  F.  Dennis^  3.00  “ 

*•  R.  H.  Jackson,  100  feet  plank  and  10  lbs 
of  Nails. 

Mr.  H>  W.  Travis,  100  feet  plank  and  25  lbs 
of  Nails. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper,  40  sheet?  ^inc. 
r  S.  T.  Pfout,  20  sbe^tfi  of  Zinc  and  200 
feet  plank. 

Mr,  C.  T.  O.  King,  1  pioce  of  Flannel. 

••  J.  B.  Dennis,  Hinges  and  Naila. 

“  Rowland  Ma}’,  150  feet  plank. 

'•  B.  Y.  Pavne,  200  “ 

“  W.  E.  Dennis  200 

'■  J.  A.  Hailey,  150  “  “ 

'•  J.  R.  Cooper,  oasrtted  in  paying  for  build- 
irt^  Pillars,  amd  1  Box. 

Mr.  Reker,  500  feet  plank. 

*•  Bakker,  ft  25,  (Merchandise.) 

“  T.  Thomson  500  feet  Pine  Board. 

“  G.  L.  Watson.  1  piece  of  Timber. 

'•  M.  S.  Boyle,  50  feet  plonk,  and  7  Box¬ 
es. 

Mr  A.  Barclay  100  feet  of  planlt. 

“  U.  A.  Moore,  150  feet  of  plank.. 

’*•  B.  J.  K.  Anderson.  Jr.  10  tbs  Nails. 

“•  June  Moore,  200  feet  of  plank, 

“  George  Wheaton,  2  planks 
“  Jerry  Cole,  4  planks. 

Messrs,  Wallace  and  Samuel  Moore,  Splaoks. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Fuller,  4  old  planks. 

“  W.  H.  Diggs,  100  feet  - 
“  E.  J.  Sherman  2  Boxes. 

“  E.  U.  McGilh  4  planks. 

"  Robert  Barnett,  Hooks  and  Staples, 

Hfrs.  K.  J-  Travifi,  7  lbs  Nails. 

“  R.  Ji.  Williams  8  4.  (Merchandise.) 

‘  M.  H.  Williams,  1  Quilt  and  5  Pigs. 

■“  J.  R.  Roberts,  ft  50.  Government  Bill. 

Mary  Jane  Skinner,  150  feet  of  plank. 

“  E.  A.  Snetter;  7  lbs  of  Nails. 

“  Sarah  Simpson,  16  lbs  of  Coffee. 

M.  E.  Cole,  50  feet  of  plank. 

•*  M.  E.  Potter,  1  Pig. 

A.  T.  Campbell,  2  planks. 

Miss.  A.  A.  McCrummada,  50  feet  of  plank, 
dnd  4  Window  Frames. 

Mr.  Samuel  Williams  5  days  services. 

“  Richard  Kennedy  2  ••  “ 

“  Albert  Wheaton  2  “  “ 

Joseph  Dennis,  1  "  “ 

M.  H.  W’lLLTAMS. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES  AT  LIN¬ 
COLN  UNIVERSITY 
JUNE,  1895. 

Commencement  week  at  Lincoln  Univttoi- 
Q',  thid  year,  was  one  of  much  interest.  On 
Saturday  evening,  Juno  3,  the  Rev.  Dr»J. 
A.  Hodge  delivered  the  address  to  the  Gar¬ 
net  Literary  Association.  On  Sabbath,  the 
President,  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Hendall,  D.  D., 
preached  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  McCauley  the  annual  sennou 
to  the  Cbrstiah  Societies.  Tuesday  morning, 
Livingston  Hall  was  filled  with  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  junior  oratorical  contest.  JSix 
students  cont^ted  tor  tlie  gold  medals,  all 
the  judgos  awarding  the  first  medal  to  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Wilscn,  and  the  second  to  James 
D.  Turner.  In  the  afternoon,  at  the  grad- 
Hating  exercises,  the  nail  was  crowded.  The 
P'acalty  wore,  for  the  first  time  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  insthution,  gowns  and  caps,  and 
presented  a  very  dignified  appear-mce  as  they 
marched  to  tlie  platform,  followed  by  the 
graduating  class,  which  numbers  thiriy-live 
members.  -The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample-,  of 
New  York,  invoked  the  divine  bles.sing.  The 
first  honor  was  awarded  to  Albert  H.  Rankin, 
of  Mississippi,  but  illness  prevented  bis  be¬ 
ing  present.  The  Latin  salutary  address 
was  delivered  by  Henry  P.  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina  ;  the  scientific,  by  Charles  B.  Dun¬ 
bar  ;  the  Biblical,  by  Jonn  \V^  Bird ;  the 
mathematical,  by  William  B.  Todd;  anu  the 
Political  Koonomy,  by  Charles  W.  M.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Other  speakers  were  excused.  Tne 
valedictorian  was  Jerry  M.  Brunfieid, 
of  Kentucky.  President  Rerulell,  in  confer¬ 
ring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  the 
graduates,  stated  that  a  good  average  of 
scholarship  has  been  attained,  and  that  the 
first  honor-man  bad  readied  the  highest 
grade  of  any  ivho  had  ever  graduated  from 
the  institution.  He  also  aimouncod  that  a 
son  of  the  founder  had  contributed  $  1,000 
for  the.estebiishment  of  a  hospital  for_t^he 
University,  to  be  known  as  the  Harriot  Wat¬ 
son  Jones  Hospital,  in  remembrance  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Rendell’s  late  sister.  It  was  also  stat¬ 
ed  chat  William  H.  fScott,  ot  Goniiantown, 
had  been  elected  a  Trustee.  Lincoln  was 
never  in  a  more  nourishing  condition,  nor 
better  prepareQ  to  do  finer  work. 


THE  AFRICAN  GIN  TRADE. 

(7’Vo»i  The  Times,  Friday,  June  7.) 

In  the  letter  upon  the  gin  traffic  in  West 
Afiica  which  we  have  published  within  the 
last  few  days,  the  broad  issues  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  have  been  frankly  stated.  Bishop  Tug- 
well,  speaking  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  territories  in  question,  describes  with 
graphic  detail  the  consequences  of  the  traffic 
in  spirituous  liquors,  which  are  introduced 
under  the  present  system  of  low  duties 
through  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies  up¬ 
on  the  coast.  These  consequences  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  an  increase  of  native 
drunkenness  with  all  its  natural  results  and 
a  striking  absence  of  European  goods  and 
manufactures.  Whole  towns  are  upon  oc¬ 
casion  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  drunkenness, 
and,  although  the  opening  of  the  roads  has 
so  far  facilitated  trade  as  to  enable  the  na¬ 
tives  to  bring  great  quantities  of  palm  oil, 
kernels,  sheep,  goats  fowls,  yams,  rubber, 
and  other  products  to  the  local  markets, 
European  goods,  for  which  these  articles 
sbould  be  exchanged,  are  nowhere  visible. 
Gin  and  rum  are  being  poured  into  the  coun¬ 
try  in  appalling  quantities.  .  .  T'he  facts 
quoted  by  Bishop  Tugwell  are  supported  by 
much  independent  testimony  from  other  quar¬ 
ters.  .  .  Sir  Gilbert  Carter,  the  Gov¬ 

ernor  of  Lagos,  accepts  the  position  in  its 
entirety,  and  looking  at  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  official  charged  with 
the  duty  of  administering  the  finances  of  the 
colony,  frankly  states  that  he  would  be  sorry 
to  see  the  spirit  traffic  abolished  in  West 
Africa.  He  knows  of  “  no  “  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  of  obtaining  money  “  than  by 
a  duty  on  spirits,  ”  and  he  is  apparently  of 
opinion  that  the  spread  of  Mahomedanism 
in  the  back  country  of  the  British  colonies 
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Bkdy  to  be  more  potent 
tlie  suppress  *«  of  ilie  evils  of  native  drunk 
enness  ()'  I'igi'l  application  of  ii,e  de 

of  Jirussuls.  Leuviii(.a 
•uent  tlie  fact,  laatle  sufiici 
experience  ill  the  interior,  that 
ilahoinedanisin  of  Western  M 
torhiil  t()  iuamlheFFnts  the  eon 
alcoholic  liquor,  we  think  It 
would  bo  ditficult  to  find  aiuoiig  rulers  who 
have  been  s^cessful  in  administering  the 
affairs  of^  African  natives  any  corroboratmn 
of  Sir  Gimuuct  Caiiteb'8  views  with  regned 
to  the  advantages  of  an  uuremtricted  traflic 
in  spirits.  .  .  In  South  Africa  in  those 

btates  in  which  the  experiment  of  absolute 
prohibiboti  has  been  tried,  the  result  has  been 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  re¬ 
striction  of  thfj  sale  of  the  liquor  to  the  na¬ 
tives  13  accepied  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  civih/btiion  in  the  new  territories 
now  being  bhuight  under  British  jurisdi 
tion.  .  .  y  ffc  put  aside  all  specious 

deience  of  theiiquor  traffic  with  native  races 
on  mdependdnUgrouDds,  The  opinion  of  ibe 
civilized  world  J^as  decided  that  it  is  indefen¬ 
sible,  and  tluii.the  misery  and  demoraliza¬ 
tion  which  resiife  from  it,  placc.s  it  in  the  same 
category  as  titjloug  since  condemned  traffic 
in  human  buD|s.  .  .  Jt  has  been  clearly 
demonstrate(  jhat  the  extension  of  the  trade 
in  spirits  isiifede  at  the  cost  of  the  trade 
in  other  Ep^ean  goods.  'L’ne  native  who 
huys  gill  bii^h  little  else,  and  in  those  markets 
in  which  tib  ^reen  packing  cases  of  import¬ 
ed  spirit  arijlen  other  European  goods  do 
not  ajipear.  {t  is  a  case  of  one  trade  or  the 
other,  butmiot  both.  The  spirit  trade, 
like  a  noximi  weed,  chokes  every  other 
growth  in  tblfc  distiicts  in  which  it  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  flounJ  The  solution  of  the  material 
difficulty  isl  Fe  found  in  this  pregrant  fact. 
While  we  ilnV  the  newly-opened  channels 
of  commuJbation  with  the  interior  to  bo 
used  for  thliisseminatioli  of  the  spirit  traSio, 
we  destroy  one  hand  wbat  we  are  cre¬ 
ating  withM^orher.  The  new  markets 
which  showlk^peued  to  general  commerce 
have  no  legit^xte  trade,  and  the  more  slow, 
ly  ripening,  bit  richer,  harvest  to  be  reaped 
from  the  ^radup.  development  of  civilized 
wants  among  ttenative  population  is  exchang¬ 
ed  for  the  preiiature  profit  of  pandering  to 
one  destincnvi  craving.  If  drink  could  he 
absolutely  fxc.uded  from  the  West  African 
Coast,  the  naife  markets  would  need  only 
time  in  order  ci yield  a  revenue  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  gj'Cate  than  that  now  yielded  by 
the  spirit  while  their  value  as  outlets 

for  British  commerce  would  be  indefinitely 
increased.  We  have  no  desire  to  minimize 
the  difficulties  ;fttendaTit  upon  reform.  The 
gain  to  be JcLapd  from  it  is,  however,  clear, 
and  the  moral  ense  of  the  community  will 
not  long  submit  to  be  outraged  by  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  thepnfent  state  of  affairs. 


SIR  GIIBERT  CARTER  AND 
THE  GIN  TRAFFIC. 

(iLke  l(^s  Echo,  July  Gth.) 


rru.uut  for  the  state  in  wliicli  the  inhahi 
tut, t.  were  hmn<l.  The  HIhIiop’h  expeGem-e 
in  other  particulars  is  borne  out  bv  the 
.^tiitonient  of  othi-r  travellers  in  tlie  Vorn- 
bn  e<Mintry  a/nl  «!}  pniiuing  to  the  perni 
trullic  vn  the  Na- 


In  hls  left^rtotlie  Times  in  replv  to  one 
from  Bishop  'unwell  on  the  evils  6s  tlie  Li¬ 
quor  Traffic  11  West  Africa  (both,  of  which 
we  reproduce  in  to*day’s  issue],  Sir  Gilbert 
Carter  shows  liimself  several  years  behind 
the  times,  in  this  age  when  the  evils  of 
the  unrestn^pl  importation  of  spirits  into 
Africa  are^wvrx  and  recognized,  and  liu- 
manitarianj|gi)verrinients  and  individuals 
are  devisingpiitans  of  minimising  the  traffic, 
for  Sir  Gilb^  to  set  up  as  its  champion,  is 
a  phase  of  J^aracter  we  had  hardly  expect¬ 
ed  to  find  ii^our  many  sided  Governor.  Sad 
as  it  must  l^to  make  the  avowal,  it  must 
be  ^niessed  tliat  the  statements  contained 
in  Bishop  .  igwelPs  leiter  are  facts;  and 
that  the  drii  traffic  is  exercising  a  demor¬ 
alizing  innu  ice  before  Unknown  in  our  in¬ 
terior  count  Pii,  and  one  which  must  call 
forth  a  prot  it  from  all  who  are  interested 

m  the  future  Df  the  race.  That  the  motive 

of  the  Bishc  ‘UimdUing  his  letter  was  a 
benevolent  o  e.  we  do  not  for  a  moment 

doubt,  any  more  than  that  his  letter  is  a 
plain  unvur^ied  statement  of  the  actual 
experiences,  pile  fact  of  a  whole  town  being 
found  druDk|miy  appear  strange  to  foreign 

ers  ;  but  tho|  acquainted  with  the  custom 
andeeremo^sa^ong  heathen  populations 
Will  really  that  the  Bishop  made 

his  entrance Jnto  town  on  the  occasion  M 

some  heather  fc«ival,  which  would  readily 


viiilis  effects  uf  tlie  ilfiiik 
live  tribes. 

Let  us  turn  our  altentioii  to  Sir  Uilberfs 
■Hews  on  tins  important  queHtioii.  Jiit  «tate- 
lileiit  IJlnt  tbere  is  tar  lo«i  ilrnnkei.ners 
amonj-st  tlie  general  iwpulation  tJmri  exists 
in  tlie  large  iimnufacturing,  towns  i„ 
land  does  not  disimn-e't’ie  tnet  of  ilm  nrow 
mg  intemperanoe  amongst  the  people  in  tlie 
Interior,  eon»eii»ent  Upon  tlle  sale  ami  us,- 
of  noxious  spirits  from  tenrepe  i  timt  at 
tlie  present  rate  of  importation,  it  is  oniv  a 
question  of  tune  before  tlie  towns  or,  tin- 
coast  «mS  m  tlie  Interior  will  beei.nm  as 
wicked  ua  the  rnanufaeturing  towns  to  wliiel, 
lie  refers.  \V«  do  not  know  from  wlmt  ev 
perts  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  bas  obtained  tin- 

We°sr“;f‘r?'‘  comes 

West  Africa  is  not  a  poisonous,  unwliob- 
some  eoiiipound,  but  a  “safe  and  n-, 1st., I  K 
stimulant,"  Mi«t  probably  ins  exJ.«s  , 
interestedin  the  continuance  of  tlie  trallli- 
We  wonla  be  glad  to  liavetlie  unbiased  repo  t 
of  experts  based  upon  an  analyst  of  u  . 
potato  spirit  which  comes  from  Germany  • 
m  the  absence  of  this,  we  Fail  only  udge 
^  Its  injurioue  effects  upon  the  com 
sumers  With  reference  to  Eurb^oeans  who,  . 
Sir  Glfbcrt  bas  known  to  drink  gin  in  rife,- 
ence  to  other  spirits,  we  can  only  «  th"t 
tlleir  favorite  beverage  mu«t  be  .  • 

ariiele  to  the  trade  '"gin’Tbic^i:  fs  -‘  SI’ 

hei-e  at  bd  a  bottle.  Tlie-  stateme...  .. 
most  of  the  gin  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
liitei-ioi-  .s  so  adulterated  witl.  water  that  ii 
requires  but  little  further  .lilutiou,  w..s  true 
only  during  the  time  tlie  mads  were  closed 

and  comparauvely  few  eases  ol  gn.  or  demi- 
jolins  of  rum  could  And  a  way  n.lo  the  h, 
tenor,  out  since  tile  opening  of  tlie  roads 
and  a  free  passage  given  to  spirits,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  adulteration  bas  ceased,  tliose  ene-ae 
‘‘,'>‘‘''‘“8  ffui.d  it  a  losing  bush.elr 
Sir  Mbei-t  IS  of  opinion  that  even  if  i,l.e 
gill  tralfle  could  be  discontinued  tlie  Natives 
would  still  be  able  totiud  stimulants  of  eonM 
potency  to  replace  them  ;  ana  refers 
wine  and  a  kind  of  beer  brewed  f, 
corn  ••capable  of  producing-  aif  !i,e  eflecL'o'f 
other  stimulants. "  We  must  express  a  totn 

disagreement  with  tills  remarkable  st-ateiiie,i 

■ihat  a  person  by  drinking  an  enori.m.  s 
quantity  of  palm  wine  or  native  beer  io  i 
babaj  may  become  stopifled  under  its  ’inii,, 
ence  we  do  not  deny,  but  tile  effect  uno 
the  system  physically  and  morailv  is 
more  to  be  compared  to  tlie  effects  of  ein 
than  chalk  is  to  olieese.  Gan  S uf,C 
point  cut  any  cases  of  crime  „r  bloodshe.l 
committed  under  the  inffuence  of  palm  wfuj 
or  ujitivebeer,  orshow  us  any  “terrible  t^\- 

auvples  —physical  and  moral  wrecks  niRdf 
so  by  addiotediiess  to  tlie  use  of  ei’flier  ^ 
these  drinks  !  Palm  wine  and  nath]  "ej 
known  and  used  by  Natives  from  tirne  im- 
ulorial  have  not  been  productive  of  tlie 
rum  whicli  has  attended  the  use  of  Eur 
pean  spirits. 

Weave  not  surprised  at  Governor  Cartel's 
advocacy  of  the  Moliammedan  Negr"  rod 
his  Christian  brother,  much  to  tile  disnai- 
agement  of  the  latter.  All  tiiis  is  in  kTp- 
mgwitli  his  behavior  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  mosque  m  July  lts«4,  when  tht  aston¬ 
ished  community  ot  Lagos  beheld  the  uii- 
precedented  spectacle  of  the  ropresciitative  of 
a  Lhristiaii  government  in  a  Moslem  mos 
que  uttering  sentiments  derogatory  to  tlie 
religion  of  tile  country. 

Lnfortunately  for  Sir  Gilbert's  beautiful 
by  means  ot 

tire  iiloliammedan  religion,  the  gin  traffic 
is  yetting  hold  of  the  Mohammedan  who  is 
hiinseif  becoming  demoralized  by  its  iulli  - 
ence.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  Lagos  and  in  the  interior  some  years  bacK 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact  tliat  a  profession  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  at  the  presen  tda^ 
is  no  longer,  synonomous  with  total  absti¬ 
nence.  In  Lagos,  at  least,  a  great— if  not 
the  greater— proportion  of  professed  Moham¬ 
medans  not  only  use  intoxicating  liquors 
themselves,  but  openly  keep  it  in  their 
houses  for  treating  the  guests,  and  this,  we 
learn,  is  to  a  great  extent,  the  case  in  the 
interior.  So  that  unless  some  thing  is  done 
and  tliat  soon,  to  restrict  the  traffic  in  spiriis 
the  .  “general  and  moral  aspect*’  ofsuenMo 
hammedan  town  as  hvo  in  Eastern  Yorubu 
of  which  Sir  Gibert  draws  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  picture,  will  ere  long  be  converted  inn. 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  \Vi‘ 
wish  Sir  Gilbert  had  gone  a  little  farther 
into  the  question  of  polygamy,  which  lie  is 
disposed  to  tolerate,  and  explained— if  he 
knows  anything  about  it — something  of  tin 
workings  of  a  svatem  the  evils  of  which 
many  Mohamiutilaus  recognize  and  would 
be  freed  from. 


The  plea  that  the  liquor  traffic  attordu  the 
uu)Mt  roiuly  means  of  obtalninj;  a  revoiuit' 
is  untenable.  If  rovenufl  is 
sido.ation,  tlien  the  duty  on  spirits  might  bo 
doubled  or  trebled,  wliich  would  decrease 
the  oonsiuiiptlon  without  loss  to  the  excheq¬ 
uer  of  the  colony.  We  must  give  Sir  (Al¬ 
bert  credit  f()r  acknowledging  that  an  inereas- 
I'd  revenue  i.s  his  foremost  aim.  No  matter 
at  what  cost,  in)  matt(T  the  amount  of  hu¬ 
man  misery  it  entails,  the  revenue  must  be 
augiiumted  at  nnv  cost.  This  is  no  new  idea 
—individual  and'  national  aggrandir-emeDt 
ttt  the  *vcritlee  of  human  souls.  It  is  simply 
eplaoing  the  iniquitous  traffic  of  theslayetrade 
with  the  still  moie  iniquitous  gin  traffic.  The 
day  of  Africa's  redemption  seems  to  be  long 
delayeds  but  come  it  will  in  God’s  own  tune 
Already  this  matter  which  so  nearly  affects 
her  welfare  is  engaging  the  attention  ot 
Christian  governiuonts.  The  opinion  of  tne 
civilized  world  is  against  the  continuance  oi 
the  horrible  trade.  We  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  this  question  will  have  a 
solution,  which  may  not  be  far  distent,  ana 
Sir  Gilbert  may  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when 
he  will  be  sorry  for  having  held  such  views  as 
are  conta  ined  in  his  painful  letter. 


EMIGRATION. 

BY  A.  L.  BIDGEL. 


I  am  indignant  and  disgusted  heyomi  ox 
prossion  at  sneli  men  as  C.  K.  rimilli.  K'* 
over  tliuconntry  and  try  to  diaconrugo  every 
movement  that  tends  to  relieve  the  race  ol 
the  unpleasant  surroundings  now  so 
spread  in  America.  15nt  perhaps  ®'’*'  * 
ants  ipiite  unconsciously,  as  his  ilientaloo'ii  - 
ibrinm  is  evidently  nnhalanoed  and.  just 
now,  ho  suffers  much  from  mental  atropliy 
which  may  soon  drive  him  into  epileptic  nw. 

However,  we  shall  pay  our  reipects  to  0. 
S.  Smith,  MoC'ant  Stuart,  ToiUj,  fortune 
1.  J.  Johnson,  J.  C.  KmlgjjgC*  I*;  Cv-' 
ick  and  that  crowd  of  anti-nug^iionists  in 
a  future  letter.  | 


OUR  CLAY  ASHLAND  LETTER. 

AK  Historic  OoaAsio>».r 
Clay  ashland,  St.  Paul’s  Rivur,  27th.  July. 
1895. 


Mr.  Editor: — 

Perhaps  in  no  period  of  American  his' 
tory,  were  the  people  so  wrought  up,  over 
the  relatiojs  of  the  Atro- American  to  the 

social  and  political  rights  of  the  (Jountry,  his 

future  destiny  and  the  subject  olMiyTanon 
to  Africa,  as  the  present  one. 

'L’he  whole  Country  is  in  the  midst  of 
great  commotion  ;  the  most  potent  factors 
of  the  couutiy  are  engaged  in  discussing  the 
issue.  The  subject  has  been  brought  before 
Congress  and  there  ventilated.  Some  ad  vise 
the  Negro  to  leave  the  land  of  bis  subjection, 
degradation  and  slavery,  and  go  to  Liberia 
the  niosi  hopeful  country  for  his  future  de¬ 
velopment  and  national  elevation.  Among 
the  whites,  Senator  Morgan  leads  in 
of  migration  to  Liberia,  while  Bishop  Tur¬ 
ner  heads  the  column  among  the  blacks. 

Others  exhort  the  Negro  t  o  an  uncom¬ 
plaining  submission  to  American  rapacity 
which  in  its  fullest  design  and  execution, 
reduces  the  man  of  color,  to  the  humble 
station,  of  a  slave  and  menial.  They  advise, 
the  race  to  continue  wearing  the  yoke  of  op¬ 
pression  and  to  ignore  every  opportunity  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  which  is  an  aw 
ful  one.  The  old  cowardly  methods,  of  pe^ 
titioning  gover7ior&,  begging  Congress  and 
sighing  for  protection,  are  still  held  up,  by 
a  w'orthless  class  of  pretended  race  leaders 
in  America,  w'hose  interest  in  the  Afro-A- 
raerican,  i.s  measured  by  the  most  narrow 
and  selfish  limits.  I  claim  that  the  white 
man  has  a  right  to  rule  America.  He  is  the 
great  power  that  has  directed  all  the  de¬ 
veloping  irliuences  and  enterprises  that  have 
made  that  vast  Continent  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  The  white  man  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  supreme  rule  in  the  land,  fouud^, 
settled,  and  developed  by  his  vigilance,  in¬ 
dustry  and  skill.  The  Negro  was  simply  car¬ 
ried  to  America  as  a  slave,  to  serve  bis  mas¬ 
ter,  and  not  as  a  citizen  to  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  an  equal  and  freeman.  He  cheer¬ 
fully  submitted  to  the  galling  yoke  oi  bon- 
dagefor  :^47  years.  God  set  him  free  and  yet  he 
hankers  around  begging  for  rights  which  he 
will  never  enjoy.  America  was  never  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Black  man  other  than  as  a 
slave  and  menial.  From  the  introduction 
oi  slavery  into  it,  until  now,  it  has  been  the 
scene  ot  Negro oppicssion,  cruelty  and  down 
xight  villiany.  Her  very  foundation  rest 
upon  blood-stained  pillars  ;  every  page  of 
hpr  awful  history  is  crimsoned  with  the 

blood  of  dterf^rand 

”’mbex''e^iirthTwUUre  long  deal  her 
a“stnnning  blow  ;  ^nt  *^awf nVood^ 

’riuVrougbCbo”derithesmonldermgem- 

being  „  bas  no  past  in  national 

hfr^nst  abide  whatever  fate  befahs 
issues ,  tie  niubu  redreas;  and  should 

a  nnf ‘y  "Se?  and  lower  classes  o  A- 
iween  1  he  nignv  . .  of  bon- 

merican  whites^  a  t  fortbevic- 

dage  would  be  nothmg  helpless 

may  befound 

and  inoffensive  g  Afro-Americans  have 
-tb^grbopeforin^eU^^^^^^^^ 

a  doomed  menial,  ®never 

rlron  the  soil  where  his  doom  ^^seaUd.. 


Yesterday  was  our  Indepexdexce  Daa — 
a  great  and  a  high  day  in  all  Liberia  com 
munities. 

The  Tweenty  sixth  of  July  is  A  national 
holiday  and  should  be  given  up  to  thanks- 
uiving  and  rejoicing  as  a  matlet;  of  course. 

”  It  is  of  the  same  importance  iu  the 
history  ol  the  nation  as  an  individuars  birth 
day  in  private  life.  It  is  a  sialon  of  praise 
and  uplifting  of  the  heart  for  Jhe  safe-pas¬ 
sage  of  the  years  and  the  periods  left  be¬ 
hind  and  milestones  along  the  journey 
and  ot  jubilant,  high  hopes  for  the  future, 
On  these  occasions,  we  pass  in  review  the 
actions  of  a  life  time— whettar  good,  bad 
or  indifferent ;  and  we  are  more  than  apt  to 
cast  the  broad  mantle  of  chaiiy  over  the 
bad  and  indifferent  and  felioiiife  ourselves 
on  the  little,  specks  of  floating  ^od  on  the 
surface  of  the  stream  of  He  heartily 
rejoice,  an  !  make  great  resolutions  for  the 
time  to  come. 

All  the  unhappy,  anxious,  fitter,  heart 
rending,  sorrowful  experienct^  of  the  past 
are  readily  and  most  easily  forkten  on  such 
days  and  we  confront  the  comi%  years  with 
hope  and  strong  wills  to  daraLnd  to  do. 

We  forget  the  times  and  s{y|aa  when  we 
grew  weary,  faint,  and  disked,  along 
the  journey  of  the  year,  and  ^fiember  only 
the  roses  and  the  lilies  we  pficked  by  the 


good  ground  to  be  hopeful  and  proud  of  our 
contribution  to  the  body  politic ;  for  she  hud 
at  present  in  her  citi/iou-ship  the  able  Vice- 
Vrcsiilent  of  the  Uepulilic  t  the  conservative 
and  matter  of-fact  Governor  of  Montserrado 
Oouiity  ;  the  brave,  unm(*voable  and  gene¬ 
rous  Colonel  Jhivid  Jones,  who  when 

Liberia's  fate  wore  not  worth  a  pins  iee^ 
ran  his  hand  down  deep  into  liis  pocket 
and  spent  hia  money  freely  tliat  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  Kepublic  might  be  main¬ 
tained  and  upheld,  and  that  Liberia’s  fate 
might  be  worth  a  pin's  fee  ;  and  other  gentle¬ 
men  as  prominent  iu  the  Govornmont  of  the 
country. 

He  dwolt*largely  on  the  biblical  fact  that 
God  made  of  one  blood  all  men  to  dwell  on 
the  earth  and  that  He  had  appointed  to 
each  Race  its  bounds;  and  that  he  would 
like  to  see  a  law  pahsed  making  expressiona 
lowrating  the  Negro  race,  uswd  by  Negroes, 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  punishable 
only  by  death  on  the  gallows. 

Lieutenant  Richards  of  the  Clag-Ashland 
UequhiTs  made  a  very  commendable  introduc¬ 
tory  speech  :  and  Mr,  Shepherd  read  well 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Senator 
Jackson  oi  Louisiana^  of  whom  we  are  proud, 
took  a  part  m  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

All  in  all,  Clag  Ashla7id  had  a  very  fine 
celebration  of  the  Twenty  Sixth  op  July  this 
year  ;  and  the  credit  and  praise  are  due  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  young  men  of  the  settlement. 

We  would  suggest  Mr.  Editor,  that  you 
would  get  together  the  Twenty  sixth  Orations 
and  jiublishthem  on  a  separate  sheet  as 
a  supplement,  somewhat  like  “  The  Ohereer" 
used  to  do ;  for  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Orations  delivered  at  Monrovia,  by  Hon, 
James  B,  Dennis,  at  Arthington  by  Wal¬ 
lace  F.  Moore,  Faguire,  and  at  Careysburg 
by  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Nona  were  exceedingly 
interesting. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Boozies  and  the  Mandinooes, 
Pessy  Country 
{From,  our  own  Correspondent.) 

July  25th,  1895. 


i  Cmake  mer- 
is  as 


and  we  are  dispo^ 
ry  in  happy  forgetfulness.' 
it  should  be.  .  - 

If  men  never  had  seasons  |o  pause  and 
forget  the  past,  possibly  m*'  would  die 
much  sooner  than  they  do  ;  a  most  of  us 
are  rather  disposed  to  look  ion  the  dark 
and  unpromising  side  of  lit  -to  forget  its 
joys  and  remember  only  its  irrows. 

Most  if  us  seem  to  be  so  onstituted  by 
nature  lui fortunately— or,  po  My,  may  have 
so  constituted  ourselves  by  le  mode  of  our 
lives.  But  let  that  be  as  it  nf,  we  forget 
all  these  ills  and  evils  andf  ;e  ourselves  np 
to  the  inspiiation  and  lesso:  i  of  the  day. 

By  the  same  parity  ot  rj  son  we  should 
act  on  national  holidays,  ai  iversanes,  and 
festivals — we  should  fling  re  and  sorrow 
the  winds  and  bend  all  ir  energies  to 
make  glad  our  hearts  anc  to  make  glad 
the  day  as  well. 

Turn  away  from  lament!  ioos  and  dole¬ 
ful  sounds  to  the  notes  of  j  \\  and  gladness 
and  to  the  noise  and  reverbe  Mons  of  drums 
and  cannons.  And  this  st  uld  be  done  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  sake  of  the  young  and  the 
rising  generation.  For  tl  -ei  are  the  times 
and  seasons  to  teach  patriol|sn|,  love  of  race 
and  country,  national  pride. ’lory  and  fame. 
These  are  the  high  days '  in  the  history  of 
the  nation. 

We  have  time  enough,  opprtunity  enough. 
One  thing  only  we  need  and  that  is  faith  m 
the  nature  God  has  given  us,  its  capacities 
and  possibilities. 

We  are  most  happy  to  elate  that  our  Ora¬ 
tor  for  the  Day,  Mr.  A.  C.  Harris,  took  this 
view  of  the  occasion  and  rciost  earnestly  en¬ 
treated  his  fellow  citizens  to  cultivate  with- 
themselves  and  their  ehldren  the  love  of 
race  and  country  ;  and  to  resolve  from  this 
time  forth  to  stop  waiting  for  the  steamer  to 
bring  us  white  rice  and  sinchjish;  to  go  to 
work  and  plant  our  cassada..  yams,  eddoes, 
potatoes,  rice,  com,  and  produce  everything 
else  we  need  to  eat,  as  we  kve  the  finest  and 
most  fruitful  country  under  God.s  sun  he 
exhorted  the  women  to  bring  out  the  discara- 
ed  spinning  wheels  and  distaffs  and  knitting 
needles — and  for  God’s  saiie  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  dear  children  who  aire  to  follow  after 

m  Li¬ 


ns  when  we  are  dead,  Ik  stop  stayit^ 


beria  and  boarding  and  dothing  ourselves  in 
Europe  and  America.  i 

He  remarked  also  that  Olay- AchlaDd^ad 


I  am  now  thinking  of  to-morrow  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  big  day,. and  of  the  many  shows  which 
will  be  made  on  that  day,  in  token  of  its 
high  appreciation  and  importance.  But  these 
excellent  speeches  with  a  review  of  the  past 
do  not  answer  for  to  days  urgent  call,-  I 
am  of  the  conviction  while  I  may  be  wrong 
that  the  time  has  come  and  now  is,  when 
about  one  third  of  our  attention  should  be 
paid  to  our  interior-domains.  If  this 
done  in  the  right  wa^ ,  and  by  the  right 
materials,  by  the  next  national  birthday  Li¬ 
beria  will  be  able  to  feel  prouder  and  happier 
tlian  ever  before  of  her  God  given  privliges. 

Oar  portion  of  Africa  is  now  accessible  to 
all  who  would  possess  it,  Every  thing  is 
at  peace,  from  the  Coast  to  the  Boosie  uoun- 
try,  awaiting  the  coming  Reformer,  and  if 
our  Government  could  be  made  to  see,  or 
believe,  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained 
in  its  wealth  strength  and  influence,  by  a- 
vailing  herself  of  it’s  grand  opportunity  ; — 
great  will  be  the  result. 

From  the  coast  to  the  Bcoeies,  peace  and 
union  is  established  and  the  Roads  opened 
for  trade. 

This  extent  of  Country  abounds  with  Palm- 
kernels,  Rubber  and  Monkey  Skins,  Ivories 
of  various  sizes  ;  and  other  marketable 
produce  If  trading  points  were  established 
on  these  roads  about  a  day’s  walk  from  each 
other,  a  Tax  Collector,  Station  House  and 
Schools  if  so  required,  these  several  points 
would  be  a  great  incentive  to  the 
inhabitants,  causing  them  to  patronize  the 
traders  and  stop  the  constant  practise,  of 
robbing  each  other.  For  each  Chief  would 
not  only  have  an  ,  access  to  suph  articles  of 
trade  as  he  might  need,  but  certain  preventa- 
tives  from  plundering  also  the  traders  them 
selves,  with  other  Factorymen, — and  keep 
such  wicked  practices  down. 

Chief  Doubllee  and  bis  brother  Jaricie  asked 
me,  why  the  present  Governor  does  not  send 
out  biennially,  men  to  inquire  after  their 
welfare,  cs  the  former  Governors  did.  Of 
course  their  sole  interests  are  the  small 
‘Dashes’  received  ;  and  yet  in  that,  with  prop¬ 
er  difection  or  instruction,  something  might 
result  from  these  small  acts  of  kindness, 
which  would  prove  a  benefit  to  our  General 
Government.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  few 
surviving  Chiefs  are  sick  of  bo  much  war¬ 
ring  ;  not  because  they  have  been  beaten  by 
their  neighbours,  but  by  God’s  providence, 
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wouij  not  think  so  much  powdeY  '8  used  by 
one  man  in  the  Country  as  it  is  oUen  said 
and  to  see  how  negligent  we  are 
fireside  protection  ;  these  people  whep  they 
should  happen  to  become  eniatmd  againut  ns, 
and  should  combine,  they  will  be  able  to  keep 
each  other  supplied  with  ammunition  agooiJ 
time,  and  in  the  main,  do  great  harm  to 
some  of  our  interior  sbttements. 

It  is  reported  that  some  will  undertake 
the  rebuilding  of  Bopora  during  the  year. 
Totoquellu  is  already  setfiled  by  a  few  of  the 
survivmgBoatswain  people!  and  they  are  put 
out  with  the  report  of  Kereluhh  bting  con¬ 
quered  by  this  unchristian  Chief.  Boota  al¬ 
so  sent  to  inquire,  if  the  Governor  at  the  »ea 
sent  a  man  to  help  thC  Mandingoes  against 
him.  Rev.  Stewart  went  up  to  one  of  the 
Marjdingo  allies  town  fco' trade,  and  soi-d  one 
of  the  ten  and  five  shooting  guns.  This 
caused  quite  a  lUssatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
Boota  and  Douhllee  who  disliked  the  idea  of  h  w 
taking  so  much  trade  up  beyond  them,-  and 
not  give  ihem  the  advantage  of  the  same. 
You  can  see  now  why  I  said  tliat  trading 
points  at  each  town,  or  in  due  directions  w’ill 
stop  this  unjust  strife. 

1  told  them  that  ibe  Government  had  no 
hand  in  the  act ;  this  man  was  only  visiting 
the  Country  ;  and  if  be  was  harmed,  the  Go^-■ 
eminent  would  hold  DmcbUce  responsible  for 
the  act.  This  somewhat  abated  their  rage. 

Now,  if  His  Exetllency  would  like  to  have 
me  visit  this  man  officially  as  well  as  to 
take  to  Mm  any  communication  he  may 
wish  to  give,  and  di'sire  him  in  person  or  by 
a  representative  to  visit  the  City,  I  think 
with  God’s  help,  Icouldbe  of  some  service 
in  this  instance  ;  being  at  a  point  on  the  way. 
I  could  go  further  on,  if  aided  with  anordi- 
inery  •Daali’  for  him.  1  aqi  ^fged  by  thi5» 
man  to  go,  as  a  visit  by  an  American  will  be 
a  great  treat  ;  it  having  been  so  long  since  a 
Liberian  visited  him.  Again  wliat  do  you 
think  of  the  act,  am  I  acting  wisely  or  not  ? 
I  have  concluded  to  try  it  as  soon  as  these 
bovs  return  to  me. 


LIBERIA  AT  CHICAGO- 

DURING  THE  COLUMBIAN  YEAR. 

THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

in. 

On  this  day  the  Fair  was  formally  opened  with 
the  assembled  world  as  guest?  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  as  builder»  and  Qo-workera  in  thijt 
wonderful  show- 

It  was  a  very  cold  and  wet  day  :  yet  over  500. 
000  people  passed  through  the  gates.  The  plat¬ 
form  on  which  the  official  opening  ceremonies 
were  conducted  hdd  quite  2,  600  special  guests. 
LIBERIA  had  the  honor  of  being  seated  only  three 
benches  behind  President  Cleveland  and  his 
companions. 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  of  welcome  and  ap. 
preciation  displayed  by  the  citizGiisship-  beggars 
description. 

WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  SAID. 

Hardly  had  the  Director  general  been  ^eftted 
when  President  Cleveland  arose  and  kmnedi- 
ately  a  great  cheer  went  up^Men  who  hod  cheered 
when  he  appeared  on  the  stand  cheered  louder  now 
and  those  who  had  been  silent  before  were  as  noi¬ 
sy  as  need  be.  Finally  when  some  semblance  of 
quiet  had  been  obtained,  president  Cleveland 
epoke. 

The  following  is  president  Cleveland’s  speech: 

I  am  here,  to  join  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  con- 
gi*atulations  which  befit  this  occasion.  Surround¬ 
ed  by  the  stupendous  results  of  American  enter¬ 
prise  and  activity,  and  m  view  of  magnificent  ev¬ 
idences  of  American  skill  and  intelligence,  we 
need  not  fear  that  these  congratulations  will  be 
exaggerated.  "We  stand  to-day  in  the  presence 
of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  world  and  point  to  tiio 
great  achievements  here  exhibited,  asking  no  al¬ 
lowance  on  the  score  of  youth. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  we  contemplate  our 
work  intensifies  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  we 
extend  to  those  who  have  come  from  foreign  lands 
to  illustrate  with  us  the  growth  and  progress  ot 
human  endeavour  in  the  direction  of  a  higher 
civilization. 

We  who  believe  thatpopuloi’  education  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  best  impulses  of  out  citiaftns 
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left*!  lli<‘  rpftlu-n'.tion  of  tli«  proud  nution 

of  dtsin»v  wUuli  our  pn  ulailly  tnoI- 

conif  tho  op)  nrlnuity  lu  re  Htloi  cleil  urt  to  ^  oc  the 
vostillH  ftcciuiipUHlu'd  bi  offorbK  which  hivvo  boon 
cxp-rted  than  ovtrs  in  the  field  of  iiiau's  im- 

provoiuent,  while  in  appreciative  return  we  exhi¬ 
bit  the  unparalleled  advancement  and  wonderful 
aecouipliBhmenta  of  a  vigoreus  Bolbreliant,  and 
indepondontpeople.  Wehave  madoaud  hero  gather¬ 
ed  together  objects  of  ubo  and  beauty,  the  pro- 
duetd  of  AmUrican  skill  and  invention ;  but  wo 
liave  also  made  men  who  rule  thcinsGlvea. 

It  is  an  exalted  mission  in  which  we  and  our 
Duosts  from  other  lands  are  engaged,  as  we  coop- 
orate  in  the  inauguration  of  an  enterprise  devoted 
to  human  enlightenment  and  in  the  imdertaking 
wo  here  eutof  upon  wn  exemplify  in  the  noblest 
sense  the  brotherhood  of  nations. 

Let  ua  hold  fast  to  the  meaning  that  underlies 
this  ceremony  and  let  us  not  lose  the  impressive¬ 
ness  of  this  moment-  As  by  a  touch  the  mach¬ 
inery  that  giv«!}  life  to  this  vast  exposition  is  now 
eet  in  motion,  so  at  the  same  instant  let  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  awaken  forces  which  in  all  tune 
to  come  shall  influence  the  welfare,  the  cigmty, 
the  freedom  of  mankind. 

At  this  moment  the  Fair  was  opened,  and 
everything  that  could  make  a  a  noise  in  the  White 
Citv  and  on  Lake  Michigan  was  impressed  into 
service  and  no  man  heard  his  ta/rs  for  80  minutes 
The  Foreign  Ricbptiok. 
rRFSiDBNT  Cleveland  is  kscouied  to  Manu¬ 
factures  BUILDING. 


ion  of  the  civilized  world  has  decided  llu't  il 
i.  ina.'timsiUf,  i>na  that  tlio  uuaarv  and  <U. 
,„orali/.ati<..i  which  result  from  .1  phicc  I  in 

tho  siuuc  citcKury  as  iho  long  since  ooii.lcn  ■ 
msl  trnllic  in  human  l.cinga,  ami  that  Ih 
moral  sonso  of  lh«  community  will  not  long 
submit  to  ho  outraged  by  a  continuanco  of 
the  present  atato  of  atTairs. 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 


Immcdiatelv  after  luncheon  the  Ih-esldent  al 
party  wa.  escorted  to  the  Manu  {aotures  Build 
in»  at  the  door  of  which  they  were  met  by  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  nations 

The  carriages  approached  the  buildings  from 
tVe  southeast  and  driving  into  the  great  door  stop- 
,,«d  while  the  President  and  ins  Compamens  dis- 
nounted  and  returned  the  salutes  of  the  foreign 
Zresentatives.  The  Aeoektine  ^as 

renresented  h\  five  Commttsioners,  Austealia  by 
nine,  Bbloidm  by  fen,  Brazil  by  two,  British 

(ImEEAl'v  one,  Bulgaria  by  one,  Canada  by  (iwn- 
tv  four.  Cape  CoLONvby/oar,  Ceylon  by  two,  Col 

UMBIA  ny  one,  CosTA-RICA  by  seeen.  OuEACOA  by 
one,  DEiMAEK  by  Ecuador  by ^c  Fii^ce 

by  tnwnly  five,  Geemanv  by  forty  five,  Great  BRit 
aYn  bv  eHen,  Havti  by /oar,  Italy  by  Ja- 

vAioa'by  three,  Japan  by  nine,  Johore  by  two  ■ 
VorL  bv/tir,  Liberia  by  three.  Mexico  hjiwen 
NdnERL-ANDS  by  two.  New  South  Wales 
w  rLl  Nicaragua  by  one.  Norway  by  ten. 
by  u-  GREBOEby/oar.PARA. 

lOKivoaFEEn  Persia^  by  faw,  Portugal  by  fwo, 

yiUAY  by  five,  1  ER^A  j  , 

l^Ti-aviTi  twenty  two,  dIAM  uy  in**'  >  J 

,  ;  ;  by  ten.  Switzerland  by  im, 

rrmviDADfey  one.  Turkey  by /or,  Ubauguav  by 

^■’YflerT^nfralhL'dthaUing  the  distinguished 
.wests  were  escorted  through  the  great  bulling 
ITd  anlnsiaiotto  of  Ihe  exhibits  as  far  as  they 
A-  ere'  cOTipieted  -oras  made.  " 

TliE  LlRERtll  G^lZETTE. 

MONROVIA  JULY  27TH,  1895. 


Ww  TAKE  great  pleasure  in  giving  pub 
licitv  to  the  notice  of  the  closing  exercises 
during  comiueiiceinont  week,  of  this  famous 
school  in  Pennsylvania,  UnPed  States  of 

mericR,  for  it  has  been  intimately  interwov¬ 
en  into  the  history  of  Liberia  from  its  very  jjQ 

foundation,  . 

Before  the  War  op  the  Rebellion  id  tiie 
United  States  of  America,  this  school  bore 
the  name  otour  first  heroic  09''^^'’^'^; 

MUN.  The  Messrs.  Amos  who  did  fine  m 
sionary  and  educational  work,  at 

Haerisbug,  Junk  and  Since  were  among 

Lt  students  at  AsuuUn.  J 

Chresfield,  etc  ,  lighted  their  torches  at  this 
luminary  and  departing  left  their  marks 
Liberian  communities. 

Old  Man  Glasgow,  late  of  Caldwell,  made 
the  first  briot  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
institution.  And  Ashhun  H.all  to-day  stan 
on  the  gorunis  surrounded  by  far  more  im^ 
posLg  buildings  as  a  sweet  and  pleasing 
memory  of  the  “  day  of  small  things  iron 
which  the  university  has  gradual  y  So  ¬ 
under  the  careful,  far-seeing  and  ««« 
ing management  of  Eev.  Db.  Isaac  N.  Ke. 

"^Yter  THE  Wae,  the  name  of  ihe  institu¬ 
tion  was  Clanged  to  that  of  Lincoln,  hefi 
ting  ihs  growing  proportions  and  to  gwe  t 
national  notoriety,  in  honor  of  the  Ameri 

can  Martyr  "  re 

stroke  of  ais  pen  made  frEf.  Men  of  more 
than  4  000,0110  enslaved  brethren  of  our 
Eaoo  in  the  United  States  of  Anierma. 

This  institution  can  not  but  be  dear  and 
precious  to  the  heart  of  every  Liberian.  And 
it  must  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  ot  us 
to  read  the  name  of  Charles  B.  Bunb.yr  a 
mohg  the  six  prizemen  of  honor  and  gold 

in  these  closing  exercises  ;  for  be  it  remem ^ 
bered  Mr.  Dunbar  is  a  yrrat  yraruison  of 
Samuel  Benedict,  the  President  of  the 
Convention  which  in  1847,  launched  ns  on 
the  sea  of  national  life. 


.  j  mIiouM  it  ki'ep  tUo  Ainurirau  1 

'N  'i/ro  oUt  { 

iiivinc  f<i  iiulMkinil,  U  to 

1  liu'  til*’  iNirtli. 

will  <1^*1’^''“'^  'ipim  tlu*  of  tlu* 

aL.Moii  iD  *Do8t  wiNO!*  wlictllvf  a  ('ountrV 
*"’CAhry  df  unhealtliy. 

*'*The  tru^'  on  to  exertion  ;  he 

deserts,  ho  Bails  over  tfiapesi  uouh 
^  he  lea(l«l  his  people  over  unhospitable 
^wx»„tjLin8  to|  the  haven  of  test.  He  does 
parade  tjio  gates  of  hell.  He  speak  of 
security  ^Dd  peace  as  the  reward  of 
struggle,  rufief-ing  and  toil. 

Bishop  Tiir^ier  certainly  comes  nearer  to 
.  .  ideal  tliftD  the  man  whose  complains  of 

his  exuberiini  nature. 


£ 


THLYAHD  PROBATE 
COURT. 


Tho  Ooiii^  met  on  the  Ut  inst.  The  Hon. 
c.  T.  6.  Wtis,  J'lidge,  presided.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  businees  was  transacted, 

ifiiis,-— The  attesting  witnesses  not 
attending  tlis  probation  of  Will  of  J.  M. 
Beeves  was  again  deferred. 

Tbe  Will  Ilf  Mrs.  M.  A.  Aenmey,  was 
presented  and  read  and  the  usual  notices 
ordered  to  be  issued. 

Deeds.  A  Warraiily  Deed  from  A.  D. 
Williams  and  wife,  10  Hill  and  Moore  was 
probated.  b**ral  leases  were  also  probated. 

Estates.^  Ir.  A.  Barclay  was  appointed 
Administrate}  of  the  estate  of  Pine,  late  of 

Monrovia.  ,  n  u  . 

‘  oper  w.as  appointod  Collector 

I  of  Jim  Day, 

G  W.  1)  con  Sr.  Was  appointed  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  he  estate  of  G.  W.  Dizion  jr. 

M.  G.  lapelmrt  was  apprenticed  to 
E.  J.  Russ  11  for  three  rears. 

Ilenrieit  Outland  w  as  apprenticed  to  S. 
H.  Blydsii  for  seveu  years, 

The  Con  t  adjourned  on  the  2nd  instant. 


_ ^li-  ,)  IL  Coopt.r  will  spend  a  few 

w.uks  at  I'lRM  Palmas.  He  has  hcen  ennlin- 
ed  toMwoor  three  weeks  to  lush  use  sul- 
fo'ing  fiTiin  liver  complaint. 

Mr.  Urias  A.  Moore  Bhipping  Master  of 
Port  of  Monrovia  died  on  Ihe  20th  inst. 
No.  fresh  appoiutiuout  has  jet  boon  made. 

_ Mr  11  Haag,  Acting  Gorman,  Consul 

has  been  confined  to  his  residence,  sulTeriiiK 
from  pleurisy. 

Bev.  A.  L.  Ridgol  has  remotf d  to  Monrovi.i. 
—.Associate  Justice  Depiitio  was  in  tho 
Capital  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  and  at¬ 
tended  the  celebration. 

—Sub  Treasurer  Diggs  of  Maryland 
County  is  in  town. 

—Mr  A  L.  Parker  of  Drewervillo  Rep¬ 
resentative  elect  is  strongly  in  favor  of  tho 
establishment  of  a  bank.. 

—Mr.  0.  R.  Branch  has  resigned  tho 
post  of  Postmaster  at  Arthington. 

_ Bev.  T.  A.  Sims  and  Mr.  C.  Bernard 

are  looking  after  our  coal  deposits. 

-Representative  elect  A.  J.  Woods  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  has  discovered  deposits  of  gold 
in  the  County  of  Grand  Bassa. 

—The  statutes  of  1894-6  are  for  sale  at 
the  Sub-Treasuries. 


Hilaries  C 
of  the  estai 
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the  southern  negro  and 

LIBERIA. 

Cjni  inited. 


large 


THE  AFRICAN  GIN  TRADE. 

We  publish  to  day  a  very  interesting  extrac* 
from  The  Undon  Tithes  on  this  subject. 

As  a  Negro  community  oa  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  we  are  most  happy  to*  read 
the  strono  language  of  so  powerful  an  organ 
against  "his  imqmtons  traffic;  and  we  trust 
that  the  day  is  not  tar  distant  when  all  the 
leading  powLs  ot  the  earth  will  unite  in  car¬ 
rying  ^into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  the  Act 

"kjYs  our  experience  loo  that  “the  spirit 
trade  like  a  noxious  weed,  chokes  every  oslier 
growth  in  those  districts  m  which  it  is  a  - 

'Ttt'ri*  »• «».  -1 1- 1--* 

,ss;  .!3  £i.”  L  ,b. 

hegtmng  ofYhis  country  these  were  the 
„(fgt  powerful  tribes  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Cope  Messurado.  Now  they  “e  en¬ 
tirely  dlBnu-mbered  and  destroyed  by  the  li 

‘^"^he^'national  legislature  some  years  ago 

^Ta1nmi"ls"t"i"  ^n^d  Those  UmmS^ 

to  which  took  advantage  of  the  provisions 
that  act  are  now  among  the  niostpros- 

BT  reported  on  The.  Times  when 

R  represents’  him  .as 

sorry  to  see  .  T  ,  knows  of  no  more  sat- 

j^Mtor’y  “eans  of  obtaining  money  than  by 

tl.rT  httTglad  to  see  that 


It  is  the  rural  Negro  which  to  a 

ure  of  uis  civil  xiueii.y  Ntvtrro 

, akeu  to  present Jhe^ polling 

nienthehasheen  pbaced.  nil  Ameri- 

.r’St,rsfr<;o£'Lr24't.«.. 

t4“:i'F7“£ = 

r/ts‘Tma4e  him,  and  the  ^ 

.«M  I.  “5  s. 

the  very  best  f'f^'pYblic  of  Liberia  a 

?"/“from  Hie  nuTberless  evils  from 
refujre  fiom  y^f^gi-ing  and 

mLJ’ume  wUl  ’oontinue  to  suffer 
is  Ys  vain  to  tell  him  not  to  leave 
It  is  as  vain  endeavour 

America  as  it  would  M 
to  persuade  the  Puritim  b 

the  toeat  Father  of  all  and 
is  emphasized  everywhere  in 

Thr  Negro  is  led  to  Africa  and  Liberia 
by  his  racial  connections,  and  tha  ^ 

Hie  original  habitat  which  appears  in  all  ra 
CPS  a^?by  the  instincts  of  his  tropical  nature 
“IV Ts  vaLthat  the  Grants  and  .Smiths  and 
MoCovs  utter  garbled  representations-  t  hey 
would  emasculate  the  race.  Has  ma 
or  the  fever  of  malaria  ever  kdpt  the  Lau 
casian  race  out  of  any  country 
was  desirable  to  possess?  Has  it  kept  the 
XtPS Tat  of  South  Carolina,  Lomsiaua  or 
Miesiflsippl  ? 


GRAND  UNITED  ORDER 
F  ODD  FELLOWS 

The  11  lersigiied,  takes  this  method  to 
inform  t  viinous  Lodges  and  membership 
legally  i.nected  wiui  the  above  Order, 
thatKefias.  Banners,  Lodge  fixtures  and 
furnitrAtlc.,  can  be  proured  fromeither 
Kn  via  A:  America,.  Bro  I'rank  L.  Llai'k 
of  upp^radwell  in  connexion  with  myself 
will  ret#^rders  for  same  as  above  noted 
and  fotFU'd  to  our  Agents  abroad  and  th  er 

bv  save  v4 considerable  incouvenieuoe. 
RemeniiuT  that  ere  long,  invitations  will  be 
extendeJ  to  and  from  our  Lodges,  to  at. 
tend  ded;(ktious  celebrations  etc.,  there¬ 
fore  be  ouftime.  IVe  have  already  for¬ 
warded  fM  supplies  for  Fanner  s  Link 
Lodge.” 

IMr  liulher  particulars  apply  to. 

Yours,  in  F.  L.  &  T. 

A,  F.  NIMMO, 

N.  G.  of  F.  L.L.  3451 


—Mr.  Langley  Grant,  late  of  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone  died  suddenly  on  the  10th, 
at  Schieffelin  on  his  way  to  Monrovia. 

—The  African  Methodists  will  hold 
weekly  services  in  tha  Representative  Hall. 

—The  Will  of  the  late  Mary  A.  Aenmey 
will  be  contested  by  Mrs.  Young,  sister  of 
the  late  A.  F.  Johns  Esqr,  The  principal 
legatee  under  the  Will  is  the  M.  L.  Church, 
Monrovia,  which  gets  the  Johns' residence  in 
fee  to  be  used  as  a  parsonage. 

-The  Lanos  Echo  has  an  excellent  artic¬ 
le  on  Sir  Gifbert  Carter's  letter  on  the  Om 
traffic  which  ought  to  be  read.  It  is  full  of 
the  tacts  as  known  to  the  people  of  Lagos. 
It  declares  that  the  Mohammedans  have  al¬ 
so  gonein  for  gin.  We  republish  the  article. 

A  great  stress  has  been  laid  in  lata 
years  on  the  fact  that  Mohammed  for- 
bade  the  use  of  and  traffic  in  Wines  and 
S-iitittioas  liquors,  but  B»  did  Christ. 


here  and  THERE. 


Clay-Askand,  Juiy  2  0th.  1895- 


NOTES. 


— tiiflit  Railways  for  West  Afr.ca  are  I 
being,  xtively  advocated  by  iho  Liverpool 
Ohamhr' of  Commerce.  A  every  strong 
deputabn  in  sup  port  of  this  object  was  re¬ 
cently  leard  at  the  British  Colonial  Office. 

-  Tl«re  has  been  a  change  of  the  Ministry 

...  En-and.  Tbe  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has 

again  ken  appointed  Piemier. 

-rTb  staff  of  the  Fifth  regiment  by  in- 
vitaaot  ot  Mayor  and  Council  were  pre¬ 
sent  @1  ihe  celebration  of  the  26th  cf  July,  | 
tis  City. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  W'tr  '  of  the  President  has  been  arrang¬ 
ing  til!  floating  debt. 

-jjciptain  Smith  of  the  Gorronammah  has 
gone  to  Cape  Palmas  on  leave. 

G.  W.  Gibson  in  a  sermon  preaoh- 
on  Btttiay,  21st.  inst,  commented 
upoS  Ike  iUfference  of  the  Country  to  the 
traffic  in  Ardent  Spirits. 

|->lt  E  C.  Johnson,  Postmaster  at  Mon¬ 
rovia  his  gone  on  leave  to  Sierra  Leone. 
MriJG.  M.  Johnson  i»  the  Acting  Post- 
1  ma^tbr, 
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The  Fiochtown  when  last  heard  from  was 
still  at  Half  Cavalla. 

—Hon  J  B.  Dennis  discoursed  on  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  July  upon  “The  ^iportance 
of  a  hi»h  standard  of  individual  Character 
10  tbe  success  of  a  Young  State.  A  very 
timely  and  thoughtful  paper. 

—Liberians  are  disposed  to  set  up  a 
species  of  Hero  Worship  of  ‘Le  founders 
of  the  Country,  and  to  disparage  the  efforts  of 
the  men  who  took  up  the  reins  of  Goveiu- 
meni.  We  believe  this  is  misleading  and 

_ Every  Administration  since  IHbU 

has  made  a  distinct  advance  for  the  counlty 
in  some  direction. 

—Mrs.  M.  H.  Williams,  has  succeeded  in 
erecting  a  house  for  ihe  reception  of  persons 
in  need  of  a  shelter  and  of  medical  attention. 
She  deserves  great  credit  for  her  efforts. 
Dr  McKane  and  wife  has  organized  in 
this  building  a  temporary  hospital,  wuere 
they  treat  persons  in  need  of  assis¬ 
tance  Let  the  good  work  continue,  Get 
up  something,  else  now.  “Let  brotherly  love 
continue. 

_ The  first  telephone  ever  erected  in  Mon- 

rovia  has  been  put  up  between  the  residence 
of  the  Agent  of  the  firm  of  A.  Wotrniaun, 
and  their  place  of  business.  It  crosses,  on 


poL  Ashlii  and  Front  Streets  and  inter- 
\eciDg  property. 

—The  Musical,  ' part  of  the  programme, 
on  ihe  26tli,  July  was  very  nicely  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  G  M.  Johnson.. 

_ What  has  become  of  the  Bands?  We 

hea’’  nothing  of  them  now. 

_ The  post  office,  Monrovia,  will,  on  the  1st 

of  August ,  he  removed  to  the  McGill  resi¬ 
dence  on  Ashmun  Street. 

_ Bishop  Ferguson  is  on  his  way  to  the 

United  States, 

_ Total  amount  received  for  the  “Chari¬ 
ty  Hall”  is  I 


■» 


NOTICE  ! 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Coy.  C- 
Brown,  Joseph  D  SiiminersviUe,  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  Woods,  and  J.  A.  Toliver  who 
respectively  reside  in  the  County  of 
Grand  Bassa  and  Republic  of  Liberia, 
have  formed  a  limited  Partnership  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  for 
the  openmg  and  working  of  Mmes  and 
Mineral  deposits  in  the  Republic  of  Li¬ 
beria  and  tiansacting  busmess  such  as 
appertains  to  such  opperations. 

C.  C-  Brown, 

J.  D-  Summersville, 

A.  J-  Woods. 

J.  A-  Tolivor. 

Hartford,  Grd-  Bassa,  Co- 
July.  1st  1895- 


Tea! 

Tea  / 

Tea! 

Excellent  mixed  Tea  can 
he  bought  at 

GRANTS  STORES, 

LADIES  DEPARTMENT, 
at  1  Ounce  for  6  cents- 

Ounces  for  12  cents- 
Ounces  for  24  cents- 

and  80  cts-  per  Ib- 

mnmon,  sr&it  &  co- 

LIMITED 

Managing  Directors  : 

F.  Johnson,  Frkd’k.  Grant. 

Liverpool.  Monrovia 

SNerchants, 

8,  UNION  STREET,  OLD  HALL 
STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

I  N  DKMTS  of  British  and  Foreign  Merchan 
dise  of  every  description  executed  promptly 
at  lowest  prices. 

Consignments  of  Produce  disdosed  of  in 
the  most  favourable  Market  at  best  prices 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


F.  BFRfJARD 

PAINTER, 

HOUSE  DECORATOR 

GENERAL 

PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 


R.  M.  BROWNS, 

General  Commission  a^id 
Shipping  Mei'chant, 

52,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Consignment  of  Liberian 
Coffae,  Palm  Oil,  Bye  Woods 
Ginger  ^c.  solicited. 
Orders  for  American  Man¬ 
ufactured  Goods,  Groceries 
Provisions,  &c.  promptly 
attended  to. 

Special  attention  given  to 
ne  purchasing  of  goods  is 
Job  Lots  and  at  Auction 
sales, 

'Write  for  inforination. 


HIGH  CLASS  OIL 
PAINTINGS 

As  we  know  that  pictures  of  Family 
Connections  and  Familar  Scenes  are  in¬ 
variably  of  great  value  to  the  persons  in¬ 
terested  , and  as  it  is  a  want  that  is  not  ea¬ 
sily  filled  in  Africa,  we  have,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  Customers,  retained  an  Artist 
of  high  repute,  who  has  visited  the  Coast 
and  is,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  local 
coloring,  to  execute  this  class  of  Pictures 
for  us,  painted  in  oil,  and  colors  warranted 
to  stand  the  climate,  and  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  send  us  Photographs  with  hints 
as  to  color  and  any  other  special  features 
there  may  be. 

As  the  time  of  our  Artist  will  be  limited 
and  as  these  Pictures  are  worth  double 
what  we  charge  for  them,  we 
supply  Customers  with  them 
lowing  reduced  prices 

P  ofe  T  R  A  I  T  S 


can  only 
at  the  fol- 


Size  of  Picture. 


24 

20 

16 


18  inches 
15  “ 

12  “ 


Size  of 

34  X  28  iiiAe- 
28  X  23V' 

28  X  19 


HOE 


iES  AND  VIEWS. 


Picture  18  x  11  inchc 
We  will  also  supply  framed  ( 
lowing  places,  viz : 

BATHURST  two  view 
SIERRA  LEONE  (two  vi 
GRAND  BASSA. 

CAPE  COAST. 

ELMINA. 

BLACK  POINT 
LOANDA. 

Reduced  Pric  ,  Framed  Complete 


English  Gold  Frames 
£5  5/- 
£S  10/- 
£2  0/- 


Gerinan  Gilt  Frames. 
£4  10- 

£3  0/- 
£2  10- 


Oak  Frame  28  x  21  iuches,  £2  2/-  each. 

1  Paintings  of  Views  (taken  from  the  sea)  oe  fol 


SALTPOND.  OLD  CAL.^BAR 
iwsl.  WINNEBAH.  FERNANDO  PO. 
ACCRA  CAMEROONS. 

LAGOS  (two  views).  BIBUNDI. 


(two  vie 


BONNY. 

BOMA. 


GABOON. 

ST.  THOMAS. 

£2  2/-  each  View. 
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TAYLOR  & 


Tithebarn 

LI 


Street, 

VE  R  P  O  0  L 


Co. 


1,  Tithebarn  St.  Liverpool. 

I  Mauchester, 

Branches.  I  Lishc(n,  . 

)  Las  Palmas. 

To  enable  Merchants  to  meet  the 
keen  competition'of  the  present  day  we 
are  prepared  to  execute  indents  at  a  ve¬ 
ry  low  rate  of  profit. 

We  have  had  20  years  experi  mce  of 
Liberian  business  andtherefole  well 
know  what  goods  are  suitable. 

We  also  receive  consignments  of  pro- 
duce,  which  we  have  good  onpoi  tunities 


ol_  disposing  of  at  the  highest 
prices. 

Any  one  who  does  not  receive  our 
of  1805  will  oblige  by  applyiny  fo 


narkets 

calendar 
same.  ' 


NOTICE  ! 

The  undersigned  begs  to 
give  notice  to  the  friends 
generally  that  be  wiU  be 
leaving  within 'a  tew  days  tor 
foreign  parts,  and  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  abroad  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  White  Plains  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as  G.  Fuller.  He  hopes 
that  the  patronage  of  the 
triends  will  be  continued. 

W.  C.  DENNIS- 


THE  NEGRO  EMIGRATION  TO 
LIBERIA. 

Tlic  American  proHs  acquainta  ns  with 
fact  that  the  Negro  in  the  Soutljcrn  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  Hcriously  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  emigrating  to  Liberia. 

The  seventy  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Amer 
lean  Colonization  Society  shows  lUat  tliat  Socie¬ 
ty  is  in  roceiirt  of  thousands  of  applioations  for 
aid  to  those  who  wish  to  leave  the  States  and 
make  their  homos  in  Africa,  Liberia  being  their 
objective  point.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
Society  could  now  do  more  in  the  way  of  send' 
out  emigrants  than  it  could  in  any  period 
of  its  former  history  but  for  the  regretted  faet 
that  it  has  not  the  money  to  do  so. 

It  is  becoming  generally  known  among  our 
people,  there  that  the  Colonization  Society  has  not 
now  the  means  to  transport  large  numbers  hith¬ 
er,  so  the  people  arc  organizmg  themselves  into 
coropanies  and  clubs  and  societies  for  mutual  aid 
and  comfort,  laying  aside  their  savings,  and  other¬ 
wise  preparing  to  come  over  atthenrown  expense. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  American  newspapers 
that  the  “Liberian  fever"  is  fairly  raging  all  o- 
ver  the  “South"  and  people  express  a  detennin- 
ation  to  come  over  notwithstanding  all  the  dis¬ 
couragements  of  those  who  oppose  the  movement* 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  little  book  or  rather, 
pamphlet  of  62  pages  published  by  Rev.  C.  S- 
Smith  which  opens  up  to  us  thecondition  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  upon  this  question  and  shows  the 
attitude  taken  by  different  classes  of  our  people 
there  as  well  as  that  of  many  whites.  According 
to  this  pamphlet  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Smith  is  one  of 
the  most  active  opposers  of  the  Liberian  mi¬ 
gration  idea. 

It  w’ill  be  remembered  tliat  this  gentleman 
spent  a  few  days  in  Monrovia,  on  liis  return  trip 
from  South  and  East  Africa,  and  was  handseme- 
ly  banqueted  by  our  leading  citizens  and  officers 
of  State  here.  He  stated  on  that  grand  occasion 
that  he  had  never  been  so  higlily  honored  upon 
any  previous  occasion.  He  was  here  in  Monro¬ 
via  only  R  fe-w  days  and  did  not  touch  any  other 
port  in  the  Republic  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise 
that  with  such  limited  means  of  obeervation  he 
could  attain  to  the  wonderful  height  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  conditions  here  necessary  to  justify 
him  in  saying  to  those  who  wish  to  come  here 
that  'Ahere  are  ohstaclcB  in  the  way  like  unto 
the  gates  of  hell"  Bii^  tba.i  'At  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for 
persons  raised  in  ( that)  clvnate  to  become  suc¬ 
cessfully  acclimated  (here)-  This  will  surprise 
thousands  of  our  old  citizens. 

When  the  steamship  *'H©rsa"  was  aboiit  rea¬ 
dy  to  sail  from  Savannah,  Ga,  in  March  last  be 
went  all  the  way  from  his  home  in  Tennessee  to 
Savaiinalia  distanceofsix  orseven  huiKlrodtniks^ 
to  prevent  the  migration  if  poseible. 

He  put  in  requisition  every  force  at  Lis  com- 
mand  even  appealing  to  Mr-  Carlisle,  democratic 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  thus  endeavoring  to  ar 
ray  the  United  States  government  agaiiurt  th« 
lailing  of  a  few  persons  wlio  were  anxious  to 
change  their  residence.  .\nd  yet  through  all  he 
says  a  little  further  on  in  his  “Afterthought" 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  vages  of  the  color¬ 
ed  laboi  era  hi  America  vAll  decline  to  a  level 
with  that  of  the  native  African  in  Africa.  U’e 
are  increasing  in  number  while  the  apporiuni- 
ties  to  gain  a  livelihood  are  on  the  decrease. 

“  Think  on  these  things.  ” 

The“Exodu%"  shows  that  the  Am*riva;»  Ne. 
gro  has  been  thinking  and  has  arrived  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  ;  tliat  he  has  Wng  been  looking  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  subject  and  has  decided  to  leap.  That 
he  considers  death  no  more  formidable  by  the  door 
of  malarial  or  billions  fever  than  by  his  door  o£ 
starvation  within  sight  of  plenty,  and  of  lynching- 
The  attitude  of  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama  to 
the  question  should  receive  the  serious  and  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  every  American  Negro. 
This  great  man  has  long  been  favorable  to  appro¬ 
priation  to  aid  those  who  desire  to  come  here. 
His  bill  offered  in  tlie  United  States  Coagressi  ^ 
few  years  ago  made  ample  provision  to  this  end 
but  it  did  not  pass.  But  with  or  without  nation¬ 
al  or  benevolent  aid  it  is  clearly  discernable  to 
the  careful  observer  that  the  American  Negro 
will  come  to  Africa  sooner  or  later. 

The  drops  heralding  the  storm  are  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  fall  and  some  that  are  nowhere  may 
live  to  see  the  downpour  of  immigration. 

There  are  however  certain  things  which  ought 
to  be  known  to  every  African  leaving  America 
for  Liberia.  He  should  not  be  deceived  by  tbo 
extreme  views  of  either  friend  or  foe.  He  should 
be  told  that  money  is  a  good  thing  to  have  always 
and  every  \Yhere ;  that  this  is  a  tropical  coimtry 
in  which  fever  is  the  principal  disease  and  that 
be  should  provide  himself  witli  suitable  me  lieine 
that  he  can  wear  the  same  clothes  here  that  he 
wears  there;  that  he  comeshere  to  be  an  employ •- 
er  rather  than  an  employe,  and  therefore  ouglii 
to  have  if  possible  means  to  support  himseK  and 
family  for  a  year  and  that  the  ^st  time  to  come 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  “Dry  season"  — Octo,-. 
her,  November  or  December  — or  even  Janviarv\ 
and  February  for  he  con  then  have  time  to  get 
his  land,  clear  some  of  it  and  be  ready  to  plant 
garden  and  crop  at  the  coming  on  of  the  rains  in 
April  or  May.  He  will  also  have  good  weather 
to  build  his  house. 

We  might  justly  criticise  the  views  of  many 
persons  who  were  ixiyally  treated  here,  w'ho  when 
they  returned  to  America  wrote  books  against 
^he  Country  saying  many  things  that  are  diamet¬ 
rically  opposed  to  the  facts  in  the  case;  but 
space  and  time  forbid. 
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MONKOVIA,  SATUEDAY,  AUGOST  24TH,  1895, 


Is^erj/by  o-iveu  to  all  person,-?  in^lebted  to  the  Estate  of  the 
hitc  Jol^i  Laipifley  CJraiit  to  come  forv.jrd  ou  or  before  the  3 1st 
dav  of  October  next.  And  all  persoii.s  to  whom  the  said  Estate 
is,  indebted  will  pre.sent  V  rlajms 

"irntrn  ^hr  ^'  ir]i-i  nhi^- -i  ^  V* 


a  square) 

C0UBK§^0ND1*1NCE  intended  fur 
vaper  i^st.  hare  the  wiute  and  addras  of  th 
u}ri.ter  for  puldicatiun. 

.  yj II  <ovimunicdiions  should 
The  Libbbev  Gazette, 

^jlUEllIA,  W.  C.  A. 


T.  W.  HOWARD.-Piintfcr. 


As  the  guests  were  presented  to  Governor 
Monrovia  ^^rts  and  tlie  receiving  party  they  were  conduct¬ 
ed  to  the  register  and  requested  to  sign  their 
nfunes.  Morethan  2r0  anti  graphs  were  inacrilted 
in  this  eloquent  little  volume.  Some  of  the 
signatures  were  undeci]>h  erable.  cs{C3ially  those 
of  ■  ■  •  .  -  • 


LIBERIA  AT  CHICAGO 

During  the  Columbian  A'e/r. 

IV. 

One  on  thf^  n^ost  interesting  o'^ciuvnces  at 
the  White  City  was  tlie  opening  and  dedica¬ 
ting  the  several  buildings,  pavilions  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  different  foreign  nations  and  the 
varions  states  of  the  American  Union 

And  X  ha^b  fixed  upon  a  few  of  theac  occa¬ 
sions,  to  spread  before  your  readers,  as  Liberia 
was  rejircSGUtcd  at  nearly  all  of  them.  And 
us  the  state  of  New  .Jersey'  was  the  lirst  to  o- 
pen  her  doors,  t  will  describe  tlio  housewarm¬ 
ing  just  as  it  occured  on  the  sfecoml  day  of 
.Mav  Tlie  quaiit  little  Imilding  at  the  north  J 
cud'  of  tli^^  fair  grounds  with  its  grepn  window 
shutters,  i^s  covered  poreli  and  low’  doorw<ay, 
aimed  with  Nd.v  Jersey  people  and  a  Jiost  of 
foreign  gnl^sts  who  had  been  invited  by  the 
C.ommissioucrs  and  lady  managers  to  attend  a 
iledicatioh  of  their  buiiding  and  a  reception  in 
honor  of  New  Jersey's  (ievernor,  George  T 
NVerts.  Carriages  blocked  the  street  in  iront 
of  the  building  and  Columbian  Guards  in  full 
<lress  uniforms  stood  on  p'lrade  while  the  panel¬ 
led  door  swwmg  back  aui:  forth  during  the  en¬ 
tire  afternoon. 

New'  Jersey’s  state  Hag,  trom  its  staff  in  front 
of  the  building,  lazily  Happed  a  salutation  to  all 
who  walked  beneatli  its  folds.  From  2  o’clock 
until  tV’'  shadows  be  gall  to  creep  over  the  p-ey 
waters  ot  L.ake  Michigan  a  stream  of  visitors 
li-'i^sed  ^ong  the  graveled  walk  as  guests  of  the 
state  w^iere  mosquitoes  fffid  congenial  homes 
and  pe^.ches  grow  as  big  as  watermelons. 

Tlierb  was  nothing  formal  in  the  reception 
tendered  Governor  Wert.  It  was  a  plain  old- 
fashioned  hand-shaking  and  exchange  of  con¬ 
gratulations  over  thh  fact  that  New  Jei^sey  was 
the  iixst  commonwoMth  to  thow  open  the  doors 
of  her  state  building  to  callers.  Lsvish  floral 
decoritions  were  ctnployed  to  lend  their  beauty 
to  tl*c  attractiveness  of  the  cozy  interior. 

TTi-ev  were  to  he  seen  in  every  noo]^  and  cor- 
nojv  Roses  bloomed  hi  tlie  jwmdows  ancl  on 
the  mantels.  Festoons  of  sniilax  hung  in  grace¬ 
ful  loops  around  the  balcony  in  the  rotunila 
aud  palms  nodded  their  green  heads  in  every 
parlour. 

Gn  the  second  floor  a  mandolin  orchestra 
played  iis  sw’eetest  strains,  a  minor  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  chatter  of  many  voices. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Werts  w’cre  assisted  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  guests  by  S.  J.  Meeker,  President 
of  t^ie  State  commission;  Waiter  S.  Lenox,  Sec- 
.  Treasurer  of  the  state  commission'; 

a  a.iVli.H|i)i  nil'll  till'; 

lowing  ladies : — 

JIrs.  M.  B.  Stevens,  T.  T.  Kinney,  S.  G.  Ware, 
VL  T.  Yardley.  Misses.  Busselle,  ReSa  Murray, 
PI.  W-  K-oebling,  M-  T.  Barrett,  Mary  T.  Clark. 

In  the  Governbr’s  party  were  his  two  chaim- 
in<^  daughters.  Misses  Eva  and  Hattie  Werts, 
Miss  Runyan  and  k  number  of  gentleiiien  who 
WM'e  resplendent  in  gojd  epaulets,  shining  but¬ 
tons  and  clanking  swords.  They  werc.jthe  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governor’s  staff  and  none  of  them 
maked  lower  than  a  Colonel.  There  was  Adju¬ 
tant  General  Stryker,  dignified  and  martial  in 
bis  bearing  as  the  doughtiest  warrior  that  ev¬ 
er  flashed  a  sword  from  its  scabbard.  Inspector 
'General  Heppenheimer  and  Surgeon  General 
McGill  wore  their  gold  lace  with  the  indiffe¬ 
rence  of  men  who  have  sniffed  the  smoke  of 
battle  from  afar,  and  General  Spencer  ci^ed 
lii.s  sword  with  the  grace  of  a  West  Pointer. 
Colonels  Adrian,  Barrett,  Huser,  Bea’e,  Bick- 
insoii  and  Van  Cleef  were  also  present  to  lend 
a  martial  aspect  to  the  affair.  Handsome  wo¬ 
men  in  handsome  gowns  were  in  the  majority, 
however,  and  made  their  presence  felt  in  many 
delightful  ways. 


the  distinguished  foreigners  who  dropped  m 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Governor. 

Among  those  who  registered  were: — Comte  de 
Bahnrovrt,  Commisrioner  from  FfeANOE.  George 
Ijaaiailie  Seire'-ary  of  the  French  commis- 
t-ion,  1.  British  conimission,  Osrur  Math- 

res'  n  and  Artlmr  IjefUrr,  SwnnrsH  e^inn  issi'n. 


0.  D.  rrigAt, 

C.  JOIINSOX, 
A.diiiijistrrttors. 


ng.  LiBEriAN  Commissioner,  Alexan- 
ijionV,  of  VUnyta,  Henry  IF.  Pearson, 
tendeiit  of  the  r)iRTisn  agricultural  ex- 
Legima,  Commissioner  from  .Japan,  \l. 


J.  Jon  (in  and  J.  N.  Bmavian  Commissioner 
Virgin  a,  H.  S.  Terhune,  John  I.  Holt,  James 
ir.  Im  ining.  Jaroh  Swartoui  and  William  Pen- 
tard.  itgislativo  Committee  from  New  Jbp.sey. 
An  elal  orate  luncheon  was  served  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  durins  the  reception  which  reflected 
Neiv  Jersey  liospitaitv  in  its  truest  form.  Few 
departed  without  quafling  a  cup  to  the  health  of 
G 'vprnor  Wenoond  the  eont>»^npd  prn«’'pri 


of  the  little  state  over  W'hicli  he  h„lds  sway- 
The  budding  is  one  of  the  few’  erected  by  the 
states  after  the  colonial  style  ofai’chitecture,  it 
is  a  slightly  niodeniizcd  reproduction  of  the 
house  at  Moiristown  where  Gnnral  Washuigton 
made  hi.^  head-quarters  during  the  days  of  the 
revolution-  Tlio  guest  enters  the  front  door  to 
be  ushered  into  a  large  rotunda.  Eoceptiou  par¬ 
lors  are  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  rotunda 
end  two  large  parlors,  a  luncheon-room  afld 
two  sleeping  rooms  tccupy  the  second  flooT. 
In  all  its  surroundings  New  Jersey’s  building 
partakes  of  the  character  of  hcine.  Its  furnish¬ 
ings  were  contibuied  largely  by  the  women  of 
the  state. 


Thov  building  will  a(lmira|ily  fill  its  purpose 
ing  an  attractive  clnb-house  and  head 
i  (or  .the  people  of  New  Jersey  who  coins 
the  world’s  fair.  In  the  tenter  there 
•ge  recepti<'ri  room  with  rose-wood  fur- 
;uid  ^^0(^net^c  carpet.  Smaller  rooms  on 
ude  of  this  main  room  are  smoking 
in  one  sitje  end  a  library  and  ladies  par- 
of*  on  the  other,  lipshairs  the  center  of  the,  huild- 


mg  cor 
except 
ed  by 
below. 

The 


res])ouds  with  thv  arrangement  below 
that  there  is  an  open  space  surround- 
a  low  railing,  giving  a  view  of  the  floor 

floral  decorations  were  lavish  and  taste¬ 


fully  ar  -anged.  The  banisters  of  the  main  stair- 
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w'av  were  wound  with  snulix. 

The  clectiic  light  hruck-’ts  »nd  chainh  lii- 
weri  similarly  dec irati'd.  .\m(jrican  hoiuty 
ses  were  the  flowers  most,  nst-tl  tor  decoration  . 
and  great  bunche.':  of  them  were  pi  ici  <l  in  v.a*'- 
on  the  tahle.s  and  in  the  window  seals  of  tl » 
smaller  recci>tion  room.  One  feature  ol' the  flo 
ral  display  was  the  way  in  which  the  le'frcnh 
inent  table  wa'  made  hcsnt'fiil.  It  was  sjnu 
ned  by  arcliss  <  f  Smilay,  and  between  ilienrci 
es  tlrore  were  big  roses  pl-ioecl  on  the  edge  « 
the  table,  the  center  bi  iii<'  occnpiisl  In-  an  im 
iiiensc  salad  dish,  suiToimflcd  by  other  siipplic 
for  the  luncheon.  On  a  sidcbo.anl  there  wu>  • 
liberal  supply  of  wet  things,  and  in  the  roc'., 
beyond  boxes  of  cigars  were  lying  on  the  tald- 
in  the  center  of  tiie  smoking  x*ooni. 

There  were  no  speech  made  and  tlie  .affair 
had  but  little  of  tlie  disagi’ceable  fonimlily  w 
the  ordinary  rec?ption. 

The  next  opening  and  dedication  of  wonflei-- 
ful  attraclion  Was  that  of  tlie  German  large 
machinery  exliil^it  in  the  Palace  of  Mechanic 
Arts.  Germany  jojiened  hrr  doors  in  IVIacliiner;, 
Hall  and  inviteilj  the  world  to  inspect  one  o,' 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  Jackson  park. 
This  country  leads  all  other?  not  only  in  the 
production  of  ptmderous  machines,  such  as  ifj 
great  engines  of  war,  but  of  tliose  wliich  requiri 
extreme  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  finish,  lu 
in  its  engineering'and  astronomiiial  instruments. 

This  fact  augipei.ted  the  intere.st  which  ul. 
ways  centers  in  fir.st  display  of  unJumiliar 
arlicles,  and  a  gr^at  crowd  hllcd  the  entrance 
way,  while  tlie  invit¬ 
ed  guests  were  making 
the  preliminary  in¬ 
spection. 

Germany  lias  50.000 
square  feet  of  space  in 
this  bnilding  but  it  is 
not  enough.  The  ex¬ 
position  a  u  t  li  o  r  it  i  e  .s 
thought  d0,000  square 
leut  enough  to  suttice 
at  first,  but  they  will- 
'.ugly  grunted  more 
when  they  saw  that 
so  cr-tflitablo  a  display 
was  to  be  made,  and 

flour  .  liJ 

added  since.  CJ'iel 
Robinson  said  ycler 
day  he  thought  he 
could  find  a  way  to 

grant  the  request  for  more  room.  He  had  been 
not  only  surprised  but  highly  gratified  over  the  ex¬ 
hibition  the  Gormans  had  made,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  they  ought  to  get  almost  anything  thei 
wanted.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  thei 
had  observed  a  method  which  avoided’  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  machinery  of  the  same  kind.  One  exhibi¬ 
tor  only  h.ad  brought  a  weaving  machine  one 
each  a  plaining  mill,  paper  i-uler.  match  maker 
gas  engine,  electric  moter  sausage  machine  pea 
?h“ller.  saw  mill,  steam  engine,  etc.  Not  only 
was  there  one  of  a  kind  but  the  kind  wis 
the  best  in  the  empire.  Mf.  Robinson  was 
proud  of  the  exliihit  and  of  the  people  who  had 
done  so  much  so  quickly’. 

The  German  section 
3  on  either,  aisle  c  f  the 
uain  hall  and  immediate- 
y  in  front  of  the  ,  north 
central  entrance  to  the 
luildir.g.  It  is  the  fii’st 
that  will  be  seen  by  four- 
dftbs  of  the  visitors  who 
enter  the  building. 

It  was  in  this  mdln 
aisle  that  yes  terday's  ex- 
‘ercises  took  place.  They 
were  introduced  by  the  fa¬ 
vorite  national  hymn. 
“Die  TFac7i^  am  liheiu,'* 
played  by  the  Garde  du- 
Corps  hand.  Her  Karl 
Haller,  royal  inspector  of 
foundries,  who  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  German 
•  machinery  exhibit,  told 
the  guests  the  details  of 
the  installation  were  now 
complete  and  tlie  exlii- 
bit  would  bo  sliown  as 
a  unit  for  the  first  time. 
Privy  Counciller  Wek- 
MUTH,  the  German  impe¬ 
rial  commissioner,  thank¬ 
ed  Her  Haller  for  liis 
energy  in  placing  the 
ponderous  maphinery  and 
.showing  it  in  such  a  com¬ 
pleted  conditiouHe  desir¬ 
ed  the  guests  to  know  that 
the  exhibit  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the 
scope  of  the  German 
mechanical,  industry  and 
that  the  principal  object 
in  view  was  uot  the  com-, 
merciol  advantage  of  thr 


country,  but  to  Afford  a  general  idea  of  what 
Germany  has  done  in  this  field. 

‘‘Becaxwe  of  the  recognition  already  given 
us,'*  ho  said  ••wcmay  say  this  purpose  has 
been  accomplished,  and* we  believe  the  German 
machine  industry  is  entitled  by  its  display  here 
to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  ex¬ 
hibits  from  foreign  countries.  May  this  display 
also  bcrve  to  enhance  the  total  credit  due  to 
German  industry  in  foreign  countries,  and  mav 
it  also  be  an  impetus  to  ourselves  for  further 
restless  endeavor.  ”  Engineer  Voss  followed  with 
the  principal  address.  He  said.  I  have  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  German  exliibitors  of  Machin¬ 
ery  Hall  to  tender  their  most  sinceie  thanks 
to  the  directors  of  this  great  exposition  for  the 
favorable  condition  shown  them  in  ghing  them 
this  advantageous  position  in  the  center  miiin 
entrance.  They  wi^h  also  to  thank  all  those 
who  in  their  official  capacity  have  helped  them 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  tliat  presented  them- 
selves  during  the  installation  of  their  exhibits, 
and  they  beg  to  present  their  most  cordial  greet¬ 
ing  to  all  engineers  that  have  come  here.  We 
hope  that  our  exliibits  will  give  the  world  a 
correct  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  our  German 
engiueermg  works. 

As  cur  honored  impcriil  Commissioner  has 
already  pointed  out  to  you  scarcely  any  of  us 
have  come  here  with  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  secure  such  commercial  advantages  as 
would  repay  us  for  the  great  outlay  and  trouble 
involved  in  bringing  so  many  Inmdreds  of  tons 
of  heavy  machinery  to  this  distant  though  hos¬ 
pitable  country. 

The  United  States  possess  such  an  exception¬ 
al  wealth  of  minerals  and  .American  engineers 
are  such  wide-awake  busiress  men  that  we  can¬ 
not  expect  to  compete  with  them  in  then-  own 
country.  The  fact  of  oui  having,  nevertheless 
sent  out  such  nmnerous  and  different  exliibits 
is  due  in  a  great  measme  to  the  untiring  en¬ 
ergy  of  our  commissioner  and  his  officials,  who 
knew  how  to  touch  the  patriotic  feelings  and 
the  ambitions  of  some  our  of  leading  manufactu¬ 
rers  and  to  cause  them  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  our  industries  have  advanced  as  much  as 
those  of  any  other  coun-jr. 

Indeed  ever  since  Germany  has  become  one 
united  empire  our  industiies  juid  our  commerce 
have  experienced  a  considerable  increase,  winch 
is  due,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to  our  political 
standing  as  to  our  excellent  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  to  the  military  discipline  that  has 
permeated  our  industrial  army.  All  great  en¬ 
gineering  works  are  the  result  of  the  combined 
effort  of  disciplined  men.  There  is  just  as  much 
foresight  and  perseverance  required  for  carrying 
out  a  new  idea  as  there  is  in  conducting  a 
^ifi’'dft^ift¥@r"nFbfe‘^successffii  runniiig  of  an’ 
industrial  establishment  as  t!iere  is  in  the  for- 
imvtioii  of  an  army. 

Ihere  is  as  much  pluck  required  fer  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  difficult  and  dangercrus  feats  of  of  en¬ 
gineering  as  there  has  been  Li  any  battle  ever 
fought,  and  the  re.sults  of  a  gre  at  invention  are 
more  important  and  more  beneficial  to  humaji. 
ity  than  even  the  greatest  victory.  In  this 
sense,  the  conception  and  succe-ssfol  completion 
of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exf'osition  is  a  great 
victory,  is  a  splendid  proof  of  tb.e  enterprise  and 
resources  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  invited  all  the  world  to  participate  in  this 
great  event.  I  think  that  among  aU  countries, 
Germany  has  been  the  one  who  responded  most 
heartily  to  your  invitation. 

We  hope,  therefore,  when  the  merits  of  our 
machinery  are  considered,  you  v  ill  bear  in  mind 
that  onlv  a  small  number  of  our  manufactu¬ 
rers  are  here  represented,  and  that  we  cannot 
therefore  make  much  of  a  show  against  the  great 
number  of  machines  that  have  been  sent  by 
American  manufacturers. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  some  of  the 
machines  shown  in  our  section  will  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  American  and  foreign 
engineers.  As  for  future  improvements,  we  are 
very  desirous  to  learn  from  American  engineers 
all  that  can  be  shown  to  be  advantageous,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  there  may  be  some  points  in 
our  machinery  that  may  be  of  service  even  to 
Americans.  Indeed,  this  great  assembly  of  most 
differently  constructeO  machines  in  ihis  Palace 
of  mechanic  arts,  which  is  open  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  so  many  intelligent  engineers,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  very  fruitful  exchange  of  ideas 
that  may  inJnee  a  period  of  great  activity  and 
perfection  of  machine  construction  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

Each  exposition  has  led  to  special  points  of , 
excellence.  The  London  exposition  had  its  still 
existing  Cryital  Palace,  the  last  Paris  exposition 
its  Eiffel  Tower-,  thel&si  Electro-technical 
exhibition  of  Frankfort-on-Mau  had  its  smrpris- 
ing  results  of  the  transmission  of  power  over 
long  distances  and  the  application  of  the  rota¬ 
ry  current  principle  to  the  perfection  of  dyna¬ 
mo  machines. 

This  great  Columbian  Exposition  is  too  large 
to  be  measm*ed  by  but  one  point  of  excellence. 
One  of  them  is  this  great  Machinery  Hall  with 
its  contaita.  Another  is  the  grand  structure 
of  the  immense  Manufactures  Building  and 
as  a  third  I  may  mention  the  great  Ferru  Wheel 

The  future  will  leU  which  of  them  consti¬ 
tutes  the  greatest  advance  of  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  future  will  also  tell  the  merits  jf  our 
German  Exhibits,  Whatever  its  verdict  may 
be  we  hope  it  will  be  one  that  we  may  be  proud 
of  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  proud  of 
those  famous  words:  ‘^Made  in  Germany" 
which  now  constitute  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  valued  trademark  of  our  German  ex- 
ports* 


\ 
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Atj  the*  close  of  this  address  ai'd  aVa  signal 
from  ConimissionerWF.KiiUTH  the  groat  .9c7uc’/ian  I 
engine  was  started,  which  moved  all  the  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  exhibit  and  turned  the  immense  ' 
Sieynt'ns-Hahke  electric  motor  connected  with 
it.  The  visitors  then  made  a  careful  thspoction 
of  the  exhibit,  learning  first  that  the  great  en¬ 
gine  was  built  in  Prawia.  after  the  de¬ 

sign  of  the  engines  used  for  German  torpedo 
boats.  It  is  a  triple  expansion  engine  making 
100  rotations  per  minute,  working  with  IBO 
pounds  of  steam  pressm'e  and  producing  1,000 
horse  power.  The  dynamo  connected  with  it 
is  12^  feet  in  diameter  and  is  the  hugest  direct 
current  machine  ever  made.  It  furnishes  hght 
for  the  German  section,  the  terminal  station, 
wooded  island.  <^pral  hall  and  a  current  for 
several  hnn(lrrJF***T*^'“  i  Tniiiprr;  besides. 

No  one  with  the  UernTWr 

would  estimate  the  ^alueof  the 

machinery  sought  across  the  Atlanto  and  over 
a  thnisand  %les  of  railway,  but  it  is— undoubt¬ 
edly,  ill  excess  $  500,000.  The  cost  ci  transpor¬ 
tation  and  installation  has  been  eno  mous,  too. 
One  exhibitor  alone,  who  shows  planiig  machin- 
enry,  says  his  exhibit  is  worth  atdioneS  50,000, 
and  ihat  it  has  cost  him  $  40,000  to  pace  it  and 
put  it  in  operation.  Besides,  he  is  laaintaining 
ids  foreman  and  five  men  here.  He  ^ays  he  is 
not  here  to  sell  machines,  but  to  gratify  his 
pride  in  showing  Americans  somettiing  new. 
Operators  of  planing  mills  will  be  pleasid  to  learn 
talit  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  ;reating  a 
smooth  and  finished  surface  of  a  boud  by  the 
use  of  straight  knives,  over  which  tlifi  board  is 
driven  at  a  speed  of  75  feet  a  min ut  a  In  this 
country  planing  by  machines  meant  Ido  more 
than  hewing  off  the  rough  surface  vith  revolv¬ 
ing  knives;  a  carpenter  uses  a  hand  plaoe,  sand 
paper,  and  elbow  grease  afterward. 

A  novelty  and  probably  a  very  useful  arrange- 
is  the  transmission  of  power  by  an  endless  rope. 
The  rope  takes  the  place  of  a  leather  belt, 
and  the  one  in  operation  is  is  660  yards  long 
and  If  inch  in  diameter.  In  winds  ground  the 
driving  puUey  eight  times  and  goes;  off  on  its 
tour  of  power  transmission  to  the  mo.st  distant 
part  of  the  German  section,  dropping  off  en  route 
to  wind  about  a  puUey  her#  and  there  starting 
machines,  winding  itself  in  and  out  in  a  bewil¬ 
dering  fashion  and  returning  to  repeat  Ls  endless 
task.  It  is  an  exliibit  of  rope  as  we  las  of  the 
transmission  of  power ;  the  exMbitoiflmounces 
that  he  mokes  4,000  tons  of  it  ann' 


THE  SCHIEFFELIN  FA 

- -  IN  ii  W  1  Ultfi. 

The  great  drug  business  of  which  1 
William  Henry  Schieffelin  was  the 
begun  in  New  York  in  1704,  and  the 
partner  of  the  lirui  was  of  the  fourth  venera¬ 
tion  from  its  founder.  His  son, 

Schieffelin,  who  was  also  of  the  firm, 

the  fifth  generation.  There  is  8omethL„  reas- 

suring  in  this  continuance  of  a  family 

£,,1  U°  ; _ -v- _  £ _ r-xiP  i^nCCeS- 


great  business  in  a  great  city  has  ^eon  'thmg 
more  than  a  mere  source  of  income,  fence  it 
has  a  great  machine,  a  great  school,  it^iierein 
the  more  promising  of  its  young  meniba's  con 
find  first,  the  training  that  is  needed  to  q-velop 
them  ,  and  next  the  opportvuiity  to  do  soauthing 
after  they  have  learned  how. 

The  one  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Scliieffe- 
lin  as  a  typical  New  York  luerchant  is  that  he 
did  not  live  quite  long  enouA.  He  was  only 
fifty-nine  years  old,  and  he  die\^from  the  effects 
of  acute  dyspepsia.  That  was  much  too  young, 
and  dyspepsia,  too,  is  a  disease  that  exposesits 
victim  to  the  presumptive  reproach  of  having 
taken  too  little  recreation. — Harpers  Weekly- 
Wr  give  publicity  to  this  clipping  from  Har¬ 
pers’  Weekly,  because  we  have  no  doubt  but 
it  witli  a  deal  of  interest. 

Henry  Schieffelin  lire 
subject  of  this  sketch  fmiiiii  ffinl  lliiiw  hii  Yil. 
having  been  introduced  to  liiiu  by  his  uncle 
Henry  M.  Schieffelin,  so  generally  kno^vn 
and  revered  throughout  our  Republic  and  who 
was  our  first  Consu  l  General  and  Charge  d' 
Affaires  to  the  United  States  Govermnent ; 
and  after  whom  the  Settlement  on  the  Junk 
River  is  named,  where  he  is  still  reckoned  as  a 
kind  of  patron  saint.  These  great  and  good 
men  pass  away  but  their  works  do  follow  them 
and  their  names  remain  as  a  sweet  and  inspir¬ 
ing  legacy  to  prosperity.  The  name  of  Schibf- 
FELiN  will  never  die  in  Liberia. 


The  ‘WUl'cf  M.  A:  Aanmey  was  then 
en  up  and  the  subscr.jping  witnesses  bpiog 
without  tI4  jurisdici.in,  their  signatures 
and  that  test*or  was  duly  proved. 

Mavt.hp  sister  fcf  A.  F.  Johns  first 

husbp*‘^  of  tfe  testatfir  and  the  origin.-il 
of  thep4p^rfcy  demised,  contested  the. 
right  of  Mrs  A,"  Aemney  to 
will,  the  priucpal  ohjectiui  being  ^  ^^objei 
ing  married  alie^,  .“ihe  therer  ^JBccordani 
right  of  citizm.fjfrjp,  ob)e\^^^^Session&*, 


ful  business  in  New  Y’ork  from 
through  more  than  a  century.  Newl 
ten  thought  of  as  a  hurrying  city 


rk  is  of- 


families 


up, 


but  here  is  one  that 


ye  lasted, 


and  the  members  of  which  have  stud  their 
business  in  spite  of  such  temptations  tu  ^uit  as 
might  naturally  arise  from  ample  meai^g 
multiplication  of  opportunities  to  work 

and  take  to  pleasuring.  The  Schiefftj^ 
started  the  business  came  from 
and  perhaps  he  brought  with  him  the 
dutiful  persistence  which  has  kept 
agoing-  Yet  though  he  may  have  be^j^  wisely 
conservative  in  his  business  methods,; 
far  from  being  an  old  fogy,  since  it  is 
of  him  that  his  partnership  with  his  brother-in 
law,  Mr-  Lawrence,  was  dlsBolved  bec:^^gg  ^j.. 
Jacob  Schieffelin  desired  to  ni  ike 
mercial  ventures  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
care  to  share. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  glancing  through 
the  record  of  the  Schieffelin  family 
formed  part  of  some  of  the  obituarieij  the 
members  of  it  who  have  died,  that  its  r^iresenta- 
tives  have  never  found  it  necessary  tci 
trade  for  any  social  reasons.  They 
neefced  themselves  by  marriage  in  ever , 
ation  with  New  York  families  of  dit 
and  yet  the  best  known  branch  of  th 
to  day  is  the  otie  which  is  most  closel-^ 
fied  with  the  jdreditary  firm.  _ 

Another  thing  mT 

late  Mr.  Schieffe^Bj^^^^ccion  with  business 
did  not  hinder  him  in  early  life  from  getting 
bis  full  share  of  travel  and  adventure  and  from 
going  to  the  war.  In  1860,  when  he  was  twen¬ 
ty-four  years  old,  he  had  led  an  exploring  pariy 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  returning  in  time 
to  go  to  the  front  with  the  Seventh  kegiment 
in  1862.  He  continued  in  active  servii'e  until 
the  war  closed.  After  that  he  devoted  [himself 
to  the  business  of  the  Schieffelin  Broilkers,  of 
which  firm  he  was  then  a  member,  andT  wliich 
was  succeeded  by  the  firm  which  bears  his  own 
name. 

Perhaps  no  one  needs  be  reminded  that  to  be 
a  successful  merchant  in  New  York  is  a  very 
considerable  and  satisfying  career,  which  no 
man  who  is  fit  for  it  need  desire  to  [exchange 
for  any  other.  But  if  any  one  has  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  ••business”  is  a  species  of !  drudgery 
which  it  is  good  for  a  family  to  be  in  as  long 
as  it  needs  money,  and  to  get  out  of  is  soon 
as  it  has  enough,  a  little  acquaintance  vith  the 
course  of  the  Schieffelin  family  may  aelp  to 
correct  that  impression,  A  family  tho‘  has  a 


:  con- 
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THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  IN 
LIBERIA. 


One  of  our  few  lady  subscribers  thus  express 
es  herself  on  this  subject:  — 

The  18th,  and  I9th,  numbers  of  the  Gazette 
strike  me  as  unusually  interesting.  It  docs 
seem  as  if  Africa  is  the  target  for  the  world  to 
vent  her  spleen,  and  uj>on  which  to  give  outlet 
to  her  conceit. 

Every  body  who  wants  to  see  himself  in  print 
fires  a  shot  at  Africa.  And  after  all  said  and 
done  no  pigmy  human  hehig  can  make  small 
of  this  wonderful  continent.  I  myself  feel  like 
firing  a  gun  at  the  black  Americans  who  twist 
their  hair  and  use  all  maimer  ol  ridiculous  de¬ 
coctions  to  make  it  straight ;  and  then  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  thus  showing  their  weakness  gather¬ 
ed  through  years  of  slavery,  they  besmear  their 
faces  with  flour  and  paste  1  They  do  not  even 
stop  here  they  must  need  follow  the  trend  of 
predjudice  of  selfish,  ignorant  persdna  of  the  so 
called  dominant  race  and  traduce  tlie  grand, 
beautiful,  venerable,  wonderful,  heavenly  land 
God  Himself  gave  theml  What  say  you  Mr. 
Editor  ? 

One  grows  heartily  sick  of  the  feeble  battery 
of  pens  turned  upon  Africa,  in  the  Itanda  of 
blacks.  The  best  of  either  class  seems  content 
to  look  on  and  listen. 

Already  there  is  a  very  heavy  account  to  be 
settled  aithe  Judgment  Day  with  those  who 
waste  tons  of  paper  and  rivers  of  ink,  saying 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing.  I  do  not  wish 
my  name  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  whom 
the  Judge  will  call  to  account  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  sin  at  the  last  day.  I  shall  hii\e  lull 
enough  to  answer  for  otherwise. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  the  people?  who  are 
born  here  realize  fully  what  a  grand  and  glo^ 
rious  thing  it  would  be  to  make  a  success  of 
this  Republic.  It  needs  not  the  vision  of  a 
prophet  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  bringing  to  fruition  the  plan  of  this  Republic. 

Yes,  American  slavery  is  accountable  for 
much  that  is  abject  in  a  large  class  of  Africa's 
descendants. 

Unforiunately  they  bring  it  across  the  sea 
with  them.  One  deplorable  result  of  this  ab¬ 
ject  training  is  the  fact  that  the  victims  refuse 
to  recognize  merit  in  their  own  race.  They 
can  see  or  at  least  recognize  no  worth  in  their 
own  race.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
those  very  few,  who  in  spite  of  aR,  have  placed 
themselves  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  civilization. 
Now,  this  servility  is  one  of  the  largest  stones 
to  be  removed  from  Liberia’s  rugged  pathway 
as  slie  struggles  upward.  I  am  not  sure  at  all 
that  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  you  will  understand. 


THE  PROBATE  COURT 
August  Term. 

The  Court  met  on  the  5th  inet.v  His  Honor 
C.  T.  O.  King,  Judge,  presided.  It  adjourned 
on  the  6th. 

Deeds.  The  following  Deeds  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  probate. 

A  Warranty  Deed  from;  Wilson  Harris  to 
A.  J.  Weathers. 

A  Warranty  Deed  from  Mrs.  L._C.  Carney 
to  J.  Z.  O’Comor, 

A  Warranty  Deed  from  Henry  Freeman  to 
A.  F.  Smith  upon  being  offered  was  object- 
ed-to  and  laid  over  for  farther  action  ; 

Wills.  Tiie  nuncupative  Will  of  John 
Randolph  was  read,  proven  and  admitted  to 
probate.  John  ylocum  was  appointed  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  estate  with  Will  annexed. 

The  Will  of  J,  M.  Reeves  having'  been 
proved  was  duly  admitted  to  probate.. 


Pratt  cited 
^and  show  cause 
the  property 


rignii  Ol  citizcihfjnip.  i,Yie  oD)e 
pi^sented  and  ^nd  l/le  WiU  \ 
tions  ordered,  to ee  forward,  id  „  ^ 

will!  law,  to\>ie  CoU'.^f  7 

Has  ter  ^  J  M 

fineh  and  ordertd  to  gj 
haviour  for  obsttucti^ 

Writ  of  fMeas  Corpws-l 
— ^^r-n^enh  « 

w  ith  one  Coker  to  app  .  * 

why  they  had  interfered  wi^be  order  of 
of  Mr.  Langley  Grant,  pleade^j^hall.  It 
the  Supt.  of  the  District  of  ^Ichfitendent 
having  been  proven  that  the  SupeA^reen 
had  no  authoiitj-  in  the  premises.  >^re 
was  ordered  to  give  bond  to  come  bei^ 
Court,  when  summoned  and  to  pay  the  c^ 
of  the  proceeding.  J.  S.  Pratt  was  disX 
charged  as  he  have  no  connection  with  the 
matter  although  present 

W.  D.  0.  Bright  aud  J.  C.  Johnson 
were  appointed  Administrators  of  the  Estate 
of  J.  Ijangley  Grant  and  the  Court  then  ad¬ 
journed  until  the  fi  rst  Monday  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 


MONROVIA,  AUGUST  24TH,  1895* 


THE  SCRAMBLE  FOR  AFRICA- 

Those  who  are  conversant,  with  the  po-- 
litical  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  European  powers,  Britain,  Fianeo 
and  Germany,  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  Af-- 
rican  ‘  possessions  constitute  the  bases  of 
spectulating  ventures,  and  national  aggran¬ 
dizement  to  a  very  groat  d'egree.  The* 
dense  and  largely  p.iujn'rized  populations, 
ot  those  countries  ;  the  best  tUinir  to  bo  done 
with  their  starving  millions  and  the  ihou- 
sands  of  unemployed  young  meii  and  wo¬ 
men,  are  perplexing  questions  to  leading  Eu 
ropean  minds  ;  however  they  fim!  a  bit  of 
relief  in  tlie  hope  of  the  complete'-  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  African  Continent,  ui-uAdthe- 
making  of  this  vast  aiid  fer:i!e  n-vyu,  the- 
God-gi'Vfeii  heritage  of  black  men  areji»- 
dez.vous-,  fer  the  r.«iBble  of  Europe.  Alrea  ¬ 
dy,  the  most  available  sections  of  tlie  coun¬ 
try  are  under  the  rule  0.6  Europeans,  whose 
greatest  interest  in  Africa,  wealth  and 
pertKinal  emoluments,  thal  e-annot  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  Europe.  France,  owns,  perhaps,  more 
African  c.uTitory,  than,  any  of  the  other 
European  powers.  Her  territorial  aequisi-- 
tions  have  been  rapid,  wJiich  wo  .are  in-' 
dined  to  attiibute,  to  the  aggressivness 
of  that  WAK-uKE  nation.  One  thing  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  great  credit  of  Franco  in  her 
territorial  achievements  is  the  material  ad¬ 
vancement  that  she  makes,,  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  industry  itc.  She  has  construct¬ 
ed  Railroads,,  introduced  electric  lights, 
built  hotels  and  cstablishetl  sanitary  laws. 
The  same  is  true  in  a.  le^e  degree,  of 
Belgium  and  a  few  ocheB-  European  pow¬ 
ers.  England  is  somewhat  behind  along  these 
lines,  a  fact  of  which  she  is  aware,  and 
manifestly  for  which  she  is  ashamed,  be¬ 
ing  the  MOTHER  of  Colonization  iu*  A^ca, 
and  the  first  religious  and  educatmnal  pow¬ 
er  of  i.he  worlds  i3ui  this  epfeurean  greed  for ' 
African  possessions  carries  with  it  weight, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  serious  results, 
so  far  as  the  black  man  is  concerned,  as  it 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Europeans  are 
looking  out  for  the  future  of  their  own  race 
regardless  as  to  what  may  be  em- 
tailed  upon  the  indigenous  agencies  of  Af 
rican  soil.  The  over  cso-wded  condition.of  their 
owDt  country,  naturally  make  the  more 
thoughtful  classes  seek  an  outlet,  and  Afri¬ 
ca  has  become  the  ideal  resort,  as  here 
all  manner  of  fraud  and  debauchery 
can  be  practiced  among  and  upon  tlie  natives- 
with  impunity.  We  are  not  unmindful  how¬ 
ever  of  the  fact,  that  thousands  of  good 
people  in  England  and  not  a  few  in  Ne¬ 
gro-hating  America,  have  done  deeds  of 
kindness  for  Africa ;  many  have  lost  here 
their  lives,  in  the  mission  field,  endea¬ 
voring  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  hea¬ 
then  ;  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
tributed  by  white  people  abroad  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Africa;  but  with  all  these  mf^rks 


of  kiuilness,  deed?  of  valor,  [and  g'wd  in¬ 
tents.  we  faeriously  ojjjoae  the  jfcoleaale  inau- 
ner  adopted,  by  wb.<h  Afrki  j?  ao  rapidly 
passing  into  the  hiAis  of  pflgn  powers. 

The  question  ven' natur#/ “laeB,  after 
such  serious  considoiatio^  is  *“6  above, 
what  are  the  oiviUzid  colotti  people  of  the 
doing,  to  secure  lo .  themsilves,  an 
le  heritage  in 

‘  along  the  Ijiie /of  n^onal  develop. 

as  *  rL  laying' the  foundation 
--WealtFpowif.  iind  National  im- 
lown-fguscrn  iis  so  pro- 
■yZ  aoi  to  tf&iizQ  the  preca- 
Hpnationai  existeQ-.:e,  even 
all  this  vast  Continent, 

TOastm  Africa,  is  all  that 
ifln,  can  boast  of,  as  belong 
I  Negroes.  This  “Infant  Re- 


with 

m  t'he  Wes 
ithe  Colored 

■ing  _ ^ 

here,  between  two  great  ri- 

_ England  and  France,  each  of 

haa  deprived  her  of  valuable  posses- 
^Ka  and  threaten  to  take  more,  unless  cou- 
m^lioDS  laid  down  to  suit  themselves  be 
^-umplied  with,  on  the  part  of  Liberia. 

I  tegard  the  situation  in  Africa,  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  oue,  respecting  the  future  ot  the  colored 
race  We  may  laugh  and  sneer  at  the. alarm, 
we  may  implore  the  God  ol  mercy,  hut 
we  have  a  work  to  do,  and  unless  per¬ 
formed  and  that  quickly,  and  with  precis¬ 
ion  we  as  a  race,  must  pay  the  penalty. 
Liberians  should  guard  with  vigilance  every 
interest  of  the  nation  ,■  not  a  stone  should 
be  left  unturned,  in  behalf  of  race  progress, 
anc  national  development.  Though  it  may 
appear  that  we  have  abundance,  aud  to  spare; 
there  was  a  time  when  Europeans  thought 
likewise,  but  look  to-day  how  those  countries 
scramble  for  territory,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  unpleasant  pressure  of  an  an  over¬ 
crowded  population. 

Liberia  is  evidently  passing  -  through  tne 
transitional  period  of  her  e-vistence ;  the 
ultimatum,  is  yet  to  be  reached ;  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  ol  her  history,  is  fraught  with 

weighty  obligations;  wisdom,  di,soretion  and 
ndvLiced  statesman  shin  are  indispensable  ; 
if  healthful  results  ■  are  expected  m  the  lu- 
ture.  Let  it  bo  the  busiuesa  of  every  uiti- 
zen,  male  aud  female,  to  enhance  every 
enterprise  that  tends  to  add  dignity,  mtln- 
euco  wealth  and  power  to  our  Kepublic. 


NATIONAL  REFLECTIONS. 


THE  LATE  PROF-  HUXLEY'S 
THEORY- 


her  eithms  "were  once  miserable  bahua-  iiitcresl  nanifotcil  in  Udiidf  of  the  ohu^ 
HALF-CLAD  and  j^iven  all  man-  Ruv  GU  ociiL  lions, 
ner  of  sapei-stitions  and  idol  worship.  Places 
where  now  sftaiid  stately,  eJmreh  houses, 
aud  iastitutious  oi  learning,  were  once  tlio 
8ceD'3  of  wigwams,  feiLsh  worshippers  and 
heaihen  temple^.  'I'hat  once  crude  and 
BABBAIUC  nation,  ha.s  by  contIaVHous  effokt 
been  transformed  into  the  most  progres¬ 
sive,  civilized  Eod  powerful  nation  upon  the 
face  of  ffie  ^rth.  But  England  has  pa.ssed 
through  ma^y  awful  scenes.  She  has  spilt 
blood  eaou^i  to  float  all  of  her  ships  of 
commerce  .'Uid  meu-of-wor. 

At  times  her  ship  of  state  encountered 
the  most  furious  political,  social,  financial 
and  religious  storms  ;  her  natioual  rudder 
ha'»  gorte  afloat,  in  the  midst  of  tempestu¬ 
ous  watery  ‘  *PiiUrKC’TOR' 

‘’€noe~ swayed  her  government  at  will  ;  he 
held  the  whole  nation  with  an  herculean 
grasp  ;  he  crushed  her  national  neck  with 
his  IKON-HEEL  ;  the  country  trembled,  brave 
hearts  faltered,  while  the  nation’s  flag 
SWUNG  at  HAXF  MAST.  But  by  one  mighty 
concentrated  effort,  on  the  nation’s  part,  she 
broke  loose  the  tyrant’s  hold  and  freed  the 
country  from  "one-nia7i's-  pciver."  The  old 
flag  again  floated  from  higlumast  and  a 
bright  future  dawned  upon  the  struggling 
people.  The  conflict  went  on  ;  Napoleon 
ravaged  dominions  with  the  power¬ 
ful  armies  of  France  ;  one  great  French  em¬ 
pire  embracing  all  Europe  seemed  inevitable 
but  the  gallant  Wellington,  won  the  fyay  at 
Waterloo  aud  reclothed  his  country  with  the 
precious  garlands,  rudely  rent  asunder  by 
hostile  foes.  Bat  another  foe  stalked  the 
laud  scattering  desolation  os  it  moved  over 
the  fair  British  Isle.  It  was  the  Papacy, 
that  formidable  foe,  to  the  Christian 
church. 


-No.  2) 

Th*  military  power  of  ancient  .Kome 
simply  marvellous.  Under  the 
jan!  iNerva,  Adrian  and  the  two 
llie  empire  reached  lier  zenith. 

Trajan  led  the  conquering  •Homan  bSo'O 
agamet  tile  Kings  of  bospliorun  O  Ich^, 
Iberia,  Albania,  U*rhoeQe  ''"'J 
thian  Monarch  liimeelf  accepted 
fiom  Uie handsel  the  Bomau  / ‘’®. 

independent  tribes  of  “edia  and  thohC  ol 
Ihc  tjaiduchian  liilL  implored  lu* 

.md  the  rich  countries  ol  Annenia,  Mesopota 
miaand  Assyria  were  reduced  to 
l.rovinces  aud  groaned  beneath  the  empe 

Hut  Homan  power  and 
ly  hampered  during  the  cruel  g^^s. 

modus  aud  his  his  immediate  -  ^ 

Vicious,  voluptuous,  ‘  .  friends 

Goiumodus  wreaked  vengeance  uf 

and  foes,  possessing  a  Heart  more  like  that 

of  a  demon  than  a  man.  f**U 

Tlnhcr _i-eign  human  heads^ 

from  chopping-blocks  liEe  empsoero^^W 
wood-man’s  ax.  Even  his  friends  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  his  vicious  intrigues,  heavy  taxation, 
extreme  suffering,  hlood  and  carnage,  were 
all  peculiar,  to  this  period  of  Roman  histo¬ 
ry.  There  was  a  time,  when  imperial 

-  ^ome  had  sunk  so  low  in  the  scales  of  na- 

-  tfonal  importance,  that  she  was  sold  at  pub- 
•  lie  auction,  and  was  actually  bought  and 

owfted  by  one  man. 

.  T'h.us  it  is  seen  that  every  nation  has  its 
•  tfansltionual  periods.  One  decade  may  be 
attended  with  peace  and  plenty  ;  another 
decade  may  be  fraught  with  war,  pestilence, 
famine. and  Imman  misery. 

Upon  the  scattered  ruins  of  Rome,  the 
European  nations  have  established  mighty 
Empires,  Principalities  aud  Republics. 
Among  the  European  nationalities  ‘'Old 
England,  ”  stands  lii*st,  in  material  develop¬ 
ment,  education  and  religion.  Her  present 
greatness  haa  been  attained  by  oue  long 
and  MIGHTY  STKUQGLE.  She  has  been  con¬ 
vulsed  by  both  internaIa  and  external 
walls  i  poverty  and  ignorance  once  laid 
heavy  hands  upon  her  national  shoulders^ 


Prof.  Huxley,  though  an  acknowlcaged 
scholar,  aud  i-xhaustless  writer  entertained  I 
some  very  stupid  and  grouualess  ideas  about 
ihe  creation  and  development  of  nature.  He 
daunted  the  theory  ol  protoplasm  m  the 
face  of  the  onristian  church  ami  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  first  principle  of  life 
siirung  from  a  mere  structuieless  s'ubatanoe  1 
resembling  albumen  in  chemical  oomposi-  | 
tion.  Such  an  idea  is  not  only  contrary  to  our 
systems  of  theology,  hut  it  is  a  daring  in¬ 
sult  to  Almighty  God.  If  protoplasm  forms 
the  bases  of  lUe  and  material  existence 
then  who  created  protoplasm  ?  The  first 

cause,  only,  can  make  the  first  orm  o  life. 
Tom  Paine,  Voltaire,  Huxley  and  Kobt.  in- 
irersollhave  produced  some  very  illogical 
Lid  nonsensical  arguments,  in  support  ol 
their  pet  theories.  However,  we  are  glau 
that  Christianity  has  become  so  deep  seated 
m  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
that  itheists  demand  but  little  consideration. 


the  pastor,  Iiadevcrv- 
tiiii'g  ini  order  before  our  arrival,  a  thing 
seldom  done  by  pastors  and  oflicer.s,  in 
Africa,  il  the  African  .M.  E.  Church.  Gn 
Eunday  an  imnieuse  congregation  was 
out  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  Lev. 
.June  iloori,  the  able  pastor  of  tlie  IJap- 
list  church  at  that  place,  preached  a 
powerful  sermon  for  us,  m  the  afternoon. 
Hev.  Ihxire  is  a  whole-soul  man.  a  true 
race  worker  just  such  as  we  need  m  Li¬ 
beria.  Ilis-business  companion  ‘S  not  a 
whit  behind  in  his  line  of  work.  Mr. 
Hill  is  an  exemplary  gentleman. 

irer  I  edifices,  la/ge  farms  of  coffee,  gm- 

about  gar  canes  iStc.'  are  all 

the  i  Arlhington,  and  indeeu,  all  along 

seen.  .Paul’s  River  as  far  as 

fertili  The  capabilities  ot  the  race  and  he 

in  the  '  o:  the  country,  is  well  demoustiated 

ural  jArthington  .'Settlement.  Ihe  nat- 

sublimenery  ol  the  surrounding  country,  is 

rivul^  ;  though  broken  by  hills,  valleys, 
chariS  and  undulations,  yet  tliere  is  a 
that  n  in  the  general  appearance  of  things 
Brolraw  like  magnetism, 
is  bJ'erville,  however,  for  natural  scenery 
nity.  lend  dou'it,  a  most  glorious  commu- 
produ/The  country  is  level,  rich  '"t 
most  j;ts,  well  watered,  aud  healthy-  A 
entire-uvigorating  breeze  sweeps  over  the 
iimtonconutry  from  Brewerville  to  Arth- 
Umrei  On  Ihe  high  hills  ot  Arth.ng  on 
same  n  stillness  lu  the  breeze,  much  tlie  | 
ern  pan  we  have  felt  in  tbe.  boutli  J\  es  - 
Arkamts  of  tbe  United  States-through 
When  as,  Texas  and  the  Indrnn  ieriitory. 
my  a  we  escape  the  chills  we -always  en- 
1  ’  ^  Hay  at  Arthi  ngton  or  Brewerville. 


survive,  a  son  and  » ‘‘2: 
Danieletta,  daughter  of  tbe  la 
Johmstone  lor  many  years  a  ii,..rc|.ali.  o  th  ^ 
City— a  hi dv  widely  known  and  iKjluv.  d  I 
many  cxcl-llent  qualitif  ihrougLont  .he 
Republic. 


N  0  T  E  S. 


the  organization  of  the 

AFRICAN  M-  E-  CHURCH  IN 
MONROVIA- 

The  formal  organization  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church  in  Monrovia,  will  take  place  on  the  2nd 
Sabbath  in  Sept,  in  the  Preebyterian  aurcb 
At  11  o'clock  a.  m.  preaching  Dy  Bev.  W .  H. 
Heard  D.  D-  and  Communion. 

At  8  o’clock  p.  m.  preachmg  by  Bev.  A.  L. 
mjL  F.  E.  and  reception  of  members. 

Kailey  and  other  ministers  ,viU  be  present  on 
the  occasion  and  participate. 

The  public  is  invited. 


Ithe  late  general 

]  R.  A- SHERMAN- 

'"I 

.ceka 


JOHNSONVILLE  NEWS. 

Mr.  Eoitob.  ; — 

Ple.ase  allow  space  for  a  few  words  concerning 

nicely. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hart  has  a  fine 
Coffee  tariB.  T  hough  he  has  not  been  m  Africa 
but  4  years ,  he  is  able  to  gather  considerable 
coffee  &c.  Most  of  the  late  emigrants  are  on 
their  lands,  have  built  houses  and  are  improving 
their  farms,  generally. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  last  Sabbath  (Aug.  io) 
W£»  a  grand  success.  Elder  Kidgel  preached  a 
fine  sermon  at  11  o’clock  and  Rev.  Irons  and 
BaUey  preached  good  sermons  at  S  o’clock  and 
7  o’clock  respectively. 

The  future  seems  bright.  We  are  full  of  hope. 
Every  family  in  Liberia  should  have  your  val¬ 
uable  paper.  Elder  Ridgel  worked  hard  for  the 
paper  while  in  our  midst  last  weeK.  More 
anon. 

R.  H.  H. 


ARTHINGTON  NOTES- 

We  spent  a  few  days  last  week  in  Arth- 
ingtoD  holding  our  quarterly  meeting,  and 
transacting  o\ber  church  liusiness.  The 
meetings  were  largely  attended  and  great 


nouMtWl  Shetman,  -whose  death  wa.s  an- 
City  ofUn  our  last  issue  was^  bo™  m  the  | 
year  Ittavannah  Georgia,  U.  B-  A.-> 
and'VaJiB-  He  came  to  Liberia  a  youth 
iness  laf  traiuert  as  a  mccbanic.  His  steaR- 
irradiiJud  excellent  character  brought  him 
f  , dJu-  into  uotice  aud  he  was  appointed 
1H10*  late  Priisident  Benson,  in  the  year 
He  #  Clerk  of  Courts,  Montserrado  County. 
Colltoa  iu  1862  promoted  to  tlie  post  of 
masiJtor  of  Customs  at  Momovia,  ana  Post- 
Frdr  General.  . 

186am  these  offices  Mr.  Sherman  retired  lu 
witlmiud  commenced  business  iu  partnership 
and  ''he  late  J.  R-  Dlmery  as  Auctioneers 
ShetlCommissioii  Merchants.  The  firm  of 
deatiai"  &  Dimery  was  dissolved  by  the 
nessT  of  Mr.  Dimevy  iu  1688,  but  the  busi- 
Shei,vas  continued  under  tue  name  ot  R.  A. 

111!  nan.  , 

=erv8.the  Militia  forces  General  Sherman 
ei  th.1  through  all  the  grades  until  ho  reaeh- 
menefrank  of  Lieutenant  in  tbe  iirst  Regi- 
Camt,  He  was  in  1861  appointed  Aide-de- 
servai  hv  President  Benson.  He  thereafter 
Tud  I  us  Adjutant  of  the  First  Regiment 
Colon  was  successively  promoted  Lieut 
G-1  and  Colonel.  In  1876  he  was  gazett 
Militrbneral  ol  Brigade.  He  led  several 
;n„  ITY  Expeditions,  the  moat  important  be¬ 
in'’  lihat  against  a  section  of  the  Vey  tribe 
fnwn  71  and  against  tbe  Greboes  at  Rock- 
Foiim*^  Half  Cavdlla  in  ISUb. 
nart  many  years  he  took  a  prominent 
irv  fir  in  the  political  movements  of  the  coun- 
ab’t  in  connection  with  the  Whigs  and 
.‘rtfiut  22  years  as  one  of  the  principal  lead- 
the  Republican  Party.  He  however 
to  lake 

office.  He  feecretary  of 

War  aud  N  avy  in  1894  and  lesigned  that  posi¬ 
tion  upon  failure  of  his  health  in  the  month 
of  June  last. 

Geberal  Sherman  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the.  Mechanic  Society  of  i^Ionrovia,  the  on¬ 
ly  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Country  and 
const  uitly  attended  aud  always  took  a  wa^ 
interi  sc  in  its  prosperity  and  perpetuity.  He 
was  ,Jalso  a  prominent  Mason  and  presided 
overjthe  Craft  in  the  Republic  for  8e\eral 
year|.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Liberia  College 
and  j  the  trusted  Agent  of  the  Presbyterian 
and*  other  missions  in  Liberia.  He  was  a 
hardworking  and  painstaking  me  mber 
of  the  community,  who  raised  himself  almost 
uuaffltd  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  Re¬ 
public  and  his  decease  at  tbe  early  age  of 
57  ia  a  great  loss  the  Countrv.  General 
Sbenuan  has  had  a  large  family,  having  been 
ma'ttied  twice,  Ihic  only  two  of  his  children 


_Wc  arc  prourt  Hmt  a  iiurabtr  ol  our 
young  men  and  women  in  Mon.ovni  hav- 
decided  to  renew  the  cruiadc  again»t  t  e 

liquor  tratlie..  For  whi-skev  te  one  of  U>« 
formic-able  evils  against  which  we  a 
contend  in  this  country  Ihc  ‘ 

Sunday  Aug.  ixin,  by  l.ev  W .  11.  Hear  t, 
at  the  Baptist  church  wte  ’ 

was  but  the  opening  of  the  affray. 

_Kev.  A.  L  Ridgel  'viU 
Baasa,  Since  and  Cape  Palina-S  (».  N  ■) 
during  the  month  of  October  on  huuness 
and  will  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
Gazette. 

—Mr.  Johnson  of  Johnson-ille 
the  United  States  is  much  pleas'd  "'0 
Liberia,  so  be  writes  to  the 
Migration  Society  .  "‘‘j."  v 

Johnson  will  always  do  well  in  this  or  an 
other  country  whcie  manhood  isrccogni  e 
—It  is  our  desire  to  publish  a  first 
class  paper,  however,  very  much 
line,  depends  .pon  the  patronage  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  public.  It  cost 
nionev  to  publeh  a  news-paper.  'Y*' 
people  of  Liberia  send  in  their  ^  u 
tions  to  the  Gazette,  thereby  enabling  u., 
to  give  them  a  readable  paper. 

—Rev.  B.  K.  McKeeveroI  the  M.  r. 
Church  this  city,  has  liegun  a  senes  0 
meetings,  during  which,  he  hopes  !>'* 

1  church  will  be  revived  aud  sinners  convert¬ 
ed.  He  delivered  an  interesting  discourse 
last  Wednesday  evening  (Aug.  •'!)— suV 
liect--“A  ri-.AYEK-MEETING  IN  HKLL.  Tho 
I  church  was  well  filled  to  hear  the  novel 
1  exposition  o£  the  word. 

I  _ Special  religiousservices  will  be  held 

under  the  auspices  of  tbe  African  M.  E. 
church  of  this  city,  on  Sunday  Sept.  8th. 
at  which  time  the  Holy  Sacrament  will 
be  administered. 

_ Miss  Ida  B.  Wells  the  famous  lot-turer 

was  married  in  Chicago  Thursday  .luru- 
■i8th,  to  UoTi.  F.  L.  Barnett  a  promiiM-nt 
lawrer  of  Chicago.  Two  jeare  ago.  .Miss 
JVells  lectured  extensively  in  Europe,  on 
the  "Lynch  Law”  in  America,  aud  arous¬ 
ed  the  English  people,  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  opprestied  Negro  race  in  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Barnett  is  one  of  the  tore- 
most  women  of  our  race  and  we  wish  her 
a  pleasant  voyage  over  the  nuptial  sea. 

—Rev  Clement  Irons  will  soon  have  his 
little  Steamer — iSarah  Ann,  ready  to  ply 
the  waters  of  the  majestic  St.  Raul's 
River  between  Monrovia  and  Millshurg. 

—Dr.  0.  -McKane  of  this  city,  is  a 
graduate  of  nartinouth  College,  U.  S.A 
— Mr.  Je-sie  11.  Cooper  has  gone  to 
England  in  search  of  health.  JYo  trust 
he  will  return  mneh  benefitted  from  the 
trip. 

—Mrs  Fannie  M.  Ridgel  opened  a  school 
for  girls  in  the  Mechanic’s  ilall  Aug.  ISth 

-nii.,  ervn  .t  nirt 


terms  reasonable. 

— A  monster  Sea-Devil  sports  in  the 
St.  Paul's  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  ilills- 
burg,  causing  at  times,  no  little  conster- 
natmu  among  boatmen  &c. 

—We  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
reaching  Monrovia  on  Monday  owing  to  the 
awful  rain  that  camedowu  in  torrents,  near¬ 
ly  -all  day. 

_ -Rev.  L  Ridgel  has  accepted  the 

position,  of  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  will  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
paper,  as  he  travels  over  his-  district. 

_ There  are  six  schools  now  in  oiiera- 

iitior.  in  Monrovia.  A  uniform  method  of 
teaching,  appears'  to  us,  to  be  among  the 
things  needed  to'  insure  success. 

Ina  future  issue  of  this  paper,  we  shall 
critically  review  the  school  system  in  Li¬ 
beria.  and  offer  some  suggestions  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

_ Jl  ig  indeed  strange  and  a  thing  to  be 

regretted ,  that  so  few,  if  any,  of  our  young 
men  are  preparing  for  the  CJiiistian 
Ministry.  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  a  theo- 
loirical  and  medical  department  in  oon- 
n^tiou  with  the  Liberia  College  -would  be 
a  great  blessing  to  our  country.  Such 
additions  could  be  m-itie,  with  comparative 
ly  little  exti-a  expense  to  the  college. 


country,  but  to  afford  a  general  idea  of  what 
Germany  has  dune  in  this  field. 

“Becanso  of  the  recognition  already  given 
us,  "  ho  sixid  *•  wo  may  j^ay  this  purpose  lias 
been  accompHsliod,  and  wo  boUevo  the  Gor  man 
machine  industry  ia  entitled  l»y  its  display  here 
to  bo  placed  on  an  eipial  footing  with  other  ex¬ 
hibits  from  foreign  countries.  May  this  display 
also  serve  to  enhance  the  total  credit  duo  to 
German  industry  in  foreign  countries,  and  mav 
it  also  be  an  impetus  to  ourselves  for  further 
restless  endeavor.  ”  Engineer  Voss  followed  with 
the  principal  address.  lie  said.  I  have  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  German  exhibitors  of  Macliin- 
ery  Hall  to  tender  their  most  sinceie  tlianks 
to  the  directors  of  this  great  exposition  for  the 
favorable  condition  shown  tlieiu  in  giving  them 
this  advantageous  position  in  the  center  main 
entrance.  They  wish  also  to  thank  all  those 
who  in  their  official  capacity  have  helped  them 
to  overcome  the  diflieulties  that  presented  them- 
feelves  during  the  installation  of  their  exhibits, 
and  they  beg  to  present  their  most  cordial  greet¬ 
ing  to  all  engineers  that  liavo  come  hero.  We 
hope  that  our  exliibiis  will  give  the  world  a 
correct  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  our  German  , 
engiueermg  works. 

As  our  honored  imperial  Commissioner  has 
already  pointed  out  to  you  scarcely  any  of  us 
have  come  here  with  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  secure  such  eommsrciid  advantages  as 
would  repay  us  for  the  great  outlay  and  trouble 
involved  in  bringing  so  many  hundreds  of  tons 
of  heavy  machinery  to  this  distant  though  hos¬ 
pitable  country. 

The  United  States  possess  such  an  exception¬ 
al  wealth  of  minerals  anc  .\merican  engineers 
are  such  wide-awake  biisiress  men  that  we  can¬ 
not  expect  to  compete  xvith  them  in  their  own 
country.  The  fact  of  oui  having,  nevertheless 
sent  out  such  nmuerous  tnd  different  exhibits 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  untiring  en¬ 
ergy  of  our  commissioner  and  his  officials,  who 
knew  how  to  touch  the  patriotic  feelings  and 
the  ambitions  of  some  our  of  leading  manufactu¬ 
rers  and  to  cause  them  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  our  industries  have  advanced  as  much  as 
those  of  any  other  comijr. 

Indeed  ever  since  Germany  b  as  become  one 
united  empire  our  industries  and  our  commerce 
have  experienced  a  considerable  increase,  which 
is  due,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to  our  political 
standing  as  to  our  excellent  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  to  the  military  discipline  that  has 
permeated  our  industrial  army.  All  great  en¬ 
gineering  works  are  the  result  of  the  combined 
effort  of  disciplined  men.  The/e  is  just  as  much 
foresight  and  perseverance  required  for  carrjing 
out  a  new  idea  as  there  is  in  conducting  a  success- 
“  iS^Me  ^Buccessffii  rimniug  of  on 

iuilustriai  establishment  as  there  is  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  arm3% 

There  is  as  much  pluck  required  fer  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  difficult  and  dangerous  feats  of  of  en¬ 
gineering  as  there  has  been  in  any  battle  ever 
fought,  and  the  re.sults  of  a  great  invention  are 
more  important  and  more  beneficial  to  bumaui- 
ity  than  even  the  greatest  victory.  In  this 
B-mse,  the  conception  and  sncctssful  completion 
oi  the  World’s  Columbian  Exj  osition  is  a  great 
victory,  is  a  splendid  proof  of  the  enterprise  and 
resources  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  invited  all  the  world  to  participate  in  this 
great  event.  I  think  that  among  aU  comitries, 
Germany  has  been  the  one  who  responded  most 
heartily  to  your  invitation. 

We  hope,  therefore,  when  the  merits  of  our 
machinery  are  considered,  you  v  iU  bear  in  mind 
that  only  a  small  number  of  our  manuiactu- 
rers  are  here  represented,  and  that  we  cannot 
therefore  make  much  of  a  show  against  the  great 
number  of  machines  that  have  been  sent  by 
American  manufacturers. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  some  of  the 
machines  shown  in  our  section  will  not  fail  to 
attract  tlie  attention  of  American  and  foreign 
engineers.  As  for  future  improvements,  we  are 
verj*  desirous  to  learn  from  American  engineers 
all  that  can  be  shown  to  be  advantageous,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  there  may  be  some  points  in 
our  machinery  that  may  be  of  service  even  to 
Americans.  Indeed,  tliis  great  assembly  of  most 
differently  constructed  machines  in  ihis  Palace 
of  mechanic  art.®,  which  is  open  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  so  many  intelligent  engineers,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  very  fruitful  exchange  of  ideas 
that  may’  induce  a  period  of  great  activity  and 
perfection  of  machine  construction  ia  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

Each  exposition  has  led  to  special  points  of 
excellence.  The  London  exposition  had  its  still 
existing  Crystal  Palace,  the  last  Paris  exposition 
had  its  Eiffel  Tower',  Electro-technical 

exhibition  of  Erankfort-on-Man  had  its  sm-pris- 
ing  results  of  the  transmission  of  power  over 
long  distances  and  the  application  of  the  rota¬ 
ry  current  principle  to  the  perfection  of  dyna¬ 
mo  machines. 

This  great  Columbian  Exposition  is  too  large 
to  be  measured  by  but  one  point  of  excellence. 
One  of  them  is  this  great  Machinery  Hall  with 
its  contents.  Another  is  the  grand  structure 
of  the  immense  Manufactures  Building  and 
as  a  third  I  may  mention  the  great  Ferris  Wheel. 

The  future  will  teU  which  of  them  consti¬ 
tutes  the  greatest  advance  of  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  future  will  also  tell  the  merits  uf  our 
German  Exhibits,  Whatever  its  verdict  may 
be  we  hope  it  will  be  one  that  we  may  be  proud 
of  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  proud  of 
those  famous  words:  '^Made  in  Germamj" 
which  now  constitute  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  valued  trademark  of  our  German 
ports. 


-  -  -Jj? - 

Atj  the*  close  of  this  address  ai'd  at 'a  signal 
from  Coimoissionor  Whumuth  t'lo great 
engine  was  started,  which  moved  all  the  machin- 
ery  in  the  exhibit  and  turnod  the  imineiise 
electric  motor  coimoctod  with 
it.  The  visitors  then  made  a  careful  tuspoetion 
of  the  exhibit,  learning  first  that  the  great  en¬ 
gine  was  built  in  after  the  de¬ 

sign  of  the  eiiginoa  used  for  German  torpedo 
boats.  It  is  a  triple  expansion  engine  making 
100  rotations  per  minute,  working  witli  180 
pounds  of  steam  pressure  and  producing  1,000 
liorsn  i^nwnr  Tl...  /7, - - -  ..  .ii. 


great  business  in  a  great  city  has  .Bor'rihing 
inoro  than  a  mere  source  of  income,  fcvAce  it 
has  a  groat  machine,  a  great  school,  %!ierein 
the  more  jirumising  of  its  young  meiubo'S  can 
find  first,  Iho  training  that  is  needed  to  c  velop 
them  ,  and  next  the  opportvuiity  to  do  sooji'thing 
after  they  have  learned  how.* 

The  one  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Scliieffe- 
lin  as  a  typical  New  York  n^erchant  is  that  he 
did  not  live  quite  long  enougi.  He  was  c«ty 
fifty-nine  years  old,  and  he  dieJ^from  the  effects 
of  acute  dyspepsia.  That  was  much  too  young, 
and  dyspepsia,  too,  is  a  disease  that  exposesits 
victim  to  the  presumptive  reproach  of  having 
taken  too  little  recreation. — Karpcre  WeelcliJ. 


power.  The  dynamo  connected  with  it 
IS  12^  feet  in  diameter  and  is  the  liwgest  direct 
current  machine  ever  made.  It  furnishes  light 
for  the  German  section,  the  terminal  station, 
wooded  island^c^ral  hall  and  a  current  for 

^ _  ..  .  , 

would  t°  estimate  the  .Uue  of  the  l^wt  of  this  sketch  forVhTTrsf^^^fiJS'^r  K 

t  across  the  Afla-rc  and  over  introduced  to  him  hy  his  uncle’ 


Wr  give  publicity  to  this  clipping  S^om  Har- 
PEHs’  Weekly,  because  we  have  no  doub^  but 

it  with  a  deal  of  intcre.st. 


’ouia  unde,  e&ipuxiuto  ine  aiuuui 

lachinery  sought  across  the  Atla^c  and  over 
thrnsand  %les  of  railway,  but  it  undoubt¬ 
edly,  in  excess  $  500,000.  The  cost  f  transpor¬ 
tation  and  installation  has  been  enfmous,  too. 
One  exliibitor  alone,  who  shows  planig  machin- 
enry,  says  his  exhibit  is  worth  at  ho:e$  50,000, 
and  ffiat  it  has  cost  him  $  dO.OOO'to  face  it  and 
put  it  in  operation.  Besides,  he  is  .laintaming 
lus  foreman  and  five  men  here.  H^ays  he  is 
not  here  to  sell  machines,  but  togi’atify  his 
pride  in  showing  Americans  somehing  new. 
Operators  of  planing  mills  will  be  pleasd  to  learn 
talit  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  ncating  a 
smooth  and  fiuished  surface  of  a  bond  by  the 
use  of  straight  knives,  over  which  tla  board  is 
driven  at  a  speed  of  75  feet  a  minuti  In  this 
country  planing  by  machines  mean»i'-'  more 
than  hew'ing  off  the  rough  surface  v«h  revolv¬ 
ing  knives ;  a  carpenter  uses  a  hand  jjiue,  sand 
paper,  and  elbow  grease  afterward,  j 
A  novelty  and  probably  a  very  usefal  arrange- 
is  the  transmission  of  power  by  an  endless  rope. 
The  rope  takes  the  place  of  a  leiither  belt, 
and  the  one  in  operation  is  is  660  long 
and  1|  inch  in  diameter.  lu  winds^ound  the 
driving  pulley  eight  times  and  goesTuffon  its 
tour  of  power  transmission  to  the  mpst  distant 
part  of  the  German  section,  dropping  oll'eu  route 
to  wind  about  a  pulley  her#  and  there  starting 
machines,  winding  itself  in  and  out  in  a  bewil¬ 
dering  fashion  and  returning  to  repeat  ks  endless 
task.  It  is  an  exhibit  of  rope  as  w< 
transmission  of  power  ;  the  exhibito: 
that  he  makes  4,000  tons  of  it  anni 


THE  SCHIEFFELIN  F. 


The  great  drupr  business  of  which  1  ii,„  i  . 
William  Henry  Schieffelin  was  the 
begun  in  New  York  in  1704,  and  the 
partner  of  the  firm  was  of  the  fourttf®  senior 
tion  from  its  founder.  His  son, 


—  Son, 

Schieffelin,  who  was  also  of  the  firm, 


the  fifth  generation.  There  is  someth! 


^ands  for 


suring  in  this  conLinuauce  of  a  family 
fui  business  in  New  Y’ork  from  fatlPp" 


reas- 

succes- 


thi-ough  more  than  a  century.  New 


ten  thought  of  as  a  hurrying  city  wr-^i 

families  up,  but  here  is  ‘  one  that  hau  i  T'T 
-  -  •  ,  ,  ^  ,Fe  Jasted, 


and  the  members  of  which  have  stuck 


business  in  spite  of  such  temptatiou.s  tl  ^  :+ 
might  naturally  arise  from  ample  mea] 
multiplication  of  opportunities  to  str  L- 
and  take  to  pleasuring.  The  Schieffj^ 
started  the  business  came  from  Phil, j  i  ° 
and  perhaps  he  brought  with  him  the 
dutiful  persistence  which  has  kept  k  ^ 
agoing-  Yet  though  he  may  have  wiselv 

conservative  in  his  business  methods, 
far  from  being  an  old  fogy,  since  it  is 
of  him  that  his  partnership  with  his  brother-in 
law,  Mr-  Lawrence,  was  cUsBolved  bee 
Jacob  Schieffelin  desired  to  ' 

mercial  ventures  which  Mr.  Lawrenc< 
care  to  share. 


to  their 


did  not 


It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  glancing  „i, 
the  record  of  the  Schieffelin  family 
formed  part  of  some  of  the  obituarief  ^ 


members  of  it  who  have  died,  that  its  re 


of  the 


tives  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
trade  for  any  social  reasons.  They  h{ 
neeted  themselves  by  marriage  in  ever 
ation  Tvith  New  York  families  of  dif 
and  yet  the  best  known  branch  of  th 
to  day  is  the  obe  which  is  most  close! 
fied  with  the  hereditary  firm. 

Another  thing  iw  - 
Mr.  Schieffel 


iresenta- 


eschew 


gener- 

tinction, 

family 

identi- 


late 
did  not  hinder 


_  Idle 

cUon  with  business 
in  early  life  from:  getting 
his  full  share  of  travel  and  adventure  and  from 
going  to  the  war.  In  1860,  when  he  was  twen¬ 
ty-four  years  old,  he  had  led  an  exploring  party 
across  the  Rocky  Motmtains,  returning  in  time 
to  go  to  the  front  with  the  Seventh  liegiment 
in  1862.  He  continued  in  active  service”  until 
the  war  closed.  After  that  he  devoted  [himself 
to  the  business  of  the  Schieffelin  Brothers,  of 
which  firm  he  was  then  a  member,  anilj  wlrich 
was  succeeded  by  the  firm  which  bears  Ms  own 
name. 


Perhaps  no  one  needs  be  reminded  that  to  be 


a  successful  merchant  in  New  York  is  a  very 
considerable  and  satisfying  career,  which  no 
man  who  is  fit  for  it  need  desire  to  (exchange 
for  any  other.  But  if  any  one  has  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  “business”  is  a  species  of  drudgery 
which  it  is  good  for  a  family  to  be  in 
as  it  needs  money,  and  to  get  out  of 
as  it  has  enough,  a  little  acquaintance  vitb  the 
J  course  of  the  Schieffelin  family  may  help  to 
correct  that  impression.  A  family  that  h^s  a 


Henry  M.  Schieffelin,  so  generally  known 
and  revered  throughout  our  Republic  and  who 


was  our  first  Consul  General  and  Charge  d' 


Affaires  to  the  United  States  Government ; 
and  after  whom  the  Settlement  on  the  Junk 
River  is  named,  where  he  is  still  reckoned  as  a 
kind  of  patron  saint.  These  great  and  good 
men  pass  away  but  their  works  do  follow  them 
and  their  nmnes  remain  as  a  sweet  and  inspir¬ 
ing  legacy  to  prosperity.  The  name  of  Schief¬ 
felin  will  never  die  in  Liberia. 


THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  IN 
LIBERIA. 


One  of  our  few  lady  subscribers  thus  express¬ 
es  herself  on  this  subject:  — 

The  18th,  and  I9th,  numbers  of  the  Gazette 
strike  me  as  unusually  interesting.  It  does 
seem  as  if  Africa  is  the  target  for  the  world  to 
vent  her  spleen,  and  ujk)d  which  to  give  outlet 
to  her  conceit. 

Every  body  who  wants  to  see  himself  m  print 
fires  a  shot  at  A&ica.  And  after  all  said  and 
done  no  pigmy  human  being  can  moke  small 
of  this  wonderful  continent.  I  myself  feel  lilie 
firing  a  gun  at  the  black  Americans  wffio  twist 
their  hair  and  use  all  manner  ot  ridiculous  de¬ 
coctions  to  make  it  straight ;  and  then  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  thus  showing  their  weakness  gather¬ 
ed  through  years  of  slavery,  they  besmear  their 
faces  with  flour  and  paste  !  They  do  not  even 
stop  here  they  must  need  follow  the  trend  of 
predjudico  of  selfish,  ignorant  persons  of  tbe'so- 
called  dominant  race  and  traduce  the  grand, 
beautiful,  venerable,  wonderful,  heavenly  land 
God  Himself  gave  them  I  What  say  you  Mr. 
Editor  ? 

One  grows  heartily  sick  of  the  feeble  battery 
of  pens  turned  upon  Africa,  in  the  hands  of 
blacks.  The  best  of  either  class  seems  content 
to  look  on  and  listen. 

Already  there  is  a  very  heavy  account  be 
settled  at  the  Judgment  Day  with  those  who 
waste  tons  of  paper  and  rivers  of  ink,  saying 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing.  I  do  not  wish 
my  name  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  whom 
the  Judge  will  call  to  account  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  sin  at  the  last  day.  I  shall  base  lull 
enough  to  answer  for  otherwise. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  the  people  who  are 
born  here  realize  fully  what  a  grand  and  glo¬ 
rious  thing  it  would  be  to  make  a  success  of 
this  Republic.  It  needs  not  the  vision  of  a 
prophet  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  bringing  to  fruition  the  plan  of  this  RepubHc. 

Yes,  American  slavery  is  accountable  for 
much  that  is  abject  in  a  large  class  of  Africa’s 
descendants. 

Unfortunately  they  bring  it  across  the  sea 
with  them.  One  deplorable  result  of  this  ab¬ 
ject  training  is  the  fact  that  the  victims  refuse 
to  recognize  merit  in  their  own  race.  Thei' 
can  see  or  at  least  recognize  do  worth  m  their 
own  race.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
those  very  few,  who  in  spite  of  aQ,  have  iriaced 
themselves  in  the  foremost  ranlis  of  civilization. 
Now,  this  serviUty  is  one  of  the  largest  stones 
to  be  removed  from  Liberia’s  rugged  pathway 
as  slie  struggles  upward.  I  am  not  sure  at  all 
that  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  you  will  understand. 


The  WiU  i(  M,  hi  Asumoy  was  tlicfi  t/l'- 
on  >ip  and  the  siibscrbing  witnoBses  hfiHg 
viereui  without  tflb  jurisdiclin,  their  signatures 


and  tliat  ufyiie  testAor  was  duly  proved. 
Marthp  sister  tf  A.  I'\  Johns  first 


husbrnd  ot  testatfr  and  the  origin,,; 

of  ttu!  P'Ojiwty  floBiisod,  contested  thr'’‘^  ohjej 

right  of  lirs  %,  Aenmey  to  Jordunof 

will,  tlie  priucga]  oiijgrtitn  being  p- Sessionr 
ing  married  alien,  ite  there! 

right  ot  citizei.,hip.  Tie  ohjfv' 
presented  and  M  and  fe  Will 

tions ordered to»eso,jjj,jward  '■ 

vvitli  law,  totta  Cou-,  . 

r-TiiX  and  u- 


Hester  HuXa-od 
fined  and  ordefSd  to  g' 
haviour  for  obsltuctii 
Writ  of  Hehcas  Corpus. 
Fstazes,  uio- 

w  ith  one  Coker  to  ap; 
■why  they  had  interfered  w 


^of  ( 


and 


rratt  c 


cited 
show  cause 


of  Mr.  Tj  angley  Grant,  pleaded^  ^he  property 


the  Supt.  of  the  District  of  order  of 

having  been  proven  that  the  SuperK^^^^h  It 
had  no  authoiity  in  the  premises,  ‘'tendent 
was  ordered  to  give  bond  to  come 
Court  when  summoned  and  to  pay  the  co'^re 
of  the  proceeding.  J.  S.  Pratt  was  dis-*3 
charged  as  he  have  no  connection  with  the 
matter  although  present 

W.  D.  0.  Bright  and  J.  C.  Johnson 
were  appointed  Administrators  of  the  Estate 
of  J.  Langley  Grant  and  the  Court  then  ad¬ 
journed  until  the  fi  rst  Monday  in  Septem¬ 
ber, 


TiiE  UmEEIIl  GJ!i^ETTE. 

MONROVIA,  AUGUST  24TH,  1895. 


THE  SCRAMBLE  FOR  AFRICA. 


THE  PROBATE  COURT 

August  Term. 

The  Court  met  on  the  5ch  iuBt.,,  His  Honor 


C.  T.  O.  King,  Judge,  presided.  It  adioiirned 
on  the  6th 


Deeds.  The  following  Deeds  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  probate. 

A  Wan-anty  Deed  from;  Wilson  Harris  to 
A.  J.  Weathers. 

A  AVarraiity  Deed  from  Mrs.  L.  C.  Carnev 
to  J,  Z.  O’Comor. 

A  Warranty  Deed  from  Henry  Freeman  to 

A.  F.  Smith  upon  being  offered  was  object¬ 
ed  to  and  laid  over  for  further  action  ; 

Wills.  Tne  nuncupative  Will  of  John 
Randolph  was  read,  proven  and  admitted  to 
probate.  John  blocum  was  appointed  Ad 


in  as  long 

soon  Qiinistrutor  of  the  estate  with  Will  annexed. 
The  Will  of  J.  M.  Reeves  having'  been 
proved  was  duly  admitted  to  probate.. 


Those  who  are  conversant,  with  the  po¬ 
litical  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  European  powers,  Britain,  Fiance 
and  Germany,  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  Af¬ 
rican  '  possessions  constitute  the  bases  of 
Rpectulating  ventures,  and  national  aggran¬ 
dizement  to  A  very  gvi'int  d'egroe.  The- 
deiyse  and  largely  pauperized  populations- 
ot  those  countries  :  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  their  starving,  millions  and  tlielh.ui- 
sands  of  unemployed  .\ouiig  meu  and  wo¬ 
men,  are  perplexing  questions  to  leading  Eu 
ropean  minds  ;  however  they  fiml  a  bit  of 
relief  in  the  hope  of  the  eompleto--  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  African  Continent,  and-the- 
making  of  this  vast  ami  fer:i!e  .thv 
Gud-givfeii  heritage  of  blnck  men  a  n-ic- 
dez.vous-y  fer  the  rabble  of  Europe.  Alren- 
dy.  the  most  available  .“ections  of  the  coun- 
try  are  un'ler  the  rule  of-  Europeans,  wliosy 
greatest  interest  in  Africa,  i«  wealth  and 
personal  emolumeiiU,  llial  cannot  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  Europe.  France,  owns,  perhaps,  more 
African  i.nritory,  than,  any  of  the  other 
Euvojiean  powers.  Her  territorial  ac^quisi-- 
tiou.s  have  been  rapid,  wliich  we  are  in-' 
dined  to  attribute,  to  the  .^ggresBivness 
of  that  WAK-UKE  nation.  One  thing  how¬ 
ever;  to  the-  great  credit  of  Franco  in  her 
territorial  achiei-ementa  is  the  material  ad¬ 
vancement  that  she  makes,,  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  industry  &,g.  She  has  construct¬ 
ed  Railroads,,  introduced  electric  lights, 
built  hotels  and  established  sanitary  laws. 
The  same  is  true  in  a  le^s  degree,  of 
Belgium  and  a  few  oiheB-  European  pow¬ 
ers.  England  is  somewhat  behind,  along  these 
lines,  a  fact  of  wlrich  she  is  aware,  and 
manifestly  for  which  she  is  ashamed,  be¬ 
ing  the  MOTHER  of  Colonization  in-  Africa, 
and  the  first  religious  and  edijaitoi’pSr- 
erj3fjJi/>.roriiiI-  tEIi^^urean  greed  for ' 
African  possessions  carries  with  it  w’eight,- 
aud  is  capable  of  producing  serious  results, 
so  far  as  the  black  man  is  concerned,  as  it 
le.asonable  to  suppose,  that  Europeans  are 
looking  out  for  the  future  ot  their  own  race 
regardless  as  to  what  may  be  ee* 
tailed  iipon  the  indigenous  agencies  of  Af 
rioan  soil.  The  over  crowded  eondition.ot  thoir 
own,  country,  naturaHy  make  the  more 
thoughtful  classes  seek  an  outlet,  and  Afri¬ 
ca  has  become  the  ideal  resort,  as  here 
all  manner  of  fraud  and  debauchery 
can  fie  practiced  among  and  upon  the  natives- 
With  impuirity.  We  are  not  unmindful  how- 
ever  of  the  fact,  that  thousands  of  good 
people  in  England  and  not  a  few  in  Ne- 
gro-hating  America,  have  done  deeds  ot 
kindness  for  Africa ;  many  have  lost  here 
.heir  lives,  in  the  mission  field,  endea¬ 
voring  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  hea¬ 
then  ;  millions  of  dollars  have  been  co». 
tri  billed  by  white  people  abroad  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Africa;  but  with  aU  these  imrlts 


) 


s 


of  Uu.lntss,  .Icwti.  of  ''f;'’’k'gSrnnu-  ia^^^rilW-ci.Ai-  and  Biveu  tc,  all  , nan- 
teiita.  -we  t-enoUHly  oj^pse  ‘lu  uer  ol  sapcr^tiTiouH  and  idol  worslup  1  lace« 

^  Ktaiid  stately,  eliurcli  houses, 


noradoplca,  by'wliih  Afric|  (3  80  rapidly 
lL.,ng  into  t,ho  bails  of  1*1,'“  Powers. 

The  question  verr^  natqr|'/  arises,  after 
such  serious  consideration  ‘3  a^oye, 

what  are  the  oivjhzid  coWd  people  of  the 
world  doing,  to  seciiw,  foahomsdves,  an 

A„*wiw,air,pX:rI.S” 


portanc^,: 
■ipiindedly 
£*0“s  state  of' 


{or  futuk?‘o“S  .  , 

astraae  layug/tbe,  foundation 
wealth,  pow'/'j  Actional  im- 
yVVhoian'.'g'Js'oi’P  be  so  pro- 
^  -101  to  r^lize  the  preca- 
t^atioDai  existen  ce,  even 
C all  this  vast  Continent, 
uuuing  up  into  hua^ 
I^e4h-„a,-afEfnrsp6ck, 
a\.frica,  is  all  that 
/'  1  rpd  rofln,  can  boast  of,  as  belong 
^  — ^.1  Negroes.  This  “Infant  Ke- 

here,  between  ti\’0  great  ri* 
England  and  France,  each  of 


— It----’’* - = 

IxT  citizens  were  once 


miaerable  nAiiiiA-  |  iiiiorest  matiifestcd  in  behalf  of  tlifi  cliurch. 


idi‘^9 

t'he  West 

ithe  ^^^jinzed  Negroes. 

■i"B  .^.“linds 

public 

•  1  ''  * 

■  .a  has  deprived  her  of  valuable  posses 

yla,  and  threaten  to  take  more,  unless  con- 
jitious  laid  down  to  suit  themselves  be 
'Complied  with,  on  the  part  of  Liberia. 

1  regard  the  situation  in  Africa,  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  oue,  respecting  the  future  of  the  colored 
race.  \Ve  may  laugh  and  sneer  at  the. alarm, 
we  may  implore  the  God  of  mercy,  but 
we  have  a  work  to  do,  and  unless  per¬ 
formed  and  that  quickly,  and  with  precis- 
•ion  we  as  a  race,  must  pay  the  penalty. 
Liberians  should  guard  with  vigilance  every 
interest  of  the  nation  ;  not  a  stone  should 
be  left  unturned,  in  behalf  of  race  progress, 
aiic  national  development.  Though  it  may 
appear  that  we  have  abundance,  and  to  spate; 
there  was  a  time  when  Europeans  thought 
likewise,  but  look  to-day  how  those  countries 
scramble  for  territory,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  unpleasant  pressure  of  an  an 
crowded  population. 

Liberia  is  evidently  passing ■  through  the 
transitional  period  of  her  existence;  the 
ultiniatun'i,  is  yr't  to  be  reached ;  the  pres 
ent  period  ot  her  history,  is  Iraught  with 
wei'-bty  obligations ;  wisuom,  discretion  and 
advanced  statesmanshin  are  indispensable  ; 
if  healthful  results  -  are  expected  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Let  it  bo  the  business  of  every  Liti 
zeii,  male  and  female,  to  enhance  every 
enterprise  that  teuils  to  add  dignity,  influ 
encu  wealth  and  power  to  our  Kepublic, 


where  now  ov«..-  . , 

and  iiiBtitutiou--^  oi  learning,  were  onco  the 
Hceri3  of  wigwams,  fetish  worsiupners  ana 
healben  teiuple^J.  'I’liat  once  crude  ami 
babbaric  nation,  has  by  continuous  effort 
been  transforued  into  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  civilized  t^id  powerful  nation  upon  tne 

face  of  ;lie  a^th.  But  England  has  passed 

through'  maay  aw’ful  scenes.  She  has  spilt 
blood  eiiou/i  to  float  all  of  her  ships  ol 
commeri^e  rtnd  men-of-war. 

At  times  her  ship  of  state  encountereu 

the  most  furious  political,  socml, 
and  religious  storms  ;  her  national  rndat 
ha.«r  goAe  afloat,  in  the  midst  of  tenipestu- 
ous  waters  that  threatened  destr^cti^ 

. . ill  Tiliir  I  n’irt^'rfrrr  Puotector’’ 

nciT^^ayed  her  goveruineiit  at  will  ;  he 
hold  the  whole  nation  with  an  herculean 
grasp  ;  he  crushed  her  national  neck  with 
his  IKON-HEEL  ;  the  country  trembled,  bravo 
hearts  faltered,  while  the  nation’s  FLAC^ 
SWUNG  at  HALF  MAST.  But  by  ODG  mighty 
concentrated  effort,  on  the  nation’s  part,  she 
broke  loose  the  tyrant’s  hold  fl.nd  freed  the 
country  from  ‘‘onc-waa's*  'pewer.'^  The  old 
flag  again  floated  from  high,  mast  and  a 
bright  future  dawned  upon  the  struggling 
people.  Tlie  conflict  went  on  ;  Napoleon 
ravaged  dominions  with  the  power¬ 
ful  armies  of  France  ;  one  great  French  em¬ 
pire  embracing  all  Europe  seemed  inevitable  that 
but  the  gallant  Wellington,  won  the  fray  at 
Waterloo  and  reclothed  his  country  with  tlie 
precious  garlands,  rudely  rent  asunder  by 
hostile  foes.  But  another  foe^  stalked  the 
land  scattering  desolation  as  it  moved  over 
the  fair  British  Isle.  It  was  the  Papacy, 
that  formidable  foe,  to  the  Christian 
church. 


Huv  Clement  lions,  the  puslor,  had  every 
thing  ihf  order  before  our  arrival,  a  thing 
seldom  done  by  pastors  and  officers,  m 
Africa,  111  the  African  M.  K.  Cluirclu  On 
Eunday  an  imnieiise  congregation  was 
out  iLorning,  afternoon  and  evening,  llov. 
Juno -Wf'ort,  tlie  able  pastor  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  cluiroh  at  that  place,  preached  a 
powerftil:  sermon  for  us,  in  the  afternoon. 
Hev.  ^hiore  is  a  wdiolo-soul  man,  a  true 
race  worker  just  sucli  as  we  need  in  Li¬ 
beria.  Ilis’business  companion  is  not  a 
whit  behind  in  his  lino  of  work.  Mr. 
Hill  is  an  exemplary  gentleman. 

with  new 

lowor^To^Wbi^ace^  for  we 
sec  sigls  of  progress,  every^iere  around 
that  ^ce.  Comfortable  h(g<pes,  splendid 
churchi  edifices,  large  farms  of  coffee,  gin¬ 
ger,  s^ur  canes  &c.*  are  all  cons^iicuous 
about  TArlhiiigtoD,  and  indeed,  all  abng 
thtt  S).  Paul’s  lliver  as  far  as  we  have 
seen.  [The  capabilities  of  the  race  and  the 
fertiliU  of  the  country,  is  well  demonstrated 
in  the  lArthington  .'Settlement.  The  nat¬ 
ural  s(fenory  of  the  surrounding  country,  is 
sublimi  j  though  broken  by  hills,  valleys, 
rivulett  and  undulations,  yet  there  is  a 
charm  fin  the  general  appearance  of  things 
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THE  LATE  PROF-  HUXLEY  S 
THEORY- 

Prof.  Huxley,  though  an  acknowledged 
scholar,  and  exhaustless  writer  entertained 
some  very  stupid  and  grounalesa  ideas  about 
the  creation  and  development  of  nature.  He 
Haunted  the  theory  of  protoplasm  in  the 
face  of  the  Christian  church  anji  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  first  principle  of  life 
.sprung  from  a  mere  structureless  substance 
i-esemUling  albumen  in  chemical  composi¬ 
tion.  Such  an  idea  is  not  only  contrary  to  our 
systems  of  theology,  but  it  is  a  daring  in¬ 
sult  to  Almighty  God.  If  protoplasm  forms 
the  bases  of  life  and  luaiorial  existence, 
then  who  created  protoplasm  ?  The  first 
cause,  only,  can  make  the  first  form  of  life. 
Tom  Paine,  Voltaire,  Huxley  and  Robt.  In- 
gersoll  have  produced  some  very  illogical 
and  nonsensical  arguments,  in  support  of 
I  their  pet  theories.  However,  we  are  glad 
that  Christianity  has  become  so  deep  seated 
in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
that  Atheists  demand  but  little  consideration 


draw  like  magnetism, 
erville,  however,  for  natural  scenery 
is  bej  jiul  doubt,  a  most  glorious  commu¬ 
nity.  The  country  is  level,  rich  in  jutural 
produ  :ts,  well  watered,  and  healthy-  A 
most  invigorating  breeze  sweeps  over  the 
enlireiconntry  from  Brewerville  to  Arth- 
ington.  On  the  high  hills  of  Arthington 
there  is  i\  stiffness  in  the  breeze,  much  the 
same  aa  we  have  I'elc  in  the  South  West¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  United  States — through 
Arkansas,  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
When  we  escape  the  chills  we  always  en¬ 
joy  a  stay  at  Arthi  iigtoa  or  Brewerville. 


'I'lie  militarv  power  of  ancient  Home  was 
simply  marvL-llous.  Under  the  reign  of  Tra¬ 
jan  Nerva,  Adnan  and  the  two  Autonines 
ihe  eiapire  reached  her  zenith,  Brave  old 
’rrajua  led  the  conquering  “Kouiaii  Legions 
against  the  Kings  of  Bosphorus,  Coichos, 
Iberia,  Albania.  Osrhoene  and  even  the  l  ar- 
thiiin  Monarch  liimsclf  accepted  his  diadem 
fiom  tlie  hands  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  The 
independent  tribes  of  Media  and  those  of 
the  caiduchiun  hills  implored  his  protection 
.uid  the  rich  countries  of  Armenia,  Alesopota- 
iniaaiid  Assyria  were  reduced  to  Roman 
provinces  and  groaned  beneath  the  empe- 

rial  yoke.  .  ^  , 

But  Roman  power  and  influence  was  great¬ 
ly  hampered  during  the  cruel  reign  of  Com 
modus  and  his  his  immediate  successors. 
Vicious,  voluptuous,  profligate  and  cruel 
Cummodus  wreaked  vengeance  upon  friends 
and  foes,  possessing  a  heart  more  like  that 
ol  a  demon  tliau  a  luaii. 

irndcr-rfii-i;sl/‘S/4v  r&ign  human  heads  fell 
from  chopping-blocks  liae  chips  L\;16ju  lIA.." 
wood-mam’s  ax.  Even  his  fi-iends  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  his  vicious  intrigues,  heavy  taxation, 
extreme  suffering,  blood  and  carnage,  were 
all  peculiar,  to  this  period  of  Roman  hiato- 
ry.  There  was  a  time,  when  imperial 
'!Rome  had  sunk  so  low  in  the  scales  of  na- 
t-tonal  importance,  that  she  was  sold  at  pub- 
I'lic  auction,  and  was  actually  bought  and 
owned  by  one  man. 

.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  every  nation  has  its 
-tfanaitional  periods.  One  decade  may  be 
attended  with  peace  and  plenty  ;  another 
decade  may  be  fraught  with  war,  pestilence, 
lamlne.ancl  human  misery. 

Upon  the  scattered  ruins  of  Rome,  the 
European  nations  have  established  mighty 
Empires,  Principalities  and  Republics. 
\mong  the  European  nationalities  Old 
EugUind,  ”  stands  lirst,  in  material  deveiop- 
uiem,  education  and  religion.  Her  present 
greatness  has  been  attained  by  one  long 
and  MIGHTY  STRUGGLE.  She  has  been  con¬ 
vulsed  by  both  internal  and  external 
wars,  poverty  and  ignorance  once  laid 
heavy  hands  upon  her  national  shoulders^ 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
AFRICAN  M-  E-  CHORCHIN 
MONROVIA. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church  in  Monrovia,  will  take  place  on  the  ‘2nd 
Sabbath  in  Sept,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

At  11  o’clock  a.  m.  preaching  ny  Rev.  W.  H. 
Heard  D.  D.  and  Communion. 

At  &  o’clock  p.  m.  preaching  by  Rov.  A.  L. 
Ridgel  P.  E.  and  reception  of  members. 
Revs.  Irons,  J.  P.  Lindsey,  A.  L.  Bris  bane,  S. 
A.  Bailey  and  other  ministers  will  bo  present  on 
the  occasion  and  participate. 

The  public  is  invited. 


JOHNSONVILLE  NEWS. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — 

Please  allow  space  for  a  fe^v  words  couceruing 

. . nil  iill'llff'  '  fllllllll  n  Till  nicely. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hart  has  a  fine  _ 

Coffee  farm.  Though  he  has  not  been  m  Africa 
but  4  years ,  he  is  able  to  gather  considerable 
coffee  &c.  Most  of  the  late  emigrants 


the  late  emigrants  are  on 
their  lands,  have  built  houses  and  are  improving 
their  farms,  generally. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  last,  Sabbath  (Aug.  25) 
waj>  a  grand  success.  Elder  Ridgel  preached  a 
fine  sermon  at  11  o’clock  and  Rev.  Irons  and 
Bailey  preached  good  sermons  at  3  o’clock  and 
7  o’clock  respectively. 

The  future  seems  bright.  We  are  full  of  hope. 
Every  family  in  Liberia  should  have  your  val¬ 
uable  paper.  Elder  Ridgel  worked  hard  for  the 
hile  in  our  midst  last  weex.  More 


paper 

anon. 


R.  H.  H. 


ARTHINGTON  NOTES. 

We  spent  a  few  days  last  week  in  Artli- 
ingtOD  holding  our  quarterly  meeting,  and 
transacting  other  church  business.  The 
meetings  were  largely  attended  and  great 


THE  LATE  GENERAL 
R.  A-  SHERMAN. 

Gen  ral  Shefm.an,  whose  death  was  an 
nounceiin  our  last  issue  was  born  in  the 
City  oftavannah  Georgia,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the 
year  He  came  to  Liberia  a  youth 

and  trained  as  a  niccbanic.  His  stead 
inessjand  excellent  character  brought  him 
gradifclly  Into  notice  and  be  was  appointed 
by  tA  late  President  Benson,  in  the  year 
185# Clerk  of  Courts,  Montserrado  Couuiy. 
He  tris  in  186*2  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Colle  tor  of  Customs  at  Monrovia,  and  Post- 
mastr  General. 

Frm  these  offices  Mr.  Sherman  retired  in 
1865  .nd  commenced  business  in  partnership 
witluhe  late  J.  R.  Dimery  as  Auctioneers 
and  Commission  Merchants.  The  firm  of 
SheruiM  &  Uimery  was  dissolved  by  the 
deatl  of  Mr.  Dimevy  in  1685,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  vas  continued  under  the  name  of  R.  A. 

Shernan. 

In  the  Militia  forces  General  Sherman 
servel  through  all  the  grades  until  ho  reach” 
ed  thj  rank  of  Ineuteuaut  in  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment  He  was  in  1861  appointed  Aide-de- 
Camj  by  President  Benson.  He  thereafter 
server  as  Adjutant  of  the  First  Regiment 
and  was  successively  promoted  Lieut. 
Colonfi  and  Colonel.  In  1876  he  was  gazett 
ed  (ijneral  of  Brigade.  He  led  several 
Militi^  Expeditions,  the  most  important  be¬ 
ing  iiat  against  a  section  of  the  Vey  tribe 
in  171  and  against  the  Greboes  afc  Rock- 
town  ,nd  Half  Cavalla  in  1893. 

Foi  many  years  he  took  a  prominent 
part  n  the  political  movements  of  the  coun¬ 
try  firt  in  connection  with  the  Whigs  and 
for  abat  22  years  as  oue  of  the  principal  lead¬ 
ers  oi  the  Republican  Party.  He  however 
^most  tb>v^yi^&%>eriod  to  lake 
office.  He  ’accepf^^iii^st  »f  Secretary  of 
War  and  Navy  in  1894  and  resigned  that  posi¬ 
tion  upon  failure  of  hts  health  in  the  month 
of  June  last. 

General  Sherman  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the,  Mechanic  Society  of  Monrovia,  the  on. 
ly  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Country  and 
constantly  attended  and  always  took  a  warm 
interest  in  its  prosperity  and  perpetuity.  He 
was  also  a  prominent  Mason  and  presided 
over  the  Craft  in  the  Republic  for  several 
years.  He's^as  a  Trustee  of  Liberia  College 
and  the  trusted  Agent  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  other  missions  in  Liberia.  He  was 
hardworking  and  painstaking  me  mber 
of  the  community,  who  raised  himself  almost 
unaided  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  Re¬ 
public  and  his  decease  at  the  early  age  of 
67  is  a  great  loss  the  Country.  General 
Sherman  has  had  a  large  fainil}*,  having  been 
mA'rried  twice^  but  only  two  of  his  children 


survive,  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  wife 
Danieletta,  daughter  of  the  liiU*  Daniel  J . 
Johnstone  for  many  year.-i  merchant  of  lhi< 
Uity — a  indy  widely  known  and  beloved  for 
many  excellent  qiialitie.'^  ihrougLout  the 
Republic. 


N  0  T  E  S. 

-;-We  are  proud  that  u  number  of  our 
young  men  and  women  in  Moiiiovia  )ia\e 
decided  to  renew  the  crusade  against  tlm 
liquor  traffic.  For  whiskey  is  one  of  the 
fonnicable  evils  against  whicli  we  bavelo 
contend  in  this  country.  J'hc  lecture  on 
Sunday  Aug.  IHth,  by  Rev  W.  II.  Ileanl, 
at  the  Baptist  church,  we  are  informed, 
was  but  the  opening  of  the  affray. 

—Rev.  A.  L  Ridgel  will  visit  Grand 
Bassa,  Since  and  Cupe  Palmas  (D.  \  .) 
during  the  mouth  of  Getober  on  business 
and  will  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
Gazette. 

— Mr.  Johnson  of  Johnsoiiville  late  of 
the  United  States  is  much  pleasc*d  with 
Liberia,  so  he  writes  to  the  Inteniatwnnl 
Migration  Society  of  Ala.  Such  men  U3 
Johnson  will  always  do  well  in  this  or  any 
other  country  wheie  manhood  is  recognized. 

— It  is  our  desire  to  publish  a  firet 
class  paper,  however,  very  much  along  this 
ino,  depends  »pon  the  patronage  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  public.  It  cost  no  little 
money  to  publish  a  news-paper.  Will  the 
people  of  Liberia  send  in  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Gazette,  thereby  enabling  us 
to  give  them  a  readable  paper. 

-Rev,  B.  K.  McKeeverof  the  M. 
Church  this  city,  has  begun  a  series  of’ 
meetings,  during  which,  he  hopes  his 
church  will  be  revived  and  sinners  convert¬ 
ed.  He  delivered  an  interesting  discourse 
last  Wednesday  evening  (Aug.  21) — sub¬ 
ject- PUAYER-ilEETlNG  IN  HELL.”  Tho 
cluircb  was  well  filled  to  bear  tho  novel 
exposition  of  the  word. 

— Special  religious  services  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  African  M.  E. 
church  of  this  city,  on  Sunday  Sept.  8th, 
at  which  time  the  Holy  Sacrament  will 
be  administered. 


— Miss  Ida  B.  AVells  the  famous  lecturer 
was  married  m  Chicago  Thursday  June 
•iSth,  to  Hon.  F.  L.  Barnett  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Chicago.  Two  yeare  ago,  Miss 
Wells  lectured  extensively  in  Europe,  on 
the  *‘1  .ynch  Law”  in  America,  and  arous¬ 
ed  the  English  people,  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  Negro  race  in  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Barnett  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  women  of  our  race  and  we  wish  her 
a  pleasant  voyage  over  the  nuptial  sea. 

-*-Rev  Clement  Irons  will  soon  have  his 
little  Steamer — Ann,  ready  to  plv 
the  waters  of  the  majestic  St.  Raul's 
River  between  Monrovia  and  MilUburg. 

— Dr.  C.  McKane  of  this  city,  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  U.  S.  A 

— Mr.  Jessie  R.  Cooper  has  gone  to 
England  in  search  of  health.  Wo  trust 
he  will  return  much  benefitted  from  the 
trip. 

— Mrs  Fannie  M.  Ridgel  opened  a  school 
for  girls  in  the  Mechanic's  Hall  Aug.  ISth 
Terms  reasonable. 

— A  monster  Sea-Devil  sports  in  the 
St.  Paul’s  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mills- 
burg,  causing  at  limes,  no  little  constcr- 
natiou  among  boatmen  &c. 

—We  experienced  ^rcat  difficulty  in 
i*eachtng  Monrovia  on  Monday  owing  to  the 
awful  rain  thatcamedowu  in  torrents,  near¬ 
ly  all  day. 

— Rev.  A.  L  Ridgel  has  accepted  the 
position,  of  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  will  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
paper,  as  he  travels  over  his’  district. 

— There  are  six  schools  now  in  onera- 
ation  in  Monrovia.  A  uniform  method  of 
teaching,  appeal's  to  us,  to  be  among  the 
things  needed  to-  insure  success. 

In  a  future  issue  of  this  paper,  we  shall 
critically  review  the  school  system  in  Li¬ 
beria,  and  offer  some  suggestions  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

— It  is  indeed  strange  and  a  thing  to  be 
regretted,  that  so  few,  if  any,  of  our  young 
ineii  are  preparing  for  the  Christian 
jVJinistry.  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  a  theo¬ 
logical  and  medical  dejiartment  in  con- 
neclion  with  the  IJboria  College  would  be 
a  great  blessing  to  our  country.  Such 
additions  could  he  made,  with  oomparative 
ly  little  extra  expense  to  the  college. 


NOTICE ! 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Coy.  C 
Brown,  Joseph  D.  Summersville,  Alex- 
ander  J.  Woods,  and  J.  A.  Toliver  who 
respectively  reside  in  the  County  of 
Grand  Bassa  and  Kepublic  of  Liberia, 
have  formed  a  limited  Partnership  pur- 
suant  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  for 
me  opening  and  working  of  Min^s  and 
Mmeral  deposits  hi  the  Republic  of  Li¬ 
beria  and  tiansacting  bushiess  such  as 
appertains  to  such  operations. 

C.  C.  Brown, 

J-  D-  Sunimersville 
A.  J.  Woods. 

J.  A-  Toliver- 

Hartford,  Grd-  Bassa,  Co. 

July.  1st  1895- 


Tea  / 

Tea  / 

T ea  / 

Excellent  mixed  Ten  can 
he  bought  at 

GBANTS  STORES, 

LADIES  DEPARTMENT, 
at  1  Ounce  for  6  cents- 

Ounces  for  12  cents- 
Ouiices  for  24  cents- 

and  80  cts-  per  Ib- 


LIAIITEII 

Managing  Directors'  : 

C.  F.  JoHNsox,  Frkd’k,  Grant 

Ltveupool.  Monrovia 

ffl  crfiliant-s, 

8,  UNION  STREET,  OLD  HALL 
STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

JjTUENTS  of  British  and  Foreign  Mereh  an 
dise  of  every  description  executed  promptly 
at  lowest  prices. 

CoNsiG  NjiENTs  of  Produce  disposed  of  in 
the  most  favourable  Market  at  best  prices 


EDUCATI 

The  young  Ladies  depaidinent  of  Liberia 
lias  been  opened  in  Monrovia.  \ 

Advanced  ConTses  of  study  in  English, 
in,  Greek,  French,  and  Music  Avill  be  taught 

Stevens  in  Physiology  aiid  Pedagogy  and  by 

ideiit  of  the  liistitiitifii  in  History  and  Mental  Philos¬ 
ophy. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 

The  Preparatory  Department  for  girls  heretofore 
taught  by  Mrs.  Jeniie  Sharp  on  the  St.  Paul’s  Eiver 
will  be  contiiined  at  tiat  point. 

MonroGa,  Aug.  2Gh.  1595. 


NOTICE! 

Cancelled  postage  damps  of  Liberia  purchased  in  any 
quantity  for  cash;  aho  collections  bought.  Rare  stamps 
for  sale  or  exchange; : 

j  Henry  A.  Siiiedberg, 
stations..  New  T irk,  U.  S  .A. 


BrewerviJle,  N.  W  Avo. 
August  27th,  1895. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IN^aTED. 


mmikRd 

PAINTER, 

HOUSE  DECORATOR 

Ct3NS31L 

OOIsTTE^.-A^CTO.'R/. 

PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 


R.  M.  BROWKk, 

General  Co7nimsston  and 
Shipping  Mefchant, 

52,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Consignment  of  Liberian 
Coffee,  Palm  Oil,  Bye  Woods 
Ginger  S'C.  solicited. 
Orders  for  American  Man¬ 
ufactured  Goods,  Groceries 
Provisions,  &c.  promptly 
attended  to. 

Special  attention  given  to 
tne  purchasing  of  goods  »in 
Job  Lots  and  at  Audio 
sales. 

Write  for  information. 


^NOTICE  I 

the  tmilersignecl  begs  to  in/oiVi  his  feiends  and  Customers  111.11  since  Mr,  B.  Berm 
fe.dt  liis  Partner  of  the  Monrovia  and  Cape  Mount  business  has  left  Monrovia  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  has  entrusted  Mr.  Eobe't  Heiigst,  the  Agent  from  his  Jfarshall  business  also 
with  the  procuration  of  his  Monrtria  bneiness  which  the  said  R,  Ilengst  will  c.irrv  on 
tu  the  same  manner  as  before.- 

He  hopes  that  all  his  good  fri^ds  and  customers  will  continue  to  patronize  (lie  bu.si- 
ntfs  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  Ijcfore.  His  said  agent  will  giveihtni  all  the  ailintiou 
they  are  used  to.  i 

A.  IIEDLER. 

Monrovia,  Angust  1895. 


I  notice 

Is  hareby  given,  that  every  bod}  indebted  to  the  undersigned  Firmis  requested  to  make 
Settlement  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  or  to  make  necesscry  arrangemnts 
with  the  agent.  All  debts  from  sojd  date  will  be  delivered  to  the  Attorney  of  the  firm. 

!  Norwegian  African  Trading  Co. 


T  A  Y  LOR  &  C  0  . 

]  Mancli  ester, 

Branches.^  Lisbon, 

)  Las  Palmas. 

To  enable  Merchants  to  meet  the 
keen  competition  of  the  present  day  we 
are  prepared  to  execute  indents  at  a  ve¬ 
ry  low  rate  of  profit. 

We  have  had  20  years  experience  of 
Liberian  business  and  therefore  well 
know  what  poods  aro  suitable. 

We  also  receive  consignments  of  pro¬ 
duce,  which  we, have  good  opportunities 
of  disposing  of  at  the  highest  markets 
prices'.  .  ,  , 

Any  one  whodbes  not  receive  our  calendar 
of  1895  will  oblige  by  applying  |for  same. 


NOTICE  I 


.  _  ,  Thfi4ffi4fLg'hed  iVGstd 
give  notice  to  the  friends 
generally  that  he  iGH  he 
leaving ivi thin  a  few  days  for 
foreign  parts,  and  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  abroad  his  busi¬ 
ness  ill  White  Plains  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Thom- 
^as  G.  Fuller.  He  hopes 
nat  the  patronage  of  the 
friends  will  be  continued. 

W.  C.  DENNIS-^ 


DE.  w.  H.  HEARD'S  LECTURE 

Bev.  W.  H.  Hearil,  D.  D.  MinistorPlert 
ipntentiary  from  the  United  States,  to  Libe- 
rio  delivered  an  able  lecture  at  the  Baptist 
t'hiircli  this  City  last  Sabbath  Aug.-  17th.  to 
an  immense  oougregatioii  on  the  subject  of 
Temperance. 

The  Temperance  Society  could  not  liavo 
made  a  wiser  selection.  Dr.  Heard  is  a  trU,- 
heiiee  is  an  example  of  what  he  preach¬ 
er  or  advises  on  the  great  subject  of  Tem|iei-- 

ance.  He  lias  for  years  been  a  leading  advo¬ 
cate  of  Temperance  in  the  Uniti'd  States, 
and  has  accompKshed  great  good  for  the 
oanse.  Dr.  Heard  though  yet  a  young  man 
1ms  a  remarkable  history  as  an  educator 
and  minister  of  Christ. 

He  entered  the  ministry  in  Uic  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  iilled  with  marbed  abili¬ 
ty  some  <rf  tile  best  upnointmeuts  in  that 
CoutVrence.  He  was  posted  at  Jit.  Zion  A. 
M.  E.  ehurch,  Charlestoti,  9,  C.  four  con- 
seoutive  years  where  he  did  hercule.an  ser- 
i  vice  in  every  department  of  the  church  work. 
The  congregation  reached  ita  zenith ;  d(-ht.s 
ware  liquidated  and  finance  .systematized  ami 
put  on  pemianent  b.asis.'  Fro‘ii<  Charltslon  N. 
C.  the  Doctor  transfered  t-j  the  I’liilidelphi-i.' 
Coiifereui-e  and  was  stationed  at  Allen  ( 'I, a.' 
pel,  Pliila,  Heie  he  wa.s  nm.!tti-  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  6hurch  received  new  life;  seafi 
were  at  a  premium  at  each  service.  He-  became 
the  ideal  man  auci  preacher  of  I’liihidelphia 
He  was  next  appointed  presiding  chk-r  of 
the  Lancaster  District  Philn.  (loiitcreiice  and 
su.stained  hiiiusetf  nobly  in  Uia«  respousibl-j 
position;  next  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Old  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  the  mother 
church  of  African  Methodism.  No  man' was 
more  successful  an-l  more  beloved  by  the  pci^ 
ffie  of  that  fnammoth  church  than  was  Drl 
Heard.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  the 
membership  unanimously  petitioned  the  pre¬ 
siding  bishop  for  his  return,  but  the  petition 
was  Ignored  and  Dr.  Heard  was  stationed  at 
Wilmington  Del.,  another  famous  charge- 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Harrisburg  the  Capital-  of  the 
great  state  of  Pennsylvania  fron;,  — 

•iSD  iW  ■ll^.'poiutecl  united  States  Minister 
to  Liberia,  by  President  Cleveland  over  a 
number  of  strong  applicants  among  whom 
were  several  fair  skin  gentlomon. 

The  degree  of  D.  D.  was' conferred  on  Dr. 
Heara  by  Allen  University  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  Ldocatioxal  IXSTITUTIO.NS  iu  America. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  three  General  Con¬ 
ferences  and  came  near  being  elected  “Bus¬ 
iness  Mauager  ”  of  the  Publishing  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church  arthe 

Ir®*  .no”-'’’’.!,  which  convened 

May  92  m  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Heard  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  bishopric  and  we  only  hope  that  ho  may 
be  elected  to  that  liigh  and  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  for  It  IS  our  candid  opinion  that  ho 
would  magnify  the  office. 

■We^congratulate  ourselves  on  having  such 
an  able  gentleman  in  our  midst  to  help  de¬ 
velop  the  higher  elements  of  our  nature  os- 
pecially  among  the  young  peoplo  of  Monro- 

and  Liberia  generally. 
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A  Talk  \\ith  A  Liberian  Who  ;s  nov  j.n,; 

THIS  COVNTRY  | 


S'hc  gibcrin  ©a-xctte. 

SS;COHD  ¥OLUMK, 

Commences  with  this 
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to 


ttcv.  Di.  Edward  Wd  uic:t  lilyrlcn,  Li 'ttfii'.Li 
AXiiiister  to  Great  Briti.in,  who  Ir  on  a 
--  btjln'',>'  ''niafi>fiir''Ayvel8pmeiit*.^''Iir'S\l,^^'fe^ 
aiuestioii,  as  to  what  has 'become  of  the  cbi^'tr 
enu'-rants  who  sailed  iroiu  tiavannah  fom-moniiis 
aj-oliur  Monrovia  on  the  steamer  tiqrsa  he  said 
yesterday : 

“When  I  left  the  African  coast  sis  weeks  a“o 
sqme  of  these  emigrants  were  doing  ivoil  auci 
otliers  not  so  well.  Some  were  di.sconraged  an J 
others  had  gope  to  work  in  eai-iiest  to  do  aonic- 
tliiiig  for  tlieiiiiclves  and  the  country.  1  heard 
that  s.nue  had  returned  or  were  about  tp  retui-u 
to  America. 

“There  will  never  cpme  a  time  m  the  histun 
of  Liberia.”, continued  ih'.  liiyden,  “as  tbere^ias 
not  yet  arrive!  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  when  all  tlie  immigrants  in  t|cj 
coimtries  will  be  satisfied  to  remain.  There  aju 
stiU  cun-eiits  0.  adventurers  crossing  e  leh  (flnr 
every  day  between  tire  United  States  andBia-J 
rope'.  They  c  ime  and  go,  hut  these  acoesi(,ii, 
and  recessions  do  not  materially  interfere  Ijilb 

the  material  life  of  their  countries  1 

An  Educational  rnocEss.  I 

“lleaiiwhilc.  let  sueh  educational  operaSc  i 
..0  on  as  aie  calculated  to  increase  theNei  is 
Tlcsire  for  mtellectual  and  material  pmp4, .  - 
ment  and  physical  comfort,  and  his  inu,Viuuar  * 
and  self-reliyn:;— wuaiiiieR  which,  w'liethope  I 
cocs  to  Africa  or  stays  in  lAmerica,  will  htl. 
to  act  well  the  part  which  by  divine  appouit*:.: 
has  been  assigned  to  him.  ^ 

“I  bcheve  that  at  some  future  time  tliere|lj 
he  a  large  exodus  of  Negroes  from  the  Uml  J 
States  to  Africa,  but  not  now-not,  prolAl:, 
for  generations  to  come-  T here  are  lesso*  j 
no  liarned  ill  the  house  of  their  bondage,  f.:  i 
hv  the  Negroes  and  tlieir  former  masters,  b*  r 
a  large  exodus  to  Africa  would  he  anythmi.t 
a  peril  and  a  stumbUng  block  to  the  cauf,f 
geiuine  African  progress.  Enough  wiU  #  o 
keep  the  wav  open  and  to  produce  a  healtht|.i. 
pressipn.upon  the  stagnant  barbarism  of  tliAf. 

-  rican  continent,  hut  not  enough  to  m^fie 
'slightest  impression  upon  the  numerical  sCiTis 

^of  the  Negro  population  of  this  county. 

Political  Development, 


The  Doings  of  1‘he  Legislshve  Body, 

A  report  of  the.  business  transacted  by 
the  principal  Courts  of  the  Country 

Tlie  Cliurclies  and  Religious  AMeeting.s. 


SNre 
ou. 


The  Native  Tribes  and  their  Moa'ements, 

A  LADIES  LETTEH. 

Opimoiis  otEuropemis  on  tho  civilization,  Go.venuneAt,  trade  and 
resources  of  Africa  and  especially  liberia 
ci^XTicisiyiis  oisT  i^xjBXnia 

Will  lie  Pnlilihlicfi  ,ia>ice  a  Month.  | 

■CorrespoDdence  containing  interesting  statements  on  anyof  the  topics  above  nientiin- 
ed  paid  for  at  the  lalf  of  1. CO  per  Letter  if  iiiseiltd.  J 

Ad  dress  ;  Editors  Gazette,  ^lonrovia  ;  SuUcrihf  ibr  New  Year. 

N  OTICE  " 

Isliei-eby  given  to  all  persons  indebted  to  the  Estate  .of  the 
late  John  Langley  Grant  to  couis  forward  ou  or  before  the  3  ]  st 
day  of  October  next.  And  all  persons  to  tvhom  the- said  Es  tate 
is  indebted  will  present  their  claims  duly  authent  icatcd  for  seitle 
incut  to  the  undersigned. 

W.  0.  D.  BRIGHT, 

T.  C.  JOHNSON, 

Mourovifi,  Aug.  1895.  Administrators. 


are  vieiiiR  with  each  other  for  the  trado  of  the 
country,  United  States  CMitfirprjRo  is  rejiroseulcd 
only  hy  tlic  precarious  visits  to  Monrovia,  of  ono 
American  sailing  nhij)  from  New  York. 

Maryland  Aid  to  Libkuia, 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  i’.Mltimorc 
would  becofuo  the  great  Auiurican  ilepi.i  for  t!;o 
West  African  u*ad«  thru  ugh  Tjiberia.  Mnrv'tnnrt 
has  done  inore  than  any  othei-  Ktate  for  the  uj)- 
budding  of  the  Republic.  Onp  of  Marvlaud’s 
prominent  citizens,  the  Into  John  II.  B.  Latrobe, 
connected  with  Liberia  from  its  foundation 
and  for  more  than  jeventy  yeoi-s  for  it.s 

success,  with  uiulonbting  faitli  and  imroniitthu: 
.energy.  As  is  welj  known,  ho  occupied  tlic  nosi- 
tion  of  President  of  the  American  Colonization 
Sjociety  for  more  thaij  thirty  years,  and  during 
the  most  important  period  of  .American  histoi  d 
as  that  history  has  affected  the  African  race. 
Dis  labors  arui  utterancos  during  the  whole  of 
that  critical  time  were  marked  with  a  prudence 
a  sagacity  and  a  stRtciuansliip  which  coiumanil- 
ed  the  OQDfadence  and  respect  of  all  parties,  and 
maintamed  for  the  cau^e  of  African  colonization 
the  prestige  and  dignity  which  were  gained  for 
n  by  the  eminent  men' who  had  preceded  him 
in  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  tho  society.  * 
‘Another  of  Marylard’s  citizens  to  whom  Li¬ 
beria  ou^s  an  inextinguidialilo  debt  of  gratitudo 
IS  the  late  Dr.  James  Hall,  who  was  the  (ouniler 
of  the  Maryland  colony  at  Capo  Palm.as,  now 
one  of  tlie  counties  of  thq  liopublic.  Dr.  Hall 
may  be  called  the  Leonard  Calvert  of  Man  land 
111  Lilicria,  which  he  settled  in  1884,  th'e  two 
to.?)'  amiivorsary  of  the  landmg  of  Calvert 
at  St.  Marys  City.  He  was  the  fiist  governor 
of  that  colony,  and  by  ins  wise  and  just  dealings 
with  tlie  aborigines  won  tlieir  respect  for  the 
colonies  and  their  support  in  the  effort  to  intro- 
duee  strange  ou,stonis  and  habits  into  their  conn- 
u  ,j .  1  he  older  natives  and  colonists  with  whom 

Ins  na,m.e  is  a  household  word,  still  speak  of  hhii 
with  deepest  gratitudo  and  affection.  Dr  Hall 
was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Maryland  State 
Colomzation  Journal,  winch  was  a  glory  and  a 
rlefence  to  the  cause  of  colonization.  A  public 
school,  m  a  promiuent  part  of  the  capital  oitv  of 
Mary  land  county,  Liberia,  which  hears  his  ua'me 
serves  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  rising 

"e‘ «VjiV^:  -■ 
“Still  another  Marylander  whose 'mlerTsHn 
and  bcaefactione  in  behalf  of  Liberia  wUl  never 
be  forgotten  was  the  late  Moses  Sheppai-d,  well 
fo°r°Wsh°  ‘  generation  of  Bamnioreans 

“Tvvo  of  the  Presidents  of  Liberia,  whose  ad 
mniistrations  left  an  indehble  iinpressim  for  ' 
good  upon  the  youthful  nation  and  whose  ahlo 

0 f  t  « ’tmcH ‘'“=  reeori 

ottlie  American  Colonization  Society  were 

hornniMai-yhand.  They  were  Stephen  rUe.i 
lieiison  and  Daniel  Bashiel  Warner! 

ral  that these  interesting  facts  it  is  n.atu- 
rai  that  Liberians  should  look  for  greater  com 
inercial  intercourse  between  MarylaUl T  bX‘ 

dim  n  “aintaio^d  <iil. 

imgthelasttwentvfive  or  thirty  years.”  The  Sun. 


“There  is  one  remarkable  fact  in  connection, 
with  thifl  limited  deportation  of  civilized  he* 
Lwoes  to  Africa,  and  that  is,  that  they  have,  :iL, 
most  unaided,  brought  into  operation  upon  tbt 
coast  which  they  found  a  httle  more  than  tv( 
uenerations  ago,  in  a  wUd  and  savage  state,  sncl] 
a'-encies,  poUlical,  commercial  and  mdustrwl 
thattbev  were  thought  worthy,  about  fifty  yed 
ago  when  the  last  white  Governor  left  them,  if 
be  received  into  the  family  of  nations,  have  e'd 
since  been  performing  the  functions  of  national 
life.  They  are  in  treaty  relations,  with  all  tM 
great  powers  ot  Europe,  wth  the  United  bbates 
and  other  American  nationalities.  They  have 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  Europe  and 
Vmerica-  Commercially  they  attract  to  lliojr 


shores,  steamers  from  all  the  powerful  ports  of 
England,  Germany  and  Spain  and  sailing  vessels 
from  Holland. 

"President  Cheeseman,  who  has  just  been  e- 
lectedthe  third  time,  twice  unanimous^,  has 
given  evidence  of  the  highest  qualities  of  state- 
manship.  All  departments  of  the  public  inter¬ 
ests  in  Liberia  have  felt  Ids  infliienee  for  good. 
He  has  put  the  military,  which  is  a  militia  sys¬ 
tem,  upon  an  effective  footing  and  has  placed 
two  small  steam  vessels  of  war  on  the  coast  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  among  the  tribes  and 
the  protection  of  the  revenue.  He  was  born  in 
Liberia  of  colonist  parents  and  has  never  been 
out  of  Africa. 

“Neither  France  nor  England  is  disposed  to 
stop  the  progress  of  Liberia  on  the  African  con¬ 
tinent,  if  she  is  able  to  advance  in  the  interests 
of  civilization.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  re¬ 
cent  treaties,  will  make  any  change  in  the  polit- 


’  ical  or  coii^iiicrcial  status  of  the  Republic. 
There  is  still  amplu  room  for  material  develop, 
meut,  and  tliere  are  more  reliable  guarantees  for 
peace  and  order  among  the  neighboring  aborigi- 
nes. 

Fortunes  in  Coffee. 

‘•I  think  that  American  capitalists,  white  or 
colored,  could  not  do  better  than  to  invest  in  the 
culture  of  Liberian  coffee.  There  are  several 
citizens  of  Liberia  who  eijiigrated  fi’om  this 
country  a  few  years  ago  with  hardly  any  money 
to  start  with,  who  by  industry,  perseverance 
and  economy,  ai’e  now  comparatively  wealthy 
through  the  culture  of  coffee.  Liberians  are  anx- 
ious  to  have  Americans  invest  m  the  Republic, 
for  they  look  upon  the  United  States  as,  after  all, 
their  mother  country,  with  wjiich  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  longing  for  closer  commercial  and  indus- 
trial  relations.  Yet  while  E'uropean  merchants 


THE  GOVERNOR  OF  SIERRA 
LEONE  IN  LIVERPOOL 

cultivating  RAILWAYS  AND 
CHECKING  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 

(Literponl  Dalhj  Omirier,  Auq.  Snd  1S3S.) 

At  tile  invitation  of  tlip  members  of  ilie 
African  Trade  Section  of  tlie  Incorporatod 
Uiamber  of  Commerce'  of  Liverpool,  Iiis 
Excellency  (.olonel  Fred  Cardew  C  M  G 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  delivered’ an  ad'- 
dress  in  tlie  board  room  oftlie  Chamber  on 
ilie  subject  of  “Railwav  Schemes  for  tlie 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone.,’  Mr.  Ellis  Edwards 
chairman  of  the  section)  presided,  ami 
.amongst  those  present  were  Colonel  Alfred 
Kirby  Mr.  Charle.s  M’.irthur,  (president  ol 
the  Chamber  of  Commercel,  tlie  Liberian 
Consul  at  Manchc-ster  (Mr.  .1.  K.  Schofleldl 
Messrs  John  Holt,  Alfred  u.  Jone.s,  J.  P,' 
Hon.  T.  E.  Bisliop.  (Sierra  Leone),  S.  G 
Lardner,  J.  P.,  (.Sierra  Leone).  Anstiel  Ham- 
mil  j&amb.a)  Captain  AVelsli,  Captain  Keene 
A.  Sinclair  J.  T.  Bradbury,  W.  N.  Brough, 
T.  B.  Smclair,  F.  Radclifle,  W.  J,  Davev 
Alton  Edwards,  Hinton  Spalding,  Williaii'i 
Dodd,  G.  B,  Zochonis,  J,^  Ton.dclifie  T. 
jjamett,,  John  Gibbons,  G.  A.  Mooi*©  C  G 
Morris.  H-  Uilen,  E.  Bowes,  A.  H  Rigi’mii'- 
den,  G.  Hutcliinson.  IJ.  E.  Petitjean,  H. 
J.  Hampden  .Jackson,  J.  Wortherspoon,  J 
Pooley  (U.S.  Consul)  Sierra  Lenne,)  L  Sol¬ 
omon,  H,  Solomon,,  A.  il.  L.  Fabet  Hen 
ry  Tyrer,  (Jeo.  Maeauley,  Mr.  Strang.  C 
Smith,  J,  Manning.  P.  Davey,  H.  Handley, 
J  Moore  W  .4  Planikaii,  Alex-  Armour 
Tiioma.s  H.  Barker  (iecretarv.) 

The  chairman  said  lie  Imd  the  greatest 
pie  asnre  m  introducing  Colonel  Cardew 
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who  lu*  r••lnarUl■^^^vn^  full}  arqnainte-i  with 
tlu‘  capabiUtio  uiu\  v. unt'  of  SituraLoone. 
Colonel  Cjirdpw  hud  travpllod  inueli  in  the 
iiterior.  and  hud  acquired  an  extensive 
Unowlodjje  of  the  eountry  and  people,  llis 
Kxeelleney  was  eonvineed  that  railways  into 
the  interior  w  ‘le  uri^'ently  ivquired,  and  that 
there  were  jreod  pruspeets  of  their  ultimate 
8ni'ee>s  as  inv*  ^tmenN  'I'hev  must  not.  how- 
t'ver,  huvet  that  few  railways,  even  in  this 
eouijtry  or  in  Iiuliu,  paid  «hreetly  in  the 
tlrsj  instance,  hut  tliev  did  so  by  pri> 
nu'tinf;  trade  ;.i.d  b\  Increa.'-ing  reveuuea,  to 
Kiy  nothing  about  their  eivili/.ing  power  in  u 
country  HEe  Afrii-rv,  Baihvays  m  West  Af¬ 
rica  were  a  necessity  of  the  times,  and  the> 
must  have  them,  f  Hear  hear.;  They  would 
a<ld  imineu.sely  to  ouv  political  intluence 
and  put  an  t'lid  to  Uiany  petty  tears  that 
occurred  in  the  interior.  They  would  further 
hcnetit  our  Trade  with  Afpiea,  and  tiirough 
that  trade  many  iiuhistde.s  and  manutac- 
tures  in  this  country.  Th^  country  was  the 
la.sT  in  the  tielJ  in  their  eonstruction. 
Fiance  has  150  miles  of  paying  railways  at 
the  Senegal  ;  Portugal  dv  this  time  has 
over  200  miles  at  Loamin,  with  satisfacto¬ 
ry  and  increasiniT  receipt.  ;  and  Germany 
was  undertaking  a  lint  at  Waltish  Bay. 
Personally  he  wjts  in  tfavour  of  railways 
being  made  in  all  our  West  African  colo¬ 
nies,  but  especially  at  the  Gold  Coast.  l«a- 
gos,  and  Sierra  Lt  one. 

Colonel  Cardew.  who  was  cordiahy^  ap¬ 
plauded,  miule  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
physical  features  in  die  country,  and  stat¬ 
ed  that  p«'ace  I'reviiled  throughout  the 
Protectorate,  except  ;dong  the  border  on  the 
Liberian  side,  where  there  had  been  a  few 
disturbances  and  p»-tty  wars.  The  slave 
trade  had  practically  ceiised  within  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  There  miglit  be  instances  of  se¬ 
cret  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  hut  the 
open  iruflic  was  no  longer  possible,  owing 
to  the  close  supervision  of  the  frontier  po¬ 
lice.  The  depres.-ied  condition  of  the  trade 
was  not  due  to  any  diminution  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  oouiiiry.  which  was  greater 
In.st  year  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Far  more  traders  wero  now  engiiged  in  coui- 
inerce,  and  consequently  there  was  keener 
competition  and  a  much  smaller  margin  of 
profits  all  round.  Whether  railways  were 
conslrncied  in  the  direction  reported  on  by 
ftfr.  Shelford.  or  due  eastward,  or  to  the 
southeast,  the  question  of  traversing  the 
broken  and  hilly  country  which  formed  the 
it*tUe  raWwii-y  extefiWtf  t2> 

tap  the  resourci-s  of  that  oountry—an  ob¬ 
ject  which  should  be  the  hnal  purpose  of 
any  projected  line.  A  Kecent  tonr  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  desirability  of  projecting 
the  railway  throu_.'h  the  Upper  Mendi  dis- 
rict.s  rather  than  toward  Bumban — that  is 
to  say,  through  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Protectorate  rathtrthan  the  northern.  The 
northern  portion  was  on  the  whole  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  a  more  sober,  industrious,  and  intel¬ 
ligent  people,  and  a  people,  a  large  number 
of  whom  were  born  traders.  But  on  tlie  o- 
ther  hand,  the  soil  was  less  productive  and 
the  trade  more  orE-ss  dependent  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  which  came  from  the  inferior  rather 
than  from  the  soil  itself.  Again,  such  pro- 
us  did  come  do'.vn  and  which,  with 
the  exception  cf  the  catHe,  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  rubber,  g  Id  anil  Ivcry.  -wa*  not  of 
such  a  bulkyjiiaturo  as  the  products,  of  Hie 
northern  portion,  which  included  palm 
kernels  and  oil  and  timber  and  therefore  its 
transport  would  net  be  so  renumerative  to 
raiUiays.  Though  he  believed  that  there  was 
but  liiVle  or  no  ininer.d  wealth  in  the  Pro- 
h  ctorate,  and  that  they  could  never  expect 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  still  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  by  judi¬ 
cious  administration,  a  well  ordered  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  police  force,  particularly  instruct¬ 
ed  lo  foster  trade,  the  prompt  suppression  of 
any  slave  trading,  or  interior  tribal  di.sturban- 
ces  and  the  encouragement  of  the  natives  by 
every  means  to  reo<'cupy  wa.'^ted  and  desert¬ 
ed  di.'-lrict.s  giving  them,  where  necessary 
seed  rice  to  sow  their  farms,  there  would  be 
a  steady  development  of  tlie  resources  of  the 
country  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  vol¬ 
umes  (if  trade.  One  means  to  these  ends 
was  to  encourage  and  in.'-truet  the  natives 
in  tlie  cultivation  of  such  products  as  were 
left  to  nature  to  develop.  Perhaps  the  fore¬ 
most  was  to  increase  their  wants.  As  long 
;is  they  wcie  few,  it  was*  obWous  they 
would’ only  produce  just  sutticient  tosupply 
them,  but  as*  they  increased,  so  would  the 
products.  Vie  forth  coming  to  obtain  them. 
It  was  quite  po>^iljle  that  at  tirst  the  rail¬ 
way  might  be  tinancially  a  failure,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  it  would  enormously  de¬ 
velop  the  resourcfs  of  the  country.  More, 
over,  a  railway  would  be  valuable  for  the 
purpose  of  udmiriistratiou  and  military  con¬ 
trol-  E'oloml  Cardew  added  that  the  liquor 
tri.ttic  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  Hie  hinterland.  Unquestionably  ! 
the  importation  of  spirits  into  the  interior 
did  great  liarm.  Its  entire  prohibition  on 
the  West  Coast,  was  impraejicaJ  but 
by  concerted  action  xvith  i  tlier  powers 
pohse.ssing  colonics  on  the  Weet  Coa.<r 
it  would  be  possible  to  charge 
Uiglier  duties  fur  spirit.s  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  their  consumption.  Sierra  Leone  was, 
not  90  ricii  as  her  sister  colonies,  but  the 
country  comprised  a  large  population  of 
Christianized  and  civilized  f'fegroes.  who 


might  perform  exceedingly  valuable  work 
as  settlers  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  M  Arthur  proposed  a  hearty  v(,t*'  of 
thank.s  to  Colonel  Cardew,  and  said  i-,  was 
iiiipurtaiit  that  the  liquor  traflic  should  be 
so  regulat»*d  as  to  remove  evils  «hicli  flowed 
Irom  it.  That  result  would  not  only  boci*n- 
dusive  to  the  well  being  of  the  nath  es,  but 
^vould  in  the  end,  promote  legitAiiafe  trade. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Jones,  in  secomling  the 
the  motion,  said  that  Liverpool  Mi'rehauts 
would  have  no  objection  to  an  increa.se  iu 
tlie  duties  on  siiiritsas  long  as  tliose  duties 
were  properly  applied.  It  would  b<-  disas- 
trouafov  them  to  iucrea.se  their  duties  as 
lougl4s  tlxcir  neighbor.5  adhered  to  the  present 
llguiA  and  as  his  Excellency  had  indicated 
any  arrungnueiit  of  that  kind  uuist  bo 
mad€  by  concerted  action.  He  tliouglit  they 
I'Uglii  not  to  iitsifate  ab«.)Ut  tlifj^coastructiou 
of  tin  railway.  Liverpool  ha<l  long  agitat¬ 
ed  it.  and  they  ought  to  let  the  Gov- 
ernUj  [‘lit  know  that  they  were  getting  im- 
paHe  nt.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  John  Holt  as  one  wl.o  has  visited 
the  West  Coast,  emphatically  assertcil  that 
the  I  -ports  of  the  fearful  delaeement  of  the 
nati  es  in  consequence  of  thf  liquor  traffic 
wert  grossly  over-drawn,  (llejx,  hear,  and  a 
a  Vi  )ice  :  “Quite  true”)  Pei'so.ially  he  would 
like  to  see  the  government  -.ake  the  mo¬ 
nop  dy  of  the  sale  of  spirib  They  must 
at  he  same  time  be  careful  ^out  increas¬ 
ing  their  antics,  or  they  world  offer  addi¬ 
tion  il  inducements  to  the  lutive  to  distil 
his  )wn  spirits. 

M  r.  Zochonis  (Manche.ster)  supported  the 
mo  ion,  which  was  carried,  aid  his  Excel- 
le-u  y,  in  reply,  said  he  tliougH  there  was  no 
dai  7er  of  the  natives  distilling  .spirits.  They 
woi  Id  probably  content  tjemselves  with 
pal  u  wine,  which  had  servtd  their  purpos¬ 
es  io  long. 

1  he  proceedings  concludec.i  with  a  vote  of 
tha  uks  to  the  chairujan. 
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LIBERIA  AT  CHICAGO 

During  the  Columbiin  ytL4R. 

lY. 

•  j  ^  r^ovel  things  catch  the  eye  of  the  pub- 
J  1  maker  of  machinery  for  the 

piF^uction  of  matches  had  a  .great’erowd  a- 
rofind  his  exhibit.  He  places  auction  of  cotton 
w'i>od  logs  two  feet  in  length  and  twelve  or  fif- 

a  ew  girls  only,  turns  out  boxes  of  nmtclies  at 
tlie  opposite  comer  labeled  anJ  ready  in  every 
respect  for  the  market. 

(I’he  daily  products  is  from  .SO, 000  to  40,000 
bc«es.  The  exposition  autliorities  will  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  use  an  inflammable  substance  for  the 
heads  of  the  matches,  but  he  lias  a  counterfeit 
material  which  illustrates  the  process  completely. 


Paper  ruling  in  America  is  done  by  the  slow 
pencil  process,  and  usually  in  one  color  only  at 
the  same  time.  A  German  exhibitor  has  a  uia- 
cliiiift  which  nob  only  foods  itself  with  sheets 
cut  in  advance  to  the  desired  size,  but  loiles  bi’th 
sides  in  three  or  four  colors  at  once.  Gas  en¬ 
gines  are  a  prominent  part  of  the  exhibit,  the 
production  of  these  machines  having  i*oen 
brought  lo  a  higher  degree  cf  perfection  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  in  this  country. 

Friedrich  Kiupp,  the  gim-molior,  of  Ensen, 
was  unable  to  transport  one  of  his  armored 
towers,  so  he  is  having  a  groat  painting  of  it 
made  on  the  north  wall  of  the  building  by  Ar¬ 
tist  tieliger. 

A  L^ipwio  fmn  hliows  wood-working  macliine* 
ry  iu  which  is  a  hand  saw  forty-six  feet  long, 
held  in  place  by  a  wheel  on  the  inner  lower 
circumference  weight  6,000  pounds.  It  is  said  i 
to  be  able  to  cut  through  a  log  six  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  rate  of  TiO  feet  per  minute. 

There  are  compound  engines  which  permits 
the  entire  pipe  system  with  the  cylinder-shaped 
firebox  to  be  taken  out  of  the  boiler  for  clean- 


and  for  their  inauagem  ul  cf  H  e  Elate’ 
extii  it,  which  is  a  creditable  one. 

great  manufacturing  establishnients  *»f 
Latehave  creditable  exliibits.  \Ve  ivi'e  proud 
c  products  of  the  looms  of  ManHicster,  of 
and  other  centers  of  tlio  cotton  industries, 
products  of  Hie  farm  and  dairy  New 
pshiro  is  represented.  Our  beautiful  scenery 
he  many  natural  attractions  of  the  State 
not  been  forgotten,  and  are  sure  to  receive 
mci  jod  attention  and  a  wider  advertisement. 
Oin*  StatchasjDceu  doing  exceedingly  well.  There 
)t  so  much  a  desire  on  the  part  of  oi.r 


you  g  men  io  go  away.  They  fiml  opportuni¬ 
ties 


mg  purposes. 

Other  exhibits  contain  machines  for  sawing 
iron  plates,  milling  machinery,  distilling  and 
sugar  manufacturing  machinery,  rollers,  and  fric¬ 
tion  calenders  and  paper  pressing  machines. 
What  will  pass  for  a  curiosity  is  a  pea  shelling 
machine  which  does  the  work  of  120  women. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  opening,  be¬ 
sides  tbe  members  of  the  German  Commission, 
were,  Ibrahim.  Hakki/  Bey,  imperial  Commis¬ 
sioner  from  Turkey.  Alfred  B.  King,  Com¬ 
missioner  from  Liberia. 

Chiefs  Allison,  Smith  and  Bobisen  of  Manu- 
factm-ea,  transportation  and  machineiy  build¬ 
ings,  respetively.  Chief  Skiff,  of  miues  and 
mining.  Siq^erintendcnt  of  Installation  Buchan¬ 
an,  Director  Collins  and  -  Brofessor 
Putman  of  fish  and  fisheries.  Chief  Pea¬ 
body,  of  liberal  arts-  Chi<f  Samuels,  of  horti¬ 
culture.  Moses  P.  Handy,  Mayor  Bracket  And 
Governor  Hoyt,Ql  the  committee  on  awards. 

Eveiy  fair  official  ex  perienced  gratification  at 
the  display  made  by  Germany.  Governor  Hoyt 
particularly  indicating  pleasurable  surprise. 

The  next  dedication  in  order  was  the  very 
pretty  building  of  the  Grau-ite  State. 

New  Hampshire  dedica'odher  State  Building 
in  Jackson  Park  with  great  eclat.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Governor  John  B.  Smith,  Judge 
Hubert  M.  Wallace,  John  Mc’Lane,  President 
of  the  Senate;  Itobert  N.  Chamberlain,  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Eepi*esentatives,  Henry  W. 
Blaine,  Col.  Frank  G.  Noyes,  John  W.  Ela  and 

I'™:!- JiHWj'A'iSn  ,v 
was  witnessed 
matic  .scene.  Job 
“Old  Graiiite  State”  aud  w:as  encored,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  tinging  again  he  called  for  Fred.  Doug- 
la.^s,  who  made  Ihs  way  to  the  platform  and 
gave  the  audience  a  short  talk.  As  lie  was  a- 
bout  to  retiie  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeclier  Hooker, 
descended  fiom  an  upper  balcony,  seizedfliim  bv 
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at  home  The  flourishing  andgrowing  man 
ufac  Airing  cities  offer  almost  every  advantage 
-ffrer«e-to  h  »*»  wlu>tl>(‘r  _^ 

■  head  or  of  the  hands,  that  can  be  found 
here.  Our  State  is  a  good  State  to  be  born 
iu,  ahvays  was.  It  is  also  beginning  to  be.  re- 
ar(  !il  as  a  good  State  to  stay  in  and  not  to 
i.ite  from.  One  thing  distinguishes  Every 
il  New  Hampshire,  he  is^ahvays  in-oud  of  lus 
I,  small  though  it  may.bb;  and  he  is  inclined 
t  clannish.  He  thyik  nobody  is  so  good 
IV  Hampshire  incwi.  This  is  well. 

Ji  Ige  Wallace,  Lieutenant  Governor  Mc’Lane, 
S]ie  ker  Chamberlain  and  Senator  Blair  all 
taUv  d  of  Nejfr  Hampshire’s  proud  po- 
siug  1  as  a  lijoerty  lovmg  common-wealth,  of  its 
gi'ea  men,  and  its  manufactui'ing  hiterests,  its 
Iiolifcs  and  business  standmg,  and  tlie  wonders 
ofi^‘  Exposition.  Jolm  W.  Ela  spoke  for  the 
SOU5  and  daughters  of  New  Hanqishii-e  living 
in  d  icago  and  the  West  and  extended  a  hearty 
Helc  me  to  the  people  of  the  old  State  who  eom'e 
ts  &  ,  the  Fair.  After  the  dedicatory  exercises 
Gov  rnor  and  Mrs.  Smith  held  a  recejicion  and 
sliOi  s  hands  with  every  body. 

T  e  building  inside  and  out  w'as  handsomely 
d(.-c(  uted  with  flags  and  bunting. 

!  will  close  this  feature  of  the  Co- 
hiiii  iau  Exposition  by  giving  your  readers  a 
brio  account  of  the  opening  and’ dedicating  Iho 
Gtt  man  Pavilion  in  Jackson  Park. 

“  , .my  life  to  the  Sultan!  May  prcspi'rihj 
ath  vlhisdescendan^s  forever  "  Under  this  Ara¬ 
bic  I'Cription  placed  above  its  portals  tlie  guests 
wlu  assisted  in  tbe  formal  opening  of  the  Tiu*k- 
ish  rkiilcHng  jiassed.  Not  many  of  them  Jvuow 
tlia^  this  was  tlie  meaning  of  the  queer  clmrae- 
IcM  and  even  if  they  had  been  plain  every  d.i.y 
Enj  isli  they  were  two  busy  a.lmiring  llio  gor- 
gooi  i  costumes  of  the  Turks  and  Syrians  who 
liiK  the  passageway  from  tlie  building  lo  tlio 
ri,a(  lo  have  grasped  their  meaning.  They  were  . 
met  by  the  members  of  [he  Ottoman  Couimis- 
auri  and  escorted  past  the  doj-rs  on  which  the 


the  hand,  and  said  she  was  tbe  sister  of  the  woman 
who  wrote  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  ’  Mr.  Douglass 
raised  liis  eyes  upward  aud  uttered  a  fervent 
prayerv  The.  whole  audience  was  deeply  moved. 

At  1  o’clock  Governor  Birrhii,  his  staff  and 
a  lot  of  prominent  New  Hampshire  people 
were  met  at  the  west  end  of  Midway  I’lainsance 
by  the  Iowa  Band  and  a  company  of  Granite 
State  veterans  in  Conlinental  ui.iform  and  es¬ 
corted  with  Military  honors  to  the  building- 
There  the  party  was  received  by  the  State 
Commissioners,  and  shown  to  rooms  on  tbe 
second  floor.  Tlie  exe’^cises  were  conducted  from 
a  landing  on  the  stair-way  leading  t-o  the  court 
balcony.  At  2  o’clock  Captain  E.  M.  Shaw, 
Executive  Commissioner,  introduced  the  Bev. 
Franklin  M.Fisk,  who  opened  thmcxercispH  with 
prflyer.  Cliarles  H.  Amsden,  President  of  the 
board,  could  not  be  present,  but  sent  his  ad- 
dress,  and  it  was  read  by  Frank 'M.  Roberts 
who  in  presenting  a  golden  key  decorated  with 
white  and  yellow  formally  turned  the  building 
over  to  his  Excellency. 

The  Governor  was  warmly  received  and  he 
made  an  eloquent  speech.  In  substance  he  said  : 

We  are  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home 
in  this  marvelous  metropolis  of  our  grent  West 
tc  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
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eovery  of  this  continent  by  that  bold  Genoese 
navigator  Christopher  Cohuubus.  His  own 
most  extravagant  dreams  and  expectations  would 
have  been  fully  satisfied  if  he  could  have  seen 
wliat  we  now  behold.  Genoa  aud  Venice  were 
beautiful  even  theniu  his  own  time.  Spain  enriched 
by  the  genius  of  the  Moors,  contained  gorgeous 
palaces  and  castles,  but  they  nil  pale  into  in¬ 
significance  before  tho  grandeur  aud  the  beauty 
of  this  extemporized  magic  “  White  City  ”  on 
the  shores  of  this  noble  lake.  This  pretty 
and  commodious  house  Mr.  Commissioner  you 
have  in  your  official  capacity  and  in  behalf  'of 
your  colleagues  just  pre.senied  to  the  State,  and 
in  my  official  capacity  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ac¬ 
cepting  it  in  its  name.  You  have  given  me  the 
key  the  symbol  of  possession,  and  I,  in  return, ' 
now  bid  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Now 
Hampshire  welcome.  And  the  welcome  is  ex 
tended  not  only  to  the  residents  of  our  State  but 
to  all  those  who  have  ever  claimed  a  residence 
with  us  and  to  their  children,  and  most  hearti¬ 
ly  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  Hampiiire 
residents  hi  Chicago. 

This  building  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  cost¬ 
ly  as  some  of  its  kind  but  its  exterior  is  sym¬ 
metrical  and  graceful ;  patterned  after  the  Swiss, 
and  properly  so,  for  we  ar-e  the  Sivitzerlond  of 
America.  It  is  evid¬ 
ent  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  used  the 
somewhat  limited 
sums  at  their  dispos¬ 
al  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  deserve 
much  praise  and  cred- 
it.  They. also  deserve 
our  praise  and  grat¬ 
itude  for  the  push; 


■y  JJcy,  the  liiijie 
Commissioner  General,  and  Ak.A  d  Pahri  Bey, 
the  Imperial  Otluiuan  Ccmunssif.fjcr,  they  were 
directed  into  the  office  of  tlie  C  ,iq  uissiou. ’which 
tor  the  occasion  nad  been  Ir.nisf  rmed  l\v  llm 
liberal  use  of.  rich  Turkish  liiui'cries,  Uivaus, 
and.  cushions  into  a  luxurious  fler  room.  'Die. 

second  li-gimeut  B.and 
d'lfijig  UiQ  jalternoon  pta\- 
od  iiU  sof.s  of  national 
airs,  rangiiij.'  from  theiuri>- 
sian  hyinu'ioYankrc  D:>o~ 
die. 

In  the  tea  room  gvifsts 
reclined  on  Turkisli  cush- 
ians  and  were  served  with 
vefi'cshmcnl«.  ii-om  iulaid 
■'uiliisli  tables.  There  we.®- 
0  foimaJ  exercises, tlie 
popiungof  corks  taking  the 
place  of  speeches.  After 
the  light  repast  people  in¬ 
spected  the  beautiful  oidi- 
cles  sent  by  the  Turk- 
isli  Government  to  the  Exposition.  Charles 
Uenrotin,  H.  T.  Pushman,  Betil  t»ml  jU«* 

liomet  Bey,  assisted  iii  ii'ceiving.  There  were 
}:dou6  50U  guests,  including  the  foreign  and 
ate  Coiumissiuners. 

The  OUoman  building  is  a  copy  of  a  fountain 
list  opposite  Bahihumayouni  iu  Constantinople, 
bery  bit  of  tbe  eiaborato  wood-work  that  dec- 
OiatesitwascarvcJ^jr.  Damascus, and  so  intricate 
hie  the  the  designs  that  tweiitj"  work-meu  were 
iijployed.  six  inontJis  iu  comidetmg  them.  The 
si  ucture  is  square  and  has  a  fiat  projecting 
rc.f  on  whicli  there  ai’C  four  minarets.  Cai-ved 
p..]e!s  of  Walnut  wood  inlaid  with  mulberry  and 
mther  of  pearl  adorn  the  facade  of  the  struc- 
tuc. 


GENERAL  R.  A-  SHERMAN’S 

Faiifiral, 

\  AST  Procession,  Imposing  Ceremonies^  . 
^IiLiTAKY,  Escort,  Masonic  Djssion- 

SXRATIO.N, 


|Iiu  G.  W.  GIBSON, S  liuLOGY  &c.  io, 

*n.n-nl  li.  A.  Sliornian  dieil  in  Liverpool 
Vntl  Aug,  Gtb, whither  ho  had  gone  in 
l  ut  health,  having  been  a  sugorer  for 
than  ten  months  past.  His  devoted 
i\us  with  him,  when  the  cijjl  of  life,  or 
kl  existence  c.aiue,  and  succeeded  in 
|g  his  remains,  brought  to  this  City 
'ovia/  foriuiormc'iit.  The  Steam  Ship 


lA’coiii 


. . .  anclior  in  this  port  Mou- 

and  energy  tliat  ^joining  fSept.  2nd,  and  floated  bor  flae 

characterized  t  h  e  i  rl  ai'  which  gave  informatiot 
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the  corpse  \ysr  on  boivtil.  Soon  boats  wt  r^ 
offforilic-  stcainer  and  crowds  began  to  gath¬ 
er  on  tbo  wharf,  which  soon  beeaine  a  scene 
of  surging  humanitr.  'fbo  body  was  carrU 
oU  to  the  Home  llosidonce,  whore  it  lay  nv 
stute,  until  Tuesday  hrd,  inst  2  o'clock,  du¬ 
ring  which  time,  it  was  viewed  by  mure  than 
a  thousand  persons. 

Tbo  body  was  encased  in  a  hand.some  pul- 
ished  Oak  Casket,  with  heavy  i)rat.s  trim, 
mings.  The  floral  decorations  consisted  of 
several  beautiful  wreaths,  two  of  which 
were  the  gifts  of  white  friends  in  I'.ngland  ; 
two  were  presented  by  a  number  of  small  girls 
in  Monrovia,  who  also,  sang  two  touching 
-11,1.,1-fioos  in  honor  of  the  worthy  de^d,^ 
Under  the  'Casket  weiV scaliereff  rfowhlaCt^ 
jrift.s  of  various  friends.  Hon.  Arthur  Ji- 
Itovle.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Williams  and  Mrs.  J. 

U  'Travis  all  conlrihuted  appropriate  liot.d 
decorations.  A  beautiful  floral  cross,  pr»- 
scntecl  by  Mrs.  Travis,  and  Mrs.  Wdliaics, 
rested  at  the  head,  above  the  Masonic  can¬ 
dle.  Tuesday  at  half  past  2  o  clock  p.  »■ 
the  Casket  was  removed  to  the  M.  E.  Church 
where  the  ceremonies  were  performed,  due 
Masonic  procession  led  the  way,  followed 
bv  the  Pall-bearers  ;  Mrs.  Sherman  eaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  son  wuth  ha> 
little  daughter,  Augusta,  followed  closely 
behind  the  Casket.  Then  followed  ihe  rrla- 

nvesand  friend.s.  Mrs.  Sherman  betrayed 
the  deepest  grief  and  physical  exhaustn-n. 
For  months  she  had  nursed  her  husband,  as 
though  ha  had  been  a  child ;  accompanied 
oiin  to  England,  witnessed  the  last  inomeni 
of  his  mortal  existence — had  his  remains 
bfmight  home,  and  for  a  day  and  nigbt,  h  e 
hiul  received  relatives  and  friends,  and  now 
abo  goes  to  hear  the  last  tribute  of  respec 
over  bii  remains;  all  this,  was  quite  enoagh 
to  prostrate  any  ordinary  nerson.  hut 
Mrs.  Sherman  is  a  noble  woman  ;  one  'of 
the  Highest  typo,  in  every  respect. 

The  Methodisr  Church,  was  packcl  to 
density.  The  vast  throng  that  had  coniQ  to 
witness  the  fnr.tral  ccreniomes,  would  have 
filled  two  such  houses  . 

Kov.  Robert  Heputie,  of  the  Presbyterian 
tlhurch  aniiomicod  the  oiieniiig  hymn  ivhicli 
was  sung  with  pathos,  by  ihe  tlhoir  ami  con¬ 
gregation.  Rev.  H.  Cooper  offeroi  a  t.iuchi 

Ilverea'fhT  funeral  fSkcrVurscTrom  llcQ(£4“ii 


Soloinn  Ktrikf  s  tlu»  funeral  chiuio, 

Notes  of  our  departing  lime  : 

As  wo  journey  lieru  below, 

'llirough  a  pilgrinittgo  of  woo  I 

Mortals,  now  indulge  a  tear, 

Eor  mortality  is  near  1 

See  how  wide  her  trophies  wavo 

O’or  the  slumbers  of  tlio  grave  I 

Hero  another  guos;  wo  bring, — 

Seraphs  of  celestial  wing, 

'Po  our  funeral  alter  come, 

Waft  this  friend  and  brother  homo. 

Tliere,  enlarge,  thy  soul  shall  see 
What  was  veiled  in  mystery  ; 

Heavenly  glories  of  the  place 
Show  his  Maker  face  to  face. 

Lord  of  all  below — above  — 

r'ill  our  hearts  with  truth  and  love  ; 

When  dissolves  our  earthly  tie, 

Take  us  to  Thy  Lodge  on  high. 

Here  the  Masons  took  charge  of  the  body 
and  went  through  the  masonic  burial  cere¬ 
mony,  after  which  : 

The  following  selection  was  lined  by  the 
eloquent  Judge  Travis,  and  sung  by  choir 
^  strains  wore  angelic  than  human  ; 

Here  death  his  sacred  seal  hath  set, 

On  bright  and  bygone  hours  ; 

The  death  we  mourn  arc  with  us  yet 
And  mourn  than  ever  ours. 


oil.  That  flic  Huilway  emerprisc  would 

iiild  wondoifnllv  to  t,lia  d'ovoloping  of  tho  ic- 

sourcos  of  liibi  r.a  none  can  i-casomibly  deny. 


TlUi  Mliil'WUV 

MONROVIA,  SEPT.  14TH,  1895. 


CAVALLA  NEWS. 

(From  Our  Correspondent.) 

Cape  Palmas,  August  5th,  1865. 


I 


Ours  by  the  pledge  of  love  ami  faith  ; 

By  hopes  of  heaven  on  high  ; 

By  trust,  triumphant  over  death, 
in  immortality. 

The  dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day. 
Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye  ; 

Yet  holding  unperoeived  their  way 
Through  the  unclouded  sky. 


t4'  yth  Chaptei  10th,  verse.  Hr.  Gibs<lp_ 

-an  by  sayuig;-An  .acquaintance 
voar.s,  may  atcount  in  part,  lor  my  oi 
in"  this  po.sition  to-dav.  I  am  glad  to 
trUmte  my  part  to  the  duties  ot  the  ho 
have  known  Hro.  Sherman  foi  dO 
This  long  i‘U(l  intimate  acquaintanc 
fctolen  in  upon  my  affections,  and  has 
0He<i  into  rc-ipeot  and  revcicnce.  rK 
to  this  country  years  ago,  a  poor  car_ 
with  a  m'^tiu  r-and  two  sisters  depenUeAup 
on  lam  for  support.  As  young  as  h^iia, 
he  (■uu..w;d  manfully  upon  life  s  woil^  .'Uo 
step  by  su*p  he  rose,  until  he  became  i:  ot 
our  moat  worthy  citizens.  As  a  car  effer 
he  took  high  rank  and  was  never  ashan  v.  to 
he  iilcntified  with  tha  t  craft.  Ho  was  one  )fihe 
founder.s  ol  the  Mechanic  Society,  an  i;  stut- 
tion  that  has  been  greatly  developer  a  ulle- 
luandsthe  respect  of  all.  As  atra  erbe 
soon  displayed  marked  ability  ;  beg  i«|Hg 
in  an  humble  rented  ktore  he  ad\at  ,il  to 
tlie  front  rank  among  Liberian  Mej^oits. 
His  business  was  extended  along  the  enst 
and  his  iiillacncefoll  throughout  the  |tn.b- 

hc.  -.*■ 

Bro.  R.  A.  Sheiman  was  not  onlyanifrns- 

trions  carpenter,  progressive  merchi 
he  was  also,  a  great  military  man. 

as  .a.private  soldier,  by  ,Unt  o  ci  aags 
he  roKcto  the  highest  position  in  the  |iiuta 
rv  department.  Said  the  speaker  . 
have  lost  a  great  man.  General 
life  and  achievements  are  exampies,  I 
voung  men  of  Monrovia  and  of  J 
should  follow;  just  what  General  b 
accomplisbeci,  ojtber  young  men  fS 
plish,  by  industa-y,  patience  and  perse  - 
ranee.  ^W’e  have  before  us  great  military  in 
Hes  •  weighty  government  obligations ;  great 
Tanomic.  nM  and  reli,iom  issues  (hat  de 

mand  immediate  and  careful  considtratioii. 

“Will  the  voung  men  of  Liberia  awake 
U.C  duties'  of  the  hour  ?  The  destiny  of 
Hie  eountry,  to  a  great  degree,  lays  m  your 

'^'^The  above  is  in  substance  the  exonliam  of 
Rev  Gibson's  very  excellent  scrmoiq-mth 
we  tad  hoped  to  get  m  full,  but  owing  b  the 

awful  press  for  room,  we  became  coni  usi^  m 

our  notes,  hence  must  be  content  with  a 
mere  i  ketch  of  the  sermon.  ,  ,  „ 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  fcillowing 
selection  was  rendered  by  the  choir  with  tel¬ 
ling  .fleet 


By  them,  through  holy  hope  and  love. 
We  feel,  in  hours  serene. 

Connected  with  tlie  Lodge  above. 
Immortal  and  unseen. 

The  vast  throng  now  began  to  file  wn  of 
the  churcli.  The  Militanj  escort  was  in  read¬ 
iness  and  soon  the  procession  was  formed 
audtbe.w;ciOTi  march  to  the  Cemetery  taken 
up.  The  procession  is  said  to  have  been 

ti'e  l.irgcst  ever  seen  in  Monrovia.  Perhaps 

two  tliousaud  persons  were  on  the  streets  ot 
Monrovia.  Natives  were  out  by  the  bun. 
dreds.  The  white  merchants  anrl  diplomais 
came  to  pay  respect  to  tlie  honored  dead. 

The  pi'oetssion,  in  straight  line,  three  deep 
—  ^  _ lA  Church 

7a  the  Ctmetory,  a  distatiCe  ot  qnice 

Besides  the  miliiary  escort,  there  wore  the 
Mechanics,  Daughters  ot  Temperance,  Pres- 
bvteraii  Sabbath  School,  all  formed  in  teg¬ 
ular  order,  in  the  iirocossiou.  The  military 
display  under  the  direction  of  General  Jones 
was  excellent.  Owing  however,  to  tlie 
pressure  for  time-,  the  very  elaborate  pro- 
'rramme  could  not  be  fully  executed.  At 
the  grave  several  selections  were  sung,  ami 
three  heavy  volleys  discharged  by  the  Mili¬ 
tary,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  General  R. 
A.  Sherm-iD  was  left  to  await  the  sound  of 
ihe  Arch- Angel's  trump. 

Pe.vce  to  His  Ashes. 


Wo  ai'u  still  trying  to,briiig  tho  Hall  Caval- 
la  people  to  reason. 

A  steamer  anchor.id  off  Half  Cavalla  at 
night  on  the  2nd,  inst.  and  as  no  cauoc.s 
came  ofl'  in  the  night  she  waited  till  indlnt^- 
to  land  the  Cavalla  boys  and  cargo,  but  tbo 
Gnu-boat  stoanied  up  to  her,  as  soon  as  Jit 
was  light  and  oidnred  her  away.  She  came  to 
Rocktown  intending  to  land  the  Cavalla  hi  lys 
and  cargo  at  tiat  place — hut  faih-d.  T  he 
Rocktown  canoiS  went  off  for  their  bo^s, 
and  saw  a  large  number  of  Cavalla  boys  bn 
board  waiting  tc  be  landed  in  the  Rockto  vn 
canoes,  but  Kiiij  Blanyo  ot  Rocktown  ga  ve 
orders  that  no  <  avalla  boys  were  to  be  lai  id- 
ed  at  Rocktowi...  Bo  the  steamer  took  tUi  in 
up  the  coast. 

So  wo  find  tbs  Rocktown  people  are  1(  y- 
al  to  the  Gov.rnment  from  choice,  ffllie 
Fisbtowu  are  ilso  loyal  but  from  necessi 
The  CayalliacE  have  only  one  place  win 
they  can  pass  U  and  from  their  country,  tl 
is  a'cross  the  CavalU  River  to  Teblibo,  on. 
the  Barbo  towm  thence  to  and  fro  all  tbrou 
the  Barbo  and  Taboo  towns. 

•  The  Bar  bos  tre  divided  ;  one  part  for<  nr 
Government  and  the  River  Cavalla  peo  de 
and  the  other  for  tho  Cavalla  people.  'J  he 
Cavallians  sent  their  King  and  other  men  to 
Barbo  to  get  tiiem  to  help  kill  the  Ri  -er 
Cavalla  jioople  when  they  went  through  I  he 
Barbo  country  ti  buy  food. 

Those  Barboiwho  are  on  the  Half  CavUl- 
la  side  agreed  to  do  so.  But  those  on  the 
River  Cavalia  side  would  not  agree  to  it. 
The  Half  Cavalla  side  being  the  slrongijst,, 
caught  those  iin  the  River  Cavalla  side  ojiid 
beat  and  badly  used  them,  which  made  them 
appeal  to  the  French  Go\  ernment  for  pco- 
toction,  who  sent  French  soldiers  and  took 


( tiiken  priionor.s,  and  the  King  of  (iivall.t 
who  were  assnmided  with  tlio  Burlics  at  tlie 
tinio  captured  and  jiut  in  cliains.  i  ids 
is  tho  way  Frcncli  do  IntsineHs. 

Onr  Government  seems  very  mild  witli  the 
Cavallians,  considering  the  great  trmilde 
and  expense  they  have  put  tlis  County  and 
tho  Government  to.  Biinply  lilockaonig 
their  place,  is  the  mildest  punishment  that 
ceuld  be  inflicted  on  thorn.  And  it  is  tlio  most 
expensive  to  the  (tovermnent  lieoaitse  of  tliu 
length  of  time  it  will  take  to  bring  them  to 
submission. 


N  0  T  E  S. 


—Judge  S.  S.  Herring  died  on  board  tlie 
steam  slap  BMiguclla,  Aug.  14th,  and  was 
buried  at,  sea.  He  bad  been  to  England 
on  business  and  was  on  his  way  home  hut 
was  suiumoned  bidoro  llie  ivibunal  of 
God,  before  he  rcAched  ins  destination, 
b^or  many  years  Judge  Herring  figured 
oonspieuously  in  the  religious  and  jioliticalaf 
fairs  of  Grand  Bassa  County.  The  country 
has  lost  an  able  jurist  and  honored  citizen. 
The  Gazette  tenders  sympathy  to  the  he-- 
roaved  family  and  relatives. 

— Considerable  conjecture  is  being  in¬ 
dulged  in,  within  tlie  circles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  to  the  Lvobable  eucces- 
sor  of  Pope  Leo  IStli,  who  is  now  86  years 
of  ago,  and  hence,  must  soon  succumb  to 
the  inevitable.  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  the 
United  States,  seems  to  be  at  present,  the 
most  available  man,  for  the  hi£jh  position. 
Despite  liis  “Romanistic”  proclivities,  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons  is  a  worthy  individual. 

— Es.  U.  S.  Consul  Waller,  who  waS 
sentenced  to  20  years  imprisonment  by  the 
French  Government  will  doubtless  have  to 
serve  out  the  sentence,  as  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ids  country  mamfests  but  little  in- 
torest  in  his  case.  Such  however  is  not 
str  auge  doings,  for  in  the  United  States, 
the  colored  citizens  of  that  country  as-e 
regarded,  but  with  little  interest. 

— Dr.  C.  McKane  may  congratulate  him¬ 
self  on  the  addition  of  a  fine  girl  to  his 

«iiu  - - -  —  -  —  family  group.  Molhgjr’  and  babe  are  doing 

the  liivcr  party  qyd  of  the  Half  Cft-  ^'ell. 


A  WOODEN  RAILROAD. 


l,  hut 
h,'iu- 
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Florida  is  soon  to  Imve  a  novel  inelli- 
od  of  transportation  in  the  term  ot  a 
wooden  railway.  'The  Railway  Age  le- 
cently  gave  an  account  ot  its  history  ,ind 
construction: 

Some  lime  ago  tba  citizens  of  Avon 
Park  and  Haines  City,  ila.  believed 
„  fansportation  route  connecting  them 
would  be  Of  S-at  advantage. 
try  is  sandy  and  n  airly  level,  ii  has 
been  decided  to  build  the  road  with  "  ““^en 
rails,  wbicli  are  large  enough  to  be  laul 
so  that  they  will  be  half  . 
the  sand,  without  Tthei'  1  hej 

arc  to  be  held  in  position  by  wooden  pins 
two  iiicbcj  in  diameter  and  eighteen  in¬ 
ches  long  while  the  ends  are  connected 
by  plank  couplers  placed  undeneatli  and 
bekl  by  pins.  Not  a  pound  of  metal 
will  be  used  in  the  construction  ot  the 
track,  although  the  Kue  will 
miles  long.  Most  of  the  “rads  will  be 
famished  gratis  by  the  property  owners 
along  tlie  riglit  of  way.  The 
believes  that  passenger  business  o'ei  be 
route  will  pay  for  regular  steel  rails,  when 
the  others  will  he  used  for  ties.  A  smMl 
eteam  dummy  will  fumsli  power  foi  the 

road. - Rams  Horn. 

ourh  a  Railroad  system  could  be  eas- 
ilv  constructed  in  Liberia  and  would  nil 
a'^loT'  felt  want.  As  the  old  adage  says, 
<•  If  we  can't  ride  a  horse,  ride  a  cow. 
It  cost  enormous  money  tc  build  even  a 
short  line  of  Railway,  on  the  improved 
model,  hence,  where  money  is  scarce  the 
most  teas) ble  metbods  sbpnld  be  introduc¬ 


ed  wHh' the  Half’ 'Cavalla  people,  at  ouetof 
the  Barbo  Towns.  The  French  soldiers  to., 
awav  their  gnus  and  burned  the  town  wb®e 
the  'Barbos  and  Cavallians  were  assembjtd. 

CYbile  taking  their  guns  one  of  the  French 
soldiers  was  shot  by  one  of  the  Baibo  men. 
Tlie  French  took  seven  prisoners — and  or¬ 
dered  the  Barbo  man  who  shvit  the  French 
soldier  to  bo  brought,  or  all  the  prisoners 
would  be  cari'ied  to  Goree  and  punished. 

The  Cavallians  who  were  in  Council  all 
fled  to  the  bush.  But  the  party  who  were 
friendly  to  the  River  Cavallians  caught  Be¬ 
de  Krab  the  Half  Cavalla  King,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  him  up  to  the  French  Governor  i  t  Ta¬ 
boo,  we  learn  be  is  now  in  chains  at  T  aboo. 
\Ve’  learn  also  that  the  Barbo  River  t  aval- 
la  oarty  iidormed  the  French  Goiernoi* 
that’ the  Rii'cr  G-ivalla  people  had  landed  on 
the  Fiencli  side  of  the  River  which  th|y  had 
planted  in  rice,  and  requested  the  Kreiioh 
to  allow  thim  to  cut  their  rice  when  tipe— 
to  which  the  French  said  they  should  have- 
full  time  to  cut  their  rice  aad  take  it  away. 
And  that  the  Half  Cavallians  must  bring 
no  more  war  across  the  River. 

Aa  ti'e  Half  CaVAUe,  show  no  sign  of 
submitting  to  the  Liberian  Governinent. 

How  long  this  rebellion  will  continue  I 

cannot  tell,  .  - 

It  is  a  mystery  to  all  the  tribes  m  tins 
country  why  the  Half  Cavalla  people  are 
allowed  to  disturb  and  give  trouble  to  ey 
ery  body,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  in  this 
country.  Their  rebellious  attitude  towards 
the  Government  greatly  retards  every  step 
towarils  civilization,  Christianity,  and  im¬ 
provements.  It  is  true  they  are  at  present 
blockaded  on  every  side  by  the  tribes  .who 
are  loyal  to  Government,  and  the  Gun-boat, 
and  we  are  sure  this  give  them  trouble. 

I  am  afraid  that  unless  ihe  Government 
bring  this'rebelliou  to  a  speedy  termination 
by  shelling  and  cannonading  the  Cavalla 
towns,  she  will  never  biing  them  to  terms 
with  this  Government. 

In  their  determination  to  kill  out  those 
who  are  loyal  to  this  Goverhinent,  they  went 
over  to  the  French  side  of  the  River,  and 
bred  the  Barbos,  as  many  as  they  could  get 
to  agree  wiih  tbein  to  kill  the  River  Caval- 
la  people.  But  in  this  they  went  a  little  too 
kr,  and  ran  against  the  French  Government. 
Tills  was  not  Liberia.  The  result.  One  of 
the  Barbo  Towns  were  burnt,  seven  Barbos 


of  small-pox  at  Cape  Mount  bas  boon  j, re¬ 
nounced  untrue. 

_ Rev.  A.  L.  Eidgcl  A.  B.  will  preach  at 

the  Baptist  Cbtircb  on  Sunday  at  8  o’clock. 

— What  has  become  of  the  Freeman  Ly¬ 
ceum  ?  Our  young  men  should  resurrect  it. 

— People  should  not  allow  political  dif¬ 
ferences  to  affect,  or  dampen  ihcir  social 
and  religious  relations.  That  men  will  dif¬ 
fer  on  such  issues,  is  but  natural. 

■Candor  is  far  more  valuable  and  last¬ 
ing  than  deceit, 

-The  young  men  of  Moiirovi-a  sbonlil  or¬ 
ganize  debating  clubs,  reading  circles  and 
other  institutions  for  inenlul  improvement. 
There  are  -  grave  responsibilities  awaiting 
the  rising  generation  and  unless  they  make 
thorough  pieparation,  vital  interests  botli 
church  and  state  must  suffer. 

— A  few  sore-headed  Negroes  wlio  return 
ed  to  America,  from  among  the  late  colo¬ 
nists,  have  begun  the  old  trade  .  of  misrep¬ 
resenting  Liberia.  We  have  no  lime  to 
discuss  tlie  is  faifebcods. 

_ We  were  shown  a  fine  specimen  of 

gold  while  at  Johnsonville  last  week,  I'omicl' 
in  that  vicinity.  Africa  is  beyoinl  doubt 
the  richest  Country  on  earth  in  natural 
resources. 

■Dr.  E.  W.  Blyden  has  reached  the 
United  States  and  lias  been  interviewed  by 
iiumerous  newspajiev  reporters  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  African  migration.  In  a  future  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Gazette  we  may  review  the 
Doctor’s  statements. 

— .So  many  young  people  coinplaiu  be¬ 
cause  they  are  uu.iblb  to  go  abroad  and 
study  in^Colleges  for  this  and  that  profession. 
Why  some  of  tlie  grea  test  men  that  ever 
lived,  never  entered  a  college  or  even 
a  high  school  as  stndeius.  Get  you  some 
books  and  study  at  home. 

—Bishop  H.  M.  Turner  D.  D.  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  Gazette  in  tlie  United  .State.s,  .and 
the  editors  of  the  Gazette,  will  look  after 
tlie  interests  of  Bisliop  Turner’s  paper — 
“Voice  of  Missions’’  in  ibis  eountry. 

Sometime  in  the  near  fiitnre,  we  shall 
begin  the  publication  o!  a  regular  Ameri¬ 
can  Letter  giving  the  important  news  fom 
tbo  United  States. ' 


I 
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NOTICE ! 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Coy.  C 
D-  Summersville,  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  Woods,  and  J.  A,  Toliver  who 
reside  in  the  County  of 
Grand  Bassa  Md  Republic  of  Liberia 
have  formed  a  bunted  Partnership  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Ked 
Statutes  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  for 
tte  openmg  and  working  of  Mines  and 
Mmeral  deposits  in  the  Republic  of  Li 

aoMrSn,  busmess  such  as 

appertauis  to  such  operations, 


the  LlPEltlA  GAZETTH,  WATUIiDAY.  SEPTEMBElt  1*1.  18i).5, 


C.  C.  Brown, 

J  D.  Summersville, 
A.  J.  Woods. 

J-  A-  Toliver- 

Hartford,  Grd-  Bassa,  Co- 
July.  1st  1895- 


Tea  / 

Tea.  / 

Teal 

Excellent  mixed  Tea  can 
he  bought  at 
GEANTS  STORES, 

L-ADIES  DEPARTMENT, 
at  1  Oimce  for  6  cents- 

Ounces  for  12  cents- 
Ounces  for  24  cents- 

and  80  cts-  per  Ib- 


limited 

Managing  Directors  : 

C.  F.  JOHNSOJi,  Pred'k.  (tBANT 

Liverpool.  Mokrovia 

8,  UNION  STREET,  OLD  HALL 
STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

Indents  of  British  and  Foreign  Merch  an 
dise  of  every  description  executed  promptly 
at  lowest  prices. 

ConsiGaN.'JEnts  of  Produce  disposed  of  in 
t  lie  most  favourable  Market  at  best  prices 


educational.  ' 

The  young  Ladie.s  departuieiit  of  Liberia  College 
has  been  opened  hi  Monrovia. 

Advanced  courses  of  study  in  English,  Science,  Lat¬ 
in  Greek,  French,  and  Music  will  he  taught. 

jPriucipal,  Mrs.  S.  A.  King;  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Stjevens  in  Physiology  and  Pedagogy  and  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Institution  in  History  and[Mental  Philos- 
by- 


For  liii-ther  pariicnlars  apply  to  the  Principal. 

The  Preparatoiy Department  for  girls  heretofore 
a  ight  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Shai^:)  on  the  St.  Paul’s  Biver 
wi  II  be  continued  at  that  point. 

Monrovia,  Aug.  2Sth.  1595. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INXMTED. 

ir^RMRD 

PAINTEB, 

HOUSE  DECORATOR' 

GENE  BAL 

PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 


NOTICE! 

CanceUed  postage  stamps  of  Liberia  purchased  in  any 

pi  an  13-  for  cash;  also  collections  bought.  Rare  stamps 

01!  sale  or  exchange, 

_  Henry  A.  Siiiedberg, 

Stations.,  New  York,  U.  S  .A. 


and 


R.  U.  BROWNE, 

General  Comniissmi  and 
Shippmg  Alei'chant, 

52,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Consignment  of  LiheHan\ 
Coff ee,  Falm  Oil,  Dye  Woods 
Ginger  S^c.  solicited. 
Orders  for  American  Man¬ 
ufactured  GoodSj  Groceries 
Provisions,  &c.  promptly 
attended  to. 

Special  attention  given  to 
tpe  purchasing  of  goods  in 
Job  Lots  and  at  Auctio 
sales. 

Tt/rite  for  information.  \ 


NOTICE ! 

The  nnaersigned  begs  .nforui  his  friends  and  Castor*,  th.t  Mr.  R  B.rm 
e-dthis  Partner  of  ,be  Monrovia  and  Cape  Mom-u  bnsit.ss  has  left  Monrov.a  fo- Ea 
rope,  be  b,is  entrusted  Mr.  Eobert  Hengst  tli«  A-rent  f^  T  ar  '  ^ 

...I,  .1.  hi. 

n  the  same  manner  as  before,  ^  c.iif'n  on 

Ho  hopes  that  all  his  good  friends  and  customers  n  il]  continue  to  patronize  Hh- 

aiL::: 

A.  BEDLEK, 

Mijtnrona,  August  1895, 

notice 

...h  .h. ,h„ 

Norwegian  African  Trading  Co. 


T  A  Y  LOR  &■  Co  . 

7,  Titliebaru  St.  Liverpool. 

„  ,  ]  Alancliester, 

Branches.  Lisbon, 

)  Las  Palmas. 

To  enable  Merchants  to  meet  the 
keen  competition’of  the  present  day  we 
are  prepared  to  execute  indents  at  a  ve¬ 
ry  low  rate  of  profit. 

We  have  had  20  years  experience  @1 
Liberian  business  and  therefore  well 


know  what  foods  are  suitable. 

We  also  receive  consignments  of  pro. 
duce,  which  we  have  good  onportunities 
of  disposing  of  at  the  highest  markets 
pnees. 

Any  one  who  does  not  receive  our  calendai 
of  1 895  will  oblige  by  applying  for  same. 


N  OTICE  ! 

_  The  undersigned  begs  to 
give  notice  to  tlie  friends 
generally  that  he  will  be 
leavmgwithin  a  tew  days  tor 
foreign  parts,  and  that  dim- 
ing  his  stay^abroad  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  White  Plains  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Thom- 

T,  iiopes 

jiiat  the  patronage  of  the 

riends  will  be  continued. 
W.,C.  DENNIS-  I 


N  0  T I  0  E  !  ! 

I  w'ant  to  purchase  a  few 
Bounty  Land  certificates 
and  I  take  this  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  informing  tliose  ivho 
have  them  to  disjxise  of.  I 

aiiv  time. 

E.  L.  PABIvEB. 
Brewerville,  N.  W  Ave. 
;-lllgiist  27th,  1895. 

l"';  - -  ’  - - 

I,  JffINIONOF  THE  RELIGIOUS 
P  RESS. 

1  'hat  the  pastor  should  he  and  do  .and 
iviji  t  lie  should  avoid  are  the  subjects  offre- 
<|i(  It  discu  saion  in  the  religious  j.ress. 
ft  neresting  symposium  ha.?  been  obtained 
froi  recent  utlerauces  aud  is  lierewilli  pre- 
seii  d  ; 

t  tlieran  S,tandard  :  The  language  of  a 
fh  slaiu  pastor  should  aiuays  be  such  as 
U-i-  mesa  servant  of  the  LoiJ.  A  preacher 
oni;  spoke  in  the  presence  of  some  of  liis 
iiiti  bers  of  his  study  room  as  tlie  jilacc 
"lie  b  he  prepared  the  lies  he  pieaclied,  and 
on;  lothcr  occasion  spoke  of  iledlng  nis  ox.- 
eii  V  itli  straw,  referring  to  Iris  Sumtay  work 
Slid  language  destroys  and  that  bt  rigbl 
all  e  mfideuce  in  the  pastor.  '  ’ 

U;  ited  Presbyterian;  Eishej-  ip  Iris  Cato- 
ohi,*  asks.  “  Ayiien  may  mini.sters  be  said 
to  p^acL  wnsely?  ”  He  auswers,  “  V'lien  in 
Stmlpng,  or  p.reachiug,  they  are  wholly  ta- 
kbii  m  m  applying  themselves  to  the  lu-ces. 

capacities  of  tlu-ii-  hearers  ’’  In 

Utley  will  preach  it  so  plal.dy  tl  at  i m 

u^amed  a.td  the  little  ehtfuren  tan  iuVlet-  ■ 

Jleriild  and  Presbyter;  A  minister  of  the 
oO.spel  IS  a  herald,  lie  is  sent  to  men  with  -i 
messa-e  from  God.  'They  oiighs  to  lit'ed  ib'e 

messa.-e  without  regardi„g!|.Lnesst-t  -m- 
ies"  brtbet"’ ri  ‘‘>aac.K-e,i 

tu  111.111.  fjence  it  IS  imiiortaiit  that  the  imu- 

IG  Ini'-'iU  h  "  Sespei,  that  bo 

t liJt  I ,  n  amt  Hs  p.,«er  in  Ins  life 

bS  ctiXhke  ^  t 'iri  ist 

of  iDinritally  tbil-mVho  t  «'rS'wdlt'.' 

staling  power  has  the  occupant.  The  more 

it  O.  “i  the  more  reudv 

to  e.:cii:mgr 

lOlH  V  v«  auviaifi- 

.la,  1,.  ikhd.  VSi," 

arts,,.  It, ou  Offered.  Tire  world  is  wide  and 

he  will  Tad  h!L  t"thT,dace  where- 
mam  ii.ay  be  iu  tlie  intertst  of  the  dtvih 

piiblish  |e“go.spel  To  Te  Iost!'and  persnadf 
them  to  accept  Cln-isf  n«!  iioV;  ^  ® 

This  furnishes  a  held  as  wide 

;rrpTt"hr.:“;:.fr:-= 

reward  iinHiis  absorbing  t-isk’  Tt'  ’“^hesp 

;  Htjui,,, 
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The  Spring  is  Here. 

BY  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 

I  FEEL  the  kindness  of  the  lengthening  days — 

I  warm  me  at  the  strong  fire  of  the  sun — 

I  know  the  year's  glad  course  is  well  begun — 

Ah,  what  awaits  me  in  its  devious  ways  ? 

What  strange,  new  bliss  shall  thrill  me  with  amaze  ? 

What  prize  shall  I  reioice  that  I  have  won  ? 

I  feel  the  kindness  of  the  lengthening  days — 

I  warm  me  at  the  strong  fire  of  the  sun. 

Yet  I  behold  the  phantom  that  dismays — 

The  face  of  Grief  that  spares  not  any  one — . 

Rewards  come  not  until  the  task  is  done, 

And  there  are  minor  chords  in  all  earth’s  lays; — 

May!  Trust  the  kindness  of  the  lengthening  days — 

I’ll  warm  me  at  the  strong  fires  of  the  sun. 

Boston.  Mass.  _ 

The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain. 

BY  ALICE  GORDON  GULICK. 

On  September  19th,  1868,  the  Harbor  of  Cadiz  in 
southern  Spain  was  filled  with  men-of-war  gayly  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  national  flag. 
The  city  itself  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
the  people,  thronging  to  the  wharves,  welcomed  with 
shouts  of  acclamation  the  men  who  decided  to  fight 
for  liberty  and  reform.  The  cup  of  iniquity  of  Queen 
Isabella  II  was  full,  and  this  demonstration  was  the 
result  of  a  long  prepared  and  now  successful  revolu¬ 
tion  headed  by  General  Prim.  At  this  time  Queen 
Isabella  was  in  the  beautiful  watering-place  of  San 
Sebastian.  The  news  of  the  Pronunciamento  was 
telegraphed  to  her  by  her  friends  and  supporters  in 
Madrid.  After  a  short  struggle  in  her  favor  by  several 
of  the  generals,  the  will  of  the  people  was  clearly 
shown,  and  Isabella  crossed  the  frontier  into  France. 

It  IS  said  that  she  sat  in  the  carnage  that  took  her 
to  the  railway  station  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
handkerchief,  bitterly  sobbing  with  grief.  Her  four 
children  were  with  her,  Isabel.  Paz,  Eulalia,  and 
Alfonso,  who  was  eleven  years  of  age. 

Ex-Queen  Isabella  little  thought  as  she  journeyed 
northward  to  Paris  which  was  to  be  her  home,  that 
Alfonso  would  one  day  return  to  Spain  as  King.  He 
was  carefully  educated  in  school  and  college  in 
France,  England  and  Germany.  After  varied  and 
interesting  attempts  at  different  kinds  of  government 
a  new  pronunciamento  by  the  army  restored  the  Bour¬ 
bon  dynasty,  and  Alfonso  XII  was  placed  upon  the 
throne  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  who  six 
short  years  before  had  cried:  "  Afuera  con  los  Bor- 
bones!"  (“Away  with  the  Bourbons!") 

In  about  three  years  the  question  that  preoccupied 
the  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  affairs  of  State, 
was  the  marriage  of  the  young  King  Alfonso  XII. 
Suitable  alliances  were  suggested;  but  he  could  not 
even  consider  them,  as  years  before  he  had  given  his 
heart  to  his  lovely  cousin,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  of  Sevilla. 
Among  the  ladies  of  royal  birth  who  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  Alfonso  was  the  Archduchess  Maria  Chris¬ 
tina,  niece  of  the  reigning  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  is 
said  she  was  so  disturbed  when  she  heard  that  the 
objections  to  Mercedes  had  been  overruled  and  that 
the  marriage  was  to  occur,  that  she  entered  a 
convent.  Her  rank  gave  her  precedence,  and  she 
was  made  Lady  Abbess.  The  love  story  of  Alfonso 
and  his  young  bride  is  very  short.  Tolling  bells  five 
months  later  announced  the  death  of  his  Mercedes 
after  a  brief  illness,  and  Spain  mourned  with  the  dis¬ 
consolate  husband  the  loss  of  one  who  had  con¬ 
quered  all  hearts  by  her  gentleness  and  grace. 

When  the  nation  demanded  that  its  sovereign 
should  have  a  wife,  the  choice  now  fell  upon  Maria 
Christina  of  Austria,  who,  fortunately,  had  not  taken 
perpetual  vows  in  the  convent.  She  was  married  by 


proxy,  and  entered  Spain  as  Queen  in  the  spring  of 
1879.  Maria  Christina  was  not  as  fair  in  appearance  as 
Mercedes.  She  carried  herself,  however,  with  queen¬ 
ly  dignity,  and,  being  well  educated,  soon  gained  the 
respect  of  the  court  circle. 

The  first  child  was  born,  and  altho  there  was  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  little  one  was  a  girl,  she  was 
tenderly  welcomed,  and  the  name  Mercedes  was  given 
her  in  memory  of  the  lamented  young  queen.  Al¬ 
fonso  XII  died  on  November  25th,  1885.  of  quick 
consumption,  in  the  city  of  Madrid.  It  was  reported 
that  his  illness  was  caused  by  excesses.  The  son 
of  Isabella II  died  in  early  manhood,  and  many  who 
realized  his  inheritance  were  not  surprised. 

The  Austrian  widow  and  her  two  little  girls  could 
hardly  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  yet  there  was 
no  special  expression  of  Espanolzsmo  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Alphonso  XII.  It  is  said  that  the  day 
after  the  burial  of  the  King,  Maria  Christina  called 
the  Ministers  of  the  Government  to  the  palace,  and 
told  them  that  she  wished  to  be  instructed  in  all  the 
affairs  of  State.  Hitherto  she  had  taken  little  ap¬ 
parent  interest  in  Government  matters;  but  from  that 
day  to  this  she  has  studied  the  different  questions 
that  have  harassed  the  Ministers,  and  with  rare  skill 
and  tact  has  given  expression  to  wise  counsels  which 
have  sometimes  been  followed.  The  birth  of  a  son, 
on  May  17th,  1886,  six  months  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  caused  great  rejoicing  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
gave  to  the  Queen  Regent  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  which,  perhaps,  as  a  foreigner  she  might 
never  have  secured.  The  child-Oueei?  Mercedes 
became  again  the  Frinuess  of  Asturias;  but  Maria 
Christina  continued  Queen  Regent,  for  Alfonso  XIII 
was  born  King  of  Spain. 

As  he  inherited  a  somewhat  delicate  constitution, 
the  mother  has  cared  for  him  with  most  tender,  self- 
denying  devotion.  The  nursery  and  playroom  have 
been  under  her  immediate  supervision,  and  highly 
educated  governesses  have  been  provided,  that  the 
children  might  be  carefully  trained,  and  the  young 
King  be  especially  prepared  for  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  to  occupy.  There  was  some  restlessness 
at  first  at  the  thought  of  the  years  that  must  pass  be¬ 
fore  he  could  sit  upon  the  throne.  Spanish  chivalry, 
however,  came  to  the  rescue;  and  Emilio  Castelar, 
the  great  orator,  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
when  he  said  “We  cannot  make  war  against  a  woman 
and  a  child.”  The  court  of  Maria  Christina  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  moral  that  Spain  has  ever 
known.  The  Queen  Regent  is  generous  to  her  friends 
and  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  has  shown  a  strong 
religious  nature. 

In  San  Sebastian,  her  summer  home  in  the  North, 
Queen  Christina  throws  off  all  court  etiquet  and  lives 
simply  without  display  in  dress  or  equipage.  The 
family  goes  to  the  seashore  in  the  morning;  then  the 
Queen  receives  the  Minister  of  the  Day  and  signs  such 
papers  as  may  be  presented.  In  the  afternoon  a  drive 
is  usually  taken  over  some  of  the  hills  to  enjoy  the 
fine  views,  or  in  the  valley  through  which  winds  the 
beautiful  Urumea;  or  the  family  gather  in  the  rooms 
of  the  palace  to  listen  to  music.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  pale  faces  take  on  color,  and  the  weary,  harassed 
look  of  the  Queen  and  mother  changes  to  one  of  rest 
and  peace.  Alfonso  XIII.  from  the  time  when  he  was 
a  few  months  old,  is  carried  by  his  nurse  and  placed 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Queen  Regent  on  all  State 
occasions. 

To-day  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world  must 
be  with  the  woman  who  has  endeavored  so  bravely 
to  hold  an  unbroken  Kingdom  for  the  son  of  Alfonso 
XII.  Being  an  Austrian,  a  foreigner,  she  must  out- 
Spanish  the  Spanish  in  expressions  of  loyalty  and, 
therefore,  she  cannot  yield  one  inch  of  Spanish 
territory  at  the  demand  of  a  foreign  Power. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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Africa  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

BY  HENRY  M.  STANLEY,  M.P. 

To  draw  the  horoscope  of  Africa,  and  foretell  in 
what  condition  she  will  be  in  1998,  is  a  rash  and 
risky  undertaking;  and  it  is  with  considerable  mis¬ 
giving  that  I  have  ventured  to  consent  to  giving  you 
my  opinion  upon  the  subject.  If  I  mass  them  under 
the  term  “probabilities ”  there  will  be  no  harm  done, 
while  I  hope  they  will  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

In  1798  the  whole  body  of  the  African  continent 
north  of  the  limited  Cape  Colony  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  countries  was  absolutely  unknown  except  a  thin 
coast  fringe.  Bruce  had  been  to  the  head  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  and  Mungo  Park  had  visited  Timbuktu;  and 
their  lines  of  travel  with  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  Senegal  comprised  our 
knowledge  of  inner  Africa,  Despite  numerous  maps 
that  had  been  published  between  the  fifteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  the  best  geographers  knew  little 
more  of  the  continent  than  the  contemporaries  of 
Ptolemy,  1 50  a.d. 

What  is  known  of  Africa  in  1S98  is  mainly  due  to 
the  explorations  which  commenced  with  Livingstone's 
journey  to  the  Zambezi  in  i854-'57-  By  August, 
1884,  the  basins  of  the  Nile,  Kongo,  Niger,  Zambezi 
and  Limpopo,  together  with  all  the  great  lakes,  were 
fairly  well  known;  and  since  then  exploration  has 
been  on  such  a  scale  that  there  is  now  but  little  left 
to  discover. 

In  December,  1884.  commenced  the  Berlin  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  soon  after  came  the  scramble  for  the  bulky 
continent.  We  find  Africaj  partitioned  to-day  as 
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follows.  France  has  secured  3,000,000  square  miles, 
Germany  884,000  square  miles.  Great  Britain  2,190,- 
ooo-)quare  miles,  Italy  549,000  square  miles,  Portup^al 
825,000  square  miles,  Kongo  Free  State  905,000 
square  miles,  the  Boer  Republics  178,000  square 
miles,  which  with  2,435,000  square  milesoccupied  by 
Morocco,  Egypt,  Sfldan  and  Liberia,  make  about 
11,000,000  square  miles  out  of  the  entire  11,500,000 
square  miles,  said  to  be  the  superficial  area  of  Africa, 

It  is  from  the  above  delimitations  that  we  have  to 
forecast  the  probable  condition  of  Africa  a  hundred 
years  hence. 

Egypt  s  future  depends  largely  upon  the  state  she 
will  be  in  when  England  retires  from  the  care  and 
control  of  her.  For  sixteen  years  England  has  been 
redeeming  her  from  the  anarchy  she  fell  into  through 
the  wastefulness  of  Ismail  the  Khedive,  the  revolt  of 
Arabi,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  Sfldan.  During  this 
period  her  finances  have  been  restored  and  her  army 
reorganized.  The  revenue  has  been  steadily  aug¬ 
menting.  her  trade  increased,  the  instituted  reforms 
have  tended  to  the  happiness  of  her  people;  and 
now.  assured  of  prosperity,  she  is  advancing  to  regain 
her  iost  Sudanese  provinces.  Last  year  the  Egyptian 
troops  were  at  Berber:  this  yearthey  will  beat  Khar- 
tfim  and  Omdnrman,  and  probably  at  the  Bahr  Gha- 
zal.  A  couple  of  years  hence  Kordofan  and  Darfflr 
will  have  been  occupied.  Egypt  must  then  devote 
several  years — under  British  supervision — to  the  work 
of  consolidation  and  restoration  of  these  countries, 
which  should  occupy  at  least  fifteen  years  more. 

Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary,  I  do  not  think 
France  wiil  attempt  forcibly  to  interfere  with  the 
British  occupation  until  it  is  clear  to  all  the  world 
that  Egypt  is  in  a  condition  to  conduct  her  own  af¬ 
fairs.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  mutual 

action  of  England  and  Egypt  may  be  comparatively 
smooth  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  come,  the  time 
must  arrive  when  the  new  Egypt  wiil  be  vehement  in 
her  desire  to  terminate  the  tutelage  to  which  she  wiil 
have  submitted  for  nearly  forty  years.  Then  the 
good  sense  of  England  will  perceive  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  British  troops.  For  the  inestimable 
seMces  she  will  have  performed,  England  will  doubt¬ 
less  demand  the  privileges  of  a  protector,  as  security 
against  relapse  and  the  attempts  of  any  foreign 
Power  to  succeed  her. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  departure  of  the  British 
forces,  the  policy  of  the  Egyptians  will  be  cautious, 
and  to  proceed  on  the  safe  lines  to  which  they  will 
have  been  accustomed.  Agriculture  along  the  Upper 
Nile  will  be  encouraged,  Meroe  will  be  developed, 
the  Sfldan  will  be  studded  with  fortified  stations.' 
and  these  will  be  connected  by  railways.  If  they 
continue  this  po'icy  enduring  prosperity  will  be  cer¬ 
tain;  but  if  a  khedive  of  self-wili  seeks  to  restore 
the  old  order  of  things,  override  his  councilors,  veto 
legislative  enactments,  neglect  the  schools,  overtax 
his  people,  then,  of  course,  disaster  and  ruin  must 
follow,  and  Egypt  will  once  more  need  the  foreigner 
to  save  her.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  myself;  on 
the  contrary,  the  lessons  of  forty  years  will  not  be 
forgotten,  and  the  end  of  the  next  century  will  find 
the  Egyptian  dominions  thickly  populated,  independ¬ 
ent  of  Turkey,  protected  by  a  powerful  native  army 
and  ranking  among  the  second-class  Powers. 

With  regard  to  Abyssinia  I  do  not  think  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  much  more  advanced  a  hundred  years 
hence  than  it  is  to-day,  tho  a  century  is  a  long  time 
to  look  forward  to.  A  nation  of  mountaineers,  so 
jealous  of  its  independence  and  hostile  to  foreigners, 
cannot  evolve  out  of  itself  the  elements  of  progress 
in  so  short  a  period.  The  Abyssinians  may  possess 
breech-loaders,  and  have  a  better  and  larger  army; 
but  these  in  a  baibarous  nation  rather  tend  to  confirm 
its  barbarism.  They  will  be  too  powerful  to  be  sub¬ 
dued,  too  dreaded  for  the  attempt  of  a  civilizer,  too 
isolated  to  catch  the  spirit  of  civilization,  too  poor 
to  excite  cupidity;  in  brief,  the  game  of  civilizing 
Abyssinia  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  effort.  More 
than  once  the  Abyssinians  will  measure  their  strength 
against  the  Egyptians,  and  against  the  British  to  the 
south;  but  tho  they  may  meet  with  a  temporary  suc¬ 
cess,  their  defeat  is  assured  in  ail  the  lowlands  round 
about. 

Italy  claims  African  territory  to  the  south  of 
Abyssinia  much  too  spacious  for  her  revenue.  Be¬ 
coming  infected  with  the  craze  for  African  territory 
and  puffed  up  with  vanity,  she  attempted  to  swallow 
more  than  she  could  digest.  The  result  was  satiety, 
and  disgorgement.  Her  Somali  and  Galla  lands, 

280,000  square  miles,  are  of  no  value  to  her,  but  are 
coveted  by  both  France  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  obvious 
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to  me  that  they  will  be  a  cause  of  trouble,  expense 
and  humiliation  to  her  yet.  The  sentiment  against 
absentees  is  as  strong  with  rival  Powers  as  with  pri¬ 
vate  tenants.  Italy,  not  daring  the  cost  of  proper 
occupation,  must  decide  quickly  what  other  alterna¬ 
tive  she  will  adopt  in  regard  to  them.  This  section, 
then,  being  in  a  state  of  suspense,  there  is  no  certain 
basis  for  a  forecast  of  the  future.  A  few  years  hence 
it  will  be  safer  to  pronounce  it. 

British  East  Africa  has  a  fair  future.  In  1875  3 
traveler  sounded  the  praises  of  Uganda,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  required  missionaries.  Two  years  later 
missionaries  landed  in  the  country,  after  a  voyage 
across  Lake  Victoria.  To-day  there  are  321  churches, 
and  over  100,000  converts  in  it.  Parliament  has 
voted  j^3,ooo,ooo  toward  the  railway  which  is  to  con¬ 
nect  Uganda  with  the  sea;  lyomiies  of  it  is  nowin 
running  order.  The  terminus  is  to  be  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  which  will  soon  be  floating  many  steam 
vessels.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  extend  the  rail¬ 
ways,  so  as  to  make  the  frontiers  of  this  region  ac¬ 
cessible  and  secure  against  disturbance.  Lake  Ru¬ 
dolf  is  one  objective  point  which  must  be  reached; 
Gondokoro  on  the  White  Nile  is  another;  Lakes  Al¬ 
bert  Edward  and  Albert  are  others.  By  the  time 
these  necessary  works  are  concluded,  white  com¬ 
munities  wili  have  established  themselves  along  the 
trunk  railway,  the  Kenia,  Elgon  and  Massowa  moun¬ 
tains  will  possess  their  sanatoria  and  hotels,  and  long 
before  the  half  of  the  century  has  gone  British  East 
Africa  will  have  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
African  colonies,  somewhat  simiiar  to  what  Natal  is 
at  present. 

Under  German  Africa,  I  include  East  Africa,  Da- 
mara  and  Namaqua  lands,  and  the  Kamerun.  In¬ 
tellectually  the  native  races  of  these  countries  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  British  East  Africa,  and  the  trend 
of  German  policy  toward  them  does  not  promise 
great  success.  As  against  the  constitutionaiism  of 
the  British  methods,  it  is  a  decided  militarism  that  is 
in  favor  with  the  Germans;  and  from  such  I  gather 
that,  successful  as  it  may  seem  by  steady  persistence 
and  force,  only  a  kind  of  progress  like  that  found  in 
Boer  States  can  foiiow.  Military  control  permits  no 
radical  change  among  natives,  and  does  not  conduce 
to  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  Being  too 
rigid  and  supercilious  to  stoop  to  associate  with  in¬ 
feriors,  it  is  satisfied  with  the  outward  form  of  civi¬ 
lization.  The  tribes  protected  from  mutual  slaughter 
will  naturally  multiply,  and  supply  labor  for  mines, 
public  works,  mercantile  establishments,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  estates;  but,  as  there  is  no  sign  of  elevating 
effort  in  view,  the  great  mass  of  natives  will  not  have 
profited  morally  by  German  civilization.  The  Ger¬ 
man  possession  a  century  hence  will  be  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  the  Gold  Coast  is  to-day;  that  is, 
materially  improved,  but  in  heart  and  understanding 
only  a  degree  above  barbarism. 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  north  of  the  Zambezi,  has 
no  remarkable  future  in  prospect.  Its  climate  and 
situation  are  against  it.  A  certain  improvement  in 
government  may  be  expected  from  pickings  derived 
from  trade  passing  by  its  borders  to  British  Nyassa- 
land.  That  part  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  south 
of  the  Zambezi  River,  is  exposed  to  the  demands  of 
Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal;  but  as  flexibility  will 
be  more  advantageous  than  obduracy,  and  neither 
Boer  nor  British  colonists  will  greatly  care  for  mala¬ 
rious  lowlands,  the  Portuguese  will  avert  the  danger 
by  the  freest  access  to  the  sea-posts  of  Beira  and 
Lourenqo  Marquez,  and  thus  render  friction  unlikely. 

Neither  Nyassaland  nor  northern  Charterland,  tho 
in  other  ways  prosperous  enough,  can  present  such 
results  as  British  East  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  next 
century,  unless  some  sure  curative  of  malarial  fever 
is  discovered.  The  tribes  are  a  mere  agglomeration 
of  fragments  of  tribes,  and  tho  of  the  sturdier  type 
they  are  not  intellectual.  Before  many  years,  edu¬ 
cation,  which  is  freely  bestowed,  must  necessarily 
make  a  great  change  in  them.  The  connection  of 
Lake  Nyassa  with  the  Cape  must  increase  trade  to  a 
large  extent,  and  otherwise  be  of  material  benefit. 

The  rising  importance  of  the  Tanganyika  region  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  regions  east  and  west  of  it,  must 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  revenue  of  Nyassaland ; 
coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  tea.  etc.,  may  be  largely  ex¬ 
ported,  and  altogether  the  general  progress  may  be 
most  marked;  still  the  area  of  Nyassaland  is  but  lim¬ 
ited,  and  northern  Charterland  is  as  yet  in  a  primitive 
state,  far  in  the  interior,  with  nothing  exceptionally 
promising.  Should  Rhodesia  seek  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  at  Mossamedes  then  Charterland’s  prospects 
would  be  brighter. 
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In  treating  of  South  Africa  I  must  include  Cape 
Colony.  Natal,  Bechuanaland,  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  because  want 
of  space  forbids  detail  and  compels  brevity.  The 
most  marked  advance  in  Africa  during  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  will  be  in  this  region,  because  it  is  suitable  to 
the  constitution  of  the  European,  and  for  250  years 
he  has  proved  himself  adapted  to  it,  and  has  already 
founded  several  flourishing  States  within  it.  Even 
the  youngest  State  is  possessed  of  all  the  advantages 
necessary  to  the  fullest  expansion;  railways,  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  steam  lines  bring  it  in  directcontact  with 
the  center  of  the  civilized  world.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  peculiar  condition  of  things  in  South  Africa, 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  continent,  which  as  we 
look  forward  along  the  coming  century,  satisfy  us 
that  there  must  be  a  troublous  future  in  store  for 
these  colonies  and  States.  The  worst  danger  I  think 
to  be  apprehended  is  from  the  stubborn  antagonism 
which  exists  between  two  such  determined  races  as 
the  British  and  the  Dutch.  Years  do  not  appear  to 
modify,  but  rather  to  intensify  the  incompatibility 
Already  they  have  lived  side  by  side  under  one  flag 
for  over  ninety  years,  but  the  feeling  has  been  more 
hostile  of  late  years.  The  South  African  Bond 
fBoer)  and  the  South  African  League  (British)  repre¬ 
sent  the  variance  of  feeling  existing.  Tho  the  Boers 
are  in  the  majority  at  present,  time  appears  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  ultimate  predominance  of  the  British 
During  the  last  six  years  the  steam  lines  took  66,000 
people  to  South  Africa,  and  Johannesburg,  Kimberley 
and  Rhodesia  must  account  for  most  of  these.  The 
next  ten  years  at  this  rate  will  place  the  British  as 
numerically  equal  to  the  Boers,  and  in  twenty  years 
they  will  exceed  the  Boers,  and  by  that  time  the 
supremacy  question  will  have  been  definitely  settled 
The  Imperial  supremacy  is  an  altogether  different 
thing,  and  not  worth  considering.  What  we  want  to 
know  IS.  if  the  supremacy  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  assure  us  of  the  largest  possible  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  the  people  of  South  Africa.  If  the  British 
are  in  the  ascendent,  the  principles  which  triumphed 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  Australias 
will  triumph  here  also;  but  if  the  Dutch  gain  the  as’ 
cendency,  the  outlook  is  not  so  bright.  In  my 
opinion  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  the  case,  tho  at 
present  Boer  ideas  and  views  preponderate  II  a 
happy  solution  of  the  problem  be  arrived  at.  South 
Africa  in  1998  must  hav6  a  population  of  European 
descent  approaching  8,000,000  and  a  colored  popula¬ 
tion  of  16,000,000.  Sectional  revolts  of  blacks 
apinst  whites  will  doubtless  happen,  but  any  com¬ 
bination  of  the  negroes  of  the  various  States  is  im¬ 
possible.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  century  the 
connection  of  South  Africa  with  Great  Britain  will 
be  very  slight,  unless  common  interests  will  have  in¬ 
vented  some  form  of  nexus  whereby  Britain  and  her 
colonies  may  have  the  utmost  freedom  of  action  in 
domestic  matters,  while  yet  restrained  from  pursuing 
opposing  politics  in  foreign  affairs. 

Portuguese  Angola,  which  comes  next,  possesses 
such  advantages  from  its  position  and  naturai  re¬ 
sources,  as  might,  with  energetic  administration,  make 
it  an  opulent  colony.  Its  climate  on  the  whole  is  very 
tolerable  for  the  tropics;  it  contains  spacious  high¬ 
lands,  the  soil  of  which  is  weil  adapted  for  cereals 
and  grazing;  in  its  valieys  may  be  grown  coffee,  tea 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  etc.  It  is  rich  in  copper  and 
iron.  A  judicious  expenditure  on  railways  would 
open  out  a  rich  interior,  and  enable  it  to  share  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbors.  It 
possesses  several  good  seaports  which  some  day  will 
attract  the  attention  of  North  Charterland  and  Rhode¬ 
sia.  Mossamedes  is  but  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  Victoria  Falls  and  less  than  1,300  from  Buluwayo, 
which  fact  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  what  the  next 
century  may  see. 

The  existence  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  depends 
upon  whether  Belgium  will  succeed  King  Leopold  in 
1900.  Hitherto  she  has  been  strongly  disinclined  to 
the  idea.  However,  the  completion  of  the  Kongo 
Railway,  which  gives  easy  access  to  the  Upper  Kon¬ 
go  basin,  may  convert  her  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  noble  State  the  King  has  created.  The  shares 
are  at  present  worth  double  their  face  value,  the  trade 
of  the  State  is  annually  increasing,  while  the  revenue 
may  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  expenditure  at 
any  time.  The'  mortality  due  to  climate  shows  a 
steady  reduction,  and  by  means  of  the  railway,  which 
will  be  open  next  June  to  regular  traffic,  and  better 
accommodation  on  the  river  steamers,  it  will  be  still 
further  reduced.  In  1879  the  ocean  voyage  to  the 
Kongo  occupied  forty-five  days;  in  1898  the  voyage 
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takes  twenty-two  days;  it  will  shortly  pay  to  run 
steamers  which  will  do  the  voyage  in  half  the  time. 

In  thirteen  years  the  number  of  Europeans  on  the 
Kongo  has  risen  from  a  few  score  to  1,500;  ten  years 
hence,  by  the  accelerated  means  of  transport,  I  esti¬ 
mate  there  will  be  5,000,  and  by  1998  there  probably 
will  be  250,000  Europeans  within  the  State,  and 
railways  to  the  Tanganyika,  the  Nile  and  Katanga. 
To-day  the  native  population  is  estimated  at  16,000,- 
000,  which  a  century  hence  will  no  doubt  have  in¬ 
creased  to  40,000,000.  But  how  easy  it  were  to 
efface  this  fair  prospect,  by  imagining  the  destiny  of 
the  State  consigned  to  other  hands  than  that  of  Bel¬ 
gium  ? 

French  Africa,  which  includes  the  Gabun,  French 
Kongo,  Dahomey,  Senegil,  Algiers.  Tunis,  the  Sa¬ 
hara  and  Nigeria,  is  too  vast  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
space  allotted  to  me  otherwise  than  under  one  head. 
Twice  has  France  in  the  past  possessed  magnificent 
colonies;  but  during  the  wars  of  the  Louises  and 
Napoleon  she  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  them 
nearly  all.  She  has  acquired  others  since,  as  great 
and  as  valuable  as  those  she  lost;  but  Gallic  nature 
remains  the  same  as  when  Polybius  declared  the 
Gauls  to  be  “  swayed  by  impulse  rather  than  by  sober 
calculation.”  As  in  the  far  past  the  Gauls  yielded 
to  passion,  were  so  needlessly  provocative  and  prone 
to  rash  enterprises,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the 
future  they  will  not  sufficiently  deliberate  upon  the 
choice  of  evils,  and  so  again  endanger  their  vast  pos¬ 
sessions.  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Senegal  are,  however, 
so  well  established  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
calamitous  war  would  interrupt  their  progress.  But 
•  for  the  rest,  unless  a  more  prudent  policy  be  adopted 
toward  well-meaning  nations,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  another  century  may  bring  forth.  Like  Italy, 
France  has  been  forward  in  annexation:  and  her 
revenue  is  not  equal  to  nourishing  an  Asian  and  an 
African  empire  of  such  prodigious  extent  and  a  huge 
island  like  Madagascar  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
One  or  the  other  must  needs  starve  or  all  must  suffer 
through  the  want  of  nuitrition  for  development. 

The  British  West  African  colonies  during  the 
coming  century  are  destined  to  be  much  more  pro¬ 
gressive  than  in  the  past.  Inclusive  of  Nigeria,  their 
superficial  area  extends  over  480,000  square  miles. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  neglected  and  remained 
comparatively  undeveloped;  but  owing  to  French 
aggressiveness,  which  threatened  to  limit  them  to 
the  coast-line,  they  have  of  late  received  more  atten¬ 
tion,  and  railways  have  been  started  both  at  Lagos 
and  Sierra  Leone  toward  the  interior.  Cape  Coast 
Castle  is  also  to  be  connected  with  Kumassi.  These 
lines  will  enable  our  merchants,  so  long  confined  to 
the  coast,  to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  the 
more  populous  interior.  To-day  the  revenue  of  these 
colonies  amounts  to  ^500,000,  while  their  trade  with 
that  of  Nigeria  is  valued  at  £6.000,000.  Given  a 
hundred  years  more  the  trade  will  have  increased  to 
^2  5,000,000.  while  there  will  be  a  corresponding  im¬ 
provement  in  the  social  condition  of  the  natives  of 
these  regions. 

There  remains  only  the  Moroccan  Empire  to  con¬ 
sider.  Owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  Powers  annexa¬ 
tionists  have  been  shy  of  Morocco.  It  must  be  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  uphold  the  native  ruler  as 
long  as  possible,  were  it  only  for  the  reason  that  if  a 
foreign  Power  occupies  Morocco,  Gibraltar  will  have 
been^flanked.  It  is  certain  that  a  course  of  British 
administration,  similar  to  that  which  is  regenerating 
Egypt,  would  have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on 
M°orocco,  and  start  it  on  a  prosperous  course.  But 
this  would  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Therefore,  Morocco  must  be  left  to  natural 
evolution  which,  of  course,  requires  centuries  to  pro¬ 
duce  substantial  civilization.  It  is  possible  that  some 
foreign  Power  will  take  advantage  of  some  serious 
European  entanglement  to  bring  the  Moroccan  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  sudden  issue;  but  it  will  not  be  such  an 
easy  task  as  the  seizure  of  Tunis,  nor  so  quietly  ac¬ 
quiesced  in. 

I  have  thus  gone  round  Africa  in  a  perfunc- 
tory  way,  I  fear;  still,  if  your  readers  will  take  the 
map  of  the  continent  in  hand  and  study  the  limits  I 
have  given  in  each  paragraph  they  will  find  the  sum 
total  of  the  changes,  which  the  next  century  must  see, 
to  be  very  large.  The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  which 
some  appear  to  think  as  improbable,  will  be  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact  before  1925,  I  believe.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  very  difficult  about  it,  for  even  to-day  £10,000,- 
000  would  rail  the  entire  distance  from  Buhiwayo  to 
Lado  on  the  White  Nile;  and  with  steam  navigation  on 
Lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  Albert  Edward,  and 


Albert  and  on  the  White  Nile,  communication  would 
be  established  between  Cape  Town  and  Alexandria. 

London,  England. 


The  Partition  of  Africa. 

BY  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE,  LL.D., 

SeCRETAHY  OF  THE  ROVAL  GaOQRAPHICAI.  SOCIETY. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  wrote  fora  well-known  Eng¬ 
lish  newspaper  an  article  entitled  “  The  Scramble  for 
Africa.”  In  the  beginning  of  1884  that  scramble 
had  just  begun.  Up  to  that  time  England  and  France 
were  the  two  great  European  Powers  in  Africa;  but 
they  pursued  their  annexations  leisurely.  Portugal, 
tho  she  possessed  some  800,000  square  miles  in  East 
and  West  Africa,  was  hardlytaken  into  account,  and 
in  the  scramble  was  dealt  with  by  the  other  Powers 
as  if  she  were  a  native  State.  The  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  was  pushing  his  way  on  the  Kongo  rather  as 
the  head  of  a  private  company  than  as  the  sovereign 
of  a  State;  France  was  fighting  her  way  toward  the 
Upper  Niger,  while  the  British  Niger  Company  was 
establishing  its  footing  on  the  lower  river.  Even 
British  South  Africa  did  not,  fourteen  years  ago,  ex¬ 
tend  much  beyond  the  Orange  River;  and  over  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa,  z.  e.,  Africa  between  the 
tropics,  effective  European  possession  was  confined 
to  a  tew  patches  along  the  coast.  Suddenly  Germany 
intervened,  and  precipitated  the  leisurely  game  of 
annexation  into  a  scramble.  In  1883  the  German 
flag  was  raised  by  a  private  trader  on  the  coast  of 
Namaqualand,  in  Southwest  Africa.  In  1884  the 
scramble  began  in  earnest;  andby  1885  the  ‘'Spheres” 
of  the  three  great  European  Powers  chiefly  interested 
— England,  France  and  Germany — may  be  said  to 
have  roughly  blocked  out  over  the  whole  continent. 
Meantime,  in  i884-’85,  the  Berlin  Congress  had, met 
and  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  game,  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  the  Kongo  Free  State  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Belgians.  During  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  then  there  have  been  occasional 
crises  among  the  Powers  concerned  when  their  Afri- 
cah  frontiers  approached  each  other;  but  till  now  the 
difficulty  has  been  got  over  by  international  agree¬ 
ments.  There  was  so  much  elbow-room  on  the  great 
neglected  continent  that  mutually  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  were  not  difficult.  But  now  that  the 
continent  has  been  practically  partitioned,  and  the 
various  spheres  delimited,  the  Powers  have  been  ta¬ 
king  stock  of  the  extent  and  value  of  their  possessions, 
and  one,  at  least,  is  not  satisfied.  Let  us  briefly  in¬ 
quire  what  the  result  has  been. 

British  South  Africa  now  extends  from  Cape  Town 
to  Lake  Tanganyika,  a  distance  of  1,800  miles.  The 
whole  south  coast  is  British.  On  the  west  the  Sphere 
is  bordered  by  German  Southwest  Africa,  Portu¬ 
guese  Guinea  and  the  Kongo  Free  State:  on  the 
east  by  Portuguese  and  German  East  Africa,  while 
the  two  Boer  Republics  are  shut  into  the  Brit¬ 
ish  spheres  as  inclosures.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  only  disputed  boundary  in  this  part  of 
Africa  is  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  the 
Barotse  country  to  the  west  of  the  Zambezi  being 
claimed  by  both;  the  difference  will  probably  be  set¬ 
tled  in  favor  of  the  stronger  Power.  This  immense 
British  area,  covering  nearly  a  million  of  square 
miles,  is  at  various  stages  of  incorporation  with  the 
Empire,  from  the  self-administrating  colony  to  the 
“Sphere  of  Influence”;  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  be¬ 
long  to  the  former  categories.  Beyond  Cape  Colony 
we  havethe  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  but  much  the 
greater  share  belongs  to  the  British  South  African 
Company,  whose  territories  extend  to  the  heart  of 
the  continent.  On  the  west  and  south  of  Lake  Ny¬ 
assa  we  have  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate, 
which  is  under  direct  imperial  administration  and  is 
independent  of  the  company.  A  traveler  from  the 
Cape  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  might  sail  up  the  lake 
and  from  the  north  end.  after  a  journey  of  about  120 
miles  either  through  the  Kongo  Free  State  or  through 
German  East  Africa,  find  himself  again  in  British  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  the  country  of  which  we  have  recently 
heard  so  much— Uganda.  Here  we  are  in  British 
East  Africa  which  has  a  coast-line  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  of  some  400  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Juba 
River,  extends  westward  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the 
Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and 
on  the  other  side  along  the  Juba,  and  westward 
across  the  Nile  into  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Darfur.  It 
includes  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  em¬ 
braces  an  area  of  some  800.000  square  miles.  The 
limits  of  British  East  Africa  have  been  arranged  by 


agreements  with  Germany  and  Italy,  the  two  contigu¬ 
ous  Powers;  but  they  have  never  been  formally  rec¬ 
ognized  by  France— and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer.  This  vast  territory  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  nominally  of  Her  Majesty’s  represent¬ 
ative  at  Zanzibar,  but  it  is  divided  into  provinces 
each  with  its  resident  and  sub-residents,  tho  the  por¬ 
tion  to  the  north  of  Uganda  on  the  Upper  Nile  has  not 
yet  been  finally  occupied.  The  island  of  Zanzibar 
has  still  a  Sultan  as  nominal  ruler;  but  he  is  a  mere 
figure-head.  On  the  northeast,  British  East  Africa  is 
bordered  by  Somaliland  and  Gallaland,  which  is  nom¬ 
inally  Italian,  except  a  block  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to 
the  west  of  Cape  Guardafui,  which  is  British.  It 
covers  75,000  square  miles,  and  it  is*  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  as  commanding  the  trade  of  the  interior. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Africa  will  be  found  an¬ 
other  extensive  British  sphere  covering  the  lower 
Niger.  The  total  area  secured  by  various  agree¬ 
ments  between  England,  France  and  Germany,  and 
by  treaties  with  native  potentates  is  about  500.000 
square  miles;  all  except  a  portion  on  the  coast,  which 
is  a  protectorate,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company.  About  the  eastern  boundary 
there  is  no  dispute;  it  extends  from  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Tchad  in  a  southwest  direction  to  the  coast  near 
the  Calabar  River.  On  the  north,  by  arrangement 
with  France  in  1890,  the  British  territory  is  bordered 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Say  on  the  Niger  east  to  Barua 
on  Lake  Tchad,  but  bending  northward  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  all  that  belongs  to  Sokoto.  It  is  the  western 
boundary  that  is  at  present  in  hot  dispute  between 
France  and  England.  The  English  interpretation  of 
the  agreementof  1890  is  that  a  line  drawn  south  from 
Say  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the  British 
sphere;  and  this  was  the  French  interpretation  when 
the  agreement  was  made.  The  Niger  Company  has 
made  treaties  with  native  chiefs  so  as  to  cover  all 
this  sphere.  For  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  com¬ 
pany  they  have  not  occupied  every  point  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  among  others  the  important  town  of  Busa  on 
the  Niger.  The  French  maintaining,  by  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  Berlin  Agreement,  that  effective 
occupation  is  necessary,  have  slipped  in  and  occupied 
Busa  and  other  places.  The  fact  is  it  is  only  now, 
when  the  partition  is  all  but  complete,  that  France 
realizes  her  disadvantage  in  having  no  direct  access  to 
the  Lower  Niger.  Great  Britain  has  apparently  made 
up  her  mind  on  no  account  to  yield  any  part  of  the 
west  bank  of  the  Lower  Niger  to  France,  except  a 
small  strip  to  the  south  of  Say.  France  insists  on 
her  rights  as  actual  occupant.  The  two  Powers  are, 
therefore,  at  a  deadlock;  what  the  result  will  be  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  These  British  Niger  territories 
are  the  most  densely  peopled  part  of  Africa;  they  are 
capable  of  great  commercial  development;  many  of 
the  people  are  far  above  the  rank  of  savages.  Lagos, 
the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  all  British, 
have  been  reduced  to  patches  blocked  everywhere 
from  the  interior  by  French  territory,  except  Lagos, 
which  is  really  part  of  the  great  Niger  territory  and 
which,  along  with  this  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protecto¬ 
rate  will  shortly  be  united  under  one  administration 
under  direct  Imperial  control.  The  total  area  in 
Africa  claimed  by  Gfeat  Britain  may  be  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,300,000  square  miles. 

The  territory  claimed  by  France  in  Africa  covers 
,  something  like  three  million  square  miles,  including 
Madagascar.  Algeria  and  Tunis  she  holds  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  her  claims  there  are  not  disputed. 
From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  her 
territory  extends  without  interruption.  By  the 
Anglo-French  arrangement  of  1890,  already  referred 
to,  the  greater  part  of  the  Sahara,  “  very  light  soil,” 
as  Lord  Salisbury  called  it,  is  allotted  as  her  sphere. 
On  the  northwest  she  is  shut  off  from  the  coast  by 
Morocco  and  the  Spanish  block  known  as  Rio  d’Oro, 
about  150,000  square  miles.  From  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Blanco  round  to  the  British  Gold 
Coast  Colony,  France  possesses  a  long  line  of  coast, 
interrupted  by  such  patches  as  British  Gambia.  Portu¬ 
guese  Guinea,  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  whole 
of  the  Niger  above  Say  is  French,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  country  in  the  great  bend  of  the  river  is 
claimed  by  her;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dis¬ 
puted  area  is  very  small.  It  consists  of  a  patch  be¬ 
hind  the  British  Gold  Coast  and  German  Togoland, 
mainly  composed  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mossi.  Great 
Britain  claims  some  of  the  territory  behind  Ashanti, 
and  within  the  last  few  months  France  and  Germany 
have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  limits  of  Togo¬ 
land.  The  whole  region  to  the  west  of  this,  included 
in  the  basins  of  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal,  are  French 
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and  all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  northern  bend 
of  the  Niger.  This  is  known  as  the  French  SCidan. 
with  the  exception  of  the  most  westerly  portions, 
Senegambia,  Like  the  Niger  territories  this  region 
is  densely  populated  and  capable  of  great  commercial 
development.  The  French  Sahara  probably  covers 
1.500,000  square  miles,  and  Senegambia  and  the 
French  Sfidan  close  on  half  a  million  square  miles. 

Further  south,  on  the  equator,  the  French  Kongo 
extends  from  the  coast  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Kongo  River,  north  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  east  to  the 
water — parting  between  the  Nile  and  the  Kongo. 
These  limits,  by  arrangements  between  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Kongo  Free  State,  are  beyond  dispute. 
They  include  an*  area  of  some  560,000  square  miles; 
but  France  is  not  satisfied  with  this.  She  declines  to 
accept  the  eastern  boundary,  and  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  extend  her 
sphere  into  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district — one  of  the 
abandoned  provinces  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  British  East  Africa  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  between  Great  Britain.  Germany  and  Italy. 
These  agreements,  France  declares,  are  not  binding 
upon  her;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  relations 
between  France  and  England  are  in  a  state  of  tension, 
because  an  expedition,  under  Captain  Marchand.  is 
reported  actually  to  have  reached  the  Nile,  and  es¬ 
tablished  itself  at  Fashoda,  while  another  French  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Abyssinia  has  completed,  or  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  complete  the  French  connection  between  the 
West  and  East  Coasts.  Some  three  years  ago  it 
was  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  France  to  establish  herself  on 
the  Nile  would  be  regarded  as  “an  unfriendly  act." 
It  is  here,  then,  and  on  the  Niger,  that  the  final  crisis 
in  the  partition  of  Africa  has  been  reached.  The 
eagerness  of  France  to  find  a  footing  on  the  Upper 
Nile  is  intimately  associated  with  the  position  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Egypt,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  bit¬ 
terly  resented  by  the  French.  Egypt  is  nominally 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  but  is  practically  in¬ 
dependent,  or,  rather,  under  the  tutel^age  of  England. 
Under  the  guidance  of  England  an  attempt,  so  far 
successful,  is  being  made  to  regain  the  lost  provinces 
of  the  Egyptian  Sfidan,  so  long  terrorized  by  the 
Khalifa.  An  advance  has  been  made  to  within  meas¬ 
urable  distance  of  Khartum;  if  that  stronghold  should 
be  taken,  it  would  mean  the  defeat  of  the  Khalifa. 
Doubtless  no  time  would  be  lost  in  establishing  an 
Anglo-Egyptian  rule  in  the  old  provinces,  Kordofan, 
Darffir  and  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  If  the  French  are  found 
to  be  actually  established  in  the  last-named  province, 
and  if  no  compromise  can  be  come  to,  then  a  crisis 
will  have  been  reached  which  will  affect  not  only  the 
partition  of  Africa,  but  the  peace  of  the  world.  These 
Egyptian  Sfidan  provinces  cover  an  area  of  some  800,- 
000  square  miles,  while  that  of  Egypt  proper,  from 
the  Desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  about  400,000  square 
miles.  To  the  west  of  Egypt  is  the  Turkish  territory 
of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  to  the  south  of  which  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Sahara,  at  present  unannexed,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  Tibesti  Highlands,  a  hopeless 
desert.  This  unannexed  area  probably  covers  about 
800,000  square  miles;  on  its  southern  border  is  the 
semi-civilized  Sudan  State  of  WaTlai.  at  present  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  which  ultimately,  no  doubt,  will  be 
claimed  by  France. 

Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  Aden, 
France  has  a  block  of  territory,  Obok,  estimated  to 
cover  50,000  square  miles,  its  only  value  being  that 
it  commands  Abyssinia.  Partly  by  conquest  and 
partly  by  international  arrangement  France  is  in  un¬ 
disputed  possession  of  Madagascar,  which  with  neigh¬ 
boring  islands  covers  an  area  of  about  280,000  square 
miles.  Altogether,  then,  the  acknowledged  claims  of 
France  in  Africa  gives  her  the  enormous  area  of  about 
3.300,000  square  miles,  much  of  it  sand. 

Germany,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the 
scramble,  came  off  with  an  area  much  less  than  the 
other  two  Powers.  However,  unlike  the  others,  she 
began  fifteen  years  ago  with  nothing,  and  now  has 
undisputed  possession  of  about  a  million  square  miles. 
In  Southwest  Africa,  where  she  began  her  acquisi¬ 
tions,  her  possessions — Damaraland  and  Namaqua- 
land — by  arrangement  with  England,  cover  322.450 
square  miles.  Except  in  the  north,  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  half-desert  country  can  ever  be  of  much  value. 
Germany’s  greatest  African  territory  is  in  East  Africa, 
marching  with  British  East  Africa  in  the  north  and 
with  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  British  Central 
Africa  on  the  south.  It  includes  the  southern  half 
of  the  Victoria  Nyaiiza  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
Tanganyika.  It  has  about  400  miles  of  coast-line. 


The  possession  is  undisputed,  based  on  arrangements 
with  England  and  Portugal.  Zanzibar  and  native 
chiefs  i885-'9o.  It  only  remains  to  settle  a  few  de¬ 
tails  with  England  as  to  the  southern  boundary.  At¬ 
tempts  with  varied  success  have  been  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  plantations  in  the  north  of  the  territory;  but  at 
present  the  bulk  of  the  country  is  untouched,  and 
much  of  it  is  just  a  stage  beyond  desert;  it  covers 
385,000  square  miles.  On  the  opposite  coast,  be¬ 
tween  French  Kongo  and  the  British  Niger  territory, 
Germany  possesses  an  area  of  over  190,000  square 
miles  in  the  Karaerun,  which  extends  eastward  into 
the  interior  some  400  miles  and  north  through 
Adamawa  to  Lake  Tchad.  By  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  the  limits  of  the  German  conces¬ 
sions  are  practically  settled,  and  the  country,  which 
is  thickly  populated,  is  in  a  fair  state  of  development. 
German  Togoland  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  By  an  agreement  with  France  in  1897,  its 
limits  as  respects  French  Dahomey  have  been  settled, 
and  the  colony  may  now  cover  about  25,000  square 
miles. 

But  to  the  west  of  this  and  to  the  north  of  Ashanti 
is  a  neutral  zone  as  between  Germany  and  England, 
which  remains  to  be  adjusted.  About  this  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  difficulty;  and  it  is  not  proba¬ 
ble  that  unless  through  some  cataclysm  or  cession 
by  the  other  Powers  the  German  area  in  Africa  will 
ever  exceed  the  million  square  miles. 

When  the  scramble  began  Portugal  put  in  enor¬ 
mous  claims  for  an  •■empire"  across  the  continent 
between  Angola  and  Mozambique.  This  was  made 
short  work  of  by  England  and  the  Kongo  Free  State; 
and  her  possessions  have  been  restricted  to  a  long 
strip  on  the  East  Coast,  with  a  wedge  along  the 
Zambesi,  and  a  much  bigger  block  on  the  West  Coast 
between  the  rivers  Cunene  and  Kongo.  The  actual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese,  especially  on  the  east, 
hardly  extends  beyond  the  coast.  In  Portuguese 
West  Africa,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
region  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Zambezi  is  claimed 
by  the  British  South  African  Company;  meantime  a 
provisional  agreement  exists  pending  the  final  settle¬ 
ment,  On  the  Guinea  coast  all  that  remains  of  Por¬ 
tugal’s  old  possessions  is  a  small  stripof  i4,ooosquare 
miles  south  of  the  Gambia:  she  also  retains  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  and  St.  Thomas.  Altogether  the  Af¬ 
rican  possessions  of  Portugal  cover  only  750,000 
square  miles. 

The  Kongo  Free  State,  which  practically  coincides 
with  the  enormous  basin  of  the  river  Kongo,  is  the 
creation  of  the  Berlin  Congress  of  i884-’85.  Its  boun¬ 
daries  are  defined  by  international  agreements  with 
the  leading  Powers  concerned,  dating  from  1884  to 
1894.  It  covers  900.000  square  miles,  and  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of,  probably.  30,000.000  native  Africans.  By 
a  convention  with  Great  Britain  in  1894  a  strip  along 
the  west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Upper  Nile 
was  leased  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  This  strip 
extended  much  further  than  it  at  present  does;  but, 
under  pressure  from  France,  the  King  gave  up  the 
northern  section.  The  Kongo  Free  State  possesses 
the  most  magnificent  series  of  waterways  on  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

There  is  only  one  other  Power  largely  interested  in 
Africa,  tho  that  interest  has  been  lately  largely  dimin¬ 
ished.  Italy  could  not  resist  the  example  of  the  other 
great  Powers.  She  had  long  had  an  eye  on  Tripoli, 
but  France  virtually  warned  her  to  keep  her  hands  off 
that.  So  long  ago  as  1 870  an  Italian  trading  house  had 
obtained  the  cession  of  a  spot  of  territory  on  Assab 
Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  a  coaling  sta¬ 
tion.  In  1882  Italy  took  active  possession  of  this  spot, 
and  in  1883  she  began  to  extend  her  territory  north¬ 
ward  until  in  1888  she  reached  Cape  Kasar,  north 
of  the  port  of  Massaua,  650  miles  north  of 
Assab.  Had  Italy  been  content  with  this  strip,  and 
used  it  as  a  basis  of  commercial  operations  with 
Abyssinia,  all  might  have  gone  well.  But  she  was 
ambitious  far  beyond  the  limit  of  her  means.  She 
would  needs  conquer  Abyssinia.  Space  prevents  us 
entering  into  details.  Suffice  it  to.  say  that  after 
long-continued  operations,  Italy  met  with  disas¬ 
trous  defeat,  and  is  now  confined  to  the  limits  of  her 
strip  on  the  Red  Sea  about  88,500  square  miles,  and 
Abyssinia  has  asserted  its  independence.  But  she 
was  not  content  with  Abyssinia.  By  various  con¬ 
cessions  Italy  obtained  a  footing  in  Somaliland,  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Juba,  and  claimed  an  area 
here  of  335,000  square  miles.  She  has  not  formally 
renounced  this,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  must  give 
it  up.  At  present  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Prince 
Henry  of  Orleans  and  the  Russian  Colonel  Leontieff, 
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Abyssinia  is  preparing  to  sweep  the  whole  of  Somali¬ 
land  and  Gallaland  within  her  grasp;  and  it  is  stated 
that  England  has  even  consented  to  give  up  more  than 
half  her  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  At  present, 
then,  Italy’s  effective  claim  is  limited  to  the  area  of 
Eritrea,  as  her  Red  Sea  strip  is  named. 

Besides  the  block.  Rio  d'Oro,  already  referred  to, 
on  the  Sahara  coast,  Spain  possesses  the  Canaries. 
Tetuan  in  Morocco,  Fernando  Po  and  one  or  two 
other  islands,  and  a  patch  on  the  Guinea  coast — al¬ 
together  aboiLt  3,800  square  miles.  Liberia,  the 
negro  Republic,  is  still  nominally  independent,  tho 
France  has  cut  down  her  territory  to  14,600  square 
miles.  Through  the  jealousy  of  the  several  Powers 
interested — Spain,  France,  Germany  and  England — 
Morocco  still  remains  unannexed,  tho  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  its  wretched  inhabitants,  that 
that  will  not  be  for  long;  it  covers  an  area  of  220,000 
square  miles. 

The  general  result  of  our  examination  of  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Africa  may  be  summkrized  briefly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  in  which  an  approximate  estimate  is 
given  of  the  area  claimed  by  the  different  European 
Powers  and  that  which  may  still  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
dependent: 

Square  miles. 


r  ranee .  3,300,000 

Great  Britain .  2,300,000 

Germany .  925,000 

Kongo  Free  State .  900,000 

Portugal .  750.000 

Italy  (including  Somaliland) . . .  420,000 

Spain .  214,000 

Boer  Republics .  16S000 

Abyssinia .  195,000 

Morocco .  220000 

Liberia . 

Turkey  (Egypt*  and  Tripoli) .  .'ioo.ooo 

Mahdi's  territories . 650,000 

^^tidai .  150,000 

Unannexed  Sahara .  800,000 

Lakes .  68,000 


Total  Africa . 11,874,600 


*  Including  regained  territories  on  tile  Upper  Nile, 

At  present  these  are  little  more  than  figures.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  final  crisis  in  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Africa  lies  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
on  the  Niger  and  on  the  Nile,  Whether  the  one  suc¬ 
ceeds  or  the  other,  in  gaining  its  point,  will  not  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  figures  in  the  above  table;  but  the 
result  may  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
commercial  and  social  development  of  the  continent. 
It  is  not  my  business  in  this  article  to  discuss  the 
value  of  the  various  areas  claimed  by  the  different 
Powers;  but,  in  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point 
out  one  interesting  fact.  In  the  whole  of  Africa's 
nearly  twelve  million  odd  square  miles  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  i ,  200,000  whites  to  150,000,000 
natives.  Of  the  former  750,000  are  in  Africa,  south  of 
the  Zambezi,  and  over  300,000  in  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
leaving  1 50,000  for  all  the  rest  of  the  continent.  South 
Africa  is  the  one  section  of  the  continent  which 
may  become  the  home  of  generations  of  Europeans, 
and  in  this  respect  England  has  fared  best  of  all  the 
Powers,  Of  the  continent  between  the  tropics,  all 
experience  up  to  the  present  goes  to  show  that  it  can 
never  be  colonized  by  white  races,  but  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  natives  under  white  supervision. 

London,  England. 


The  British  Empire  in  Africa. 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD, 

Editor  ok  the  “Review  ok  Reviews." 

Less  than  forty  years  ago  it  was  a  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  doctrine  among  British  statesmen  that  Africa 
was  worthless.  A  select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  early  sixties,  reported  that  the  set¬ 
tlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  cost  more  than 
they  were  worth,  and  recommended  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  thecountry.  Even  in  the  seventies 
there  were  eminent  men  who  argued  earnestly  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  a  coaling  station  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  But  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit 
of  the  British  dream  when,  in  the  early  eighties,  they 
saw  all  the  nations  of  Europe  prepare  to  take  part  in 
a  passionate  scramble  for  the  Dark  Continent.  That 
which  they  despised  and  wished  to  throw  away  in 
the  sixties,  became  in  the  nineties  the  coveted  ob 
jects  of  Imperial  ambition.  Now,  when  the  century 
is  closing,  the  pick  of  the  continent  is  colored  Brit¬ 
ish  Red. 

British  Africa  can  be  variously  described — geo¬ 
graphically,  politically,  ethnologically  and  religiously. 
But  the  simplest  definition  is  this,  all  Africa  that  is 
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coinfortubiy  habii;il)lc  by  white  men  is  under  liic 
Hritisli  (iag  or  under  liritisb  protection.  And  auain, 
everytliiii^  in  Africa  tliat  pays  dividends  lies  with¬ 
in  the  .sphere  pe);p:ed  out  lor  John  Hull  by  his  adven¬ 
turous  sons.  Wherever  in  .Africa  you  find  land  in 
which  w’hite-skinned  children  can  be  bred  and  reared, 
you  will  I'lnd  it  lies  within  the  British  zone.  And 
wherever  there  is  in  Africa  any  paying  property,  that 
also  will  be  found  to  be  within  the  same  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence.  All  of  Africa  that  is  habitable  and  all  of 
Africa  that  pays  its  way,  that  is  British  .Africa, 

The  other  nations  have  scrambled  for  John  Bull’s 
leavings.  France,  lor  instance,  has  annexed  the 
Sahara.  In  her  West  .African  colony  of  Senegal  every 
fifth  European  is  a  French  oflicial.  Germany  has  an¬ 
nexed  320,000  square  miles  of  desert  in  the  south¬ 
west  and  400,000  of  semi-tropical  land  in  the  east; 
but  they  have  more  officials  than  colonists,  more  sub¬ 
sidies  than  dividends,  Portugal  has  quite  an  empire 
of  malarial  marshes  on  both  coasts.  Belgium  has  the 
Kongo  Free  State,  a  magnificent  empire  in  the  heart 
of  tropical  Africa  which  needs  ;,t^8o,coo  a  year 
subsidy  from  Belgium  to  keep  it  from  bankruptcy, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  subsidy,  has  run  up  a 
debt  of  over  ,£8,000,000.  Italy,  the  last  to  join  in 
the  scramble,  has  nearly  come  to  grief  over  her  Afri¬ 
can  adventure.  Africa  stands  solely  on  the  debit 
side  of  the  account  of  every  European  nation  but  one, 
and  even  in  the  case  ol  Britain  the  entries  to  the  bad 
are  neither  few  nor  small. 

British  Africa  may  be  described  in  another 
way.  Wherever  you  find  a  good  harbor  in  Africa  or 
a  navigable  river  or  a  great  inland  lake  there  you  may 
be  sure  the  British  flag  is  not  far  off.  The  Kongo  is 
the  only  great  African  river  which  does  not  enter  the 
sea  under  British  protection.  The  Kongo  was  opened 
up,  boomed  and  made  accessible  by  Mr,  Stanley,  a 
British  explorer;  and  its  waters  are  as  free  to  the 
flags  of  all  nations  as  if  they  were  British.  The  only 
harbor  in  Southern  Africa  that  is  worth  having  which 
is  not  British  is  Delagoa  Bay,  and  John  Bull  to  this 
day  ruefully  recalls  the  fact  that  he  only  lost  that  by 
allowing  it  to  be  sent  to  arbitration  before  a  tribunal 
which  took  more  account  of  musty  little  deeds  of  a 
remote  past  than  the  necessities  of  the  living  present 
The  only  harbor  on  the  southwest  coast,  the  natural 
port  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  is  Walfisch  Bay, 
where  a  British  sentry  stands  on  guard  under  the 
shade  of  the  Union  Jack.  Wherever  navigable  water 
is,  there  the  descendant  of  the  old  vikings  recognizes 
his  Fatherland  even  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Of  the 
great  lakes  which  lie  in  a  long  string  from  the  Zam¬ 
besi  to  the  Nile,  there  s  not  one  on  whose  shores 
there  is  not  a  British  possession.  Even  the  smaller 
lakes,  such  as  Lake  Tchad,  seem  to  attract  the  sea- 
rovers  of  the  Northland. 

There  is  less  objection  taken  by  the  other  Powers 
to  this  extraordinary  monopoly  of  the  ocean  gates  of 
a  continent  because  no  other  Power  believes  that  its 
interests  demand  that  it  should  admit  all  the  world 
to  its  markets  on  equal  terms  with  its  own  subjects. 
The  British  may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong. 
They  make  no  claim  to  superiority  of  altruism  to 
their  neighbors.  Their  policy  is  undoubtedly 
prompted  by  self-interest;  but  British  self-interest 
takes  the  form  of  opening  all  British  pc  sessions 
freely  to  the  traders  of  the  world,  whereas  -he  self- 
interest  of  other  nations  leads  them  to  impose  differ¬ 
ential  and  prohibitive  duties  upon  the  goods  of  for¬ 
eign  competitors.  It  is  not  surprising  that  thesecond 
vote  of  all  the  nations  is  given  to  Britain.  So  rigor¬ 
ously  is  this  rule  enforced  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  ruthlessly  rejected  the  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Rhodes,  which  tended,  in  the  remote  future,  to  the 
imposition  of  heavier  duties  on  foreign  than  on  Brit¬ 
ish  made  goods.  Britain  has  now  occupied  Egypt 
for  fifteen  years,  but  so  far  has  she  abused  her  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  close  the  Egyptian  market  upon  her  rivals 
that  the  comparative  volume  of  British  trade  to  that 
of  other  nations  is  less  to-day  than  it  was  before  the 
country  was  occupied. 

Another  reason  why  British  rule  has  spread  so  rap¬ 
idly  is  because  England  alone  among  the  nations 
carried  to  Africa  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
conjoined  with  religious  propaganda.  British  Africa 
is  the  product  of  three  forces — British  conquest, 
British  trade  and  British  mi.5sions.  And  of  the  three 
the  first  counts  for  the  least  and  the  last  for  the 
greatest  factor  in  expansion  of  Britain  in  Africa, 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests  sent  out  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  olden  days  were  zealous  but  intolerant.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests  sent  out  by  the  Freethinking 
French  Republic  have  only  recently  arrived  on  the 
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ficlfl.  1  he  few  Gorman  aiul  Swiss  missionaries  have 
been  too  few  to  leave  much  mark  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  But  British  missionaries  have  been  every¬ 
where  the  pioneers  of  empire.  The  British  frontier 
has  advanced  on  the  stepping-stones  of  missionary 
graves.  Deduct  the  missionary  from  the  sum  total 
of  the  forces  which  have  colored  the  African  map  red 
from  Table  Mountain  to  the  Zambesi,  and  the  Empire 
disappears.  It  was  David  Moffat,  the  missionary, 
who  led  the  way  into  Central  Africa  from  the  south. 
It  was  his  dauntless  son-in-law,  the  missionary 
Livingstone,  who  pierced  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent  in  which  he  laid  down  his  life;  and  it  was  Mof¬ 
fat  s  successor,  the  missionary  Mackenzie,  who  se¬ 
cured  the  open  road  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi 
along  which  Cecil  Rhodes  subsequently  marched  to 
empire. 

It  is  true  that  Britain  did  not  first  go  to  Africa  to 
convert  the  heathen.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
her  first  relations  with  the  African  continent  were 
those  connected  with  the  slave-trade.  The  West 
Coast  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  em¬ 
porium  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings.  The  first 
form  ol  the  scramble  for  Africa  took  the  shape  of  a 
keen  competition  among  the  sea-faring  nations  for 
the  profitable  business  of  buying  negroes  cheap  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  and  selling  them  dear  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  Southern  States.  The  slave-trade  began 
in  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  was  not  finally  extirpated 
till  our  century.  On  the  whole  the  ships  of  Europe 
are  estimated  to  have  transported  ten  million  Afri¬ 
cans  to  the  American  continent.  Europe  was  the 
middleman  in  this  traffic  of  the  continents.  Africa 
sold,  America  bought.  It  was  a  rude  system  of  emi¬ 
gration  by  which  the  overflow  of  the  Old  World  was 
discharged  upon  the  New.  Of  the  100,000  dusky 
and  involuntary  emigrants  who  were  transported 
across  the  Atlantic  every  year,  about  30,000  sailed 
under  the  British  flag.  Britain,  like  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  had  her  foot  planted  on  the  West  African 
coast,  not  to  colonize  but  to  buy  slaves.  The  first 
European  settlements  were  little  more  than  the 
African  counterpart  of  Castle  Garden — barracoons 
where  the  expatriated  ones  from  the  interior  were 
,  mustered  before  their  shipment  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  As  wars  were  frequent  in  those  days 
and  every  man  had  more  or  less  to  fight  for  his  own 
band,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  and 
the  British  studded  the  coast  with  forts,  a  few  of 
which  still  remain,  altho  their  original  use  has  long 
since  disappeared.  After  the  slave-tra.de  was  sup¬ 
pressed  in  1S08,  the  prosperity  of  the  Guinea  Coast 
dwindled,  and  it  was  many  years  before  the  trade  in 
gin  and  other  alcoholic  drinks  revived  the  fortunes  of 
the  West  African  merchants.  Then  the  scramble  for 
markets  recommenced.  The  Germans,  who  manu¬ 
facture  the  cheapest  intoxicant,  entered  the  field. 
The  soldier  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  trader.  Britain 
twice  sent  an  armed  force  to  dictate  terms  in  the 
capital  of  Ashanti.  The  French  crushed  Dahomey, 
despite  the  army  of  Amazons,  and  bickering  about 
the  respective  limits  of  the  hinterlands  ol  the  three 
Powers  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 

In  West  Africa  the  British  possessions  are  none  of 
them  colonies  in  the  sense  of  being  territories  in 
which  Britons  settle  and  found  families  to  rear  up 
new  nations.  The  climate  forbids  that.'  The  only 
white  men  on  the  coast  are  officials,  traders  and  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Sierra  Leone,  long  known  as  the  White 
Man's  Grave,  was  but  typical  of  the  whole  of  the 
group  ol  West  African  possessions.  These  posses¬ 
sions  may  be  thus  described. 

1,  The  Gambia,  a  Crown  colony,  governed  by  an 
administrator  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Office  in 
London,  is  chiefly  notable  because  it  commands  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  the  only  West  African 
river  navigable  by  ocean-going  steamers.  Its  exports 
consist  almost  entirely  of  ground-nuts,  which  are 
crushed  for  their  oil  in  France;  its  imports,  gun¬ 
powder,  gin,  cotton  and  sugar.  Population,  13.000; 
revenue,  £25,000;  exports  and  imports,  £225.000. 
First  discovered  by  the  Portuguese;  founded  by  the 
British  in  1686. 

2.  Sierra  Leone  was  ceded  to  Britain  in  1787  by  the 
native  chief,  to  form  an  asylum  for  destitute  negroes 
in  England.  It  w'as,  therefore,  a  colony  proper, 
founded  to  receive  emigrants.  Many  liberated  slaves 
were  settled  there.  The  colony  stretches  along  iSo 
miles  of  coast-line.  Its  trade  consists  of  exchanging 
palm-oil  and  palm  kernels  for  hardware,  cotton, 
gunpowder,  tobacco  and  spirits— a  Crown  colony, 
with  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Revenue, 
£110,000;  exports  and  imports,  £940,000.  Attached 
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to  the  colony  there  is  a  protectorate  over  about 
20,000  miles  in  the  neighborhood. 

3.  1  he  Gold  Coast  stretches  about  250  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  extends  some  300  miles  into  the  inte¬ 
rior,  with  an  indefinite  hinterland.  It  was  first 
founded  by  a  chartered  company;  the  settlements 
were  transferred  to  the  Crown  in  1831.  In  1874  they 
were  constituted  a  separate  colony,  with  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  Population,  1,500,000,  ol 
whom  150  are  Europeans;  revenue,  £240,000;  im¬ 
ports  and  exports,  £1,570,000;  exports,  gold,  ivory, 
copal,  palm-oil,  rubber;  imports,  cotton,  alcohol  and 
hardware. 

4.  Lagos,  like  Sierra  Leone,  is  a  colony  and  a  pro¬ 
tectorate,  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  slave-trade. 
Then  it  became  a  great  missionary  center.  In  1861 
It  was  taken  over  by  Britain,  and  in  1886  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  separate  colony,  with  a  governor  of  its 
own.  Exports  palm-oil  and  kernels,  and  imports 
chiefly  cotton  goods  (£270,000),  spirits  {£106,000), 
and  tobacco  (£25,000),  Population,  2,000,000;  reve¬ 
nue,  £140,000;  exports  and  imports,  £1,900,000, 

5.  The  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  covers  the  whole 
coast  from  Lagos  to  the  German  possessions  in  the 
Kameruns,  except  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  Gov¬ 
erned  by  a  Royal  Commissioner.  Protectorate  es¬ 
tablished  in  1885.  Recently  its  authority  was  carried 
further  inland  by  an  expedition,  which  suppressed 
human  sacrifices  in  Benin  city.  Exports,  palra-oil, 
kernels,  rubber,  ebony  and  ivory;  imports,  cotton, 
cutlery  and  coopers’  stores.  Revenue,  £150,000; 
imports  and  exports,  £1,600,000. 

6.  The  Royal  Niger  Company.  This  chartered 
company,  with  a  capital  of  £1,100,000,  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  most  prosperous  of  ail  the  West  African 
colonies.  It  is  practically  sovereign  over  the  whole 
of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Niger.  It  has  its  own  army 
and  fleet,  ft  makes  treaties,  levies  war,  conquers  ter¬ 
ritory,  suppresses  the  slave-trade,  and,  in  short,  exer¬ 
cises  sovereign  authority  over  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  region  in  all  Central  Africa.  The  Niger 
Company  is  m^uch  more  rigorous  in  restricting  the 
sale  of  rifles  and  of  spirits  into  its  possessions  than 
any  other  British  colony.  North  of  latitude  7,  all 
import  of  spirits  is  interdicted,  and  elsewhere  so  high 
a  duty  has  been  charged  that  the  import  of  rum  and 
gin  has  dwindled  to  one-fourth  what  it  was  before  the 
charter  was  granted.  Exports,  rubber,  palm-oil, 
ivory,  guns  and  hides;  imports,  cotton,  woolens,  silks, 
hardware,  salt  and  earthenware.  The  chief  man  is 
Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  the  Cecil  Rhodes  of 
West  Africa,  a  quiet,  determined  little  man,  with  a 
genius  for  government,  whose  word  is  law  among 
30,000,000  of  Alricans,  and  who,  when  that  word  is 
not  obeyed,  teaches  the  disobedient  with  Maxim  guns 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 

When  we  pass  from  West  Africa  to  East  Africa  we 
come  to  a  totally  different  class  of  possessions.  Prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  Britain  possesses  nothing  in  East 
Africa.  All  that  is  British  on  the  East  Coast  until 
you  come  to  Zululand,  is  denominated  Protectorate. 

In  a  protectorate  there  is  less  direct  government  by 
Britain.  In  a  Crown  colony  the  laws  are  made  and 
administered  by  the  Government.  In  a  protectorate 
the  British  undertake  to  protect  the  native  authorities 
from  foreign  attack,  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  to 
restrain  internecine  war,  to  open  up  trade ’routes]  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  Roman  peace;  but  otherwise  the 
inhabitants  are  left  very  much  to  do  as  they  please. 
Protectorates  are  looked  after  by  commissioners  who 
are  also  Consuls-General.  They  are  appointed  by 
he  Crown.  British  domination  in  East  Africa  began 
in  our  own  times.  For  half  a  century  and  more  the 
natives  of  India  crossing  the  sea  had  established 
themselves  in  business  largely  as  money-lenders  in 
Zanzibar.  But  no  European  Power  had  planted  its 
foot  on  the  equatorial  East.  In  1888,  however, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  enterprise  of  a  Scotchman,  the 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  was  formed 
and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  It  received  per¬ 
mission  to  accept  a  lease,  to  administer  territories 
lying  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  great  equa¬ 
torial  lakes.  This  chartered  company  never  paid. 
"You  cannot  run  a  fort  on  coffee  planting,"  said 

Mr.  Rhodes.  "  Gold  ordiamonds  can  do  it— nothing 

else.  So  after  a  time  the  company  wtts  wound  up, 
receiving  £250,000  for  its  assets,  and  the  task  of  ad¬ 
ministering  its  million  square  miles  was  undertaken 
by  the  Imperial  tort.  This  was  in  1895.  Itssphereof 
influence  was  then  divided  up  into  the  following  pro- 
tectoraies: 

I.  The  East  African,  capital  Mombasa,  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  East  Coast. 
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2.  Uganda,  the  pearl  of  Africa,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  snatched  by  Captain  Lugard  from  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  now  in  the  throes  of  a  mu¬ 
tiny,  is  the  cockpit  of  Central  Africa.  Heathens, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  are  always  struggling  for 
the  mastery.  It  is  the  land  of  romance  and  of  the  un¬ 
expected.  It  commands  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile. 

3.  The  Witu  Protectorate  is  a  small  tract  of  land 
governed  by  a  Sultan,  with  a  British  Resident,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tana. 

4  Zanzibar,  the  great  commercial  entrepot  of 
Eastern  Africa.  Population  of  the  island  250,000. 
Exports  and  imports  of  the  port,  not  including 
transhipments  in  harbor  ^2,400,100  per  annum. 
Governed  by  a  Sultan,  under  a  British  Commissioner 
since  1890, 

5.  Nyassaland.  This  is  now  called  the  British  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  Protectorate.  It  is  an  appendage  to  Lake 
Nyassa.  It  is  approached  by  the  Zambezi,  and  is 
notable  as  the  seat  of  the  Blantyre  mission  station,  as 
a  thriving  coffee  plantation,  and  as  a  scene  of  almost 
continual  warfare  against  the  slave-traders. 

Of  all  the  regions  now  administered  by  the  British, 
those  of  East  Africa  supply  most  elements  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  of  romance.  There  we  see  white  men  from 
the  Northern  European  seas,  using  the  fighting  men 
pf  Northern  India  in  order  to  establish  a  Roman 
peace  among  the  black  races  of  Central  Africa.  Eu¬ 
rope  uses  Asia  as  her  sword  to  civilize  Africa.  These 
regions  are  continually  witnessing  scenes  that  recall 
the  adventures  of  Ivanhoe  or  the  warlike  prowess  of 
the  Lion  Heart;  but  the  Knights  Templar  of  to-day 
wear  white  felt  helmets  and  use  Maxims,  steam¬ 
boats,  locomotive  engines,  and  the  printing-press  as 
their  instruments  of  conquest.  On  Lake  Nyassa  there 
are  two  gunboats,  and  in  East  Africa  the  British 
Government  is  spending  three  million  sterling  in  con¬ 
structing  a  railway  600  miles  long,  which  will  place 
the  seaboard  in  direct  railway  communication  with  the 
heart  of  Central  Africa.  Three  thousand  coolies  have 
been  employed  on  the  line  since  January,  1896,  and 
the  rate  of  construction  is  now  said  to  be  about  half 
a  mile  a  day. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  section  of 
British  Africa,  that  which  lies  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  great  continent.  It  is  only  in  this 
southern  section  that  the  British  race  is  founding 
colonies  properly  so  called.  In  the  lofty  plateaus  of 
Southern  Africa  the  climate  is  so  delightful  that  the 
country  is  becoming  the  sanatorium  of  the  Empire. 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  himself  was  first  sent  out  to  the 
Cape  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  South  Africa  might  en¬ 
able  him  to  throw  off  the  consumption  that  appeared 
to  have  seated  itself  on  his  lungs.  Olive  Schreiner 
declares  that  after  one  has  breathed  the  air  of  the 
Karoo  the  air  anywhere  else  seems  thick  and  heavy. 
There  is  champagne  in  its  atmosphere.  It  is  not  only 
the  climate  that  is  attractive.  South  Africa  has  been 
for  the  past  twenty  years  the  great  El  Dorado  of  the 
world.  No  other  continent  has  ever  produced  within 
such  narrow  limits  such  a  Golconda  as  the  diamond 
mines  of  De  Beers,  such  a  storehouse  of  gold  as  the 
Rand  of  Johannesburg.  Out  of  the  blue  clay  at 
Kimberley  there  have  been  dug,  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  diamonds  which  have  been  sold  for  £70,000,- 
000.  Out'of  the  Reef  below  Johannesburg  gold  has 
been  brought  to  bank  of  the  value  of  ^50,000,000. 
The  annual  output  is  approaching  /io,ooo,ooo,  and 
before  the  Rand  is  exhausted  it  is  calculated  gold 
valued  at  £450,000,000  will  be  brought  to  bank.  Be¬ 
hind  the  Diamond  Fields  and  golden  Johannesburg 
1  ies  the  land  of  Ophir  of  Rhodesia  where,  as  yet,  mi¬ 
ning  operations  have  only  just  begun.  Greater,  how¬ 
ever  than  diamonds  and  more  valuable  than  gold  is 
the  master  of  diamonds  and  of  gold.  South  Africa  is 
chiefly  famous  as  the  pedestal  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
most  conspicuous  and  commanding  personality  which 
the  British  colonies  have  produced  in  our  generation. 
The  limits  of  space  allotted  to  these  articles  render 
it  impossible  to  describe,  except  in  the  briefest  detail, 
the  great  divisions  of  Residential  Africa.  But  before 
entering  upon  the  detail  of  the  provinces  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  general  location  of  the 
whole.  South  Africa  is  all  British  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  German  protectorate  over  the  desert  re¬ 
gion  in  the  southwest,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  Portu¬ 
guese  territory  that  cuts  off  the  Transvaal  and  Rho¬ 
desia  from  the  sea.  The  Germans  have  no  port. 
The  Portuguese  have  two — Beira  and  Lourengo  Mar¬ 
quez  on  Delagoa  Bay.  With  these  exceptions  all 
South  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  far  to  the  north  of  the 
Zambezi,  lies  under  the  sheltering  protection  of  the 


British  flag.  Within  the  British  influence  are  the 
two  Boer  Republics  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  These  republics  are  absolutely  free 
from  any  interference  in  their  internal  affairs  from 
without.  They  have  the  protection  without  the  tax¬ 
ation  or  the  authority  of  the  Empire.  Sooner  or 
later  they  will  abandon  their  attitude  of  isolation  and 
unite  with  the  colonies  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
As  Mr.  Rhodes  recently  declared:  “  Altho  we  human 
atoms  may  divide  this  country,  nature  does  not. 
Nature  does  not  and  the  Almighty  does  not.  Whether 
in  Cape  Town,  in  Durban  or  in  Rhodesia  the  interests 
are  the  same.  The  languages  are  the  same.  Those 
who  form  these  States  are  the  same,  connected  in 
their  family  and  domestic  relations  and  tbe  like;  and 
any  one  who  tries  to  separate  them  in  that  feeling 
and  action  is  doing  an  impossible  thing.”  South 
Africa  one  and  indivisible  from  Table  Mountain  to 
the  great  Equatorial  lakes  is  the  idea  of  Cecil  Rhodes; 
and  when  Cecil  Rhodes  thinks,  thoughts  are  things. 

The  premier  colony  in  South  Africa,  that  of  the 
Cape,  has  now  extended  itself  so  far  up-country 
that  its  title  is  a  misnomer.  Originally  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese,  it  was  first  colonized  by  the  Dutch 
in  1652.  For  a  hundred  years  it  was  little  more  than 
a  naval  station,  with  a  back  country  useful  for  the 
settlement,  where  native  labor  was  plentiful  and  na¬ 
tive  land  could  be  had  if  not  for  the  asking  then  for 
the  shooting.  When  the  French  Revolutionary  wars 
broke  out,  the  exiled  Prince  of  Orange  made  over  the 
Cape  to  the  British,  who  promptly  took  possession  in 
1796.  They  gave  it  back,  however,  at  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  in  1803;  but  when  war  broke  out  again 
it  was  recaptured  by  the  British,  in  1806,  and  it  has 
never  since  passed  out  of  their  possession.  The 
Dutch  to  this  day  are  in  a  majority  of  the  agricultural 
population,  not  only  in  the  Boer  Republics  but  in 
the  Cape  Colony  itself.  When  the  British  came  their 
ideas  as  to  the  rights  of  slaves  to  freedom  offended 
the  conservative  Boers,  who  trekked  northward  to 
lands  where  the  divine  right  of  slavery  was  not  inter¬ 
fered  with,  and  the  meddling  Britishers  would  not  be 
able  to  interfere  with  their  peculiar  institution.  But 
many  of  the  Dutch  remained  behind,  and  to  this  day 
the  farming  interest  in  the  Cape  is  substantially 
Dutch.  The  natives  were  tolerably  thick  on  the 
ground  at  first;  but  the  coming  of  the  white  men 
thinned  them  off,  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  are 
vanishing  like  the  Maori  and  the  Australian  aborig¬ 
ines.  Far  different  was  the  case  of  the  Kaffir,  the 
sturdy  child  of  the  great  Bantu  race.  In  him  the 
white  man,  whether  Dutch  or  British,  has  encoun¬ 
tered  a  man  as  vigorous  as  himself.  The  Bantu  is 
not  dying  out.  He  is  increasing  and  multiplying  and 
replenishing  South  Africa.  The  black  and  white 
races  are  flourishing  side  by  side,  and  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  future  is,  how  their  mutual  multiplication 
may  be  so  ordered  as  to  leave  room  for  both.  Cape 
Colony  Iras  been  continually  extending  its  frontiers 
northward. 

For  a  long  time  it  halted  at  the  Orange  River;  but 
when  it  had  taken  over  the  Diamond  Fields  it  began 
a  northward  march,  which  is  now  halting  for  a  time 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  Matabeleland.  Its  area 
is  275,000  square  miles.  Its  government  is  demo¬ 
cratic.  The  Crown  appoints  a  Governor  and  High 
Commissioner;  but  the  right  of  the  Colony  to  govern 
itself  through  its  own  representatives  is  almost  as  ab¬ 
solute  as  that  of  any  Slate  in  the  American  Union. 
There  are  two  houses  of  Parliament,  both  elective; 
the  Legislative  Council  consists  of  23  members,  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  79.  The  franchise  is  not 
denied  to  the  natives  on  the  ground  of  color;  but  the 
representatives  are  all  white. 

The  population  of  Cape  Colony  in  1891  was  1,600,- 
000,  of  whom  only  380,000  were  w'hite.  The  Dutch 
dwell  in  the  country,  and  preponderate  in  the  Western 
province.  The  English  flock  to  the  towns  and  are 
strongest  in  the  East.  There  are  about  3,000  miles 
of  railway  built  or  building.  The  chief  exports  in 
1896  to  the  United  Kingdom  were:  Diamonds, 
£4,500,000;  wool  (sheep),  £2,330,000;  wool  (goat), 
£490,000;  ostrich  feathers,  £490,000;  copper  ore, 
£300,000.  Altogether  the  total  exports  amounted  to 
£17,000,000,  while  the  imports  were  about  £18,000,- 
000. 

The  central  feature  of  South  Africa  is  its  moun¬ 
tainous  plateau.  At  about  150  miles  from  the  sea¬ 
board  the  mountains  rise  in  a  lofty  table-land,  which 
stretches  over  i.oco  miles  northward.  It  is  on  this 
table-land  Europeans  live  and  thrive. 

The  colony  of  Natal  was  first  colonized  in  1824  by 
a  handful  of  Englishmen.  The  Boers  tried  to  effect 


a  lodgment  in  the  country,  but  were  beaten  by  the 
Zulus  who  occupied  the  land,  and  shortly  after  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  formally  annexed  Natal  to  the 
Cape.  It  lies  fronting  the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  sea¬ 
board  of  180  miles.  Durban  is  the  only  port.  Ithas 
420  miles  of  railway  which,  as  is  usual  in  South 
Africa,  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  Government. 
The  area  is  about  20,000  square  miles,  its  population 
540,000,  of  whom  not  50,000  are  white.  There  are 
40,000  Indian  coolies,  but  the  enormou^s  majority  of 
the  population  are  Zulus.  The  country  is  mountain¬ 
ous.  fertile  and  healthy.  It  contains  coal,  and  yields 
tropical  produce.  Its  exports  in  1896  included  wool, 
£600,000;  coal,  £100,000.  Its  imports  were 
£6,400,000,  but  most  of  these  were  for  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  The  exports  were  only  £2,000,000. 

Between  Natal  and  the  Cape  there  are  the  two 
native  locations,  or  reserves,  of  Basutoland  and  Pon- 
dolund.  The  latter  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  quite 
recently.  Basutoland  is  a  native  State  of  250,000 
population.  The  chiefs  govern  their  own  people,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  British  Commission.  Basu¬ 
toland  is  10,000  square  miles  in  extent,  has  a  delight¬ 
ful  climate,  is  well  watered,  very  mountainous,  and  pro¬ 
duces  great  quantities  of  cattle  and  of  grain;  revenue 
£45,000 pounds;  exports  and  imports,  £300,000.  To 
the  north  of  Natal  lies  Zululand,  chiefly  famous  for 
the  war  of  1879.  It  was  not  annexed  until  1887, 
when  part  of  the  territory  had  been  taken  by  the 
Boers.  It  is  very  largely  kept  as  a  native  reserve, 
Europeans  being  only  permitted  to  settle  in  one  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  technically  described  as  a  British  terri¬ 
tory  governed  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  and  chief 
magistrate  under  the  Governor  of  Natal. 

The  two  Republics  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  lie  between  Natal  and  the  north¬ 
ward  extension  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Orange 
Free  State  is  an  inoffensive  pastoral  community  of 
Boers.  The  Transvaal  was  a  great  ranch.  It  is  now, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  gold  reef  on  which 
Johannesburg  stands,  one  of  the  greatest  gold-pro¬ 
ducing  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  an  anomaly  and 
an  anachronism.  Nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world 
is  an  overwhelming  majority  of  English-speaking 
men  governed  by  a  minority,  speaking  a  foreign 
tongue,  without  any  voice  in  the  framing  of  their  own 
laws  and  without  any  rights  as  citizens.  It  will  pass, 
and  the  Transvaal  will  take  its  natural  place  in  the 
federation  of  united  South  Africa. 

On  the  west  of  the  Transvaal  stretches  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  Protectorate  of  Bechuanaland,  now  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  railway  to  Matabeleland,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  but  small  compensation  for  the  rinderpest 
which  has  swept  off  the  herds  of  South  Africa. 

To  the  north  lies  the  land  of  controversy  and  of 
mystery,  the  famous  Charterland  of  Rhodesia,  a  ter¬ 
ritory  many  times  larger  than  the  German  Empire, 
which  has  been  reclaimed  from  savagery  to  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  civilization  by  the  genius  of  the  only  million¬ 
aire  with  imagination  which  the  century  has  brought 
forth.  The  British  South  African  Company,  which  in 
1 889  received  a  Royal  Charter  authorizing  it  to  develop 
and  administer  the  lands  lying  between  Bechuana¬ 
land  and  the  Zambezi,  was  the  creation  of  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  brain.  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Diamond  King  of 
South  Africa,  had  a  soul  above  diamonds.  He  saw 
that  the  territory  lying  north  of  Bechuanaland 
would  be  snapped  up  by  the  Germans  or  secured  for 
ranching  by  the  Boers  trekking  from  the  Transvaal. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany  with  a  capital  of  two  millions  and  more  which 
would  enable  him  "to  paint  the  African  map  British 
red  ”  all  the  way  up  to  the  Zambezi.  The  Imperial 
Government  absolutely  refused  to  expend  a  pound  on 
anysuch  enterprise.  Mr.  Rhodes  undertook  to  raise 
the  money  and  to  direct  the  operation.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  believing,  as  they  said,  that  such  a  chartered 
company  could  "relieve  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
from  diplomatic  difficulties  and  heavy  expenditure,” 
granted  the  charter. 

Then  Mr.  Rhodes  set  to  work.  He  put  his  own 
money  into  the  Company,  and  others,  inspired  by  a 
similar  enthusiasm,  joined  theircapital  to  his.  On 
June  28th,  1890,  the  pioneer  expedition  of  200 
Europeans  and  150  laborers,  accompanied  by  500 
mounted  police,  set  out  to  take  possession  of  the 
Land  of  Ophir.  They  cut  a  road  for  400  miles 
across  the  country,  established  posts  and  stations; 
and  at  last  were  disbanded  at  Fort  Salisbury  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19th,  having  established  themselves  in 
Mashonalahd  at  a  net  cost  of  £89,285,  los.  od.  with¬ 
out  firing  a  shot  or  spending  a  life.  Settlers  in 
search  of  gold  poured  into  the  country.  To  feed  them 
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it  was  necessary  to  open  a  way  to  the  sea  at  Beira, 
and  this  brought  them  into  sharp  collision  witli  the 
Portuguese.  The  difficulty  was  arranged  by  a  con¬ 
cession  for  the  construction  of  a  rail^way  from  the 
sea  to  the  upland  held  by  the  Company,  over  which 
goods  can  be  brought  without  paying  any  other  tax 
but  a  transit  duty  of  three  percent.  The  mines  in  Ma- 
shonaland  were  in  full  work  when  a  new  difficulty 
loomed  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  new  colony. 
Lobengula,  the  Chief  of  the  warlike  Matabele,  was 
urged  by  his  young  warriors  to  allow  them  to  flash 
their  spears  on  the  newcomers.  He  resisted  for  a 
time:  but  at  last  he  gave  way.  An  rw/r  threatened 
the  miners  with  destruction.  Mr.  Rhodes  instantly 
took  action.  Placing  ,£50,000  to  the  credit  of  the 
Company,  he  ordered  Dr,  Jameson  to  raise  and  equip 
an  expeditionary  force  and  to  march  on  Bulawayo, 
Lobengula  s  kraal.  One  little  force,*  i.saystrong.  of 
whom  only  672  were  whites,  marched  from  the  east; 
another  of  445  of  the  Bechuanaland  police  came 
from  the  south.  Against  them  Lobengula  hurled 
first  5,000,  then  7.ooo  of  his  best  fighting  men.  They 
dashed  themselves  to  pieces  against  the  British  laager. 
Buluwayo  was  captured,  Lobengula  fled,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  found  himself  in  possession  of  Matabeleland, 
His  force  had  only  lost  84  men  killed  and  55 
wounded.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  was  only 
.£t  13,488  2s,  \\ii.  This  was  in  1893.  The  success 
was  too  brilliant  and  too  complete.  It  tempted  Dr. 
Jameson  to  essay  the  daring  raid  on  the  Transvaal, 
which  in  the  early  days  of  1S95  led  to  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing  a  disaster.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Jameson's  force 
made  prisoners,  but  the  Matabele,  seeing  the  country 
denuded  of  its  usual  garrison,  rose  in  revolt.  Then 
the  Imperial  authorities  were  compelled  to  intervene, 
and  send  up  troops  to  assist  the  colonists  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  insurgent  natives.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
altho  in  disgrace,  and  stripped  of  all  his  offices,  was 
still  the  master  of  the  situation.  The  natives  trusted 
him  anJ  accepted  terms  of  peace  on  his  guaranty. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  the  constitution 
of  the  Charter  was  modified  so  as  to  place  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Company  in  the  hands 
of  a  representative  of  the  Crown. 

The  future  of  Rhodesia,  which  covers  a  region  of 
750,000  square  miles  stretching  from  the  Transvaal 
to  Tanganyika,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  paying 
gold  that  may  be  discovered.  Plenty  of  auriferous 
mineral  exists,  but  until  the  stamps  needed  to  crush 
the  ore  can  be  brought  up,  nothing  can  be  said  posi¬ 
tively  as  to  the  fate  of  the  millions  which  have  been 
invested  under  the  aegis  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
Mr.  Rhodes  himself  is  as  confident  as  ever  in  the  fu- 
fure  of  the  country  that  bears  his  name.  It  will,  he 
believes,  yield  good  dividends  as  well  as  good  politics 
— but  of  the  two  he  is  much  more  anxious  about  the 
latter. 

History  is  still  in  the  making  in  South  Africa;  but 
unless  all  past  experience  fails  us  as  a  guide  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  future,  the  hold  on  South  Africa 
now  acquired  by  the  English-speaking  race  will  never 
be  relaxed.  The  Cape  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
of  the  British  Empire.  Without  the  coaling  stations 
at  Simon’s  Bay,  steam  communication  between  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Australia  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Hence  the  retention  of  the  Cape,  and  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  safety  of  the  Cape,  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which,  if  threatened,  the  British  at  home  and  over¬ 
sea  regard  as  necessary  to  fight  for  without  discussion 
and  without  phrase. 

London,  England. 

The  German  Empire  in  Africa. 

BY  F.  BLEY, 

Latk  District  Governor  in  East  Africa,  and  Member  of  the 
German  East  .African  Society. 

It  was  the  political  principle  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  up  to  very  recent  times  not  to  seek' colonial 
aggrandizement.  Prince  Bismarck  took  possession 
of  African  lands  mainly  because  of  their  possible 
worth,  as  objects  of  future  barter.  A  colony  had 
been  founded  in  southern  Brazil  by  a  union  of  patri¬ 
ots  in  Hamburg  as  early  as  1848;  but  this  idea  of 
obtaining  a  tr.n3marine  outlet  for  surplus  German 
enterprise  fell  in  abeyance  with  so  many  other  popu¬ 
lar  ideals  of  that  revolutionary  year. 

The  nation  lived  to  see  the  axiom  set  up  that  the 
flag  of  the  Fatherland  was  to  follow,  nit  precede 
German  merchantmen  or  pioneers,  and  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Count  Caprivi, 
that  "the  worst  thing  that  any  one  could  do  to  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  to  give  it  the  whole  of  Africa." 

In  contrast  to  this  view  stands  the  opinion  of  the 
men  who  are  practically  active  in  colonial  affairs; 


they  believe  that  the  future  of  the  German  race  will 
be  determined  essentially  upon  the  soil  of  Africa. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
map  of  the  great  Dark  Continent,  and  contemplate 
the  historic  struggleof  the  Low  German  Boers  against 
the  aggressive  tendencies  of  Great  Britain,  to  find 
a  support  for  this  hypothesis. 

The  Germans  received  the  accounts  of  Krapf, 
Mauch,  Rohlf  and  Schweinfurth,  their  native  explor¬ 
ers  in  Africa,  with  skeptical  indifference.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  canal  the  English  greeted  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Burton,  Speke,  and  even  those  of  Stan¬ 
ley,  as  self-evident  facts,  saying  to  themselves,  in 
accordance  with  their  wonted  material  sense,  that 
the  interior  of  Africa  could  not  be  a  sun-parched 
desert,  possibly  because  mighty  rivers  flowed  down 
from  the  interior,  and  products  were  brought  away 
from  it  by  traders. 

II  the  English  Government  did  not  at  once  seize 
the  territory  thus  recognized  as  fertile  and  valuable, 
the  reason  lay  in  the  fact  of  its  having  its  hands  full 
at  the  time  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in 
the  fact  that  it  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  German  character  under 
the  guidance  of  Prince  Bismarck,  From  a  people 
given  up  to  romantic  idealism,  a  nation  of  iron¬ 
like  hardness  of  will  had  been  evolved,  which,  when 
the  partition  ol  Africa  began,  was  to  demand  its  due 
share  of  spoils  and  conquests. 

England  looked  on  while  Germany  acquired  Afri¬ 
can  territory  in  the  east  and  west  with  surprise  and 
good-natured  mockery  at  first.  But  when  it  saw  that 
the  land-rat  had  not  fallen  into  the  water  by  acci¬ 
dent,  but  knew  how  to  swim  and  intended  to  keep 
on,  British  envy  was  aroused.  And  by  degrees  it  has 
learned  to  see  in  Germany  a  power  which  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  encounter  henceforth,  not  only  in  the  Dark 
Continent,  but  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  beginning  this  jealousy  was  exerted  with 
some  success.  From  longitude  48  east,  around  Cape 
Guardafui  to  Rovuma,  Dr.  Peters  had  laid  claim  to 
the  coast-lands  in  the  name  of  Germany.  And  if 
German  diplomacy  had  acquiesced  in  his  plans,  the 
flag  of  Germany  would  be  waving  to-day  over 
Uganda  and  the  palaces  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
Instead  of  this  the  Government  signed  one  treaty 
after  another,  allowing  that  which  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  de  facto  to  become  a  subject  of  dispute  and 
the  claims  of  others,  while  the  German  people  in  the 
ingratitude  it  showed  to  the  founder  of  its  East  Afri¬ 
can  colonies,  proved  once  again  its  want  of  insight 
into  the  historic  task  of  helping  to  extend  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Fortunately,  that  part  of  East  Africa  which  was 
assured  to  Germany  is  the  more  valuable  one.  Its 
boundaries  inclose  an  area  of  885,000  square  kilo¬ 
meters,  which  is  to  say  an  area  twice  as  large  as  the 
German  Empire.  In  this  territory  lie  Lake  Tangan¬ 
yika,  Lake  Victoria  and  the  north  side  of  the  Nyassa . 
The  wonderful  summit  of  the  ice-covered  Kiliman¬ 
jaro  sends  from  its  fountain  sources  the  clear,  spark¬ 
ling  rivers  of  the  Pangani,  while  the  rivers  Wami, 
Lungerengere  and  Kingani  have  their  origin  in  the 
wooded  sides  of  Usagaraand  Ukami,  which  remind 
one  of  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Hartz  and  the 
Salz  Kammergut. 

The  Rufiji  River  is  navigable  for  boats  of  2'/i 
meters  displacement  as  far  as  the  Pangani'Cataracts, 
and  the  seaboard  of  this  province  is  the  richest  in 
harbors  of  all  the  East  African  coast. 

The  natives,  who  belong  essentially  to  the  Bantu 
race,  are  divided  into  several  branches  with  various 
traits.  On  the  whole  they  are  tractable,  and  may  be 
trained  to  work  if  they  are  treated  with  justice  and 
humanity.  Nor  is  a  certain  superior  intelligence  and 
capacity  for  reflection  wanting  to  them.  It  happened 
more  than  once  during  my  sojourn  among  them  that 
their  chieftains  expressed  a  sense  of  their  own  native 
want  of  the  talent  for  organization.  "  It  is  good  you 
are  here,  lord,”  the  chieftain  in  my  station,  Usun- 
gula,  declared  often.  "You  understand  things  better 
than  we  do.  Look  at  this  house.  It  is  made  ol  the 
clay  of  our  earth  and  with  the  hands  of  our  bodies; 
but  it  was  your  head  that  ga-/e  to  it  regularity  and 
great  size.  You  take  the  ax  to  labor,  and  the  hatred 
of  brothers  you  allay  by  treaties  of  peace.  Youaione 
are  lord,  and  it  is  well.  Each  of  us  strove  to  be  mas¬ 
ter,  and  none  was.  But  you  are  rich;  you  have  pieces 
of  shining  silver,  and  the  caravans  bring  you  more 
continually  for  our  people.  We  went  in  rags,  and 
hunger  ate  at  our  vitals  in  the  wet  seasons  of  the 
year.  We  have  clothes  now  in  our  huts  as  fine  as 
those  of  Arabic  traders,  and  we  possess  bright  rupees 
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with  which  to  buy  us  g'oats  and  fowls  and  rice  when 
we  are  hunj^ry.  You  are  lord,  for  you  knew  how  to 
order  all  things  so  as  to  make  them  flow  even  and 
smooth  as  the  little  rains.” 

In  regard  to  its  soil,  East  Africa  affords  considerable 
variety,  as  is  evident,  indeed,  that  it  must,  by  reason 
of  its  topography.  There  are  no  mighty  primeval 
forests,  such  as  cover  the  mountain  districts  of  Cey¬ 
lon  and  Sumatra;  but  the  wooded  mountain  districts 
of  Usambara,  Usagara,  Ukami  and  Ukonde,  as  well 
as  its  boundary  districts  of  Kilimanjaro,  are  well 
suited  for  plantations  to  be  carried  on  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  those  of  the  Dutch;  while  in  the  bottom-lands, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  rice,  and  certain  kinds  of  spices, 
flourish  luxuriantly. 

The  capital  of  the  province  of  Dar-es-Salaam,  in  the 
point  of  construction,  is  a  pattern  city,  and,  what  is 
the  chief  thing,  the  plantations  of  Usambara  are  ma¬ 
king  brilliant  progress.  The  coffee  raised  there  is 
rapidly  winning  a  market  for  itself.  In  short,  there 
can  exist  no  doubt  but  that  German  East  Africa  will 
succeed  before  long  in  furnishing  valuable  agricultural 
products  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  German 
industry.  Our  capitalists  perceive  this  too,  for  they 
are  investing  more  and  more  in  East  African  stocks. 

Many  of  the  original  African  products  are  doomed 
to  fall  away,  and  ultimately  to  entirely  disappear. 
Copal  will  probably  begin  to  be  furnished  from  the 
far  interior  after  the  supply  has  been  exhausted  on 
the  coast-land,  and  continue  to  be  an  article  of  trade 
for  some  years  to  come,  copal-trees  being  found  in¬ 
land,  indicating  the  existence  of  this  fossil  gum 
there.  But  the  days  of  the  ivory  trade  are  numbered ; 
it  must  end  with  the  vanishing  of  the  elephant  herds. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  for  with  the  passing  away  of  these  herds  will 
cease  the  brutal  hunting  of  the  natives  as  slaves  to 
carry  tusks;  and,  possibly,  the  few  remaininganimals 
may  then  be  trained  for  beasts  ol  burden,  as  elephants 
are  in  India.  With  no  more  slave  raids  there  will 
likewise  end  the  internecine  wars  which  have  hin¬ 
dered  the  natural  increase  of  the  native  population 
hitherto.  In  the  long  run  the  negro  comprises  the 
chief  wealth  of  Africa.  The  advance  of  civilization 
and  its  need  for  increasing  quantities  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  depends  upon  the  multiplication  of  pop¬ 
ulation. 

East  Africa  has  an  advantage  over  all  tropical 
provinces  belonging  to  Germany,  in  possessing  in  the 
high  lying  district  of  Uhehe  and  the  border  moun¬ 
tains  ol  the  Nyassa  moist  meadow-lands  in  which  the 
usual  unhealthy  conditions  of  equatorial  latitude  are 
neutralized  by  an  Alpine-like  climate. 

The  present  Governor  intends,  with  the  aid  of  in¬ 
fluential  corporations,  to  make  use  of  this  most  fa¬ 
vored  locality  by  establishing  a  peasant  settlement 
therein,  m  which  case  I  hope  the  settlement  will  de¬ 
vote  its  energies,  not  to  raising  grain,  but  to  breeding 
cattle,  raising  ostrich  herds,  and  the  like,  after  the 
manner  followed  by  the  Boers  in  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Nyassa  district 
and  Uhehe  resemble  those  of  the  Free  State  in  all 
particulars.  What  will  be  the  result  of  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  a  colony  of  white  men  to  these  mountain 
regions  is  an  open  question.  Everything  appears  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  increase  of  the  Caucasian  race  there. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  in  the  two  other  chief 
possessions  of  West  Africa  are  similar  to  those  of 
German  East  Africa,  except,  indeed,  as  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  two  last  mentioned  districts.  In  Togo  and 
Kamerun  the  hinterland  had  been  allowed  to  be  de¬ 
plorably  cut  into,  and  partly  cut  off,  by  other  Powers 
ft  was  above  all  in  the  Togo  treaties  that  the  German 
Government  erred  gravely,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  spe¬ 
cious  gain  of  a  strip  of  coast  twenty-five  kilometers 
long,  it  relinquished  the  piece  of  territory  which  con 
nected  its  possessions  with  the  Niger  River.  Borgu 
and  Gurmawere  ceded  to  France,  and  with  the  con¬ 
cession  the  expansion  of  German  influence  was  relin¬ 
quished  toward  the  north.  The  land  which  lemaiiis 
in  our  possession,  however,  is  most  valuable.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  double  range  ol  mountains,  which  rise 
abruptly  from  an  undulating  plain,  and  give  origin  to 
numerous  rivers  which  flow  from  their  sides  to  the 
coast — the  Mono,  Haho,  Sio,  Tojie,  and  the  tributaries 
ol  the  Volta:  Kalagba,  Djavoe,  Deine,  Konsu,  Asu- 
koho  and  0;i.  The  great  Volta  itsell  flows  through 
the  highland  in  a  broad  valley,  and  is  navigable  from 
Kra  ji  on  downward. 

Togo  could  be  reckoned  among  the  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  as  far  as  the  climate  is  concern¬ 
ed,  for  the  season  of  maximum  heat  corresponds 
with  the  Northern  winter,  and  that  of  minimum 
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heut  to  the  Northern  summer.  The  coldest  months 
are  those  of  July  and  Auf^ust.  The  principal  products 
of  the  soil  are  brought  to  the  trading  factories  that 
have  been  established  in  the  province  by  native  ne¬ 
groes,  who  compose  a  branch  of  the  SGdan  negroes, 
and  possess  the  sameenegetictraits which  distinguish 
the  Sudanese. 

Among  these  products  are  palm-tree-oil  and  nuts, 
copra, cocoanuts,  gutta-percha  and  ivory.  Plantations 
also  of  coffee  and  Manihot  Glaziovii\\'^wz  been  laid  out. 

Still  more  favorable  than  Togo  seems  to  be  the 
situation  of  the  plantations  in  Kamerun;  for  the 
mountains  of  the  province  draw  near  the  coast,  and 
their  western  slope  affords,  in  its  soil  of  decayed  lava, 
with  plentiful  rainfalls,  the  most  excellent  conditions 
for  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  and  coffee  trees.  Over 
half  a  million  of  cocoa-trees  already  stand  on  this 
slope,  and  new  plantations  are  about  to  be  started. 

The  other  products  are  the  same  as  in  Togo.  In  the 
south  a  kind  of  coffee  bush  has  been  discovered, 
which  may,  perhaps,  obtain  importance  some  day  as 
a  staple  article. 

German  Southwest  Africa  presents  quite  different 
conditions,  being  of  a  sub-tropical  character,  and 
suitable  for  European  immigrants.  It  is  the  last  ter¬ 
ritory  acquired  by  Germany.  Herr  von  Luderitz 
bought  it  in  the  year  1883,  without  knowing  much 
about  it,  and  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
Imperial  flagship  “  Lcipsic”  in  1884. 

It  appeared  to  be  of  little  worth.  The  coast, 
which  stretches  from  Cunene  to  the  Orange  River, 
that  is  to  say  from  a  Portuguese  to  an  English  col¬ 
ony,  is  not  merely  inhospitable,  it  is  dreadful.  Sand- 
dunes  squat  like  bands  of  crouching  Titans  on  it  and 
shift  from  place  to  place,  burying  all  beneath  them. 
The  only  harbor,  Angra  P.equena,  affords  but  a  bad 
connection  with  the  interior,  and  Walftsch  Bay  with 
its  tolerable  inlet  into  Damaraland,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  all-grasping  English.  So  the  acquisition  of 
Southwest  Africa  appeared  a  poor  enough  bargain, 
and  Germans  generally  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
wandering  sand-hills  could  not  so  much  as  supply  a 
turtle  with  water  and  food  to  keep  it  alive.  But 
Luderitz  bethought  himself  of  the  fact  that  a  flourish¬ 
ing  export  trade  in  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gums, 
skins  and  horns,  had  been  carried  on  from  this  coun¬ 
try  as  late  as  i860;  and,  granting  that  the  game  in 
the  meanwhile  might  have  become  exterminated,  still 
the  grass-lands  must  remain  which  had  supported  it. 
Besides,  as  late  as  the  development  of  Kimberley, 
in  1872,  large  numbers  of  cattle  had  been  shipped 
from  here  to  the  country  of  the  Boers.  Hence  fertile 
lands  must  lie  somewhere,  and  Liideritz  thought  he 
recognized  them  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior. 

Unfortunately  he  met  with  his  death  on  an  explor¬ 
ing  tour,  and  before  he  had  had  the  time  to  convey 
his  own  growing  conviction  of  the  immense  worth  of 
Southwest  Africa  to  his  countrymen  at  home.  The 
Government  was  so  ignorant  that  it  felt  embarrassed 
and  annoyed  over  the  need  of  settling  with  the  heirs  of 
the  courageous  man,  and  regarded  the  offer  of  a  syn¬ 
dicate  in  1885  to  purchase  the  Liideritz  family  claims 
as  a  favor  to  the  State.  Its  inadequate  protection, 
furthermore,  and  its  ill  management  of  the  province, 
encouraged  the  English  to  stir  up  the  natives  to  re¬ 
bellion;  and  these  political  difficulties  discouraged, 
of  course,  money  investment.  Southwest  Africa,  in 
short,  was  considered  for  a  long  time  as  a  very  bad 
job;  and  Count  Caprivi  appears  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  cede  it  to  England  in  1890,  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  occur.  It  was  public  opinion 
chiefly  which  saved  the  province  to  the  German 
Crown;  for  the  scientific  reports  of  travelers  slowly 
and  surely  aroused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  its  poten¬ 
tialities,  as  well  as  the  determination  to  hold  for 
themselves  what  they  had  acquired.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  meantime,  however,  had  unfortunately 
granted  two  charters  to  English  companies — one  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Southwest  African  Company, 
in  1893,  and  a  second  to  what  became  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  Territories  Land  Company,  in  1895;  and  these 
had  to  remain  in  force  henceforth  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  German  interests.  At  the  present  time  the 
province  can  boast  of  an  energetic  and  circumspect 
Governor.  Major  Leutwein  not  only  facilitates  im¬ 
migration.  but  proposes  to  domesticate  it  by  obtain¬ 
ing  subsidies  for  the  importation  of  such  German 
women  as  are  suitable  to  become  the  wives  of  German 
pioneers. 

These  settlements  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  small 
farms,  with  careful  tillage  of  the  soil,  like  the  farms 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  for  example,  but  as  resem¬ 
bling  rather  the  ranch  farms  of  Texas.  Gardens  and 


orchards,  of  course,  will  be  cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  trading  and  military  posts,  for  the  better  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  inhabitants:  and  there  arc  prospects  of 
some  of  the  more  fertile  sites  along  the  valley  slopes 
being  turned  into  vineyards  and  tobacco  plantations. 
But  the  main  occupation  of  the  settlers  must  be  cat¬ 
tle  breeding  for  long  years  to  come. 

Southwest  Africa  has  a  paradisiacal  climate:  noth¬ 
ing  can  surpass  it.  Altho  the  land  lies  two-thirds  in 
the  Tropic  Zone,  and  only  one-third  in  the  Temper¬ 
ate  Zone,  the  local  configuration  is  such  that  the 
temperature  is  everywnere  moderate,  except  in  the 
district  of  Cunene  and  a  few  inland  sections.  The 
air  of  the  broad,  upland  plains  is  pure  and  dry,  and 
the  juicy  verdure  is  encouraged  into  luxuriant 
growth  by  the  brilliance  of  the  southern  sun.  Al¬ 
ternating  with  the  heat  of  the  day  is  a  coolness  of 
the  night  which  benefits  both  man  and  beast  alike. 
Hoar-frost  is  no  infrequent  occurrence,  and  heavy 
dews  form  during  all  the  dry  season.  The  rainy  sea¬ 
son  falls  in- December  and  January,  and  brings  show¬ 
ers  that  fill  the  beds  of  the  rivers  full  to  their  brims. 

In  summer  the  lower  streams  dry  up,  but  the  water 
courses  under  the  sand  at  no  great  depth,  and  breaks 
out  wherever  there  is  a  rift,  making  puddles  and 
small  ponds.  Irrigation  is  an  easy  task,  and,  when¬ 
ever  it  shall  be  applied  on  a  large  scale,  v^ill  trans¬ 
form  vast  tracts  of  waste  land  into  pasture  grounds. 

As  to  that  one  great  drawback  of  the  country,  the 
so-called  rinderpest,  it  is  already  being  overcome. 
Applied  science  is  sure  to  put  an  end  to  the  plague 
and  further  infection  from  it. 

Less  likelihood  exists  of  the  province  getting  rid  of 
the  moral  hindrances  which  the  bureaucratic  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Government  is  laying  constantly  in 
the  way  of  its  free  development.  I  reckon  among 
these  the  systematic  attempt  which  is  kept  up  to  ex¬ 
clude  Boers  from  the  country.  Is  it  from  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  their  spreading  a  spirit  of  Republican  in¬ 
dependence  therein?  The  Boers  are,  indeed,  intract¬ 
able  in  their  half-civilized  devotion  to  the  idea  of 
political  liberty:  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  compose 
the  best  conceivable  material  for  what  may  be  termed 
a  colonizing  plant.  They  are  industrious,  temperate, 
tough  in  body,  and,  above  all,  experienced  particu¬ 
larly  in  just  those  things  which  pertain  to  South 
African  farming  and  cattle  raising.  It  is  the  very 
element  which  is  needed  by  Germany  to  aid  in  settling 
its  new  African  lands. 

The  present  deprivation  which  the  Government’s 
action  lays  upon  the  colony,  however,  is  not  the  only 
one;  still  more  to  be  regretted  is  likely  to  be  the 
future  consequences  that  must  flow  from  neglect  of 
Boer  good  will  and  welfare.  The  struggle  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  in  South  Africa,  would  be 
accelerated  to  an  end,  if  a  power  like  Germany 
afforded  open  aid  to  the  Dutch.  At  present  the 
Boers  wish  to  become  neither  German  nor  English; 
but  they  will  be  unable  to  resist  subjection  in  the  long 
run  of  time:  and  as  natural  affinity  will  draw  them 
ultimately  to  the  lap  of  Germany,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  Germans,  the  more  wide-spread  and  prosper¬ 
ous  they  have  become.  The  Government  ought  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  encourage  its  subjects  to 
try  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  ways 
and  opinions  of  the  Boers.  The  future  ol  the  white 
race  in  Africa  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  Teutonic 
branches  of  it  can  be  developed. 

The  German  Government  may  be  brought  to  per¬ 
ceive  this,  and  to  let  minor  political  considerations 
drop  into  abeyance,  in  order  to  adjust  its  policy  in 
accordance  with  the  one  great  question  at  stake. 
But  at  present  its  task  appears  to  be  to  seek  colonial 
aggrandizement  per  se;  it  is  even  emulating  Great 
Britain  in  encouraging  colonial  commerce,  all  of 
which  is  a  great  step  in  advance  beyond  its  former 
indifference  to  matters  colonial.  The  final  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  the  subject  of  African  colonization, 
however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  political  future 
is  still  wanting.  At  least  no  evidences  of  such  grasp 
of  the  subject  are  visible  as  yet  to  men  working  in 
Africa. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  added  in  respect  to 
railw-ays  in  the  German  African  provinces.  In  East 
Africa  a  road  extends  from  Tanga  to  Korogwe,  and 
will  be  carried  to  the  Kilimanjaro.  Two  other  roads 
are  planned,  one  from  Dar  es-Salaam  through  Usa- 
ramo,  Ukami,  Usagara  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  an¬ 
other  from  Rufiji  to  the  Pangani  Falls. 

In  Southwest  Africa  there  is  a  railway  from  Swa- 
kopmund  to  Windhoek. 

Berlin,  Germans’. 
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HY  M.  FAUL  GUIKYSSK, 
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Twenty  years  ago  Stanley  descended  the  Kongo, 
and  thus  opened  its  immense  basin  to  European  cu¬ 
pidity.  The  carving  up  of  the  Black  Continent  has 
nearly  been  completed,  tho  its  consequences  may  stdl 
give  rise  to  many  discussions.  But  the  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion  ot  each  of  the  invading  nations  is  now  clearly 
traced,  and  the  difficulties  that  spring  up  from  time 
to  time  are  due  to  a  narrow  sentiment  and  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  true  economic  interests,  which  lead  to 
an  attempt  to  substitute  artificial  limits  for  rational 
and  natural  ones. 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  the  geograph¬ 
ical  conquest  of’Africa.  To  speak  only  of  the  north¬ 
ern  regions,  which  are  naturally  subject  to  French 
influence,  it  may  be  recalled  that  a  Frenchman, 
Caille,  was  the  first  to  penetrate,  in  1828,  into  mys¬ 
terious  Timbuktu.  At  the  same  moment  Clapper- 
ton,  the  Scotchman,  discovered  Lake  Tchad  and  So- 
koto,  while  Bath,  in  1850,  and  Nachtigal,  in  1869, 
explored  the  regions  of  the  middle  Niger  to  Lake 
Tchad,  and  thence  to  the  Nile.  Lenz  reached  Tim¬ 
buktu  in  1880,  and  Flatters,  following  out  the  plans 
of  Duveyrier,  fell  before  the  attacks  of  the  Tuaregs, 
while  striving  to  connect  Algeria  with  the  SCidan. 
The  grand  divisions  of  North  Africa  were  settled. 
The  French  expeditions  into  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Niger  were  about  to  begin  and  to  continue  without 
interruption  down  to  the  present  day  by  the  joining 
of  the  Sfidan  with  Dahomey,  while  a  mission,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Marchand,  connected  the 
French  posts  on  the  Kongo  and  the  Ubangi  with  the 
Nile. 

France  is  one  of  the  earliest  nations  established  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  Dieppe  factories 
there  rival  those  of  Portugal  as  regards  age.  As 
early  as  1626,  the  Senegal  region  attracted  the  tra¬ 
ders  of  Normandy,  one  of  whose  companies  bought 
the  islet,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 
River,  which  became  St.  Louis.  Under  Louis 
XIV  the  Royal  Company  took  possession  of  the 
whole  coast,  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Arguin  to 
Goree,  and  these  territories  were  declared  to  belong 
to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen.  Trade  in 
gums,  hides  and  ivory  brought  good  returns.  But 
the  European  traders  were  stationed  only  along  the 
coasts;  as  was  the  case  in  fact,  till  recent  years,  all 
the  way  to  Gabun.  A  few  small  fortified  store¬ 
houses  sufficed  to  protect  the  traders  against  the 
treachery  of  the  native  chiefs. 

In  1697  the  Governor  of  Senegal.  Andre  Brue, 
went  up  the  river,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
chiefs  along  the  banks,  and  concluded  with  them 
treaties  of  commerce  and  friendship.  But  the  wars 
in  Europe  caused  the  colony  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  lost  it,  retook  it.  but.  finally,  ceded 
it  to  France  in  the  general  peaceof  1815.  It  was  not 
till  1854  that  the  enterprise  began  by  Andre  Brue 
could  be  taken  up  seriously  by  the  real  creator  of 
Senegal,  General  Faidherbe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  region  belonged  to  various 
races.  On  the  right  bank  were  the  Trarza  Moors, 
an  almost  white  race,  mingled  with  half-breeds  and 
blacks,  one  of  the  results  of  slavery.  Successive 
treaties  had  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  abandon 
the  few  settlements  which  they  had  on  the  left  bank. 
An  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  their  interests 
commanded  them  to  live  in  peace  with  us.  On  the 
left  bank  and  in  the  upper  valley  were  pressed  to¬ 
gether  the  Puls  or  Fulahs  of  a  dark  red  hue,  who 
came  from  the  East  and  who  were  shepherds  and 
merchants;  the  Toucouleurs,  half-breeds,  farmers  for 
the  most  part;  and  many  negroes,  pushed  back  by 
the  Puls,  and  with  no  definite  past  history,  but 
under  Mohammedan  influence,  either  through  force 
orsimply  through  contact,  and,  like  the  Toucouleurs 
given  up  to  fetichism.  The  Woloffs  were  in  major¬ 
ity  in  these  negro  races.  They  are  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  are  very  good  laborers,  so  that  there  is 
every  reason  for  us  to  cultivate  their  good  will. 

The  most  profound  peace  now  reigns  through  this 
region, with  no  danger  of  its  being  broken,  and,  con¬ 
sequently.  prosperity  is  increasing  daily.  The  railroad 
from  St.  Louis  to  Dakar  passes  through  fertile  fields 
where  scarcely  two  years  ago  military  acts  of  repres¬ 
sion  were  necessary.  But  when  Faidherbe  wished  to 
proceed  to  the  occupation  of  Upper  Senegal,  he  had 
first  to  break  the  power  at  Medina,  of  the  Toucouleur 
Marabout,  El  Hadji  Homar,  whose  empire  extended 
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fro[n  Lake  Ichacl  to  Scnetial,  and  who,  l)y  terror- 
iziny  anti  fanaticizing  tlie  inhabilants,  hoped  to  be 
able  to  push  us  back  into  the  sea. 

Since  then  tlie  advance  of  I'rench  inlluencc  in 
those  re^ion.s  has  been  more  or  less  rapid,  but  always 
continuous.  The  negro  empires  rise  up  in  a  night, 
and  melt  away  quite  as  quickly.  Hased  on  the  mo¬ 
mentary  power  and  ascendency  of  a  Marabout,  they 
disappear  with  him.  The  grand  influence  of  Tim¬ 
buktu.  which  was  once  exerted  over  the  whole  upper 
and  middle  region  of  the  Niger  basin,  had  a  solid 
reason  forits  existence;  for  the  geographical  position 
of  the  city  made  it  the  commercial  center  of  all  the 
surrounding  regions,  and  causes  it  to  survive  its  politi¬ 
cal  renown  which  exists  no  longer.  The  Empire  of 
Ahmadon,  son  of  El  Hadji  Homar,  was  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule. 

The  expeditions  of  liorgnis-Desbordes,  Gallieni 
and  Archinard,  pushed  back,  but  not  without  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  because  of  the  feeble  means  at 
their  disposal,  the  bands  of  pillagers  and  devastators 
occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger.  The  last  of 
these  chiefs  who  exists  only  by  terrorizingand  massa¬ 
cring  the  inoffensive  inhabitants,  is  Samory,  who 
ha.**  recently  won  such  an  unenviable  reputation 
by  betraying  and  assassinating  an  officer  sent  to 
confer  with  him.  He  is  now  carrying  on  his  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  confines  of  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia  and  the 
Ivory  Coast,  being  driven  more  and  more  into  a  cor¬ 
ner.  An  end  must  be  put  to  this  bandit,  who  yearly 
sacrifices  a  hundred  thousand  unfortunate  beings  in 
order  that  he  may  preserve  his  power. 

The  Niger,  once  in  our  possession  and  joined  by  a 
chain  of  forts  and  soon  by  a  railroad  to  Senegal,  the 
rather  inaccessible  region  of  Futa-Jallon,  which  was  al- 
readyunder  our  protectorate, ought  to  become  an  an- 
nexof  ourpossessions.  This  is  now  the  case.  Senegal 
is  connected  directly  with  our  colony  on  the  Ivory 
Coast.  The  settling  of  the  boundaries  with  the  little 
English  and  Portuguese  colonies  of  Gambia,  which 
are  little  else  than  indentures  into  our  territories,  and 
especially  with  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  has  now 
been  brought  about  by  definite  treaties,  so  that 
France  is  at  last  free  to  advance  into  the  Upper 
Niger  region  by  way  of  Senegal  or  by  the  new  route 
in  process  of  construction,  which  starts  at  Konakry, 
on  the  coast,  and  passes  along  the  Futa-Jallon 
country. 

The  Upper  Niger,  which  resembles  the  Nile  in  its 
periodic  and  fertilizing  overflows,  waters  a  wonder¬ 
fully  rich  region  inhabited  by  peaceable  dwellers  who 
ask  only  to  live  in  quiet  and  security  and  who  could 
promptly  repair  the  evils  caused  by  the  devastators 
from  whom  we  have  delivered  them.  This  region. 
Which  is  within  our  reach,  has  a  great  future  before 
it.  This  is  proved  by  the  whole  history  of  Timbuk¬ 
tu,  of  which  we  have  lately  come  into  possession 
without  any  resistance;  in  fact,  with  the  complicity 
of  its  inhabitants  whom  we  have  thus  delivered  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Tuaregs. 

Timbuktu  is  on  the  confines  of  the  desert  and  the 
great  commercial  center  for  all  the  products  brought 
there  by  the  camel  caravans  and  other  means  of  trans¬ 
port  of  the  neighboring  or  distant  tribes.  Tho  its 
trade  has  considerably  fallen  off,  it  is  rapidly  picking 
up  again,  a  trade  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  still  valued  at  more  than  twenty 
million  dollars  annually.  The  security  which  it  will 
now  enjoy  under  Francewill  soon  restore  to  the  town 
its  old  importance. 

The  chief  scourge  of  the  Sahara  and  at  the  same 
time  the  conductors  of  the  Timbuktu  caravans  are 
the  Tuaregs,  who  are  beginning  to  feel  their  depend¬ 
ence  on  us  since  our  discovery  of  the  grand  reservoir 
lakes  which  play  for  the  Niger  the  same  part,  in  fact,  a 
still  more  important  one,  that  the  ancient  Lake  Moeris 
did  for  the  Nile.  The  important  town  of  Bassikunu 
which  these  lakes'  separate  from  Timbuktu  has 
just  been  taken  possession  of  and  the  vast  region  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  has  become  our  territory.  This 
whole  country  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  fu¬ 
ture  provided  peace  can  be  preserved,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  the  interest  and  duty  of  France  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  against  all  incursions  which,  in  fact,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  rare. 

The  Niger  region  has  become  an  object  of  cupidity 
to  all  the  nations  which  had,  but  a  short  time  ago, 
simple  trading  posts  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  The  destruction  of  the  bloody  despots  of 
Dahomey  and  Ashanti  by  France  and  England, 
has  been  an  inestimable  benefit  to  all  the  peaceable 
peoples  of  the  interior.  But  France  occupies  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  position  in  these  regions.  By  means  of 


hcr_]vory  Coa.st  Colony  her  possessions c.xtcndjo  the 
Kong  States,  traversed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  first 
time  by  Bingcr,  and  which  are  the  center  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Samory.  Our  frontier  line  on  the 
west,  in  the  direction  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  has 
been  fixed  by  treaties,  and  on  the  east,  where  lie  the 
English  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  the  German  Togo,  a 
few  concessions  have  brought  about  a  similar  result; 
so  that  we  are  now  in  complete  possession  of  all  the 
territory  lying  between  these  colonies  and  the  course 
of  the  Niger.  The  actual  occupation  of  these  lands 
was  brought  about  only  a  few  months  ago.  Scarcely 
had  Lieutenant  Hourst  of  our  navy  accomplished  the 
whole  descent  of  the  Niger  than  the  expeditions 
which  had  started  simultaneously  from  theSfidanand 
Dahomey,  under  Lieutenant  Voulet  and  Captain 
Baud,  effected  a  junction,  after  having  established 
posts  in  all  the  principal  centers  of  the  Niger  region. 
But  one  point  remains  unsettled — fixing  the  northern 
boundary  of  French  Dahomey  between  that  colony 
and  the  English  Lagos.  This  is  in  fact  “the  Niger 
question,”  which  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  French  and  English  Foreign  Offices. 

While  Stanley  was  finishing  the  general  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Kongo,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was 
bringing  about  the  formation  of  the  Independent 
Kongo  State,  Brazza,  going  up  the  course  of  the 
Ogove,  reached  by  the  Alima,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kongo,  Stanley  Pool,  where  he  founded  Brazzaville. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  French  Kongo  State, 
which  is  in  communication  with  Lake  Tchad  by  the 
navigable  river  Shari  and  with  the  Nile  by  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal. 

The  important  results  which  the  future  has  instore 
for  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  grave  differences  aris¬ 
ing  on  every  side,  caused  the  bringing  together  of 
the  Berlin  Congress,  which  regulated  these  various 
difficulties.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  decisions 
was  the  proclamation  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Kongo  and  Niger  Rivers,  and  a  declaration  that  a 
tax  must  be  levied  on  all  nations  alike  which  used 
these  rivers,  these  moneys  to  be  employed  for  the 
general  expenses  of  administration,  etc.  France 
gave  her  full  consent  to  this  regulation,  and  it  is  the 
realization  of  this  stipulation  that  she  firmly  demands 
to-day  in  the  case  of  the  Niger. 

The  course  of  the  Niger  is  interrupted  at  Bussa, 
north  of  Dahomey,  by  rapids  which  render  naviga¬ 
tion  very  difficult.  Furthermore,  the  claims — I  may 
almost  say,  the  reprehensible  acts — of  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  have  rendered  access  to  the  river 
almost  impossible  for  Europeans.  France  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  shown,  in  the  treatment  of  this  affair,  a  fee¬ 
bleness  or  a  negligence  which  is  greatly  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  and  which  does  but  little  credit  to  our  diploma¬ 
cy.  The  abandonment  of  the  Mizon  Mission  at  Yola, 
on  the  Upper  Binue,  south  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  of 
the  Areraberg  post  created  by  Toutee,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Niger  below  Bussa.  were  acts  of  culpable 
condescension  to  England. 

During  the  past  year  these  faults  have  been  partly 
repaired  by  the  arrival  at  Bussa  of  Lieutenant  Bre- 
tonnet,  of  the  French  Navy,  who  has  been  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Chief  of  that  region.  It 
is  absolutely  indispensable  that  we  hold  this  town  in 
order  that  the  French  Niger  region  may  have  a  prac¬ 
ticable  communication  with  the  sea.  At  this  moment 
a  commission  is  settling  the  question  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Dahomey  and  Lagos.  France  cannot 
abandon  the  results  obtained  by  Decceur,  Toutee, 
Bellot  and  so  many  other  of  her  noble  sons.  France 
and  England  will  not  fall  out  over  details;  but  we 
occupy  those  regions  legally,  by  treaties  with  the 
native  chiefs  and,  effectively,  by  the  planting  there  of 
our  standard.  It  will  be  dangerous  for  the  English 
to  disturb  us.  We  have  yielded  too  often  to  English 
pretensions.  When  we  decide  to  speak  to  England 
in  a  firm  tone,  especially  when  we  have  justice  on 
our  side,  she  will  have  to  give  way. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  in  the  Niger  region,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  magnificent  result  may  now  be 
considered  accomplished;  the  whole  vast  territory  is 
French  up  to  the  recognized  limits  of  the  foreign  col¬ 
onies.  There  is  but  one  shadow  in  the  picture,  Sa¬ 
mory,  who  cannot,  however,  hold  out  much  longer; 
He  once  disposed  of,  prosperity  will  then  reign,  with¬ 
out  serious  danger  of  any  interruption,  throughout 
these  five  districts,  which  ask  only  to  be  left  to  live 
in  peace  under  our  protectorate  and  whose  intelligent 
inhabitants  appreciate  with  feelings  of  real  joy  our 
gentle  influence. 

^uite  other  are  the  peoples  over  whom  France 
rules  in  her  Kongo  State.  There  begin  the  regions 


which,  along  with  those  of  (juinea.  were  so  long  the 
inexhaustible  source  whence  were  drawn  the  slaves  for 
the  Antilles  and  America;  and  the  reports  of  Speke, 
Burton,  Livingstone  and  others  have  shown  at  the 
price  of  what  monstrous  cruellies  and  massacres  the 
trading  Arabs,  who  exploited  the  eastern  part,  ob¬ 
tained  the  slaves  necessary  for  the  transporting  of 
ivory  and  other  mecchandise.  It  was  none  too  soon 
for  the  Belgians  and  French,  who  occupy  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Kongo,  to  put  an  end  to  this  horrible 
state  of  things.  The  way  of  proceeding  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  is  quite  different,  for  while  we  hear  too  often  of 
conflicts  and  revolts  in  the  Free  State,  it  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  point  out  that  France  has  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  Senegalian  soldiers  on  the  Kongo  and  its  chief 
affluent,  the  Ubangl, 

The  first  tribes  one  meets  in  these  Kongo  regions 
on  leaving  the  coast  are  genuine  savages,  always  at 
war  with  one  another,  often  cannibals,  but  who  can 
be  easily  managed  if  strict  rules  of  justice  and  equity 
are  observed.  The  men  are  good  only  as  carriers  and 
paddlers,  and  are  as  yet  incapable  of  performing  regu¬ 
lar  labor.  But  this  can  be  changed  by  a  slow  and 
continual  effort  on  our  part.  The  further  you  recede 
from  the  coast,  greater  and  greater  becomes  the 
primitive  barbarity.  But  when,  by  the  Shari  River, 
which  empties  into  Lake  Tchad  and  along  whose 
waters  float  our  steam-launches,  or  by  the  Ubangi, 
you  approach  the  districts  under  Mussulman  influ¬ 
ence,  the  situation  improves. 

In  passing  around  Lake  Tchad,  whose  western  and 
southern  shores  are  partly  within  the  zone  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  English  of  the  Niger  and  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  Kamerun,  the  French  possessions  are  found 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  Sfidanese  or 
rather  Saharian  regions,  great  stretches  of  territory 
which  are  often  but  deserts,  and  whose  rare  inhabit¬ 
ants,  the  Tuaregs,  still  inspire  great  fear.  By  the 
Ubangi  River  one  reaches  the  States  of  the  Sultans 
Rafai  and  Zemio,  with  whom  we  are  on  friendly 
terms  on  account  of  our  common  interests.  In  giv¬ 
ing  them  our  support,  we  enable  them  to  exert  an 
influence  over  those  confused  masses  who  participate 
in  theMahdist  movement  and  to  resist  them.  It  was 
through  the  aid  of  Zemio  that  Marchand  was  able  to 
reach  the  basin  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  to  descend  one 
of  its  watercourses,  and  at  this  moment,  doubtless, 
gunboats,  flying  the  French  flag,  float  on  the  Nile  at 
Fashoda.  Abyssinia  is  not  far  away.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Harrar  Railroad,  whose  con¬ 
struction  is  begun,  and  whose  prolongation  toward 
the  interior  is  simply  a  matter  of  time,  starts  from 
our  possessions  of  Djibouti,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tad- 
jurah,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  on  the  consequences  to  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptian  provinces  of  the  Upper  Nile  which  will 
spring  from  this  road. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  as 
they  are  under  a  regular  administration,  and,  in  this 
respect,  may  almost  be  classed  among  European 
nations.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
always  exists  the  danger  in  those  regions  of  a  revolt, 
due  to  Mussulman  fanaticism,  which  has  grown  all  the 
more  arrogant  as  a  result  of  the  shameful  feebleness 
of  what  is  called  oddly  enough  “  the  Concert  of  Eu¬ 
rope."  Tottering  Morocco,  which  is  kept  standing 
only  because  of  the  rivalries  between  the  Powers,  may 
play  at  any  moment  an  important  part  in  a  general 
uprising,  which  would  spread  as  far  as  Tripoli.  But  the 
further  France  penetrates  into  the  Sahara,  occupying 
new  oasesand  making  fresh  treaties  with  the  Tuaregs, 
who  are  so  hard  to  win  over,  but  who  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  having  once  given  their  word,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  obtaining  in  these  northern  parts 
of  Africa  a  state  of  stability  and  security.  When 
one  has  to  do  with  religious  fanaticism,  force  alone 
must  be  counted  upon.  By  showing  that  a  revolt 
will  be  repressed  without  pity,  a  check  may  be  put  to 
a  movement  for  the  starting  of  one. 

As  regards  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  it  stands 
so  without  Africa  proper  that  I  simply  mention  it 
here  in  passing.  It  is  a  world  apart. 

Will  the  French  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  vast  domain  which  is  now  open  to  them  in  the 
Black  Continent  ?  The  changes  at  present  going  on 
in  the  French  public  mind  are  happily  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  Colonial  expansion  in  this  country  was  checked 
by  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  But 
a  movement  in  that  direction  has  now  most  decidedly 
set  in  again.  Just  as  under  the  ancient  regime  the 
younger  sons  of  noble  families  sought  their  fortune 
in  foreign  parts,  so  now  the  children  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  not  being  able  to  find  occupations  at  home,  are 
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bej^inning  toturn  their  faces  toward  the  colonies.  May 
my  fellow-countrymen  recover  that  old  spirit  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  renew  that  early  taste  for  colonization  which 
produced  such  brilliant  results,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  was  not  Frenchmen  who  lost  their  colo¬ 
nies  but  the. miserable  governments  which  they  too 
long  permitted  to  exist. 

Paris,  Fhanch.  _ 

The  Independent  Kongo  State. 

BY  LIEUT. -CHARLES  LEMAIRE, 
Ex-Commissioner  of  the  Equator  District  of  the  Kongo  State. 

The  astonishing  creation  of  a  vast  free  State,  which 
has,  in  twenty  years,  completely  changed  the  great¬ 
est  river  basin  of  the  world,  till  then  profoundly 
buried  in  darkness  and  barbarism,  and  made  it  a  land 
of  order  and  civilization — this  astounding  transforma¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  will  of  a  single  man.  Before  mount¬ 
ing  the  Belgian  throne,  the  then  Duke  de  Brabant,  in 
a  volume  entitled  “  The  Complement  of  the  Work  of 
1830,”  pointed  out  in  the  most  elevated  language  the 
necessity  for  Belgians  to  have  a  colony  beyond  the 
seas.  Become  King,  this  same  prince.  Leopold  II, 
now  sovereign  of  the  Independent  Kongo  State, 
turned  his  attention  forthwith  toward  carrying  out 
this  dream  of  many  years. 

In  1876  the  King  brought  together  in  his  palace  the 
Brussels  Geographical  Congress,  composed  of  well- 
known  men  of  learning,  geographers  and  explorers 
of  all  nations.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  African  Society,  whose  aim  was  to  create  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  stations  from  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  great  lakes  discovered  by  Livingstone. 
This  meant  the  penetrating  into  equatorial  Africa 
from  the  east,  as  all  attempts  from  the  west  had 
failed. 

The  best  known  of  these  expeditions  from  the  west 
was  that  placed  by  the  English  Admiralty  under  the 
orders  of  Capt.  James  K.  Tuckey.  In  1816  Tuckey  . 
went  up  the  Kongo  to  a  distance  of  some  170  miles, 
but  lost  eighteen  men  in  four  months,  which  seemed 
to  check  further  attempts  in  that  direction. 

On  August  9th,  1877,  a  man  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kongo  and  said:  “  It  is  now  999  days  since  I 
left  Zanzibar.  I  have  seen  all  the  lands  known  to 
the  Arabs  of  the  East,  and  during  281  days  I  have 
traversed  countries  which  no  white  man  ever  saw 
before.  I  have  sailed  along  over  1,500  miles  of  a 
wonderful  river  and,  by  making  a  detour  of  some  150 
miles,  I  have  been  able  to  pass  around  forty  cata¬ 
racts.” 

The  man  who  told  this  wonderful  tale  was  Stanley, 
who  had  thus  completed  the  discoveries  of  Living¬ 
stone,  and  who,  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Kongo,  which  could  not  be  approached  from  the 
west,  had  taken  it  at  the  other  end  and  had  de¬ 
scended  from  Nyangwe  to  Banana,  telling  of  his 
thirty-two  fights  which  he  had  had  with  cannibals 
along  the  unknown  river,  of  the  seven  equatorial 
cataracts  (to-day  Stanley  Falls),  of  the  thirty-two 
falls,  of  terrible  privations,  deaths,  massacres,  etc. 

For  the  third  time  Africa  had  now  been  crossed 
from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident.  After  Livingstone 
and  Cameron,  Stanley  had  traversed  those  regions 
marked  on  the  maps  as  ierra  incogjtita.  Doubtless 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  awaited  the  brave  adven¬ 
turer.  Not  at  all,  Europe  pretended  to  see  in 
Stanley  signs  of  an  impostor  and  mistrusted  him. 
But  he  inspired  confidence  in  the  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  and  from  this  confidence  was  to  spring  the  fu¬ 
ture  State  of  Kongo. 

In  1873,  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  auspices 
of  Leopold  II,  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the 
Upper  Kongo  was  formed.  Its  purpose  was  to  do 
on  the  West  Coast  what  the  International  African  So¬ 
ciety  was  endeavoring  to  accomplish  on  the  East 
Coast.  This  new  organization  also  determined  to 
foster  commercial  development,  which  is  the  best  way 
to  get  into  contact  with  the  negroes. 

An  expedition,  whose  aim  was  the  study  of  this 
whole  question  in  detail  and  on  the  spot,  was  imme¬ 
diately  organized  and  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Stanley,  who,  in  1879,  again  appeared  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kongo,  and  set  to  work  to  perform  the  duties 
assigned  him.  These  duties  were  to  examine  into  the 
navigability  of  the  river  and  its  affluents,  to  enter  into 
peaceful  commercial  and  political  relations  with  the 
natives  to  secure  territorial  concessions,  to  establish 
posts,  conclude  treaties,  to  learn  what  were  the  ex¬ 
ploitable  riches  of  the  region,  to  decide  what  lines  of 
artificial  communication  could  be  opened,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  find  out  if  it  would  be  possible  to  link. 


by  means  of  a  railroad,  the  Atlantic  Coast  with  the 
river  system  of  Central  Africa.  This  program  re¬ 
veals  the  long-cherished  dream  of  Leopold  II— the 
desire  to  create  an  outlet  for  the  industrial  activity 
of  his  people,  to  spread  the  benefits  of  civilization  by 
means  of  commerce  and  labor,  and  to  found,  without 
the  effusion  of  blood  which  characterized  earlier  con¬ 
quests  in  Africa,  a  grand,  rich  colony  that,  later, 
could  be  handed  over  to  Belgium. 

Full  of  enthusiasm.  Belgian  officers  begged  to  join 
the  expedition,  and,  accompanied  by  them,  Stanley 
sailed  up  the  noble  river  and  its  branches,  making 
treaties  and  dropping  along  its  banks  his  agents, 
whom  he  inflamed  with  his  own  enterprising  ardor. 
And  in  the  footsteps  of  these  bold  pioneers  followed 
missionaries,  scientists,  merchants,  and.  curiously 
enough,  even  tourists,  some  of  whom  were  so  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  enterprise  that  they  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  share  its  dangers  and  hardships  along¬ 
side  of  the  Belgians,  Such,  for  instance,  was 
Lieutenant  Mohun,  U.  S.  A.,  consular  agent,  charged 
by"  his  Government  with  a  mission  to  the  Kongo,  who 
made  this  whole  campaign. 

In  the  end  the  decisive  results  obtained  by  this 
Stanley  expedition  led  the  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  the  Upper  Kongo  to  transform  itself  into  an  Inter¬ 
national  Kongo  Association,  so  that  the  newly  ex¬ 
plored  territories  could  be  brought  under  a  strong 
and  independent  administration,  emanating  from  a 
duly  established  authority,  recognized  as  such  by  the 
principal  nations  of  the  world. 

Toward  the  end  of  1883,  the  International  Kongo 
Association  had  in  its  possession  more  than  10,000 
treaties  signed  by  the  native  chiefs,  who  voluntarily 
ceded  their  sovereign  rights  over  the  lands  which 
they  occupied.  While  continuing  its  active  work  in 
Africa,  the  Association  entered  into  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Great  Powers,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  the  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  in  the  Kongo 
basin  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  immunities  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  a  State.  The  United  States  was  first, 
on  April  loth,  1884,  to  recognize  the  new  State,  and, 
seven  months  later,  the  German  Empire  followed  this 
good  example. 

On  November  15th,  1884.  opened  the  Conference 
of  Berlin,  assembled  to  regulate,  in  a  spirit  of  mutu¬ 
al  amity,  "the  conditions  which  should  assure  the 
development  of  commerce  on  the  Kongo  and  prevent 
contentions  and  misunderstandings.”  This  memo¬ 
rable  conference  traced  the  limits  of  the  conventional 
basin  of  the  Kongo,  indicated  what  the  enconomic 
legislation  should  be  for  its  government,  declared  its 
neutrality,  that  it  should  be  under  the  protection  of 
nations,  that  free  navigation  and  liberty  of  con- 
scienceshould  be  assured,  that  the  slave-trade  should 
be  prohibited,  and  finally  decided  that,  "in  order  to 
protect  the  native  population  from  the  evils  of  war, 
all  serious  differences  concerning  the  limits,  or  within 
the  limits,  of  the  territories  designated  by  the  con¬ 
ference  should  be  submitted  to  the  mediation  of  one 
or  several  Governments.” 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  most  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  imitating  the  example  set  by  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
the  International  Kongo  Association,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  itself  having,  on  February  26tb,  1885,  adhered  to 
the  resolutions  promulgated  by  the  Conference,  Prince 
Bismarck  closed  the  assembly  with  a  speech  in  which 
he  expressed  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  State. 

But  a  ruler  for  the  State  was  necessary.  The 
Berlin  Conference  had  unanimously  proposed  Leo¬ 
pold  II.  Thereupon  the  Belgian  Parliament  author¬ 
ized  the  King  to  accept  the  new  sovereignty  by  de¬ 
claring  that  "the  union  between  Belgium  and  the 
new  State  will  be  an  exclusively  personal  one.”  The 
Government  was  then  immediately  organized,  and  in 
July,  1885,  the  constitution  of  the  Kongo  State  was 
proclaimed  at  Banana  and  at  all  the  stations  of  the 
interior  districts.  In  August  of  the  same  year  Leo¬ 
pold  notified  all  the  Powers  of  the  creation  of  the 
Independent  Kongo  State  and  that  he  had  become  its 
ruler.  The  declaration  of  neutrality  immediately 
followed,  and  the  State  was  thus  definitively  founded. 

By  this  time  Stanley  had,  by  the  aid  of  three  little 
steamers,  got  up  the  river  as  high  as  Stanley  Falls, 
and  had  explored  several  of  its  affluents,  while  still 
others  were  explored  by  his  successors,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  what  there  was  in 
that  great  white  blank  found  on  even  the  latest  maps 
at  that  time.  It  had  been  learned  that  at  some  200 
miles  from  Matadi,  which  the  great  ocean  steamers 
could  reach,  spread  out  an  Incomparable  river 


system,  some  20,000  miles  of  whose  banks,  accessible 
to  steamers,  had  been  visited.  The  world  now  knows 
that  this  immense  basin  was  a  hundred  times  larger 
than  Belgium,  that  it  was  once  a  vast  fresh-water 
lake,  which  buried  for  a  time  the  fecundity  of  the 
submerged  soil;  that  this  great  plain  was  virgin, 
waiting  for  a  comer;  that  it  was  covered  with  the' 
richest  of  tropical  vegetation,  and  was  cut  up  by  a 
network  of  navigable  waters,  the  like  of  which  could 
be  found,  probably,  nowhere  else  on  the  globe — for 
there  is  no  point  on  it  more  than  sixty  miles  from  a 
river-bank;  that  the  region  was  peopled  with  millions 
of  negroes,  those  incomparable  laborers  of  the 
tropics. 

But  Stanley  declared  to  all  who  would  listen  that 
the  full  possibilities  of  the  region  could  be  realized 
only  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  railway  which 
should  connect  Matadi  with  Leopoldville.  He  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  no  other  road  was  necessary  unless 
one  wished  to  reach  the  most  distant  confines  of 
Central  Africa  and  to  pass  from  the  basin  of  the 
Kongo  into  that  of  the  Tchad,  the  Nile  and  the  Zam¬ 
bezi.  Thereupon  came  to  the  aid  of  the  King  daring 
men  who  promised  to  build  the  road  from  the  oceam 
to  Stanley  Pool.  Nothing  daunted  them — neither' 
numerousdeaths,the  continual  disappointments  at  the 
start,  nor  the  unmerited  attacks  of  low  politicians.. 
So  from  1889,  the  year  when  the  work  began  im 
Matadi,  until  the  present  moment,  the  gigantic  labor 
has  gone  on,  so  slowly  at  first  that  even  the  most 
sanguine  lost  heart,  then  faster  and  faster,  till  finally 
the  whistle  of  the  first  locomotive  from  Matadi: 
reached  Stanley  Pool  and  was  answered  by  the  whis¬ 
tles  of  the  steamers  on  the  Upper  Kongo.  This, 
memorable  event  happened  at  the  moment  I  was. 
writing  these  lines;  and  I  can  easily  imagine  the- 
emotion  it  must  have  occasioned  in  the  hearts  of  the- 
white  men  assembled  on  that  occasion  from  every' 
part  of  the  Pool. 

Under  the  pressure  of  political  parties,  the  Belgiam 
Government,  which  had  accorded  to  the  Kongo  Rail¬ 
way  undertaking  a  certain  amount  of  pecuniary  sup¬ 
port,  was  forced  to  send  out  in  1895  a  technical  com¬ 
mission  charged  with  drawing  up  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  work  already  finished  or  under  way,, 
on  the  possibility  of  completing  the  whole  enterprise- 
and  on  the  amount  of  traffic  which  would  probably 
occur  on  the  line.  This  commission,  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  in  its  statements,  reported  that  the 
work  on  the  road  was  well  done,  that  the  rolling 
stock  was  well  made  and  properly  mounted,  that  the 
trains  ran  regularly,  that  the  whole  labor  could  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  1900,  and  that  the  road  could 
do  an  annual  business  amounting  to  30.000  tons' 
weight.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  road  will  be  ready 
from  one  end  to  the  other  and  inaugurated  this 
coming  May,  thus  requiring  half  the  time  for  com¬ 
pletion  stated  by  the  commission,  while  the  engineers 
now  declare  that  it  can  easily  handle  60.000  tons  of 
merchandise  annually. 

While  the  railway  was  being  finished,  European 
establishments  of  one  kind  and  another  began  to 
spring  upon  all  sides.  Trees  supplanted  brushwood. 
From  year  to  year  new  steamboats,  carried  up  over¬ 
land,  piece  by  piece  on  the  backs  of  men,  were  put 
together  on  the  Upper  Kongo.  Commercial  agen¬ 
cies  were  set  up  on  every  hand,  while  Catholic  and 
Protestant  missionaries  divided  the  country  among 
them  up  as  high  as  Tanganyika. 

A  few  figures  will  give  a  more  striking  and  exact 
idea  of  the  present  situation  on  the  Kongo.  There 
are  now  forty-five  steamers  constantly  plying  on  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Kongo  and  its  affluents,  trans¬ 
porting  merchandise,  food  and  troops,  thus  carrying 
life  and  progress  everywhere.  It  is  true  that  the 
largest  of  them  are  of  only  forty-five  tons  burden, 
for,  as  has  already  been  said,  they  had  to  be  brought 
up  from  the  coast  on  the  backs  of  men.  But  now, 
thanks  to  the  railway,  a  steamer  of  250  tons  has 
reached  the  Pool,  where  it  will  be  at  work  in  two 
months  more.  Another  of  the  same  capacity  is  now 
being  built  at  Antwerp  and  will  join  its  sister  in  due 
time. 

What  do  these  steamers  carry?  All'those  products 
collected  since  the  fourteenth  century  till  now  only 
along  the  coasts  of  Africa — ivory,  gums,  resin,  wax,  in¬ 
cense,  ostrich  feathers,  pepper,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
cotton,  rubber,  skins,  oils,  indigo,  fruits,  animals  of 
various  kinds,  etc.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  may  be 
exported  from  the  Kongo,  I  may  state  that  the  cof¬ 
fee  and  cocoa  fields  planted  only  in  1891  now  con¬ 
tain  1 , 500, ooocoffee  plants  and  200,000  cocoa  plants. 
Not  100  pounds  of  rubber  was  exported  in  1885,. 
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whereas  not  less  than  3,000,000  pounds  were  ex-  vividly  to  the  imagination  of  mankind  than  that 
tracted  from  the  forestsof  the  Upper  Kongo  in  1896,  upon  which  the  Sphinx  for  so  many  centuries  has 
valued  at  $1,500,000.  In  1897  these  figures  were  "stared  with  mysterious,  solemn,  stony  eyes";  and 
oubled,  and  coming  years  will  see  them  still  further  no  problem  of  to-day  involves  such  incalculable  un¬ 
increased.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  certainties  and  such  colossal  possibilities  in  the  rela- 
Antwerp  tends  to  become  for  rubber— as  it  is  already  tions  of  all  the  European  nations  to  one  another  as 
Th  important  market  in  the  world,  that  connected  with  the  present  domination  of  Great 

he  following  table  showing,  in  round  numbers,  the  Britain  upon  the  Nile.  All  the  elements  of  a  thrill- 
Bsdf-  Kongo  Independent  State,  speaks  for  ing  world-melodrama,  are  present,  and  the  curtain 

rises  to-day  upon  the  last  act.  It  is  well  at  such  a 
^r-  Imports.  Exports.  Totals.  moment  to  cast  a  glance  backward  and  forward. 

1894^'. r..”  ! . $2,029,700  *1.503,000  *3,532,700  Everybody  remembers  how  England  came  to  occu- 

'895 .  2,368’,^  2’,^',^  ^795!^  of  the  rebellion  of 

^898 .  3,208,000  3,012,000  6,222,000  f^rabi;  how  she  invited  France  to  join  her,  and  how 

The  figures  for  .897  are  not  yet  given  out  but  it  is  declined;  how  she  then  undertook  the  reha- 

known  that  the  total  surpasses  $7,000  000  bd, ration  of  Egypt  single-handed  ;  how  the  Mahdi 

A  few  more  figures:  In  1891,  the  Kongo  budget  Ahmed,  first  an  Egyptian  civil  servant, 

was,  in  round  numbers,  $911,000.  In  1808  it  is  ‘'"'thplace.  Dongola,  raised 

$3,450,000,  with  a  growing  tendency  to  balance  The  Eastern  Sfidan  m  1882,  isolated  the  Austrian, 
number  of  Europeans  ontheKongo  is, , 600,  ofwhom  Edward  Schnitxler,  otherwise  Emin  Pasha,  in  the 

.50  are  Catholic  missionaries  and  250  Protestafit  Tc  a"  ^1  Obeid,  the  capital 

missionaries.  These  missionaries  occupy  some  hun-  ’^"dof®".  annihilated  the  Egyptian  Army  sent 
dred  missions  scattered  overthe  whole  territory  and  him  under  Hicks  Pasha  in  .883,  and  finally 

nobody  denies  the  good  they  are  doing  Among  the  Khartum  and  slew  Gordon  in  1885,  thus 

more  important  religious  establishments  should  be  becoming  undisputed  master  of  Upper  Egypt.  Hicks 
particularly  mentioned  the  Colonial  School  where  destruction  from  the  start.  His 

the  State  receives  abandoned  children  and  gives  them  I  ‘■.“’’hie  of  cowardly  Egyptians,  sent  to 

professional  and  agricultural  instruction  O  Donovan,  of  Merv,  the  bril- 

Order  is  preserved  by  a-  remarkable  colonial  force  b=‘"\“-<=^P°"dent  of  the  News,  said  in  his 

whose  soldiers  are  at  the  same  time  laborers  This  ^ 

body,  which  in  ,889  contained  only  1 . ,  natives  now  ”  ‘b^UKh 

has  enrolled  .2,000,  of  whom  8,000  are  milit  amen  bjm-a  prophecy  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  mission 
and  4.000  volunteers.  There  are  properly  constitutL  Gordon  had  hardly  better  prospects.  A  man  of 
courts  in  all  the  chief  centers,  and  post-offices  all  the  T  f  bi^ 

way  to  Tanganyika.  A  telegraphic  line  is  being  bum  “  "“'er  men  he  could  often  hardly  be  described 

from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley  Falls  Lines  fof  new  momentary  inspirations  and 

railways  are- being  examined,  so  that  in  the  near  future  ’r“r'  'be  neglect 

roads  will  run  to  the  Nile  in  one  direction  and  to  “  considerations  as  orders  from  his 

Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  in  the  other.  Well-fitted-out  ""b  b'=  “wn  undertakings.  Sent  formally 

scientific  expeditions  are  studying  all  the  unexplored  -Ti  °fh- 

regions  piorcu  cially  forewarned  that  he  would  not  be  supported  by 

Such!  rapidly  told,  is  the.present  condition  of  the  T  before 

Kongo  State,  whose  participation  at  the  Brussels  “''=8''"Pb'"g  instructions  for  an 

Exhibition  last  year  produced  a  sensation  in  Europe  ^  ‘b^'-  but  his 

The  preparations  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  igoo  'f.'uBtaphed  in  the  morning  were  can- 

are  already  under  way  on  the  Kongo,  and  on  that  L-  v  b'^/'^Putches  of  the  afternoon,  till  the 

cas.on  Europe  will,  I  feel  sure.  agL  proclaim  t^t  ““'b-'fes  at  Cairo  were  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know 

the  constitution  and  development  of  the  Kongo  State  7  gu  t,  '  '^'^ed 

is  and  will  remain  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  b  “"i  ^buttfim  when  the  situation  was  known  to  be 
Belgian  crown.  An  uninterrupted  series  of  sue  b°PU>ess,  and  if  he  had  taken  ordinary  precautions 
cesses  of  a  scientific,  economic  moral  and  mill  arJ  h  ”  f  m  "^b-tfim  in  re- 

nature-the  bringing  within  the  boundaries  oT  civilL  ^  7,  have  held  out  till  the  British  relief  ex- 

zation  the  whole  heart  of  Africa;  the  suppression  ^  '^^bed  him.  Ethically  his  character  com- 

throughout  this  immense  territory  of  those True,  ^pect;  but  from  another  point  of 

bands  that  used  to  send  to  European  mJZ  ivorv  bis  career,  if  ever  British  opinion 

stolen  through  the  blood  of  men,  and  to  Eastern  written,  will  materially  modify  the 

harems  violated  orphans;  the  establishment  of  order  death  Te'shd  '  ^^^b  his 

justice,  labor,  the  faith  revealed  to  millions  of  human  Th p  ‘  barbarism,  wholly  be- 
beings;  such  are  some  of  the  results  attained  by  To  T  “  'bat  time  to  destroy, 

the  Kongo  State  .  ^  ^  ^  Cromer  (then  Sir  Evelyn  Baring)  settled  down 

The  black  population  of  the  Kongo  basin  is  esti-  T  'T  of  bringing  back  Egypt,  ruined 

mated  to  be  30.000,000  souls.  The  Belgians  have  tne  inconceivab^  extravagances  of  the  Khedive 

undertaken  the  task  to  act  as  their  educators  for  the  h  '  ^”h  "  ‘=°'’«88i°'>-hunters 

climate  will  not  permit  the  white  man  to  lab;r  uffin-  T  European  nation, 

terruptedlyonthe  Kongo.  He  can  only  direct  o  h-  military  efficiency-a  task  greater 

ers.  The  high  tablelands  of  the  Katanga,  where  the  time"’  Th  V  /  ‘ban  any  of  our 

temperature  is  lower,  can  become  the  regionsTato  bT'  ^be"  Egypt  ended  at  Wady  Haifa.  Beyond 

able  by  our  race.  At  present  Europeans Lst  reTn  b  T  '  ‘Ti  ''"■■"'‘e'"^ble  horrors  of  which 

home  after  a  sojourn  of  two  or  three  years  ffi  Africa  ,  "  “Tb  T  bT  ‘b« 

The  number  is  continually  increasing  of  those  who  a  Tsl’ t  T  7  Ohrwalder 

go  back  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  til.  In  a  wT  Tt  'fT  H'' 'a  was  the  little  advanced 

this  distantcolony  has  put  fresh  life  into  the  Belgian  °'Sarras;and  I  well  remember  standing  in  its 

nation,  which  was  in  danger  of  growing  torpid  after  ^  f  b"®  ‘^"bmary.  ,892,  and,  as  I  had 

sixty  years  of  peace.  It  needed  this  new  venture  to  Th  b  P'®®*-"'  ‘A  ’maneuvers  of  the  Egyptian  Army 
bring  out  once  more  its  virile  qualities  u-  ^  marveled  at  the  transformation  wrought  by 

.  Bkoss.ls,  Belgium.  '  English  officers  Out  of  the  horde  of  human  sheep  like 

-  those  who  had  turned  up  their  throats  to  the 

12  T  j  iL  c*  j  ,  butchers  of  El  Obeid,  wondering  if  the  time  had 

England,  the  Sudan  and  France.  not  come  for  the  Egyptian  Hag  and  the  Union  Jack 

BY  HENRY  NORMAN,  advance  once  more  across  the  ■  •  Belly  of  -Stones  ’  • 

„  .  ’  "la,  which  divides  Egypt  from  the  SfiHan 

Editor  of  ths  London  “Daily  Chronicle”  ^  *  i  j  .  s/F'-  nuuj  cne  ouaan. 

„y  I  advocated  taking  the  first  step  wri- 

Where  the  Atbara  flows  into  the  Nile,  1,530  miles  3s  follows: 

from  Cairo  .70  miles  from  Khartfim,  savagery  is  "There  would  be  no  need  ,0  strike  the  blow  a,  once 
making  to-day  its  last  attempt  but  one  to  withstand  A  comparatively  small  addition  need  be  Tade  to  the 

civilization  in  Egypt.  The  world  is  necessarily  al-  present  Egyptian  army  to  enab.e  an  amply  sufficient 

ways  interested  in  such  conflicts;  but  this  one  pos-  ‘‘‘•''Ruee  to  Dongola,  and  hold  that  and  the  line 

sesses  far  more  than  the  usual  significance  of  fights  roramunications  with  Wady  Haifa.  This  single  step 
between  white  men  and  black.  Civilization  has  bring  many  waverers  at  once  from  the  enemy, 

never  presented  a  higher  form  than  the  work  of  ^  'b'."  enable  that  portion  of  the  Sudan  to 

England  in  Egypt,  and  savagery  has  never  assumed  development  before  another 

a  more  hideous  aspect  than  in  the  Khalifa  Abdullah  taken.  Then  a  further  advance  to  the  next 

and  his  Baggara  horde.  No  history  appeals  more  rTsry™’ 
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Four  years  passed;  but  then  the  plan  I  had  thus 
hoped  to  see  was  precisely  followed.  On  March  13th, 
1896,  the  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener,  was  ordered  by  the  British  Government 
to  retake  Dongola;  on  September  26th  the  Egyptian 
flag  was  raised  upon  the  old  Mudir's  house  there; 
the  expedition  then  stopped,  and  the  British  regi¬ 
ment  returned  to  Cairo.  On  July  13th.  1897,  the 
advance  was  resumed;  Abu  Hamed  was  taken  on 
August  7th,  and  Berber  occupied  on  September  8th. 
Kassala  was  ceded  to  Egypt  by  Italy  on  December 
25lh,  and  three  Dervish  forts  in  the  direction  of 
Khartfim  were  captured  immediately  afterward.  Two 
days  ago  (March  20th)  the  entire  Egyptian  and  British 
force,  the  latter  greatly  strengthened,  marched  again, 
and  to-day  it  is  probably  fighting  the  Khalifa's 
forces  underthe  Emirs  Mahmfid  and  Osman  Digna  on 
the  Atbara  River.  The  result  needs  no  foretelling. 

The  coming  engagement  has  been  described  in  the 
telegrams  as  a  “decisive  battle.”  This  it  cannot  be; 
the  real  battle  will  be  at  Omdurman,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August.  The  present  Dervish  advance 
is  due  either  to  the  Khalifa’s  increasing  difficulty  in 
finding  food  for  his  forces,  or  more  probably  to  his 
defective  information.  He  no  doubt  imagines  that 
the  advancing  force  is  a  small  column,  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  Egyptian  troops,  for  whom  he  has  a  pro¬ 
found  contempt,  and  whom  he  expects  to  cut  to 
pieces  by  falling  upon  them  suddenly,  or  to  isolate 
by  taking  Berber  in  their  rear.  His  main  body  wil 
certainly  not  fight  until  it  is  attacked  at  Omdurman 
(Khartfim,  of  course,  was  long  ago  abandoned  and  is 
in  ruins),  which  place  he  has  been  fortifying  for  a 
long  time.  On  his  side,  the  Sirdar  will  certainly  not 
advance  further  until  the  Nile  rises,  when  his  trans¬ 
port  can  be  by  river  and  the  gunboats  can  lend  him 
their  tremendous  aid.  One  steamer  carries  as  much 
baggage  and  forage  as  a  thousand  camels.  It  is  high 
Nile  at  Khartfim  in  August,  and  the  Sirdar’s  advance 
will  begin  about  the  middle  of  July.  By  that  time  the 
railway,  now  eighty  miles  north  of  Berber,  will  have 
reached  the  Nile  just  below  the  Atbara.  If  he  does 
not  ask  for  more  white  troops  the  strength  of  his 
army  will  be  approximately  as  follows;  Six  bat¬ 
talions  of  Egyptian  infantry,  six  battalions  of 
Sfidanese  infantry,  seven  squadrons  of  Egyptian  cav¬ 
alry,  the  Egyptian  Camel  Corps,  800  strong,  and 
three  field  batteries  of  Egyptian  artillery,  a  total 
strength  of  about  10,000  men,  all,  of  course,  under 
British  officers;  one  battalion  each  of  the  Warwickshire 
Regiment,  the  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  the  Cameron 
Highlanders  and  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  and  a 
British  battery  of  machine  guns,  a  total  British  force 
of  about  3, 500  men.  Against  him  he  will  havean  army 
of,  perhaps,  60,000  Dervish  troops,  known  to  have 
not  more  than  12,000  rifles,  composed  partly  of  black 
soldiers,  driven  to  battle  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
but  depending  chiefly  for  its  fighting  strength  upon 
the  Baggara  tribe.  In  former  struggles  he  has  had 
other  formidable  Arab  tribes  upon  his  side,  the 
Jaalin,  the  Hadendoa  and  the  Beni  Amer;  but  these 
have  now  co/ne  over  to  the  Egyptian  flag,  as  their 
territories  have  been  gradually  reoccupied.  Nobody 
but  the  Baggara  Arabs  fights  for  the  Khalifa  an  hour 
after  it  is  possible  to  escape  from  his  vengeance. 
These  Baggaras,  however,  are  among  the  most  terrible 
foes  in  the  world;  they  are  now  at  bay,  and  they  will 
probably  die  almost  to  a  man  in  defense  of  their  last 
stronghold.  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  the  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  T/te  Times,  in  the  Sfidan,  has  recently 
given  a  striking  picture  of  these  men  and  their  posi¬ 
tion.  He  says: 

"  Whatever  the  Baggara  may  have  been  in  former 
days,  these  last  fifteen  years  of  indulgence  in  unbri¬ 
dled  cruelty  and  rapine  have  made  of  them  a  race  of 
men  apart,  more  like  wild  beasts,  indeed,  than  men, 
the  enemies  of  mankind.  Sullenly  ferocious,  having  no 
joy  save  in  slaughter,  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  human  nature.  They  are  devoid  of  all  affec¬ 
tion  for  their  wives,  who  are  to  them  of  far  less  account 
than  their  cattle.  As  our  surgeons  who  have  tended 
their  wounded  in  hospital  can  testify,  the  Baggara,  un¬ 
like  others  of  our  Dervish  foemen,  have  absolutely  no 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  scowl  with  hatred  on  those  who 
bring  them  succor.  When  lying  maimed  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  they  have  often  treacherously  stabbed  those  who 
in  pity  have  carried  water  to  their  parched  lips.  They 
have  never  shown  mercy,  and  they  are  now  likely  to 
receive  little  from  the  tribes  which  they  have  ground 
down  with  such  unspeakable  cruelty,  and  which  are 
now  rising,  one  after  the  other,  all  round  the  doomed 
Baggara  hosts  at  Omdurman  and  Metamneh.” 
Omdurman,  therefore,  will  not  be  taken  without  a 
severe  struggle.  Taken,  however,  it  will  be,  and  the 
Dervish  power  be  broken  forever,  always  supposing 
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tliatno  liuropean  or  Far  Eastern  complication  necessi-' 
tatcs  the  return  of  the  British  troops,  in  which  case 
the  Egyptian  Army  would  confine  itself  to  holding 
Berber.  Remnants  of  the  Dervishes  will  make  their 
way  up  the  Nile,  or  scatter  to  the  southwest,  to  be 
absorbed  or  destroyed  by  the  native  populations,  or 
be  exterminated  piecemeal  as  the  Egyptian  adminis¬ 
tration  gradually  extends  over  the  remoter  provinces. 
For,  of  course,  Omdurman  is  not  the  goal.  “  Cape 
to  Cairo”  is  the  ideal,  altho  at  present  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  through  route  is  to  be  secured.  But 
the  Equatorial  provinces,  Kordofan,  Sennaar,  Darffir, 
and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  were  all  part  of  the  old  Egyp¬ 
tian  Sftdan;and  they  will  be  restored  to  the  new  one. 
Omdurman  will  be  held  as  a  fortified  base  and  cen¬ 
ter,  and  sooner  or  later  a  further  series  of  advances 
will  be  made.  In  this  direction,  however,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  has  suffered  a  most  severe  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  revolt  in  Uganda  and  the  ruin  of 
Major  Macdonald's  plan.  Tho  not  officially  an¬ 
nounced,  it  was  well  known  to  students  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  that  an  advance  down  the  Nile  northward  was 
to  be  made  pari  passu  with  the  advance  southward 
from  Omdurman.  Now  the  movement  from  the 
south  has  been  indefinitely  postponed,  while  the 
French  are  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  the  Upper 
Nile  first.  Possibly  with  a  view  to  filling  the  gap  in 
their  preparations  left  by  the  wholly  unexpected  col¬ 
lapse  in  Uganda,  the  Foreign  Office  consented  to  a 
private  expedition  attempting  a  short  cut  to  the 
Nile,  across  the  country  to  the  south  ©f  Abyssinia. 
This  was  planned  by  Mr.  S.  H.  S.  Cavendish,  a  very 
young,  wealthy  and  plucky  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  long, 
adventurous  and  highly  successful  hunting  expedition 
in  Africa.  His  preparations  were  made,  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  spent,  several  officers  given  leave  to 
accompany  him,  his  transport  engaged,  and  a  ship 
sent  out  from  England  with  his  stores,  when  sudden¬ 
ly  the  authorities  withdrew  their  permission.  The 
reason  has  not  been  made  public,  and  indeed  all  the 
details  about  the  Cavendish  expedition  are  confiden¬ 
tial;  but  it  may  be  surmised  either  that  they  had  good 
reason  to  fear  complications  with  the  Emperor  Men- 
elek,  of  Abyssinia,  or  that  they  have  learned  that  the 
French  have  already  reached  the  Nile.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Cavendish  remains  in  London,  and  Indian 
troops  are  marching  to  suppress  the  Uganda  revolt. 
In  this  connection,  too,  Lord  Salisbury’s  warning 
against  the  use  of  small-scale  maps  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  the  fact  realized  that  Khartum  is 
just  about  halfway — 1.700  miles — between  Cairo  and 
the  great  African  lakes. 

So  far  all  is  plain  forecast.  The  complication  and 
uncertainty  come  in  when  we  consider  the  action  of 
France.  Herein  lies  not  only  the  gravest  problem 
for  Egypt,  but  a  very  real  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  In  1895  it  became  known  that  French  ex¬ 
peditions  were  secretly  advancing  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  toward  the  Nile.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
then  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the^  valley  of  the 
Upper  Nile  was  included  in  the  “British  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  Spheres  of  Influence,”  and  he  added  that  “any 
advance  into  the  Nile  Valley  on  the  part  of  France 
would  be  an  unfriendly  act;  and  it, was  well-known  to 
the  French  Government  that  we  should  so  regard  it. 
Diplomacy  affords  no  more  serious  language  than 
this,  and  the  speech  produced  a  deep  impression,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  express¬ 
ing  entire  concurrence.  The  present  Government,  I 
happen  to  know,  maintains  precisely  the  opinion  thus 
expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Rosebery.  The  French  answer  has  been  to  push  on 
her  expeditions  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  to  allow  it 
to  be  frankly  declared  that  their  object  was  “to 
reach  the  Upper  Nile  before  the  English,  and  after 
reassuring  the  Mahdi  concerning  the  pacific  intentions 
of  France  (!),  to  take  possession  of  the  Sudanese 
province  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal.”  Two  expeditions  are 
on  their  way  from  the  west,  under  Captain  Marchand 
and  Captain  Liotard,  while  a  third,  under  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Bonchamps,  comprising  five  Frenchmen  and 
500  Abyssinian  soldiers,  has  crossed  Abyssinia  from 
the  East  Coast.  The  rendezvous  of  the  three  parties 
was  Fashoda,  an  important  fortified  town  on  the 
White  Nile,  344  miles  from  Khartfim,  the  river  being 
navigable  between  the  two  places.  Above  Fashoda 
it  is  choked  by  enormous  masses  of  floating  vegeta¬ 
tion.  It  is  known  that  Marchand  and  Liotard 
reached  Dem  Soliman  and  Jur  Ghattas  in  September 
last,  places  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  respectively  300  and 
200  miles  from  Meshra-er-Rek,  the  “port”  of  the 
province,  whence  the  Nile  may  be  reached  by  water. 


At  this  time  the  Marquis  de  Bonchamps  had  reached 
the  Abyssinian  boundary  of  the  Sfldan.  It  has  since 
been  repeatedly  alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  disas¬ 
ter  has  overtaken  the  French  expeditions,  and  on  the 
other  that  they  have  all  three  met  as  arranged  at 
Fashoda.  The  two  from  the  Kongo  side,  at  least, 
were  safeand  well  on  August  22d  and  September  12th, 
for  private  letters  bearing  these  dates  were  received 
from  them.  Thus  France,  wholly  disregarding  the 
British  protest  and  warning,  has  committed  the 
“  unfriendly  act,”  which  Great  Britain  is  pledged  to 
resist. 

The  case  on  each  side  is  simple.  France  claims 
that  as  the  Egyptian  Government  was  driven  out  of 
the  Sfidan  by  force  of  arms,  that  territory  became  the 
right  of  any  nation  which  could  first  reoccupy  it,  all 
previous  sovereignty  being  at  an  end.  England,  for 
Egypt,  replies  that  altho  the  Egyptian  forces  were 
driven  out  by  a  revolt,  Egypt  has  never  abandoned 
her  rights  there,  but  has  ceaselessly  prepared  herself 
for  the  re-establishment  of  her  authority.  That  the 
whole  of  the  Sudan  was  administered  by  Egypt  is 
beyond  question.  When  Gordon  was  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  his  steamers  went  up  and  down  to  Fashoda,  and 
he  himself  once  went  to  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  declared 
that  if  he  could  have  a  free  hand  to  deal  wiih  it  he 
would  guarantee  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Slidan. 
On  her  own  behalf  England  adds  that  as  Egypt 
evacuated  the  Sfidan  on  British  advice.  Great  Britain 
is  in  honor  bound  to  see  that  she  returns  to  it. 
Moreover,  these  southern  provinces  are  the  richest 
in  men  and  products.  The  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  recruiting  ground  in  Africa,  and  Sen- 
naar  is  “the  granary  of  the  Sfidan.”  Therefore  the 
Sfidan  cannot  be  successfully  administered  without 
them.  Finally,  as  the  very  life  of  all  Egypt,  down  to 
the  sea,  depends  upon  the  Nile  and  its  periodical  rise, 
it  would  be  fatal  to  Egpyt  for  any  foreign  and  hostile 
Power  to  be  seated  upon  the  Upper  Nile,  where  mod¬ 
ern  engineering  skill  could  draw  off  its  waters  for  ir¬ 
rigating  purposes,  and  thus  instantly  ruin  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Lower  Egypt. 

The  coming  conquest  of  Khartum — one  uses  the 
old  word,  altho  the  old  place  no  longer  exists — will, 
therefore,  bring  to  a  head  another  acute  ground  of 
difference  between  England  and  France,  whose  rela¬ 
tions  are  already  severely  strained  by  the  situation  in 
West  Africa.  With  two  such  bones  of  contention  as 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  anything  may  happen.  It 
can  be  regarded  as  perfectly  certain  that  England  will 
not  give  way  so  far  as  the  Nile  is  concerned. 
Whether  France  will  do  so  or  not,  supposing  her  ex¬ 
peditions  to  have  accomplished  their  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  not,  she  will  open 
up  the  whole  question  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  Egypt, 
with  which  the  fate  of  Turkey,  the  suzerain  of  Egypt, 
is  inextricably  bound  up,  and  thus  precipitate  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  situation  in  which  a  war  between  herself  and 
England  would  be  only  an  incident. 

Thus,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  march  of  the 
white  men  round  the  Union  Jack  and  the  black  men 
round  the  Egyptian  crescent  and  star  across  the  des¬ 
ert  to-day,  to  meet  and  destroy  the  horsemen  and  the 
riflemen  and  the  spearmen  of  the  accursed  Abdullah, 
deserves  attention  not  only  as  a  long  stride  of  civili¬ 
zation,  but  also  because  it  is  pregnant  with  issues  of 
unimaginable  gravity  for  the  world. 

London,  England. 

The  Future  of  Nigeria. 

BV  SIR  GEORGE  TAUBMAN-GOLDIE,  K.  C.  M.G., 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company. 

The  Niger  Territories  is  the  official  name  of  the 
sphere  acquired  for  Great  Britain  ’oy  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  and  governed  by  it  under  Royal  Charter. 
Within  the  last  few  months  a  shorter  and  more  pic¬ 
turesque  name  has  been  given  by  the  press  to  these 
territories,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the 
public— Nigeria.  The  British  sphere  of  Nigeria  is 
divided,  roughly  speaking,  into  two  sections,  as 
widely  separated  in  laws,  government,  customs  and 
general  ideas  about  life,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  as  England  is  from  China.  Endless  misconcep¬ 
tions  have  arisen  from  neglect  of  this  fact,  some 
writers  having  discussed  Nigeria  as  if  it  were  entirely 
composed  of  tribes  similar  to  those  of  the  Lower 
Niger,  or  in  other  West  Coast  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  while  some  writers  have  treated  it  as  if  it 
were  entirely  composed  of  organized  and  semi-civil- 
ized  Mohammedan  States.  The  southern  third  of 
Nigeria,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  Lower  Niger,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Binue,  is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  only  by  pagans,  occupying  as  yet  only  a  low 


rank^of  civilization.  They  arc  divided  into  hundreds 
of  tribes,  most  of  which,  before  the  advent  of  British 
power,  were  not  only  addicted  to  practices  of  out¬ 
rageous  cruelty,  but  were  also  constantly  warring 
against  each  other,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  captur¬ 
ing  slaves.  This  southern  third  of  Nigeria — and  es¬ 
pecially  the  maritime  and  most  barbarous  portion — 
has  naturally  been  more  frequently  visited  by  Euro¬ 
peans  than  the  regions  of  the  far  interior,  so  that,  to 
many  persons,  the  word  Niger  conjures  up  only  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  mangrove  swamps  and  tropical  forests,  in¬ 
habited  by  semi-nude  savages  living  under  the  ter¬ 
rors  and  horrors  resulting  from  witchcraft  and  fetish¬ 
ism. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  much  about  this  southern- 
third  of  Nigeria,  because,  altho  the  forests  teem  with 
valuable  products,  such  as  rubber,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  trade  of  this  region,  in  forest 
products  alone,  will  at  no  distant  time  attain  such 
dimensions  as  to  count  materially  in  the  volume  of 
trade  of  the  British  Empire,  a  considerable  period 
must  elapse  before  these  inferior  tribes,  who  have 
doubtless  been  gradually  driven  south  toward  the 
sea  by  the  pressure  of  higher  races  advancing  from 
the  north,  acquire  the  industrious  habits  on  which 
alone  a  wealthy  and  civilized  State  can  be  built  up. 
To  most  of  this  region  applies  the  popular  idea  of 
the  negro  as  a  somewhat  indolent  person,  with  mod¬ 
erate  wants  and  little  ambition. 

Very  different,  however,  are  the  conditions  of  the 
inland  two-thirds  of  Nigeria  lying  between  the  Great 
Sahara  on  the  north  and  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  rivers  Niger  and  Binue  »n  the  south.  This  re¬ 
gion  covers  the  larger  portion  of  the  central  Sfidan. 
It  is  specially  important  to  bear  in  mind  its  Sfidanese 
character,  at  a  time  when  the  attention  given  by  the 
press  to  Egyptian  questions  tends  to  confine  to  the 
eastern  or  Egyptian  Sfidan  a  name  which,  as  every 
geographer  knows,  applies  to  all  the  black  man’s 
lands  under  Moslem  influence.  The  Sudan  extends 
some  3.000  miles  across  Africa  from  the  frontiers  of 
Abyssinia  on  the  east  to  those  of  Senegal  on  the  west. 
No  adequate  policy  can  be  formed  for  dealing  with 
the  northern  two-thirds  of  Nigeria  without  due  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  close  connection  with  other  Sfidanese 
regions,  a  connection  due  partly  to  unity  of  religion 
and  partly  to  the  constant  intercommunication  main¬ 
tained  by  the  streams  of  Hausa  caravans,  bent  on 
trade  or  pilgrimage,  or  both  combined,  which  flow 
from  Kano  and  other  great  cities  of  Hausaland  into 
almost  every  part  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator.  To 
this  larger,  more  important  and  more  interesting  part 
of  Nigeria,  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  it  is  desirable  to  find  an  ap¬ 
propriate  name  for  the  whole  of  the  Sfidanese  region, 
and  I  know  of  none  more  suitable  than  that  often 
given  to  it — Hausaland.  It  is  true,  that  in  consider¬ 
able  districts — for  instance,  in  Northern  Nupe — the 
inhabitants  are  not  Hausas,  but  have  a  language  of 
their  own;  yet  even  in  these  portions  the  civilized 
habits  and  mo*des  of  thought  of  the  Hausas  are  pre¬ 
dominant.  The  caravans  which  pass  almost  continu¬ 
ously  along  the  bush-tracks  in  every  direction  are 
Hausa.  The  merchants  in  the  towns  are  Hausa,  and 
the  Liugua  Franca  is  the  Hausa  tongue.  But  the 
Hausas  are  not  rulers  even  in  their  own  provinces. 
Supreme  political  power  in  Hausaland  is  held  by  the 
Fulah  race,  an  alien  people  of  uncertain  but  prob¬ 
ably  Eastern  origin,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  conquered  the  seven  old  Hausa  kingdoms, 
whence  they  gradually  extended  their  power  south¬ 
ward  and  eastward,  thus  forming  the  vast  empire 
known  as  Sokoto  Gandu,  or.  more  briefly,  as  the 
Fulah  Empire.  The  Fulahs,  when  of  pure  breed, 
have  light  complexions,  regular  and  fine  features 
and  oval  faces;  and  some  of  the  women  are  possessed 
of  striking  beauty,  both  of  face  and  figure.  But  as 
Fulah  men  frequently  intermarry  with  women  of 
Hausa  and  other  African  races,  many  of  the  ruling 
caste  are  now  of  negro  color  and  feature.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  the  immense  and  fairly  civilized  populations 
of  Hausaland  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  Fulahs  has  often  ex¬ 
cited  surprise.  The  Fulahs  are  undoubtedly  inferior 
to  the  Hausas  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  they  have  not  introduced  any  single  element 
of  civilization  into  Hausaland,  while  their  passion 
for  slave  raiding  has  impoverished  and  depopulated 
those  regions.  Their  military  success  has  been, 
doubtless,  due  to  religious  fanaticism  and  to  personal 
courage.  To  these  qualifications  of  the  Fulahs  of 
fanatical  and  first-class  fighting  men  must  be  added 
their  astuteness  as  diplomatists  apd  their  knowledge 
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how  to  “divide  and  ^joverri.”  The  proud  character 
of  the  race  is  well  described  by  the  proverbial  saying 
that  a  Inilah  man  slave  will  escape  or  kill  his  master, 
and  that  a  Fulah  girl  slave  will  rule  the  harem  or  die. 

But  the  main  secrets  of  the  Fulah  conquests  and 
of  their  present  power  is  the  fact  of  their  being  an 
equestrian  race.  Their  cavalry,  armed  like  our  own 
with  lances  and  swords,  is  formidable  to  disciplined 
troops,  and  is  irresistible  against  an  untrained  army 
on  foot.  History  tells  us  that  this  rule  has  been  uni¬ 
versal.  The  part  played  by  the  horse  in  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Cortes  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  reference;  so,  too,  in  Europe,  mere 
handfuls  of  knights  used  to  put  to  flight  masses  of 
sturdy  villeins,  until  Morgarten  and  Crecy  showed 
how  disciplined  infantry  could  resist  cavalry.  The 
thorough  training  and  leading  of  Hausa  soldiers  by 
British  officers  and  the  introduction  of  modern  ar¬ 
tillery  into  the  Sfidan  regions  have  commenced,  and 
will,  before  long,  complete  the  enfranchisement  of 
Hausaland  from  the  unceasing  slave-raiding  which 
has  been  so  terribly  destructive  to  human  life  and  an 
absolute  barrier  to  prosperity. 

This  summary  of  the  political  and  social  situation 
in  HausaJand  has  been  necessary,  because  misgov- 
ernment  has  been  the  main  obstacle  to  progress 
there.  At  the  International  Geographical  Congress, 
two  years  ago.  Sir  John  Kirk  very  aptly  described 
tropica)  Africa  as  “a  lost  continent,  owing  to  the 
misrule  which  has  pervaded  it.”  His  description  is 
true  of  all  tropical  Africa;  but  it  is  specially  true  of 
Hausaland  where,  but  for  native  misgovernment,  all 
the  elements  of  a  great  civilization  are  present.  The 
Hausas  are  possessed  of  remarkable  energy,  judgment 
and  intelligence.  They  are  skilful  and  almost  artis¬ 
tic  workers  in  metals,  leather  and  other  materials. 
They  possess  histories,  songs  and  tales  written  in 
their  own  tongue.  Stanley  says  that  of  all  the 
African  races  the  Hausa  alone  valued  a  book.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  they  display 
that  eager  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world  which  is  so 
unpleusing  in  the  individual  but  so  valuable  for  the 
State.  Above  all,  they  are  unlike  most  African  races 
in  that  they  are  extremely  industrious,  notwithstand- 
d’.ng  the  little  inducement  to  display  this  virtue  in  a 
land  where  the  acquisition  of  wealth  has  too  fre¬ 
quently  led  to  loss  of  liberty  or  life.  Many  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  have,  accordingly,  declared  Hausa¬ 
land  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  section  of  tropical 
Africa. 

For  excellent  reasons  its  mineral  resources  have 
not  yet  been  explored,  altho  some  deposits  are  al¬ 
ready  known  to  exist.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  gnly  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  the 
immense  mineral  wealth  of  South  Africa  was  so  lit¬ 
tle  suspected  that  a  considerable  section  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press  used  to  advocate  retirement  from  South 
Africa,  excepting  Cape  Town,  which  was  to  be  held 
as  a  coaling  station  on  the  road  to  India.  But  altho 
minerals  are  most  valuable  to  give  a  start  to  a  new 
country,  the  only  foundations  of  permanent  prosper¬ 
ity  are  the  industry,  intelligence  and  prolificness  of 
its  inhabitants  combined  with  fertility  of  soil.  All 
these  conditions  are  united  in  Hausaland.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  population  there  rights  itself  after  the 
wholesale  destruction  resulting  from  slave  raids  is 
hardly  credible  in  colder  climates  where  infancy  is 
prolonged,  while  at  least  six  times  the  existing  pop¬ 
ulation  could  support  themselves  in  comfort.  If 
properly  administered.  Hausaland  would,  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  date,  become  as  valuable  as  any  equal  area  of 
British  India;  but  patience  is  needed. 

The  vital  question  to  consider  is  how  to  maintain 
and  increase  British  power  there  pending  the  final 
pacification  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  normal 
colonial  administration.  The  initial  labors  of  open¬ 
ing  up  Nigeria  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
British  justice  there  have  so  far  been  successful. 
The  bugbear  of  Fulah  power,  which  the  official 
documents  of  ten  years  ago  declared  would  crush  the 
Niger  Company  at  the  first  impact,  has  been,  at 
any  rate  partially,  laid  by  the  recent  campaign.  The 
international  struggles  of  the  last  fifteen  years  with 
France  and  then  Germany  and  then  again  France 
have  been  gradually  reduced  to  modest  proportions. 
The  most  cogent  motives  for  absolute  silence  have 
ceased.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  to 
discuss  publicly  the  methods  calculated  to  lead  to 
success  as  well  as  those  certain  to  lead  to  failure. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  am  confronted  with  a 
personal  difficulty.  Being  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany  which  governs  Nigeria,  it  may  be  thought  that 
my  views_are  necessarily  prejudiced.  Let  me.  then. 


briefly  state,  once  for  all,  tliut  I  liave  no  mandate 
from  the  Niger  Company,  that  the  views  advanced 
are  purely  personal,  that  these  views  are  consi.stent 
cither  with  the  continuance  of  the  company  or  its  dis¬ 
appearance,  and  that  I  shall  place  mysell  at  an  en¬ 
tirely  out.side  standpoint. 

'  Great  Britain  is  at  present  in  a  hot  fit  of  empire¬ 
making,  which,  like  African  fever,  has  its  alternation 
of  cold  fits — so  lately  as  1865  the  House  of  Commons 
Select  Committee,  appointed  to  examine  into  West 
African  matters,  reported  as  follows:  “That  all  fur¬ 
ther  extension  of  territory,  or  assumption  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  new  treaties  offering  any  protection  to  na¬ 
tive  tribes,  would  be  inexpedient.”  It  was,  perhaps, 
partly  due  to  this  resolution  that,  until  the  Royal  Ni¬ 
ger  Company  stepped  in  and  acquired  half  a  million 
square  miles  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  tropical 
Africa,  not  a  single  step  was  taken  into  the  interior 
by  any  of  the  West  African  colonies,  which  allowed 
another  colonizing  Power  to  hem  them  in  to  the  sea 
and  deprive  them  of  their  hinterland.  If  a  few  fail¬ 
ures  and  disasters,  such  as  must  occasionally  occur 
in  building  up  empire,  were  to  happen,  we  should 
probably  see  the  same  policy  revived.  If  the  quon¬ 
dam  author  of  "Greater  Britain”  urges  our  retire¬ 
ment  to  coast  spheres  in  Africa  at  a  time  when  colo¬ 
nial  expansion  is  at  fever  heat,  what  will  others  of  his 
opinion  say — and  do,  if  in  power — when,  as  must  in¬ 
evitably  happen,  temporary  misfortunes  and  disap¬ 
pointments  occur,  when  reaction  succeeds  the  out¬ 
burst  of  energy  displayed  since  Germany  commenced 
as  a  colonizing  Power,  and  when  the  watchw'ord, 
" Itnperium  et  Libertas!”  gives  way  to  the  “  Rest  and 
be  thankful”  against  which  we  used  to  chafe  twenty 
to  thirty  years  ago  ?  There  would  be  little  chance,  in 
such  circumstances,  of  Parliament  continuing  the 
financial  support  which  would  certainly  be  required 
by  Nigeria  during  its  infancy,  to  maintain  the  costly 
method  of  normal  imperial  government.  The  inevi¬ 
table  result  would  be  failure,  disappointment  and 
abandonment.  Assuming  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  some  shape  or 
other  the  existing  abnormal  system,  which  has  en¬ 
abled  Nigeria  to  pay  its  way  without  the  assistance  of 
a  single  shilling  from  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
next  point  to  consider  is  how  much  of  this  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

The  only  vital  condition  to  my  mind  is  that  Nigeria 
should  continue  to  be  administered  as  heretofore  by 
a  permanent  council,  untrammeled  by  bureaucratic 
formulse,  experienced  in  African  questions,  corre¬ 
sponding  somewhat  with  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  controlled,  as  are  both  chartered 
companies  and  governors  of  Crown  colonies,  by  a 
Secretary  of  State,  but  no  more  subject  than  British 
India  is  to  constant  parliamentary  interference,  and 
above  all  administering  not  locally,  like  Crown  col¬ 
onies,  but  from  home,  as  the  Council  of  the  Niger 
Company  has  always  done.  The  permanence  of  the 
members  of  such  a  council  subject,  of  course,  to 
changes  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  seems  to  me 
to  be  of  vital  importance.  Let  me  say,  with  all  re¬ 
spect.  that  I  look  on  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  as  likely  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  principles  for 
dealing  with  inner  African  dependencies.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  extraordinary  vigor,  rapidity,  voracity 
for  work,  and  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  be¬ 
fore  Parliament,  are  likely  to  give  the  Colonial  Office 
a  reputation  of  suitability  for  creative  administration 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  survive  his  tenure  of 
that  particular  office. 

The  second  vital  point  is  that  the  Administrative 
Council  should  govern  from  home  and  not  locally  in 
Nigeria.  This  is  the  only  possible  way  of  securing 
continuity  of  administration  of  a  region  where  no 
local  continuity  can  be  obtained  at  present,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  in  which  Nigeria  has  per¬ 
haps  greater  difficulties  to  meet  thaia  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  possessions  in  Equatorial  Africa  to  which  I  have 
referred.  There  are,  indeed,  high  ranges  of  plateaus 
in  the  far  interior  where  white  administrators  could 
retain  their  activity  and  poweis  of  work  for  long 
periods;  but  these  areas  of  the  Central  Sfidan  are 
not  yet  effectively  occupied,  so  that  for  some  years 
to  come  they  must  be  left  out  of  account.  Yet  I  de¬ 
sire  to  draw  attention  to  them,  as  they  will  afford  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  difficult  question  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Nigeria. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
local  continuity  of  government  is  at  present  practi¬ 
cable,  and  this  in  regions  where  continuity  is  of  vital 
importance,  owing  to  the  enormous  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  In  the*coast  possessions  of  West  .Africa. 
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where  European  administratorsand  traders  live  on  or 
near  the  seaboard,  and  arc  practically  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  where  i>ow'erful 
native  governments  do  not  exist,  or  can  be  dealt  with 
by  Imperial  troops  as  in  the  Ashanti  War  of  1874. 
local  adminstration  is  not  open  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tions, altho  it  is  well  known  that  the  Colonial  Office  is 
compelled  to  exercise  a  larger  share  in  the  actual 
government  of  West  African  colonies  than  it  does  in 
Crown  colonies  in  healthier  climates,  where  contin¬ 
uity  of  local  government  can  be  maintained. 

In  Nigeria,  ever  since  the  issue  of  the  charter,  the 
two  agents-general,or  local  heads  of  the  Niger  Govern¬ 
ment,  have  been  only  executive  officers  with  consid¬ 
erable  latitude  in  carrying  out  their  instructions,  and 
they  relieve  each  other  at  short  intervals,  to  allow 
of  their  renewing  their  vigor  at  home.  The  real 
work  of  the  administration,  the  work  performed  by 
governors — or  by  governors  and  councils — in  Crown 
colonies  or  by  the  council  of  the  Governor-General  in 
India,  has  been  dealt  with  day  by  day  by  a  council 
living  in  the  temperate  and  healthy  climate  of  Lon¬ 
don.  where  not  only  can  men  work  continuously  for 
twice  as  many  hoursa  day  as  they  can  in  West  Africa 
— a  vital  matter  in  an  emergency — but  where  the 
character  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  done  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  To  this  system  and  not  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  merit,  has  been  due  the  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  to  which  both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Kim¬ 
berly  have  borne  such  striking  and  gratifying  testi¬ 
mony. 

Whether  this  system  continues  as  heretofore  under 
the  Chartered  Niger  Company,  or  whether,  that  com¬ 
pany  retiring  from  Nigeria,  a  governing  council  is 
created  adhoc,  is  only  an  accidental,  I  do  not  say  un¬ 
important  feature. 

The  one  essential  element  is  that  continuity  shall 
be  maintained  by  permanent,  unwearying  and  bold 
administration  from  home  as  heretofore  controlled, 
but  not  conducted,  by  the  office  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  until  the  simlas  of  Hausaland,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  are  occupied  and  utilized,  and  a  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  of  commerce,  and  therefore  revenue,  is 
created  to  permit  local  government  of  the  Norman 
type.  When  that  day  arrives  the  foundations  of 
Nigeria  will  have  been  fully  laid,  and  it  may  then  be 
left  to  natural  causes  to  raise  that  great  structure  of 
Nigerian  prosperity  which  I  shall  not  see,  but  in 
which,  under  reasonable  conditions,  I  have  the  most 
absolute  faith. 

The  Kingdom  of  Uganda. 

BY  COL.  F.  D.  LUGARD, 

Commander  of  English  Forces  in  Nigeria,  Formerly  of  Uganda 

The  people  of  Uganda  are  a  Bantu  race,  much  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  Wahuma  stock.  The  latter  are 
a  great  pastoral  nomad  tribe,  who  probably  form  one 
of  the  most  important  offshoots  of  the  stock  from 
whence  sprang  the  Abyssinians,  Somalis,  Gallas  and 
other  powerful  tribes,  distinguished  from  the  Bantu 
races  not  merely  by  their  aquiline  and  regular  fea¬ 
tures,  their  thin  lips  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
curly instead  of  the  ivooloit\\^  negroid  races, 
but  also  by  the  different  construction  of  their  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Wahuma,  it  is  related,  conquered  the 
countries  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
including  Uganda,  Unyoro,  Toru,  Ankoli,  Karagwe 
and  toward  the  Lake  Tanganyika.  They  still  retain 
Ankoli  and  Toru  in  the  British  sphere.  This  vast 
kingdom  was  known  under  the  name  of  Kitara. 

Since  there  are  no  written  records  of  the  past,  it  is 
difficult  to  learn  anything  reliable  concerning  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Wa-ganda.  Emin  Pasha.  Dr. 
Felkin,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson  and  other  early  resi¬ 
dents  in  and  around  the  country  have  collected  much 
interesting  information,  which  is  easily  accessible  to 
those  who  care  to  learn  more  of  these  people.  Com¬ 
ing,  however,  to  the  events  of  to-day  and  the  people 
as  we  find  them  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  of  every  one,  without  exception,  who 
has  been  brought  into  contact  with  this  remarkable 
race  that  they  show  a  most  extraordinary  advance  upon 
all  the  people  who  surround  their  countryforthou- 
sonds  of  miles  to  north,  south,  east  or  west.  They 
have,  in  fact,  a  certain  civilization  of  their  own,  a 
wonderful  intelligence,  customs,  traditions,  etiquets 
innumerable,  and  a  wonderfully  comprehensive  lan¬ 
guage  with  an  enormous  vocabulary,  which  alone  in¬ 
dicates  the  superiority  of  their  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments  and  the  range  of  their  ideas,  as  contrasted  with 
the  crude  and  simple  dialects  of  their  neighbors. 
Their  qualities  of  disposition  are  marked.  They  are 
an  extremely  brave  race,  tho  treacherous  from  our 
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point  of  view,  are  passionately  fond  of  learning,  and 
are  capable  of  high  attainments  if  educated  from  early 
childhood. 

I  reached  Uganda  in  i8gi  as  the  first  British  officer  to 
enter  the  country  on  a  political  and  administrative  mis¬ 
sion  since  the  time  of  Gordon  and  his  emissaries,  Chaillu, 
Long,  and  Emin  Pasha.  Gordon  and  his  lieutenants 
had  represented  the  extension  of  civilization  from  the 
North,  and  were  the  representatives  of  the  Khedive  and 
of  Egyptian  rule.  I  came  as  the  representative  of  the 
Imperial  British  East  African  Company,  a  corporation 
under  royal  charter,  vested  with  the  delegated  powers  of 
sovereignty  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  rule  of 
the  Khedive  and  the  germs  of  civilir  ation  implanted  in 
the  Nile  Valley  by  Baker  and  developed  by  Gordon,  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  religious  upheaval  which  had 
enthroned  the  Mahdi  in  Omdurroan  and  placed  an  iron 
despotism  over  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Sudan.  It  was 
the  mission  of  England  now  to  advance  from  the  east, 
through  the  vast  Sphere  of  Influence  secured  to  her 
from  Mombasa  on  the  East  Coast  to  the  valley  of  the 

Nile  and  its  watershed  to  the  west. 

At  this  time  I  found  the  country  torn  by  religious 
dissensions  and  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  internecine  war. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  traits  of  the  Waganda 
is  their  passionate  devotion  to  religion,  and,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  their  cult  is  that  of  “the  Unknown 
God.”  Mohammedanism  taught  by  Arab  missionaries 
from  the  East  Coast,  and  Christianity  as  interpreted  by 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  of  a  French  Algerian  mis¬ 
sion.  and  Protestantism  as  represented  by  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society  were  the  protagonists  on 
this  virgin  field,  while  paganism  retained  its  hold  on 
the  more  illiterate  and  less  accessible  classes  of  the 
population.  It  was  indeed  a  most  interesting  study, 
this  war  of  the  creeds:  and  had  the  rivalry  been  confined 
to  an  odium  theologicum  only,  an  administrator  might 
have  regarded  it  with  the  interest  of  a  philosopher,  and. 
while  taking  steps  to  prevent  violence  and  war,  have 
remained  a  spectator  of  the  struggle,  confident,  with 
Carlyle,  that  that  which  held  the  strongest  germ  of 
truth  within  it  would  ultimately  win.  But,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  it  was  far  otherwise. 

Tho  religion  had  lent  its  name  to  the  strife,  and  ac¬ 
centuated  its  bitterness,  the  factions  had  become  more 
political  than  religious  at  the  lime  of  my  arrival.  The 
Christians  and  pagans  were  the  adherents  of  Mwanga, 
who,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was  now  on  the  throne, 
while  the  Mohammedans  were  for  the  moment  the  de¬ 
feated  party  and  were  massed  on  the  frontier  under 
their  Sultan  Mbogo — Mwanga’s  uncle  and  rival  for  the 
kingship  of  Uganda— and  in  alliance  with  Kaba  Rega. 
the  powerful  King  of  Unyoro.  Their  constant  raids 
made  it  essential  to  deal  with  them  first,  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mwanga  and  the 
chiefs  we  marched  out  to  meet  them.  It  was  my  in¬ 
tense  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  these  people  who 
comprised  a  very  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Uganda,  and  to  repatriate  them;  but  I  had  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  influence  to  carry  my  point,  and  my 
negotiations  failed,  and  we  were  compelled  to  fight. 
Some  15,000  to  20,000  combatants  were  ranged  on  either 
side,  and  my  handful  of  “  Askaris  “  formed  the  center 
and  rallying  points  of  the  so-called  “  Christian  ’’  army. 
We  defeated  them.  Later  on  I  made  a  new  attempt — 
its  extreme  difficulty  is  described  in  my  book ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  was  successful.  The  Mohammedans  ren¬ 
dered  up  their  Sultan  Mbogo  to  me,  and  he  came  to  re¬ 
side  at  Kampala  with  me.  I  assigned  them  three  small 


provinces  in 


which  to  settle  down,  and  a  small  propor¬ 


tion  of  the  offices  of  State.  It  is  my  great  regret  that 
since  1  left  the  country  this  arrangement  has  been  up¬ 
set,  the  Momamraedans  have  been  accused  of  intrigue 
and  treachery  and  ousted  and,  I  believe,  almost  anni¬ 
hilated.  I  do  not  doubt  the  intrigue;  it  is  inevitable 
and  certain  in  Uganda;  but  recent  events  have  proved, 
f  further  proof  were  necessary,  that  intrigue  and  re¬ 
bellion  were  at  least  as  common  to  the  other  factions 
as  to  this.  But  to  return  to  our  protagonists.  At 
the  moment  the  factions  of  the  Christians  and  the 
pagans  were  united  in  their  common  dread  of  the 
Mohammedans;  but,  this  removed,  they  settled  down 
into  a  triangular  dual.  Here  again  the  religious  name 
was  merely  an  accessory  to  further  division  of  interests. 
The  pagan  party,  called  the  Fublauji,  or  Chang- 
smokers,  since  they  held  to  the  old  customs  of  the 
country  which  all  three  religious  factions  alike  had  con¬ 
demned,  were  the  blind  adherents  of  the  King,  who 
was  at  heart  a  pagan,  and  they  detested  all  the  relig¬ 
ions  alike;  and  the  upstarts  who  had  by  their  religious 
influence  made  themselves  the  chiefs  of  the  country, 
and  superseded  the  old  pagan  aristocracy — if  that  term 
is  admissible. 

Their  political  objects  were  to  get  rid  of  all  Euro¬ 
peans  and  all  the  troublesome  religions  which  had 
proved  such  a  curse  to  the  country.  The  Christians 
again  were  equally  divided  between  themselves,  by 
causes  quite  apart  from  religion,  tho  accentuated  by  it. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  the  French  party  who, 
taught  by  their  priests,  resented  English  influence, 
the  more  so  that  it  strengthened,  in  their  view,  their 
detested  rivals,  “  the  English  Party,”  or  Protestants. 
Such  were  the  promising  materials  out  of  which  it  was 


the  task  of  the  British  Administrator  to  endeavor  to 
evolve  law  and  order,  and  such  the  factions  between 
which  he  had  to  endeavor  to  hold  the  balance  evenly 
and  to  distribute  that  justice  without  partiality  which 
it  is  the  pride  of  the  English-speaking  race  to  carry 
with  them  into  the  far  places  of  the  eaith,  and  to  which, 
as  Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  said  the  other  day,# 
is  attributable  the  success  of  the  English  as  colonists. 
Credit — an  ephemeral  and  a  worthless  credit — may  be 
gained  before  Europe  by  the  aggrandizement  of  the  two 
factions  who  have  their  loud-voiced  representatives 
ready  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Administrator  who 
adopts  the  views  of  their  factions,  or  to  execrate 
through  the  far-reaching  channels  of  the  press  of  Eu¬ 
rope  him  who  will  not  listen  to  and  follow-  their  coun¬ 
sels.  But  the  Mohammedan  and  the  pagan,  who  form 
probably  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who  have  no 
French  Colonial  Party,  and  no  English  mission  enthu¬ 
siasts  to  champion  their  cause — are  they  and  their 
wives  and  people  therefore  to  be  “no  man’s  child,” 
and  dubbed  the  “  outlaw  and  criminal  classes  of  Ugan¬ 
da  ”?  Until  their  claims  to  recognition  and  to  justice 
are  considered  equally  with  the  Christian  factions,  we 
shall  hear  of  continual  uprisings  in  Uganda,  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  of  mutiny. 

The  railway  proceeds  but  slowly;  and  when  it  reaches 
the  vast  lake  a  new  era  will  dawn,  not  only  for  Ugan¬ 
da  but  for  Central  Africa.  The  development  of  the 
country  will  be  on  no  known  lines;  for  when  in  the 
world's  history  have  countries,  in  the  heart  of  a  till 
recently  unexplored  land,  and  peopled  by  savages  ab¬ 
solutely  devoid  of  clothes,  begun  their  march  of  prog¬ 
ress  by  a  ready-made  railway  700  miles  long  ?  This 
vast  stretch  of  land,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  in¬ 
land  lakes,  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  beautiful  and  a 
very  fertile  one.  Its  products  may  be  almost  anything 
that  will  grow  in  a  sub  tropical  region  and  a  rich  soil. 
They  will  be  what  the  world  of  commerce  needs,  and 
will  be  dictated  by  the  wants  of  civilized  man.  Indi¬ 
genous  coffee,  fibers  of  value,  rubber,  oil-seeds  and 
other  products  may  be  quoted;  but  where  a  railway 
runs  from  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  to  the 
second  largest  lake  on  the  planet,  it  has  almost  seemed 
to  me  idle  to  forecast  the  future  commercial  possibil¬ 
ities  of  a  country  where  the  soil  is  rich,  the  rainfall 
abundant,  and  the  altitude  renders  the  climate  very 
fairly  healthy,  even  in  spite  of  the  known  dangers  of 
virgin  soil  and  virgin  forests. 

My  early  connection  with  the  country  has  given  me 
the  keenest  interest  in  its  present  and  future.  My  old 
friends  among  the  chiefs  still  write  to  me  constantly, 
tho  it  is  now  six  years  since  I  left  them;  and  I  trust  that 
some  day  I  may  see  them  again,  when  other  duties  per¬ 
mit  of  it.  Meanwhile,  I  am  always  glad  to  be  able  to 
interest  any  one  in  a  country  which  is  full  of  interest, 
and  in  whose  future,  under  proper  management,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  these  few  hasty  lines, 
written  under  press  of  much  work,  may  interest  your 
readers. 

On-the-Nicer.  _ _ 

Abyssinia  and  Its  People. 

BY  CAPTAIN  T.  C.  S.  SPEEDY, 

Member  of  the  Recent  British  Mission  to  KingMenelek. 

Until  comparatively  lately  but  little  has  been  known 
of  even  the  country  of  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  almost  a  terra  incognita,  a 
somewhat  mythical  land  supposed  to  be  inhabited  if 
not  by  savages,  at  any  rate  by  a  wholly  uncivilized 
people.  Its  boundaries  even  have  been  often  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  the  fact  that  it  comprises  several  distinct 
nations  speaking  different  languages  has  perhaps  been 
known  to  very  few.  Such,  however,  is  the  case. 
Abyssinia  consists  of  three  large  provinces,  Tigr6  on 
the  north.  Amhara  on  the  south,  and  Shoa  to  the  south¬ 
east.  The  people  of  Tigr6  speak  Ethiopic,  and  those 
of  Amhara  and  Shoa  Amharic. 

The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  bears  in  his  own  country 
the  title  of  “Negusa  Negust,”  the  interpretation  of 
which  is  “  King  of  Kings,”  meaning  that  the  reigning 
sovereign  has  by  his  own  power  conquered  and  subdued 
all  other  chiefs  and  aspirants  to  the  thtone.  and  that  he 
reigns  supreme  until  some  chief  greater  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  himself  shall  arise  and  dethrone  him. 

The  three  sovereigns,  under  whose  sway  Abyssinia 
has  of  late  come  to  the  front  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  Europe,  have  been  Theodore,  who  held  his  court  at 
Magdala,  and  reigned  from  1855  to  1868;  Johannes,  his 
successor,  1870  to  1889,  whose  capital  was  Makaleh; 
and  the  present  Emperor  Menelek,  whose  palace  is  at 
Adis  Adaba,  the  town  in  which  the  late  British  mis¬ 
sion,  under  Mr.  Rennel  Rodd,  visited  him  in  1897. 

These  kings  had  all  a  very  distinct  individuality,  and 
each  in  his  own  way  was  a  remarkable  man.  Theo¬ 
dore,  but  little  understood  and  much  maligned,  was  a 
man  of  great  foresight  and  very  advanced  ideas;  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  bring  his  country  to  the  front,  and 
in  every  way  to  promote  its  prosperity.  He  ardently 
longed  for  a  seaport,  and  it  was  the  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  finding  that  he  was  not  aided  by  the  European 
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Powers  in  these  matters  that  caused  his  personal  down- 
fall  and  ruin. 

Johannes  was  distinctly  more  of  a  warrior  than  The¬ 
odore,  with  a  less  keen  intellect;  and  the  present  Em¬ 
peror,  Menelek,  altho  a  man  of  no  mean  abilities,  is 
parsimonious,  and  unwilling  to  make  present  outlay  for 
future  benefit.  He  is.  however,  greatly  influenced  by 
his  clever  wife,  Ta-hai-itu.  and  his  Commander-in- 
chief,  Ras  Makonen,  both  of  whom  have  aims  in  the 
right  direction  for  Abyssinia. 

The  people  themselves  have  all  the  instincts  for  civ- 
ilization  and  progress,  and  their  physique  is  that  of  a 
perfectly  independent  and  clear-headed  race.  They 
are  well  formed,  the  men  averaging  five  feet  ten  inches 
inhight.with  good  features,  bearing  but  little  if  any 
resemblance  to  other  African  tribes,  and  none  to  the 
negro.  They  are  athletic  and  hardy,  having  great 
powers  of  endurance,  the  rugged  and  mountainous  na¬ 
ture  of  theircountry  inducing,  from  their  earliest  years, 
a  capability  for  climbing  and  rough  walking,  equaled 
perhaps  only  by  the  Tyrolese.  They  make  excellent 
soldiers  with  even  a  minimum  of  training,  and  show  an 
aptitude  for  following  the  evolutions  of  drill  which  is 
surprising  in  an  untutored  race. 

Possessing  strong  characters  and  ardent  passions,  it 
is  at  present  in  their  somewhat  lawless  condition  dlfli- 
cult  to  reckon  upon  their  line  Of  action  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  In  cases  where  their  affection  and  con¬ 
fidence  have  been  gained  they  show  the  most  unswerv¬ 
ing  fidelity,  even  to  the  white  man,  and  run  risks  of 
punishment  from  their  own  chief  or  emperor  rather 
than  betray  confidence.  It  was  well  known  that  before 
the  first  British  expedition  to  Abyssinia  in  1867  and 
1868  under  Lord  Napier,  of  Magdala,  the  captives  in 
the  dungeons  of  Magdala  were  able  to  send  messages 
to  the  British  agent  at  Massoua  who  procured  for 
them  wines,  provisions  and  money,  which  their  trusty 

Abyssinian  servants conveyedsurreptitiously  tothem  at 

the  risk  of  their  own  lives  and  liberty. 

Should,  however,  no  such  confidence  or  affection  ex¬ 
ist,  treachery,  cruelty  and  deceit  are  often  met  with; 

but  even  these  qualities  do  not  exist  among  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  among  many  uncivilized  peoples. 

But  little  can  be  said  of  the  morality  of  the  Abyssinians. 
This  however,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  prevalent 
form  of  marriage,  which  is  merely  a  civil  contract  of 
the  loosest  description,  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties.  ^ 

There  is  besides  this  a  binding  and  most  sacred  form 
of  marriage  celebrated  by  the  Church,  from  which 
there  is  no  divorce;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  irrevocability 
of  this  tie  that  causes  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  prefer 
the  civil  contract,  rather  than  any  tendency  to  gross 
sensuality.  I  do  not  think  I  have  met  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  who  had  chosen  the  marriage  in  church. 

The  Abyssinians  are  a  Christian  nation  of  ancient 
date,  having  been  converted  to  Christianity  in  the 
fourth  century,  by  missionaries  sent  from  Alexandria, 
by  Bishop  Athanasius,  the  author  of  the  creed  that 
bears  his  name. 

Their  tenets  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Coptic  Church , 
and  for  the  last  two  centuries  the  “  Abuna  "  or  High 
Priest  of  Abyssinia,  has  been  a  Copt  from  Egypt.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  Abyssinia  he  is  invariably  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  never  to  return  to  his  own  country.  They 
hold  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  redemption  of  man, 
the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  they  believe 
in  Purgatory,  but  they  allow  no  images  in  their  places 
of  worship. 

The  walls  of  their  churches  are  frequently  adorned 
with  rude  frescoes  representing  the  crucifixion— accu¬ 
rately  depicting  the  thieves  on  either  side,  the  Roman 
soldier  offering  a  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  on  the  end 
of  a  spear,  and  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  Other  paintings  depict  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  soldiers  being  armed  with  match-locks. 
Eve  offering  the  forbidden  fruit  to  Adam  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  banana,  and  many  different  scenes  from 
Scripture  history.  They  also  introduce  the  likenesses 
®f  their  favorite  saints — St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
St.  George  being,  curiously  enough,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  country.  They  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their 
faith,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
country  was  overrun  and  subdued  by  Moslems 
from  the  Adal  Kingdom  on  the  east,  now  known 
as  Somaliland,  they  preferred  death  to  the  abnega¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  Messages  imploring  assistance 
were  surreptitiously  sent  to  Portugal,  and  an  armed 
force,  under  Cristoforo  de  Gama,  enabled  them  to  re¬ 
claim  their  country  from  the  infidel  invaders,  since 
which  time  they  have  remained  in  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  Christian  faith. 

The  laws  of  Abyssinia  are  primitive,  and  based  on 
those  of  the  Israelites,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye.”  There 
are  neither  law  courts  nor  lawyers;  both  plaintiff  and  de¬ 
fendant  plead  their  own  cause.  Formerly,  prior  to  the 
appointment  by  King  Theodore  of  executioners,  the 
guilty  person,  in  case  of  murder,  was  slain  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  taken  the  life  of  his 
victim.  For  instance,  if  a  man  killed  another  with  a 
sword,  the  avenger  of  blood  had  to  use  a  similar 
weapon.  If  death  had  been  caused  by  blows  from  a 
club,  a  club  was  used  to  take  the  life  of  the  murderer. 
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This  law  most  unjustly  operated  even  incases  of  man¬ 
slaughter;  and  the  life  of  a  man  who  unwittingly  and 
unintentionaiiy  had  caused  the  death  of  another  could 
be  demanded  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Among 
many  others,  an  instance  of  this  kind  was  once  reiated 
tome.  Two  men  were  cutting  grass  on  the  side  of  a 
precipice,  and  when  they  were  about  to  descend  one  of 
them  fastened  the  end  of  a  rope  round  his  companion’s 
body  to  iower  him  down  the  cliff,  and  attached  the  other 
end  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Accidentally  the  man  to  be 
lowered  slipped  before  all  was  ready,  and  a  coil  of  the 
rope  becoming  entangied  round  his  neck  he  was  stran¬ 
gled.  His  comrade,  on  subsequently  descending  by 
slipping  down  the  rope,  was  horrified  to  find  him  dead  at 
the  bottom,  and  hastened  to  the  viiiage  to  report  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  judge  passed  a  sentence  of  man- 
siaughter  and  ordered  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
doliars  to  be  paid  tothe  widow.  The  widow,  however 
refused  the  compensation  and  demanded  the  literal  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  iaw.  After  some  deiiberation  it  was 
agreed  that  she  could  carry  her  point,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  perfectiy  innocent  man  was  sentenced  to  be 
hung  with  the  same  rope  which  had  caused  the  fatal 
accident;  the  rope  was,  accordingly,  fastened  round  his 
waist,  and  a  coil  of  the  same  passed  round  his  neck, and 
he  was  hauled  up  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  suspend¬ 
ed  a  few  moments  and  then  lowered  again.  The  widow 
beiieving  him  from  all  appearances  to  be  dead  was  sat¬ 
isfied;  but  the  relatives  of  the  victim  hastened  to  him 
and  applied  restoratives,  which  were  so  effective  that  in 
course  of  time  he  got  up  and  waiked  away.  The  widow 
was  furious,  and  demanded  that  the  sentence  should  be 
again  enacted,  adding:  •  Next  time  I  wiii  hold  on  to  his 
feet  until  he  is  dead."  The  judge,  however,  declared 
that  justice  must  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  her  de- 
mand  was  not  complied  with. 

In  conducting  a  lawsuit,  the  case  opens  by  the  piain- 
tiff  laying  his  complaint  before  the  judge.  The  charge 
having  been  heard,  a  bystander  is  piaced  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant  as  ‘‘asteraki’’ — t.r.,  "peace¬ 
maker  a  kind  of  clerk  to  keep  order  between  them , 
and  the  defendant  is  directed  to  reply.  After  listening 
for  a  short  time  the  judge  enjoins  silence  by.  holding  up 
his  hand,  and  two  or  more  elders,  called  "  Shimagelli," 
are  then  appointed  to  act  as  jury.  The  plaintiff  is  then 
allowed  to  go  into  the  details  of  his  case,  while  the 
defendant  may  murmur  dissent  or  denial  at  intervals 
by  grunts  of  disapprobation,  tho  no  word  is  allowed. 
Brevity  and  speaking  to  the  point  are  imperatively  de¬ 
manded  of  both  parties.  When  the  plaintiff  has  spoken 
the  defendant  is  heard,  and  no  interruptions  are  per¬ 
mitted  while  either  man  is  speaking. 

A  curious  custom  is  followed  during  a  lawsuit,  which 
is  part  of  the  dramatic  habit  of  the  Abyssinians  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  feelings  by  the  way  in  which  they  wear 
their  clothes.  Either  plaintiff  or  defendant  may  take  a 
corner  of  the  toga,  or  shammah,  worn  by  the  asteraki, 
and,  having  knotted  it,  may  hold  it  up  before  the  judge 
and,  laying  a  hand  expressively  on  the  knot,  may  wager 
that  he  is  speaking  the  truth.  A  man  will  exclaim:  "I 
wager  a  mule,  a  sheep,  a  fat  ox,  or  a  jarof  honey  that 
my  statement  is  correct";  and  if  his  opponent  accepts 
the  wager  he  unties  the  knot,  saying:  “  I  accept.” 
Witnesses  are  then  heard;  and  when  the  case  is 
ended,  judge  and  jury  confer  apart  and  judgment  is 
given,  the  loser  paying  his  wager  to  the  judge  in  lieu  of 
Other  fee. 

The  custom  already  referred  to  of  expressing  their 
feelings  by  the  manner  of  arranging  their  toga,  is 
unique  and  artistic.  This  toga  is  a  large  white  cotton 
sheet,  woven  in  the  country,  with  a  deep  red  border,  at 
least  twelve  inches  in  width,  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
edge.  To  express  scorn  a  man  will  take  the  end  of  the 
toga,  or  '•  shammah,”  and  raise  it  to  his  face,  drawing 
it  lightly  across  his  nose  just  below  the  eyes,  and  turn 
at  the  same  moment  with  an  indignant  and  haughty 
gesture  from  his  opponent.  The  superiority  of  a  chief 
when  conversing  with  his  inferiors  in  rank  is  shown  by 
throwing  the  shammah  over  both  shoulders,  crossing  it 
over  the  left,  thereby  indicating  that  no  hand  of  friend¬ 
ship  is  to  be  offered.  Equality  is  indicated  by  the 
shammah  being  thrown  over  the  left  arm  only,  leaving 
the  right  hand  free  to  greet  an  acquaintance.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  when  pleading  his  cause  the  acciised,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  trial,  will  draw  his  shammah  before 

his  face  and,  with  expressions  of  humility  and  shame, 

state  his  defense,  whether  guilty  or  not;  at  the  same 
,ime  he  will  whisk  one  end  of  it  into  the  semblance  of  a 
rope,  and,  passing  it  round  his  neck,  exclaim:  "Hang 
me,  if  1  deserve  it,”  or.  twisting  it  into  the  likeness  of 
a  sword,  say:  "Behead  me.  if  I  speak  falsely,”  then, 
allowing  it  to  fall  to  the  ground,  he  will  drop  on  his 
knee,  adding:  "  But  what  I  ask  is  justice." 

Altho  the  Abyssinians  are  a  decidedly  progressive 
race  and  fond  of  meeting  and  mixing  with  other  na¬ 
tions  and  anxious  for  commerce  and  the  improvement 
of  their  country  generally,  they  are  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  by  their  despotic  government,  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  character  of  their  Emperor  and  various  chiefs. 
From  the  latter,  for  instance,  they  are  often  subject 
to  exorbitant  taxation,  so  that  they  have  little  or  no  in. 
ducement  to  cultivate  their  land  further  than  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  their  immediate  use,  altho  enough  cereals 


could  be  grown  to  form  a  large  export.  The  soil  is 
principally  black  clay,  excellent  tor  the  growth  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  millet  and  eoffee.  The  latter  indeed  grows 
wild  everywhere,  the  plants  at  an  elevation  of  from 
three  to  five  thousand  feet,  growing  twelve  feet  high  and 
upward.  An  extensive  trade  could  also  be  carried  on 
in  honey,  beeswax,  butter,  aloes,  sulphur,  ebony,  ox¬ 
hides,  ivory  and  civet-musk.  Iron  is  also  common, 
cropping  up  ail  over  the  country,  while  gold  and  copper 
have  frequently  been  met  with. 

Another  defect  which  militated  against  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  commerce  is  the  absence  of  a  seaport.  The 
present  Emperor  is  not  anxious  to  have  one.  He  rep¬ 
resents,  with  some  reason,  that  a  port  could  easily  be 
wrested  from  him  by  any  nation  possessing  a  fleet,  and 
he  has  not  a  sufficiently  well-trained  army  or  ordnance 
that  would  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  against  a  mari¬ 
time  power;  whereas  the  high  table-land  of  Abyssinia, 
with  its  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses,  renders  defense 
in  the  interior  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  On  the 
western  border,  moreover,  lie  the  inimical  Mahdists, 
who,  with  their  hatred  of  Christians,  are  ever  ready  to 
harass  and  oppose  any  traders  from  or  to  their  own 
land.  This  same  foresight  caused  Theodore  to  seek  the 
intercession  of  England  and  the  other  European  Powers 
to  grant  him  a  protected  passage  to  the  coast;  and  tho 

his  wish  mayhavebeenchimerical, there  isnodoubt  that 

the  want  of  such  safe  transport  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  this 
little  kingdom.  These  difficulties  make  it  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  influence  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  in  the  future  of  Africa.  Time  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  rulers,  combined  with  European  aid,  will  alone  be 
able  to  determine  this  point;  but  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  she  possesses  all  the  capabilities  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  very  powerful  factoi ;  and  it  can  only  be  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  Ethiopia  may  resume  her  orig¬ 
inal  position  as  one  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world. 
London,  England. 


The  Republic  of  Liberia— Its  Future. 

BY  J.  C.  HARTZELL,  D.  D., 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Africa. 


Lying  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  degrees  of  north 
latitude  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  the  little 
Negro  Republic  of  Liberia.  Its  coast-line  is  about  300 
miles,  and  its  domain  extends  afiomiles  into  the  interior, 
so  that  its  territory  includes,  perhaps,  75, 000  square  miles. 
It  owes  its  existence  to  good  men  in  America,  both  North 
and  South,  who,  many  years  ago,  felt  that  the  freed 
people  of  fhe  United  States  should  have  a  place  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  where  they  could  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  satisfaction  of  building  a  nation  of  their 
own,  which  should  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  for  nation  building,  and  also  open  the  way  for 
his  having  a  share  in  the  civilization  and  redemption 
of  the  African  continent.  The  American  Colonization 
Society,  and  kindred  organizations,  inaugurated  and 
have  fostered  this  philanthropic  movement  by  facilita¬ 
ting  the  migration  of  negroes  from  the  United  States, 
and  by  advice  and  material  aid  in  educational  and  other 
enterprises. 

There  are  now  in  the  Republic  about  24,000  Americo- 
Liberians,  speaking,  of  course,  the  English  language; 
and  perhaps,  1,000,000  native  Africans.  The  former  are' 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  or  their  descendants; 
and  the  latter  are  made  up  of  various  tribes  of  aborig¬ 
ines,  speaking  many  dialects,  acknowledging  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Republic,  but  as  a  whole  living  in  bar¬ 
barism,  as  their  fathers  before  them  have  done  for  many 
centuries. 

The  form  of  government  is  modeled  after  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  negroes  can  own  land,  become 
citizens  or  hold  office.  A  few  thousand  natives  have 
become  civilized  and  are  a  part  of  the  nation.  For 
twenty-five  years  Liberia  was  a  colony,  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  the  Colonization  Societies;  but,  in 
1847  the  nation  was  formed  and  received  the  friendly 
recognition  and  good  will  of  other  nations.  Liberia 
and  Hayti  are  the  only  nations  in  the  world  controlled 
entirely  by  negroes. 

To  say  that  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  negro  as  a 
nation  builder  have  been  realized  during  the  past  fifty 
years  in  Liberia,  would  not  be  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  accept  the  uncharitable  and  unkind  criticisms 
of  the  struggling  republic,  which  are  heard  along  the 
coast  from  many  traders  and  travelers,  and  often  reit¬ 
erated  in  Europe  and  America,  would  be  doing  great  in¬ 
justice  to  the  people  of  Liberia.  I  have  recently  held 
conversations  with  representative  Liberians  and  others 
in  the  principal  centers  of  the  Republic,  and  have  stud¬ 
ied  its  present  conditions  and  outlook.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  difficulties  which  these  people  have  had  to 
meet  in  a  new  and.  to  many,  a  hostile  climate,  their 
lack  of  wealth  and  experience  in  government,  sur¬ 
rounded  and  permeated  by  multitudes  of  barbarous 
heathen,  and  subjected  constantly  to  the  uncharitable 
criticisms  of  white  traders  and  travelers,  the  marvel  is 
that  so  much  in  the  way  of  efficient  government  and  ad¬ 
vance  in  social  conditions  has  been  accomplished. 
True,  their  national  domain,  rich  in  minerals  and  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities,  has  not  even  been  explored; 


but  it  is  also  true  that,  until  within  a  very  few  years, 
but  little  advance  has  been  made  by  other  nations  on 
either  coast  of  the  continent  in  extending  practical  and 
efficient  government  among  the  natives  of  the  interior. 
The  advance  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  result 
of  enormous  expenditures  in  money,  backed  by  power¬ 
ful  Governments,  able  to  command  the  best  administra- 
tive  talent. 

President  Coleman  and  his  official  advisers  have 
come  fully  to  realize  the  increasing  difficulties  which 
their  nation  must  face.  In  the  first  place  a  few  great 
nations  are  rapidly  dominating  all  Africa,  and  the  pos- 
sessions  of  any  one  small  nation  on  the  continent  must 
be  in  constant  jeopardy  unless  its  Government  has  the 
practical  friendship  of  at  least  one  great  nation.  Both 
Germany  and  France  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and  France  holds  a 
treaty  by  which  if  any  part  of  the  Republic's  domain  is 
alienated  it  will  have  the  right  to  reassert  its  claim  for 
certain  valuable  territories  on  the  coast,  and  also  its 
hinterland  down  to  within  forty  miles  of  the  coast, 
which  would  mean  practically  the  annihilation  of 
the  Republic.  Recent  troubles  between  a  German 
subject  and  some  Liberiirn  natives  led  to  the  demand 
for  a  large  indemnity  in  money  and  other  concessions, 
accompanied  with  a  proposed  treaty  for  a  German  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  which  if  agreed  to  would  settle  the  dispute. 

The  growth  of  the  Republic  in  population  is  slow,  and 
it  cannot  be  large  until,  by  the  opening  up  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  can  be  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital,  so  that  remunerative  labor  and  agricultural 
openings  can  be  given  to  those  who  migrate  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  Lack  of  money  has 
made  the  development  of  an  efficient  educational  sys¬ 
tem  impossible,  and  the  second  generation  of  children 
is  growing  up  with  but  few  facilities  for  instruction. 

What  Liberia  wants  and  needs  is,  first,  that  her 
nationality  shall  be  guaranteed  by  some  powerful 
friend.  She  naturally  turns  to  the  United  States,  and 
if  for  any  cause  a  proper  protectorate  can  not  be  se¬ 
cured  from  that  source,  she  next  turns  to  England. 
Both  nations  have  shown  her  friendly  offices  several 
times,  and,  being  of  the  same  language  and  religion,  she 
naturally  looks  to  them.  Her  people  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  falling  under  a  forced  protectorate  of  any 
people  of  foreign  language. 

A  nationality  secured  in  the  way  suggested  would 
open  the  way  to  practical  and  efficient  co-operation  in 
fhe  administration  of  the  local  government,  and  of  ex¬ 
tending  influence  and  control  among  the  natives,  would 
open  the  way  for  aid  in  the  development  of  a  system  of 
finance,  by  which  reliable  and  adequate  revenue  could 
be  collected  and  administered.  It  would  also  open  the 
way  for  the  appointment  at  the  request  of  the  Repub- 
lie  of  explorers  and  specialists  to  explore  the  territo¬ 
ry  and  locate  its  wealth,  and  open  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,  first,  by  ordinary  roads,  then  by  telegraph,  and 
later  on  by  railways — all  in  the  interest  of  the  Republic, 
and  of  such  friendly  representatives  of  commerce  as 
might  desire  to  develop  trade.  Another  important  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  advice  and  assistance  in  proper  emigration 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Whatever 
America  cannot  do  herself  1  believe  England  would 
gladly  co-operate  in  doing,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ameri- 
ca,  and  Liberia  is  ready  and  anxious  to  have  such 
friendly  aid  as  these  nations  could  properly  and  wisely 
give. 

With  the  exception  of  this  little  patch  of  territory 
owned  by  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  all  the  African  con¬ 
tinent,  with  its  150,000,000  of  black  natives,  is  rapidly 
passing  under  the  rule  of  the  white  man.  This  tremen- 
dous  fact  must  be  accepted  as  in  the  providence  of  God 
marking  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  black  races. 
They  are  to  have  their  chance  in  their  continental 
home  for  generations  at  least  under  the  tutelage  of 
while  Governments. 

Liberia,  however,  has  existed  for  seventy-five  years 
as  a  colony  or  nation.  It  is  the  providential  child  of  the 
best  thought  and  prayers  and  help  of  thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people,  whose  convictions  were  clear  and  positive 
that  in  some  organized  way  the  millions  of  negroes  in 
America  should  have  a  share  in  the  redemption  of  Africa. 

1  believe  that  conviction  was  of  God,  and  I  also  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  America  and  England  to  hear  and 
heed  the  appeal  of  this  child  of  Providence. 

New  York  City. 


The  Commerce,  Railways  and  Tele¬ 
graphs  of  Africa. 

BY  EDWARD  HEAWOOD,  M.A.. 

Of  the  Royal  Geogkai-hical  Sociutv. 

The  great  Desert  of  Sahara  divides  the  African  con¬ 
tinent  into  two  very  distinct  regions.  To  the  north  we 
have  a  strip  of  country  similar  on  the  whole  in  climate 
and  productions  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  with 
which,  through  the  facilitiesof  communication  supplied 
by  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been  brought  into  close 
relations  almost  since  the  dawn  of  history.  To  the 
south,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  bulk  of  the  continent 
has  for  centuries  been  isolated  by  that  great  desert 
barrier,  while,  as  regards  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
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Its  aren,  it  ilifTcrs  in  toto  from  North  Africa,  both  io  its 
climate,  productions  and  people.  It  is.  therefore,  to 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  in  particular  to  the 
tropical  regiotis  to  which  the  term  “  new  world  of  the 
nineteenth  century  "  above  all  applies,  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  directed  in  the  present  article. 

In  dealing  with  the  commerce  of  Africa  it  is  unavoid¬ 
able  that  we  should  look  to  the  future  rather  than  the 
present.  The  total  volume  of  trade  of  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  and  especially  of  the  area  within  the  tropics,  is 
at  present  so  insignificant,  as  shown  by  the  latest  esti¬ 
mates,  that  the  question  that  perforce  thrusts  itself  upon 
our  consideration  is,  whether  the  present  state  of 
things  is  to  continue,  or  whether  the  future  has  in  store 
that  awakening  to  participation  in  the  life  of  the  world, 
which  may  enable  the  African  continent  to  take  a  more 
equal  place  among  the  rest  than  it  does  at  present.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  look  briefly  at  some  of 
the  causes  which  are  responsible  for  the  present  back¬ 
ward  condition  of  Africa. 

Foremost  among  these  is  usually  placed  the  uni¬ 
form  outline  of  the  continent,  and  the  absence  of 
natural  means  of  communication  with  the  interior. 
But  alcho  these  certainly  acebunt  for  the  isolation  of 
the  interior  parts,  they  form  an  inadequate  reason. for 
the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  coast-lands — many  of 
which  possess  great  fertility — except  in  so  far  as  the 
unbroken  nature  of  the  coasts  and  the  absence  of  out¬ 
lying  islands  has  not  tended  to  the  evolution  of  enter¬ 
prising  races  of  navigators,  such  as  have  sprung  up  in 
more  favored  parts  of  the  world.  The  reason  is  rather 
to  be  found  (i)  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants ;  (2) 
in  the  absence  of  valuable  products  which  might  at¬ 
tract  merchants  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Africa  possesses  few  thrifty  and  industrious  races, such 
as  those  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  whose  silks  and 
muslins  formed  an  article  of  trade  with  the  West  in 
very  early  times ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand ,  could  its  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  precious  metals  or  its  natural  vegetable 
productions  vie  with  the  riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru  or 
with  the  costly  spices  of  the  far  East.  Thus,  while 
America  and  Asia  offered  an  irresistible  attraction  to 
the  merchants  and  adventurers  of  Europe  and  poured 
untold  wealth  into  their  coffers,  African  commerce  has 
remained  in  a  state  of  complete  stagnation  down  to  our 
own  day. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  outlook  for 
the  future  must  of  necessity  be  equally  gloomy.  While 
the  rich  treasures  of  the  East  and  West  did  their  work 
in  attracting  European  enterprise  to  those  regions,  they 
no  longer  form  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  basis  of 
commerce,  vast  as  have  been  the  strides  made  by  it 
within  the  past  century.  If  we  examine  a  list  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  such  countries  as  India  or  Brazil,  we  find  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  consists  of  plantation  products 
grown  largely  under  European  supervision,  most  of 
which  Africa  is  equally  capable  of  producing,  when 
once  a  sufficient  impetus  is  given  by  the  enterprise  of 
the  white  races.  Of  the  leading  articles  exported  by 
India  during  iSfis-'qb,  at  least  three-fifths  (in  value) 
consisted  of  such  products  as  rice,  raw  cotton,  oil-seeds, 
tea,  coffee  and  indigo,  not  including  opium,  or  items 
such  as  hides,  skins  and  wool,  for  the  production  of 
which  Africa  is  at  least  equally  adapted.  From  Brazil, 
again,  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports  consist  of  the  five 
items,  coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  tobacco  and  cotton,  all  of 
which  are  also  supplied  by  tropical  Africa.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  an  advantage  to  these  countries  to  have  obtained 
so  important  a  start  in  the  race,  while  Africa  has  hith¬ 
erto  lagged  behind. 

We  hear,  too,  of  overproduction  of  some  of  these 
articles;  but,  with  the  ever-increasing  wealth  and 
population  of  the  world,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  increasing  demand  will,  in  time,  necessitate  new 
fields  of  supply.  That  most  of  the  products  alluded 
to  will  thrive  well  in  tropical  Africa,  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  shown  by  recent  experiments  in  cultivation, 
notably  by  the  successful  introduction  of  coffee-growing 
into  Nyassaland  and  elsewhere,  while  it  has  been  proved 
that,  altho  the  tropical  regions  of  the  continent  can 
never  become  the  permanent  home  of  the  white  man, 
many  of  the  higher  districts  are  sufficiently  healthly  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  comparative  comfort,  and  supply 
the  energy  and  supervision  which  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  any  undertakings  of  the  kind  alluded  to. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  agriculture  is  destined  in  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  the  mainstay  of  commercial  prosperity  for 
Africa,  supposing  that  it  is  ever  attained.  The  supply 
of  ivory  which,  together  with  slaves,  has,  in  the  past, 
formed  the  staple  product  of  the  continent,  must,  sooner 
or  later,  come  to  an  end,  while  the  best  of  the  jungle 
products,  palm-oil,  orchilla-weed,  wax,  gums,  etc.,  are 
hardly  likely  to  meet  with  a  much  larger  demand  than 
at  present.  An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
rubber,  the  trade  in  which  has  made  rapid  strides  with¬ 
in  the  past  few  years;  but  with  the  careless  methodsof 
collection  employed,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  natural  supplies  cannot  hold  out  indefi¬ 
nitely,  but  that,  lor  this  too,  systematic  cultivation 
will  become  necessary  before  long. 

In  all  attempts  at  cultivation  the  labor  question,  un¬ 
doubtedly  forms  an  important  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  negro  to  work  except  for  the 
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supply  of  his  own  positive  wants.  It  would  carry  us  too 
far  from  the  subject  to  enter  fully  into  the  question; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  difficulty  docs  not  seem  insur¬ 
mountable.  The  introduction  of  Indian  coolies,  will, 
in  Africa  as  elsewhere,  possibly  prove  the  best  solu¬ 
tion,  while  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  their 
thrift  and  industry  may  in  time  induce  the  natives  to 
throw  off  their  habits  of  indolence.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  preferable  to  make  use  of  the  negro  races, 
if  that  were  possible;  and  that  this  may  be  the  case  is 
shown  by  satisfactory  reports  from  Nyassaland,  where 
tribes  like  the  Angoni  (of  Zulu  affinities),  have  shown 
an  unusual  readiness  to  work,  and  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  both  honest  and  industrious. 

We  have  considered  so  far  merely  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  products  for  export.  We  have  now  to  ex¬ 
amine  briefly  the  prospects  of  a  market  being  obtained 
in  Central  Atrica  for  the  productions  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  In  this  respect,  also,  Africa  stands  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  by  comparison  with  other  continents,  the  wants 
of  the  natives,  both  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  any  of 
the  other  adjuncts  of  civilized  life,  are  at  present  so 
small  that  it  will  be  long  before  any  large  demand  for 
such  articles  will  arise.  It  is  among  the  races  of  the 
Central  Sudan,  where  Arab  influence  and  civilization 
have  long  made  themselves  felt,  that. we  may  expect 
that  a  market  will  be  soonest  obtained.  The  population 
is  here  unusually  dense  for  Africa,  while  some  of  the 
races,  notably  the  Hausas,  are  naturally  keen  traders. 
The  Hausa  caravans  travel  for  long  distances  through 
the  neighboring  countries,  and  have  of  late  been  push¬ 
ing  further  and  further  south  having  even  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  French  establishments  in  the  Kongo  Basin. 
Uganda  is  perhaps  the  next  promising  field  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  trade,  owing  to  its  fairly  dense  population,  and 
the  remarkable  readiness  with  which  the  inhabitants 
have  imbibed  European  ideas. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
African  trade,  at  least  with  the  interior  regions,  has  of 
course  been  the  entire  absence  of  easy  means  of  trans¬ 
port,  that  by  native  porters,  which  has  until  the  last 
few  years  been  almost  the  only  method  of  conveying 
goods  throughout  the  whole  of  tropical  Africa,  being 
far  too  costly  to  answer  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  This  important  defect  is  now  being  rapidly  re¬ 
moved  by  the  construction  of  railways,  the  progress 
made  in  which  up  to  the  present  we  shall  shortly  con¬ 
sider.  First,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the 
existing  state  of  trade  in  the  various  European  colonies 
and  protectorates,  and  at  the  principal  resources  on 
which  its  future  development,  in  each  case,  must  de¬ 
pend. 

Beginning  with  South  Africa,  which  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  own,  first  from  the  fact  that  its  climate 
permits  ©f  colonization  by  the  white  men,  and  secondly 
from  the  great  impetus  given  to  trade  by  the  recent  de¬ 
velopment  of  mining  industries,  we  find,  for  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  according  to  the  statistics  for  1897, 
just  published,  a  total  volume  of  trade  of  somewhat 
over  divided  almost  equally  between  im¬ 

ports  and  exports,  the  latter  being  in  excess  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  the  former  in  Natal.  This  amount  certainly 
far  exceeds  the  total  trade  of  the  whole  of  tropical 
Africa,  which  was  estimated  by  a  well-informed  writer 
in  the  London  Times,  two  years  ago,  to  amount  to  little 
more  than  ;,(^i7,ooo.ooo.  It  shows  a  great  increase  as 
compared  with  the  total  amount  a  few  years  back ;  in 
1891,  for  instance,  it  reached  atotal  of  less  that  ;^25.ooo,- 
000.  The  great  bulk  of  the  increase  is,  however,  made 
up  of  exports  of  gold  coming  from  the  Transvaal,  tho 
other  items,  such  as  mohair,  hides  and  ostrich  feath¬ 
ers,  show  a  satisfactory  gain.  Wool,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  a  considerable  decline.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  trade  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  Stare, 
passes  through  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  is  thus 
included  in  the  returns  for  those  colonies.  The  rest 
passes  through  Lourengo  Marquez,  the  Portuguese  port 
of  Delagoa  Bay;  but  the  exports  by  this  route  are  very 
small,  while  of  the  imports  food-stuffs  form  a  consider¬ 
able  item,  showing  the  disregard  to  agriculture  due  to 
the  gold  fever.  In  the  interests  of  the  permanent  pros¬ 
perity  of  South  Africa,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future 
trade  may  depend  less  than  it  does  at  present  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines. 

Turning  now  to  tropical  Africa,  we  find  thatit  is  only 
where  jungle  products  are  obtainable  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  within  easy  distance  of  the  coast,  that  the  volume 
of  trade  has  reached  any  considerable  figure,  and  even 
here  it  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  flourish¬ 
ing  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Inthe  British 
West  African  colonies— including  the  Niger  Coast  Pro¬ 
tectorate — where  the  exports  have  been  swelled  by 
large  amounts  of  rubber,  palm-oil,  and  palm-kernels, 
the  total  trade  has  not  yet  much  exceeded  ;^6.ooo,ooo. 
Lagos,  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protector¬ 
ate  each  show  a  trade  of  between 500, 000  add  ;^2,- 
000,000.  while  that  of  Sierra  Leone  falls  a  little 
short  of  ;^i,ooo,ooo.  Altho  these  figures  are  very 
much  higher  than  was  the  case  a  dozen  years 
ago,  the  increase  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
has  not  been  rapid,  some  articles  of  export,  including 
palm-oil,  even  showing  a  falling  off  incertain  of  the  col¬ 
onies.  The  rubber  industry  has  received  a  decided 


stimulus;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the 
supply  will  not  soon  show  signs  of  exhaustion.  Satis¬ 
factory  points  arc  the  rise  in  the  total  of  imports, 
largely  consisting  of  cottons,  in  spile  of  the  reduced  in¬ 
flux  of  spirits,  and  the  increased  export  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  timber  from  the  Gold  Coast,  and  coffee,  cocoa, 
arrowroot,  etc.,  from  the  Gold  Coast  and  Niger, 

The  trade  of  the  interior  Niger  territories,  peopled 
by  the  enterprising  Hausa  race,  tho  possessing,  per¬ 
haps,  greater  potentialities  than  any  other  part  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  has  not  yet  assumed  large  proportions, 
being  probably  little  over  /i, 000, 000. 

Of  the  French  colonies  Senegal  stands  first  with  re¬ 
spect  to  volume  of  trade,  which,  however,  probably 
does  not  exceed  ^1.500,000.  In  the  vast  region  known  as 
French  Kongo  little  advance  has  yet  been  made.  Nor 
has  any  decided  success  attended  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Belgians  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  where  the  total  imports  and  exports  fall  short 
of  ;^i,ooo,ooo.  Ivory  and  India-rubber  form  at  present 
almost  the  sole  products  of  the  greater  part  of  the  area, 
but,  with  judicious  management,  the  supply  of  both 
might  last  for  a  great  number  of  years.  It  has  been 
shown  that  both  coffee  and  cocoa  will  thrive  on  the 
Upper  Kongo;.but  many  difficulties  will  have  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  these  can  repay  cultivation.  Angola,  tho 
a  very  rich  country,  suffers  from  the  want  of  encourage' 
meni  to  merchants  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Its  trade,  tho  it  has  reached  about  ;^i,500tOOO, 
has  of  late  not  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  having 
been  injuriously  affected  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee, 
which,  with  rubber  and  wax,  forms  the  chief  export. 
Of  the  German  West  African  Colonies,  the  Kamerun 
has  the  most  flourishing  trade,  amounting  to  nearly 
;i^5oo  000  in  1897.  Spirits  form  a  large  item  in  the  im¬ 
ports. 

In  East  Africa  the  principal  trade  center  is,  of  course, 
Zanzib.ar,  where,  in  1896,  the  total  trade  with  foreign 
countries  amounted  to  nearly  ;^2,5oo,ooo.  This  fig¬ 
ure  is,  however,  swelled  by  the  fact  that  it  includes 
a  considerable  transit  trade  with  the  mainland  op¬ 
posite,  especially  German  East  Africa.  As  regards 
its  own  proper  trade,  cloves  form  almost  the  only  im¬ 
portant  article  of  export,  and  the  island  is  at  present 
suffering  from  overproduction,  which  has  brought 
about  a  decline  in  the  price  of  cloves.  A  satisfactory 
increase  is  reported  in  the  import  of  piece  goods.  The 
trade  of  the  mainland  still  remains  within  very  narrow 
limits,  tho  great  possibilities  exist.  Thus  in  British 
East  Africa  the  rubber  trade  only  awaits  encourage¬ 
ment  to  assume  large  proportions,  while  large  supplies 
of  copra,  cotton,  etc. ,  could  be  produced.  In  British 
Central  Africa  the  outlook  is  encouraging,  owing  to  the 
large  measure  of  success  attained  in  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  while  in  Uganda,  altho  the  trade  is  at  present 
triling,  signs  of  increased  activity  were  noticed  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  recent  disturbances.  In  German 
East  Africa,  in  spite  of  the  display  of  much  energy  in 
the  establishment  of  plantations,  the  total  trade  has 
not  yet  exceeded  ;iC750,ooo.  Coffee  is  the  most  paying 
product,  but  unfortunately  the  fungus  known  as 
Hemeleia  vastatrix  has  found  its  way  into  the  planta¬ 
tions.  Further  south  the  port  of  Beira,  destined  to 
serve  as  the  outlet  for  Mashonaland  has  lately  sprung 
into  being  and  already  shows  signs  of  considerable  ac¬ 
tivity. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  opening  up  communication  with 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  means  of  railways  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  which  have  now  been  recognized  as  indispen¬ 
sable  aids  to  the  extension  of  commercial  intercourse 
throughout  the  continent.  Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  its  surface  has  been  parceled  out  among  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  it  has  come  about  that  almost  each  col¬ 
ony  or  protectorate  has  its  own  scheme  for  a  railway, 
destined  to  bring  down  the  produce  of  its  hinterland  for 
shipment  at  its  principal  port.  For  central  Atrica  the 
earliest  schemes  were  those  intended  to  re-enforce  the 
navigable  portions  of  streams  as  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Thus,  in  Senegal,  the  French,  some  years  ago, 
constructed  a  line  from  the  port  of  Dakar  to  the  Lower 
Senegal,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  another 
from  Kayes,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  on  that  river, 
across  to  the  Upper  Niger.  Great  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered  in  this  second  section,  and  progress  ceased 
for  a  time,  when  the  line  had  reached  Bafulabe,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Senegal.  In 
1895  work  was  resumed,  and  the  line  has  now  crossed 
the  Baling,  and  reached  a  place  called  Diubeba,  about 
thirty  miles  beyond.  Its  gage  is  one  meter.  Lately  a 
new  project  has  been  started,  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
somewhat  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  existing 
line;  it  has  been  proposed  to  build  a  railway  through 
from  Konakry,  on  the  coast  of  the  Upper  Niger,  a  dis¬ 
tance  no  greater  than  that  to  be  traversed  by  the  line 
from  Kayes. 

The  great  difficulty  encountered  by  most  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  railway  schemes  is  the  fact  that  they  all  have  to 
negotiate  the  crossing  of  the  difficult  outer  escarp¬ 
ments  of  the  interior  plateau.  Thus  the  Kongo  Rail¬ 
way,  intended  to  supply  means  of  communication  past 
the  rapids  of  the  lower  river,  has  involved  an  enormous 
outlav  and  has  proceeded  exceedingly  slowly.  The 
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^jreaicsl  difficulties  have  been,  however,  at  last  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  the  line  has  now  come  within  measur¬ 
able  distance  of  its  goal — Stanley  Pool.  According  to 
the  report  of  Major  Thys,  in  December  last,  it  had 
reached  the  348th  kilometer,  out  of  a  total  of  388.  A 
considerable  traffic  already  exists  on  the  portion  com¬ 
pleted,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  once 
trains  reach  the  Upper  Kongo  with  its  thousands  of 
miles  of  navigable  waterways,  a  great  impetus  will  be 
given  to  trade.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  Kongo  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  new  schemes  have  lately  been 
set  on  toot  lor  railway  construction  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  basin — in  the  northeast,  southeast,  and  in 
the  region  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Mobangi,  the  great 
northern  tributary. 

Another  railway  which  has  been  under  construction 
for  some  years  is  that  starting  from  St.  Paul  de  Loan- 
da,  the  capital  of  Angola,  toward  Ambaka  and  Malange. 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  bridging  the  streams  have 
here  too  caused  delays;  but  it  is  hoped  the  line  will  in 
August  next  be  completed  to  the  end  of  its  first  section, 
the  Lukalla  River.  The  receipts  per  kilometer  on  the 
mileage  open  have  steadily  risen  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  company  constructing  this  line  bears  the 
ambitious  title  of  “Royal  Company  of  Trans-African 
Railways.”  it  being  hoped  that  a  junction  may  be 
ultimately  effected  by  its  means  with  the  Portuguese 
East  Africa  Colonies.  More  recent  West  Alrican 
schemes  are  those  for  lines  starting  inland  from  Sierra 
Leone,  Lagos,  and  Swakopmund,  the  new  port  of  Ger¬ 
man  Southwest  Africa.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
with  each  of  these,  while  railway  surveys  have  also 
been  carried  out  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Passing  now  to  East  Africa  we  come  to  the  important 
schemes  for  limking  the  coast  with  the  great  interior 
lakes.  Both  Germans  and  British  have  for  some  years 
aimed  at  connecting  their  coast  settlements  with  the 
Victoria  Nyanza;  and  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the 
former  would  carry  through  their  project  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  deliberating.  At  last,  however,  the  British 
scheme  has  been  taken  up  energetically  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  progress  so  far  has  been  rapid.  Starting 
from  Mombasa  the  line  has  already  passed  the  120th 
mile  and  has  proved  of  value  in  facilitating  the  passage 
of  the  Taru  Desert;  but  the  country  lying  ahead,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  Kikuya  encampment,  will  present  more 
difficulties  than  those  hitherto  encountered.  The  route 
has,  however,  been  carefully  surveyed,  and,  with  the 
efficient  base  of  operations  provided,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  progress  will  continue  to  be  rapid,  and  that  in  an¬ 
other  five  or  six  years  the  line  will  have  reached  its 
terminus  at  Port  Alice  in  Berkeley  Bay,  Lake  Victoria, 
656  miles  from  Mombasa.  Not  till  this  occurs  can  any 
great  development  in  the  trade  of  Uganda  be  looked 
for.  In  German  East  Africa  a  short  line  of  railway 
already  penetrates  inland,  toward  the  borders  of 
Usambara,  but  funds  have  not  yet  been  provided  for  a 
more  extended  scheme.  The  idea  most  favored  is  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Dar  es-Salaam  to  Ujiji,  on 
Lake  Tanganyika,  with  a  branch  northward  from 
Tabora  to  Lake  Victoria.  An  important  scheme  has 
been  set  on  foot  in  British  Central  Africa — Nyassa- 
land — for  the  making  of  a  short  railway  across  the 
Shire  Highlands  so  as  to  supply  communication  past 
the  rapids  by  which  the  Shir6  River  is  obstructed. 
This  would  materially  improve  what  is  known  as  the 
“Lakes  Route”  into  Central  Africa.  Toward  the 
north  the  French  have  commenced  the  construction  of 
a  line  from  their  port  of  Djibouti,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  the 
important  town  of  Harrar,  subject  to  the  King  of 
Abyssinia,  while  the  Italians  have  opened  a  short  line 
inland  from  Massaua.  From  Suakim  also  a  line  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  made  by  the  British  either  to  Berber  or  to 
Kassaia. 

In  South  Africa  an  important  -system  of  railways 
starting  from  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  Del- 
agoa  Bay  and  making  for  the  mining  districts  of  Kim¬ 
berley  and  the  Transvaal,  is  already  in  full  working  or¬ 
der,  tho  new  lines  are  being  now  added.  More  nearly 
bearing  on  our  subject  are  the  new  lines  destined  to 
serve  as  highways  to  the  rising  settlements  in  Masho- 
naland  and  Matabeleland.  The  one  of  these  which 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  cape  line  to  Kimberley  and 
Mafeking  was  opened  through  to  Buluwayo  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4th,  1897,  having  been  completed  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time  considering  its  length,  the  other, 
which  starts  from  Beira  on  the  East  Coast  and  is  to 
end  at  Salisbury,  in  Mashonaland,  has  not  made  such 
rapid  progress,  but  has  passed  Chimoio,  near  the 
frontier  between  British  and  Portuguese  territory.  A 
proposal  has  been  made  to  unite  Salisbury  and  Bulu¬ 
wayo  by  railway  and  thus  complete  the  circuit  between 
4he  East  and  South  Coasts. 

A  brief  mention  only  can  be  made  of  the  telegraph 
lines  which  have  accompanied,  and  in  some  instances 
preceded  the  lines  of  railway  lately  opened  or  planned. 
Both  in  East  and  West  Africa,  for  instance,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  possessions  have  been  provided  with  short  lines, 
while  in  British  East  Africa  one  running  northward 
trom  Mombasa  to  Lamu  has  been  opened  for  several 
years;  but  the  most  important  line  of  all,  and  the  one 
which  has  progressed  most  rapidly  is  that  which  owes 
its  inception  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and 
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goes  by  the  name  of  the  African  Transcontinental  Tel¬ 
egraph  Line.  Starting  from  the  Cape  it  makes  its  way 
to  Buluwayo  and  Salisbury,  and  thence  via  Umtali  to 
Tete  on  the  Zambesi.  It  then  cuts  across  to  the  Shirfe 
River,  and  has  already  ascended  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Nyassa  as  far  as  Kota  Kota.  By  the  end  of  1898  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  reach  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  while  an  extension  still  further  northward  is 

proposed,  sothat  it  may  eventually  reach  the  Nile  and 
form  an  uninterrupted  chain  between  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  continent.  It  is  said  that  the  newly  opened 
section  in  Nyassaland  is  already  used  by  the  natives 
for  communication  with  friends  at  a  distance. 

London,  England. 

The  Map  of  Africa. 

BY  H.  K.  CARROLL,  LL.D. 

The  map  of  Africa  has  undergone  wonderful,  in¬ 
deed,  revolutionary,  changes  in  the  last  half  century. 
Except  in  outline  and  certain  general  features  the 
Africa  of  1898  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  Africa  of 
1S48.  The  changes  are  due.  first,  to  the  results  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  secondly,  to  the  European  greed  for  ter¬ 
ritory. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
continent  should  have  remained  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  until  the  last  half  of  the  present  century. 
Africa  was  known  for  ages  and  ages  before  the  Western 
world  was  discovered.  We  speak  of  America  as  new, 
but  Africa  is  as  old  as  civilization  or  human  history. 
When  the  United  States  celebrated,  in  1876,  the  first 
cenienary  of  its  independence  this  message  was  received 
from  Egypt  (I  quote  from  memory): 

'•  The  oldest  country  of  the  world  sends  greetings  to  the 
youngest.” 

Egyptian  civilization  was  second  to  none  in  antiquity, 
unless,  possibly,  to  that  of  Babylonia.  The  Nile, 
its  great  physical  feature,  has  beea  the  geographical 
puzzle  of  the  centuries,  from,  if  not  before,  Ptolemy  to 
Stanley,  to  whom  the  honor  of  its  solution  belongs.  The 
great  explorer  found  its  source  not  far  from  where  the  old 
Egyptian  geographer  conjectured  it  to  be.  Ptolemy’s 
idea  was  that  the  mighty  artery  came  from  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  rising  in  two  lakes  lying  4°  or  5° 
south  of  the  equator.  The  fact  is,  it  rises  in  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Nyanza,  nearly  all  of  which  is  below  the  equator, 
tho  it  does  not  reach  the  fourth  degree.  The  second 
lake  is,  of  course,  the  Albert,  which,  however,  is  not  a 
source,  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  supposed,  but  only  a  back¬ 
water  of  the  Nile.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  smaller 
map,  representing  Africa  as  it  appeared  in  atlases  fifty 
years  ago,  has  no  indication  of  these  lakes,  nor  of  those 
of  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  further  to  the  south.  These 
are  a  part  of  the  results  of  recent  exploration. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  all  the  older  maps  is  a 
chain  of  mountains  represented  as  extending  across  the 
continent  from  east  to  west,  about  five  degrees  north 
of  the  equator.  In  these  fabled  mountains,  perhaps 
suggested  by  Mts.  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro,  the  Nile  was 
supposed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  to 
have  its  rise.  The  mythical  mountains  disappear,  and 
the  Kongo  is  shown  to  be  a  much  mightier  river  than 
the  old  map  makers  knew.  It  does  for  South  and  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa  what  the  Nile  does  for  the  northeastern 
quarter  of  the  continent,  drains  an  immense  territory. 
Above  the  cataracts,  by  the  side  of  which  a  railroad 
has  been  constructed,  the  noble  river,  with  its  many 
long  tributaries,  aggregating  thousands  of  miles  of 
navigable  stream,  offers  to  commerce  abundapt  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  and  opens  a  country  unknown  to 
Europeans  until  the  intrepid  Stanley  explored  it. 

One  now  looks  in  vain  for  the  equatorial  country 
known  for  centuries  to  African  map-makers  as  “  Ethio¬ 
pia.”  The  great  native  kingdom  of  Uganda  occupies 
part  of  the  territory  that  bore  the  ancient  and  honora¬ 
ble  name,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  gathered  into  the  State 
of  Kongo,  and  “  Ethiopia,”  with  the  “  Mountains  of  the 
Moon”  as  its  northern  boundary,  disappears  forever, 
probably.  Thus  do  the  practical  geographers  of  the 
closing  century  sweep  away  ruthlessly  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  old  African  maps. 

The  new  Africa  has  no  “unexplored  regions”  in¬ 
habited  by  all  manner  of  ferocious  four-footed  beasts 
and  creeping  things.  Elephants  and  Hons  and  gorillas 
and  reptiles  there  are  in  abundance;  but  the  spaces  in 
old  maps  which  were  adorned  with  pictures  of  them 
are  now  filled  with  details  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains, 
towns  and  tribes.  Fifty  years  ago.  not  even  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  tribes  was  known.  “Wandering  Bushmen”  were 
indicated  as  having  penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  equa¬ 
tor,  2,000  miles  or  more  beyond  the  territory  where 
they  are  actually  found.  Livingstone,  Stanley  and  other 
active  explorers  have  left  but  little  for  their  successors 
to  discover.  Africa  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita,  and, 
while  minor  details  remain  to  be  settled  by  more  lei¬ 
surely  and  better  equipped  expeditions, nothing  of  great 
importance  is  likely  to  be  revealed  as  to  the  geograph¬ 
ical  features  of  the  continent. 

The  political  changes  have  been  quite  as  remarkable 
as  those  due  to  exploration,  and  much  more  extensive. 
Unappropriated  Africa  is  now  only  a  comparatively 
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inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  continent.  There 
are  two  sections,  one  lying  between  Egypt  and  the 
French  Sahara  and  Tripoli  and  the  tenth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  other  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Upper  Niger,  which  as  yet  wear  no  European  color. 
They  appear  on  the  map  as  light  yellow.  The  Niger 
territory  will,  however,  soon  be  divided  between  France 
and  England,  if  the  Anglo-French  Commission .  sitting 
in  Paris,  can  reach  an  agreement.  Doubtless  the  larger 
part  will  a  few  months  hence  be  annexed  to  the  im¬ 
mense  French  territory  which  surrounds  it  on  the 
north  and  west.  England  would  be  satisfied  if  she 
could  have  the  triangular  strip  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  running  south  from  Say  to  the  border-line  be¬ 
tween  English  Lagos  and  French  Dahomey,  and  with 
a  reasonable  hinteiland  for  its  Gold  Coast  Territory. 
Within  a  year  the  lines  between  French  Dahomey  and 
German  Togoland  have  been  changed,  so  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  now  extends  njrth  to  and  including  Gambaga  and 
west  to  the  While  Volta  River.  This  extension  is 
somewhat  faintly  indicated  on  the  map. 

Doubtless  the  British  red.  which  covers  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  will  be  extended  erelong  to  the  northern  border 
of  British  East  Africa,  thus  making  the  Nile  a  British 
stream  from  source  to  delta.  The  French  Marchand 
expedition ,  whose  purpose  was  to  annex  some  of  the 
Nile  territory,  appears  to  have  met  with  defeat.  At 
las',  accounts,  nearly  all  the  force  had  deserted  the  in¬ 
domitable  Frenchman,  who  still  refused  to  abandon  en¬ 
tirely  his  enterprise. 

Abyssinia  appears  in  our  map  with  much  larger  ter¬ 
ritory  than  it  was  represented  as  having  in  most  other 
maps,  published  as  late  even  as  January  ist,  1898.  It 
was  then  represented  as  lying  within  the  Italian  Sphere 
of  Influence  with  British  East  Africa  for  the  western 
and  southern  boundary  and  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the 
eastern.  Abyssinia  has  emerged  an  independent  king¬ 
dom  with  greatly  enlarged  boundaries,  and  the  Italian 
possessions  have  shrunken  to  the  province  of  Eritrea 
on  the  Red  Sea.  and  Somaliland,  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  portion  printed  in  deep  color  indicates  Abyssinia 
proper;  the  rest  is  territory  conceded  to  Menelek  by 
English  and  Italian  treaties.  Adis  Adaba  has  just  been 
made  the  capital. 

There  are  six  countries  bearing  the  tint  of  Abyssinia 
—Morocco,  Liberia.  Kongo,  South  African  Republic 
and  Orange  Free  State,  besides  Menelek’s  kingdom. 
These  are  classed  as  independent  native  States,  altho 
Kongo  is  really  as  much  Belgian  as  Egypt  is  English. 
These  are  the  only  native  States  remaining.  All  the 
rest,  except  the  yellow-tinted  desert  west  of  Egypt  is 
under  European  control.  In  the  last  half  century  nearly 
the  whole  continent  has  been  divided  up  between  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany;  and  even  the  two 
Republics  in  South  Africa  are  dominated  by  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  European  origin,  and  the  Transvaal  owes  suzer¬ 
ainty  to  England. 

Fifty  years  ago  England  had  only  the  extreme  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  continent,  with  small  holdings  on  the 
West  Coast  north  of  the  equator.  Now  its  possessions 
are  well-nigh  continuous  from  Cape  Town  to  Alexan¬ 
dria;  and  it  is  the  dream  of  Cecil  Rhodes  to  connect  the 
two  at  no  distant  day  by  telegraph  and  to  consolidate 
in  one  magnificent  empire  of  British  South  A  frica  all 
the  territory  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  save  the  German 
and  Portuguese  possessions. 

France  had  only  Senegal  and  Algiers  at  the  dale 
when  the  smaller  map  was  made.  Portugal  bad  the 
same  coast-line  then  as  now;  she  has  only  added  hin¬ 
terlands  to  her  Angola  and  Mozambique  territories. 
Turkey  still  holds  Tripoli,  but  has  lost  Tunis  and, 
practically,  Egypt.  Spain  has  made  no  appreciable 
gain.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium  are  altogether 
newcomers. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  civilized  world  was  en¬ 
gaged,  some  one  has  said,  in  stealing  Africans  from 
Africa,  while  in  the  nineteenth  it  has  been  stealing 
Africa  from  the  Africans.  How  thoroughly  this  has 
been  accomplished  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  map. 

New  York  City.  _ 

Our  Washington  Letter. 

BY  MABEL  HAY  BARROWS. 

Congress  hasbeen  turned  into  a  house  of  mourning. 
On  one  day  there  was  a  funeral  service  in  the  Senate 
in  the  morning,  and  a  memorial  reading  of  eulogies  in 
the  House  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Walthall,  of  Mississippi,  passed  away,  after 
a  long  illness,  on  April  23d.  He  was  a  man  greatly 
loved  and  admired.  His  familiar  figure — the  fine  face, 
earnest  eyes,  kindly  mouth,  luxuriant  hair — is  missed 
at  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  his  influence.  On  Saturday,  the 
23d,  the  funeral  was  conducted  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
It  was  an  impressive  service.  The  chamber  was  finely 
decorated.  Long  festoons  of  galax  leaves,  a  fit  tribute 
from  the  South,  were  hung  over  the  Speaker’s  desk, 
which  served  as  pulpit.  The  panels  of  the  wall  were 
crossed  with  saints’  palms,  and  a  profusion  of  palms 
and  flowers  were  about  the  coffin,  which  stood  before 
the  desk. 

All  available  space  had  been  filled  with  qhairs,  and 
at  twelve  o’clock  the  Senators  came  in  and  took  their 
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places.  .When  the  Vice-President  had  taken  the  chair, 
the  clerk  announced,  “The  House  of  Representatives 
and  their  Speaker,”  and  the  great  company  came  in, 
two  by  two.  The  Speaker  and  Chaplain  of  the  House 
were  given  seats  near  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  filled  the  rear  of  the  hall.  The  funeral 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  in  their  mournful 
insignia  of  white  sashes,  took  seats  nearer  the  front, 
and  then  came  the  Dean  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 
As  each  groun  arrived  and  was  announced  by  the  clerk, 
those  assembled  rose  and  remained  standing  until  the 
newcomers  were  seated.  The  queer,  bright-colored 
garb  of  the  Oriental  Ambassadors  seemed  strangely  out 
of  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  but  their  presence 
was  an  official  tribute  to  the  man  and  to  the  nation. 
The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  their  black  robes, 
entered  next  in  order,  and  then  came  a  hush,  as  the 
clerksaid:  ”  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
Cabinet.”  There  was  a  rustle  of  personal  interest  in 
the  gallery  at  this,  and  visitors  rose  as  well  as  the 
Members  on  the  floor,  as  the  Cabinet  took  their  places 
in  the  arm-chairs  in  the  front  row.  The  President 
looked  worn  and  tired,  as  well  he  may;  but  he  had  laid 
aside  State  anxiety  in  this  hour  of  personal  sympathy. 
When  all  had  assembled,  there  was  another  in  pressive 
pause  in  this  silent  gathering,  and  the  whole  body  rose 
respectfully  as  the  widow  and  family  of  Senator  Wal¬ 
thall  were  ushered  in.  Mrs.  Walthall  and  the  other 
ladies  were  heavily  draped  in  black  after  the  Southern 
custom.  This  public  witness  of  their  grief  must  have 
been  terribly  trying ;  but  they  bore  it  bravely. 

After  prayer  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  burial 
service  was  recited  by  Dr.  McKim  and  the  Rev.  Louis 
G.  Wood,  whose  white  robes  transformed  the  political 
chamber  into  a  church.  The  service  was  devout  and 
impressive,  but  one  wished  there  might  have  been 
music.  At  the  close  the  Capitol  police  acted  as  pall¬ 
bearers,  followed  by  the  committee  delegated  from  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  to  escort  the  body  to  Missis¬ 
sippi  for  burial. 

Senator  Earle,  of  South  Carolina,  died  nearly  a  year 
ago,  but  the  eulogies  in  the  House  were  not  delivered 
till  last  week,  the  same  day  on  which  final  honors 
were  paid  to  Senator  Walthall.  There  was  a  great 
contrast  in  the  two  commemorations.  In  the  morning 
a  crowded,  attentive  house,  who  listened  with  reverence 
and  regret;  in  the  afternoon  a  few  perfunctory  written 
eulogies  read  aloud  to  empty  benches.  Tho  some  of 
the  speakers  had  never  known  Senator  Earle,  they  felt 
great  respect  for  his  ability  and  honesty.  His  career 
in  the  Senate  was  short,  as  he  died  a  few  months  after 
ti  king  his  seat. 

The  custom,  however,  of  delaying  so  long  after  a 
man's  death  before  pronouncing  a  eulogy  in  his  remem¬ 
brance,  IS  one  to  be  condemned.  No  one  is  present 
but  those  who  have  something  prepared,  and  even  they 
quicken  the  time  with  a  newspaper  till  their  turns  come. 
Why  should  a  man  give  up  so  many  hours  to  listening 
to  whit  he  can  quite  as  well  read  in  the  Record  the 
next  morning?  Speaker  Reed,  howe(^er,  was  in  the 
chair  all  the  afternoon  on  the  occasion  of  the  eulogies 
for  Senator  Earle — to  show  his  respect  for  the  Senator 
who  was  a  Southerner  and  a  Democrat. 

Soldier  laddies  with  bright  faces  and  new  equipment 
are  many  in  the  streets  of  Washington.  Flags  float 
far  and  wide;  on  the  electric  cars,  over  private  houses, 
public  buildings,  large  stores,  on  mule  teams,  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  caps,  in  women’s  bonnets,  in  shop-windows,  on 
the  bill-boards — wherever  they  can  be  hung  or  pinned 
or  waved.  On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  we  are 
gay,  decked  for  a  national  festivity.  But  the  undertone 
is  somber  and  gray.  The  only  excitement  is  expressed 
by  the  very  young  men  on  the  street-corners  and  a  few 
foolish  women  who  are  “  dying  to  have  the  first  battle 
come  off.”  The  general  feeling  is  intensely  serious 
and  much  depressed.  The  only  set  of  people  entirely 
gladdened  by  the  war  and  its  accompanying  conditions 
are  the  newsboys,  who  grow  more  jubilant  with  every 
extraand  hoard  their  pennies  in  proportion  to  the  grand 
seizures  of  small  lumber  ships! 

From  the  discussion  of  summer  plans  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  to  be  deserted.  One  ener¬ 
getic  woman  in  a  street-car  declares  to  her  friends  tljat 
she  will  summer  on  the  Maine  seashore  as  usual.  The 
others  remonstrate,  and  beg  her  to  do  nothing  so  fool¬ 
hardy,  but  to  retreat  to  the  mountains  instead.  Some 
timid  creatures  already  see  the  Congressional  Library 
turned  into  Spanish  barracks.  Visitors  at  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  Virginia  Beach,  after  reassuring  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  battle-ships,  have  come  back  up  the  river. 
Everything  is  being  done  to  excite  a  warlike  spirit, 
which  is  dubbed  patriotism.  But  when  the  test  comes 
artificial  provocation  will  be  unnecessary,  for  our  patri¬ 
ots  are  strong  as  they  ever  were. 

The  Art  Loan  Exhibition  has  been  raising  large  sums 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Forebodings  have  not 
dimmed  the  beauty  of  the  collection  nor  made  the  gath¬ 
erings  there  less  attractive.  The  Washington  ladies 
have  taken  turns  in  spreading  daily  afternoon  teas  at 
the  gallery,  dispensing  dainties  themselves  to  those 
who  contributed  an  extra  quarter  to  the  cause.  The 
Marine  Band  drew  thither  a  goodly  company  by  playing 
patriotic  airs.  Street  bands  have  been  doing  likewise. 


Sousa’s  marches  have  given  place  to  “  Hail  Columbia.” 
“America,”  ”  Siar-Spangled  Banner,”  “Gem  of  the 
Ocean,”  ”  Maryland.”  and  “  Dixie,”  with  ”  Die  Wacht 
am  R/iein,"  to  show  the  patriotism  of  the  performers. 

Now  is  the  lime  for  some  one  to  give  us  a  new  Amer- 
•ican  hymn.  Frivolous  attempts  are  being  scattered 
broadcast,  to  suit  all  tastes  but  that  which  is  good, 
ranging  from  “My  Sweetheart  went  down  with  the 
Maine,”  to  one  beginning 

“  We  are  Americans  ! 

Our  country  is  the  best ! 

Dear  Uncle  Sam, 

He  is  the  man 

That's  proudly  stood  the  test.” 

Or  another  called  “  Ancestors  would  rise  from  the 
grave  to  see  Cuba  free,”  starting  off  in  this  way: 

”  As  my  Espafio  Franco  ancestors, 

Who  were  slain  by  royal  captors 
For  loving  Liberty  in  Pyrenees, 

Would  now  pray  for  thee  on  their  knees, 

O  Cuba.” 

Sickly  sentiment,  poor  rhymes  and  worse  music,  they 
still  wrap  themselves  in  the  flag  and  court  popularity. 

The  State  Department  is  remarkably  fortunate  in  se¬ 
curing  in  this  crisis  the  services  of  Professor  Moore,  of 
Columbia  College.  Professor  Moore  entered  the  de¬ 
partment  years  ago  as  a  clerk  and  devoted  himself 
with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  international  law. 
By  mere  force  of  ability  he  reached  the  position  of 
Third  Assistant  Secretary.  He  has  since  become  one 
of  the  recognized  authorities  of  the  world  on  interna¬ 
tional  law.  No  American  writer  on  the  subject  has 
such  a  wide  European  reputation  as  Professor  Moor  . 
Now  that  Columbia  has  kindly  loaned  him  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  time  his  coming  back  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  new  triumph  for  him  and  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  the  Government. 

The  proclamation  of  President  McKinley  in  regard 
to  Spanish  ships  in  American  ports,  maintaining  the 
principle  which  the  United  States  early  contended  for 
in  regard  to  neutral  goods,  is  new  evidence  that  the 
President  means  that  the  war  shall  be  conducted,  so  far 
as  war  can  be,  on  civilized  principles. 

The  Indian  Bureau  is  making  preparation  for  the 
Indian  exhibit  at  the  Omaha  Exposition.  Samples  of 
school-work  and  industries  are  coming  in  from  many  of 
the  schools,  especially  from  those  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  exhibit  is  to  be  arranged  at  Carlisle,  where 
facilities  for  its  completion  are  furnished  by  the  school 
in  the  way  of  printing,  carpentering  and  laundering. 
Among  the  contributions  are  some  beautiful  alias  of 
basket-work  and  of  clay,  some  well-woven  mats,  fine 
baskets  and  drawn-work,  as  well  as  the  more  usual 
school  exercises.  Marked  improvement  is  shown  in 
the  manual  work  and  also  in  the  written  tests,  to  the 
encouragement  of  those  interested  in  Indian  progress. 
The  Indian  collection  will  be  installed  at  Omaha  by 
Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  of  Washington,  who  has 
been  requested  by  the  department  to  represent  the 
Bureau. 

And  now  we  go  a-Maying.  There  are  many  ways  of 
going.  You  may  drive  behind  your  livery  and  let  your 
footman  break  off  snow-white  branches  of  dogwood 
to  deck  your  carriage.  You  may  wheel  down  the  dusty 
country  roads  and  come  back  with  pink  wild  honey¬ 
suckle  tied  to  your  handle-bars.  You  may  ride  on  the 
front  seat  of  the  people’s  conveyance,  with  a  handful 
of  faded  violets,  or  you  may  come  with  me  to  the  mar¬ 
ket!  Take  your  basket  on  your  arm,  for  this  is  market¬ 
ing  as  well  as  Maying.  First  we  spread  the  eggs  care¬ 
fully  over  the  bottom,  and  lay  the  fresh  heads  of  lettuce 
over  them.  The  stalks  of  rhubarb,  pink  and  green, 
are  laid  to  one  side,  and  then  we  add  a  few  lemons  and 
a  bunch  of  radishes  for  color.  Now  for  the  flowers. 
Pansy-violets,  pale  yellow  primroses,  red-faced  winter 
delights,  lilies-of-the-valley,  shaded  from  green-budded* 
tip  to  pure  white  bell,  dainty  innocents  of  a  deeper 
blue  than  you  find  in  the  North,  buttercups  cheerful  as 
sunshine,  heap  them  in,  the  funny  little  bunches,  tied 
with  torn  strips  of  cloth.  But  the  old  colored  aunties, 
complacent  and  smoking  amid  their  herbs,  have  other 
delights  in  store.  Stacked  up  against  the  wagons  and 
the  wall  of  the  market  are  armfuls  of  lilacs,  apple- 
blows.  cherry-blossoms— whose  petals  fall  as  snow¬ 
flakes — spreading  dogwood,  drooping  wistaria,  deep 
pink  Judas  boughs,  and  fairer  honeysuckle.  You  vain¬ 
ly  try  to  clasp  them  all,  to  the  ample  delight  of  the 
beaming  markeiworaen.  And  as  the  conductor  and 
your  handsome  escort,  also  laden  till  he  seems  to  have 
turned  flower-monger  for  the  nonce,  help  you  and  your 
sunny  burden  into  the  open  car,  you  sit  enthroned  and 
wreathed,  a  queen  of  the  May. 


A  FELLOWSHIP  for  women,  which  will  yield  $1,000  a 
year,  has  been  established  in  the  American  School  for 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  Miss  Agnes 
Clara  Hoppin,  by  members  of  her  family,  and  is  to 
bear  her  name.  The  preference  will  be  given  in  the 
candidacy  to  those  who  have  spent  a  year  in  Greece  in 
connection  with  the  school.  There  are  two  other  gen¬ 
eral  fellowships. 


Biblical  Research. 

Recovery  of  an  Early  Jewish  Document.  II. 

BY  PROF.  J.  RKNDKL  HARHI.S. 

An  interesting  case  of  a  probable  Greek  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
not,  however,  necessarily  to  be  corrected  away,  will  be 
found  in  the  legends  of  the  way  in  which  God  supplied 
the  people  with  water  in  the  wilderness.  We  will  draw 
attention  to  it,  because  there  is  a  striking  parallel  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  a't  the  same  time  the  Midrash 
in  one  case  is  not  dependent  upon  the  other.  In  i  Cor. 
‘10:  4  we  are  told  that  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  drank 
of  the  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  which  rock 
was  Christ.  Here  St.  Paul  alludes  to  the  Midrash  that 
the  rock  which  Moses  smote  followed  the  people 
throughout  their  wanderings.  In  the  “Biblical  An¬ 
tiquities  ”  if  is  not  the  rock  that  follows  the  people,  but 
a  certain  well  of  water,  and  apparently  the  well  of 
water  which  in  Exodus  goes  under  the  name  of  Marah. 
We  are  told  that  “there  are  three  things  which  God  gave 
his  people  for  the  sake  of  three  persons,  the  well  of 
water  of  myrrh  for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  the  column  of 
cloud  for  the  sake  of  Aaron,  and  the  manna  for  the  sake 
of  Moses.”  What  is  this  ”  water  of  myrrh”?  At  an  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  book  we  are  told  that  God  showed  to 
Moses  the  tree  of  life,  from  which  he  cut  a  piece  and 
put  it  into  myrrh,  and  the  water  of  myrrh  became 
sweet  and  followed  them  in  the  desert  forty  years!  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  myrrh  stands  for  Marah,  and  since 
the  text  of  the  LXX  reads  the  name  as  Mepp«  (merrha) 
we  may  perhaps  restore  the  Greek  word,  and  get  rid  of 
“  myrrh  ”  altogether.  We  see,  moreover,  that  we  are 
drawing  upon  a  modified  form  of  the  same  Midrashic 
tendency  which  underlies  St.  Paul’s  “  following  rock.” 
We  hardly  like  to  leave  this  passage  without  asking 
the  question  whether  the  “  lignum-vitie  ”  which  Moses 
casts  into  Marah  is  to  be  understood  in  a  Christian  or 
a  Jewish  sense.  It  is  well  known  that  Christian  inter, 
prelers  made  the  wood  of  healing  a  type  of  the  cross, 
and  this  at  once  explains  the  “  lignum-vitse  ”  w  hich 
is  also  the  equivalent  of  the  cross  to  the  early  in¬ 
terpreters.  Now  Dr.  Cohn  points  out  rightly  that 
there  is.  speaking  generally,  no  trace  of  any  Chris¬ 
tian  elements  in  the  “  Biblical  Antiquities”;  and  we 
should,  therefore,  reject  the  Christian  explanation  in 
this  passage;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  the  Jews  must  have  anticipated  the 
Christians  in  identifying  a  number  of  trees  and  woods 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  one  tree,  viz.,  the  tree  of  life; 
just  as,  to  use  a  more  amusing  illustration,  they  iden¬ 
tified  all  the  donkeys  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  ass 
and  ass’s  foal  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  The  value  of 
the  observation  lies  in  the  glimpse  that  it  gives  us  of 
Christian  Midrash  (chiefly  Messianic  in  character)  re¬ 
posing  on  an  earlier  layer  of  Jewish  Midrash  (less 
definitely  Messianic).  The  date  to  which  the  ”  Biblical 
Antiquities  ”  may  be  referred  is  certainly  early.  Dr. 
James  recognized  in  the  fragments  which  he  printed 
products  of  the  first  century,  a.D.  ;  and  Dr.  Cohn  thinks 
he  has  found  in  a  prophecy  which  the  Midrash  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Moses  a  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  the  second  temple.  It  is  said  that  the  temple  shall 
be  destroyed  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  tables  of 
the  Law  were  broken,  viz.,  the  seventeenth  day  of 
Tammuz.  According  to  Dr.  Cohn  this  is  the  Talmudic 
date  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  But  it  is  not 
the  real  date;  it  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  dies  infausti  of 
Judaism:  but  Josephus  (B.  J..  vi,  2:  i)  shows  that  it  is 
the  date  on  which  the  Daily  Sacrifice  was  taken  away, 
and  not  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  The 
writer  cannot  have  lived  so  long  after  the  destruction 
of  the  city  as  to  be  credited  with  the  confusion  which 
appears  in  the  Talmud.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  book  is  later  chan  a  d.  70, 
and  much,  on  the  other  hand,  that  suggests  the  century 
before  Christ:  a  closer  investigation  of  this  point  is, 
therefore,  to  be  desired.  Whether  the  date  comes  down 
below  A.D.  70  or  goes  back  to  some  period  before  the 
Christian  era,  we  shall  find  the  Philonean  authorship 
excluded,  as  is  also  likely  from  internal  evidence. 

Two  points  may  claim  a  passing  reference  before  we 
part  from  this  valuable  book,  which  we  have  desired  to 
introduce  to. our  readers.  The  first  is  that  the  writer 
shows  Essene  and  Pythagorean  features:  he  has  a  very 
highly  developed  angelology,  and  he  believes  in  the 
transmigration,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  possible  reincar¬ 
nation  of  souls. 

The  first  of  these  need  not  surprise  us.  Altho  it  was 
an  Essene  specialty  to  be  conversant  with  the  names 
and  orders  of  the  angels,  the  knowledge  was  not  as 
strict  a  monopoly  as  they  desired  by  their  oath  of  initi¬ 
ation  to  make  it.  The  Book  of  Enoch  discloses  the 
names  of  many  angels,  and  their  functions;  from  which 
we  gather  that  there  was  an  angel  assigned  to  every 
element,  to  every  luminary,  to  the  people  of  God,  etc. 
In  the  Apocalypse  we  have  an  angel  over  the  waters, 
but  without  disclosure  of  his  name;  and  in  the  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Hermas  we  have  an  angel  over  the  beasts 
whose  name  is  Segri  or  Sigron.  Agreeably  to  this 
angelology  we  have  in  the  “Biblical  Antiquities”  an 
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OUR  ANNUAL. 


Our  Annual  is  not  altogether  an  Annual  this 
year,  it  is  more  a  Jubilee  Number,  gathering  up 
the  doings  of  the  twenty-hve  years  of  our  beloved 
Huguenot  Seminary.  We  are  sure  that  our 
daughters  and  friends  will  be  interested  in  all 
the  reminiscences  of  these  years,  and  will  with 
us  praise  Ood  whose  it  is  and  whose  is  all  the 
gloi-y.  We  are  telling  you  much  of  the  story  of 
these  years,  but  we  hope  to  crown  them  Ijy 
gathering  many  of  you  together  in  December,  to 
show  you  what  has  been  done,  and  talk  with  j’ou 
of  the  future,  not  only  of  our  Huguenot  Seminary 
and  College,  but  of  the  possibility  in  all  oui'  lives 
of  bearing  fruit  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

A.  P.  Ferguson. 

THE  MOUNT  OF  SOURCES. 


The  study  of  origins  has  always  great  attraction. 
We  love  to  know  the  small  and  slow  beginnings 
of  which  we  see  the  results.  What  p.  rils  have 
not  adventurous  travellers  faced  to  find  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  ?  What  joy  was  felt  by  the  French 
Missionaries  who  first  climbed  the  Mount  aux 
Sources  of  our  own  country,  and  gazed  there  on  the 
birthplace  of  some  of  our  largest  rivers.  And  so 
some  adventurous  people  have  asked  me  to  tell 
what  I  know'  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  stream 
that  flows  through  our  Huguenot  Seminary  to 
water  the  land.  It  is  not  easj'  to  climb  the  Mount 
of  God.  And  yet  there  alone  are  the  sources  to  be 
found.  In  the  purpose  of  Him  who  cutteth  rivers 
out  of  the  rocks,  in  His  preparing  and  guiding 
His  servants,  in  all  the  manifold  help  and  bless¬ 
ing  through  which  He  worked  out  what  was  His 
will,  you  must  look  for  the  rise  of  the  stream.  To 
the  praise  of  His  goodness  I  will  gladly  tell  what 


I  know  of  the  w’ay  in  which  He  has  done  His 
blesse<I  work  for  us. 

I  have  been  asked  first  of  all  whether  I  could 
tell  wliat  it  Avas  that  first  gave  me  an  interest  in 
education.  I  think  I  can  tell.  It  Avas  certainly 
not  through  my  ministerial  training,  or  anything 
I  had  learned  before  I  began  my  Avork.  It 
came  in  a  A'ery  different  way.  \Vhen  1 
received  my  first  appointment  to  Ploemfontein  in 
1819,  I  Avas  at  the  same  time  i)ut  in  charge  of  the 
four  other  congregations  then  existing  in  AA'hat  is 
noAV  called  the  Orange  Free  State.  This  implied 
incessant  travelling.  Fven  Avith  this  I  could  not 
visit  some  neighl)ourhoods  more  than  tAvice  or 
thrice  a  year.  At  the  large  gatherings  for  service 
I  often  had  fifty  and  sixty  babies  to  baptize.  I 
had  learned  from  my  father  to  try  to  speak  to 
every  father  Avho  came  asking  foi-  baptism  a  feAV 
loving  AA'ords  of  counsel  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
ordinance,  its  privileges  and  its  obligations.  As  I 
saw  how  little  these  Avere  understood,  and  what 
the  blessing  might  be,  if  iiarents  and  the  church 
realised  what  God  meant  Christian  nurture  to 
be,  I  Avas  le  1  on  all  these  occasions  to  preach 
Baptism  Sermons,  trying  to  direct  and  encourage 
parents  to  be  faithful  in  their  holy  Avork.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  minister  in  the  TransA^aal. 
During  tAvo  successive  years  I  paid  it  tAvo  A'isits 
of  six  AA'eeks,  and  each  time  I  baptized  over  six 
hundred  children,  spoke  to  their  parents  person¬ 
ally,  and  preached  on  all  that  Baptism  might  be 
made  to  mean  for  the  children,  the  home,  and  the 
church. 

Anyone  can  understand  Avhat  deep  impressions 
were  made  by  my  thus  being  brought  into  con¬ 
tinual  contact  with  the  little  oneSj  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  l)eing  trained  in  accordance  Avith 
God’s  promise  and  the  parents’  promise.  I  felt 
deeply  Avhat  a  responsibility  Avas  resting  on  the 
Chui’ch  to  care  for  them.  When  I  removed  in 
I860  to  a  quieter  sphere  in  Worcester  I  at  once 
introduced  the  custom  of  the  monthly  Baptism 
Sunday,  and  not  long  after  issued  as  my  second 
book,  Avhat  Avas  later  reproduced  in  English  under 
the  title,  “  The  Children  for  Christ,”  containing 
the  sulAstance  of  what  Avere  called  Baptism  Ser¬ 
mons.  The  summing  up  of  the  Avhole  is  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  mottoes  given  out  for 
addresses  at  the  opening  of  our  Seminary — The 
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With  this  object  I  undertook  a  four  months’  tour 
through  the  country.  It  is  of  the  help  given  in 
this  work  that  I  want  to  say  a  few  words. 

Upon  my  speaking  one  day  to  a  minister  from 
a  distance  about  coming  to  rollrct.  he  told  me  I 
should  lie  welcome.  I  said,  “  l>ur  remember  what 
I  ask  ;  where  I  spend  a  Sunday,  1  want  A  10b:  if 
only  a  week  ilay.  Abb.”  One  sometimes  says 
things  like  Uetei-,  “  not  knowing  what  he  spake,” 
and  yet  it  was  wonderful  how  true  it  came. 
During  the  sixteen  Sundays  of  my  al)sence  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  almost  every  congregation  the  desired 
Albb,  and  collected  altogether  A-,i>bb.  How  well 
I  remember  the  place  where  I  began  my  woi'k  ! 
I  had  been  told  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in 
going  there.  On  the  Saturday,  as  I  sat  with  the 
country  people  who  had  come  in  to  church,  I  was 
told  I  might  be  glad  if  A2b  were  collected.  One 
good  man  said,  “  Come,  we  have  talked  long 
enough  about  this  wretched  money,  let  us  hear  of 
something  better.”  I  tried  to  point  out  what  a 
place  money  takes  in  God’s  Kingdom  ;  what  a  test 
it  is  of  our  character  and  religion,  and  what  a 
means  of  pleasing  and  serving  God.  Our  com¬ 
pany  separated,  very  doubtful  as  to  the  result.  I 
could  only  look  up  for  help.  After  preaching 
on  “  Feed  my  lambs,”  and  explaining  my 
object,  I  intimated  that  at  the  close  of 
the  service  I  should  wait  to  receive  what 
might  be  given  or  promised.  Some  A4b  was 
brought  Two  earnest  men  bade  me  take 
courage  ;  the  thing  was  new.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  a  few  more  gifts  came.  The  next  day 
people  began  to  move,  and  before  I  left  the  con¬ 
gregation  on  Tuesday  evening  I  had,  without 
any  very  special  effort  cm  my  part,  Al-tb.  I 
thanked  God  and  took  courage.  As  the  result  of 
the  preaching  on  the  training  of  children  for 
God’s  service  as  teachers,  I  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  journey,  the  names  of  some  thirtj"  boys,  and 
even  more  girls,  about  whom  parents  came  to  say 
that  they  would  be  ready  to  devote  tlmni  to  God’s 
.  service.  But  this  was  not  the  only  blessing  of 
the  journey.  When  I  had  preached  in  the 
morning  on  giving  money  or  children  to  God  for 
His  service,  fre(juently  from  the  text,  “Thy 
silver  and  thy  gold  and  thy  best  children  are 
Mine.  According  to  Thy  word,  my  Lord  the 
King,  I  am  Thine,  and  all  that  I  have.”  I  often 
had  as  an  afternoon  or  evening  subject,  a  verse 
like  this  :  “  They  did  not  only  this  (giving  their 
money),  but  first  gave  their  ownselves  to  the 
Lord.”  The  call  for  giving  money  or  a  child 
helped  to  illustrate  what  it  was  to  give  them¬ 
selves.  In  many  a  service  we  felt  that  the 
power  of  the  Lord  was  present,  and  heard  after¬ 
wards  that  souls  had  given  themselves. 

Just  one  thing  more.  A  week  before  starting 
on  the  journej'  I  received  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  a  religious  magazine  with  the  account 
of  the  work  Mr.  Moody  was  carrying  on, 
re])orts  of  his  address,  and  statements  as  to  his 


methods  and  their  results.  As  I  travelled  from 
one  i)arsonage  to  another,  these  things  were  the 
siibject  of  earnest  conversation,  and  we  often  asked 
whether  we  ought  not  to  venture  on  after-meet¬ 
ings.  IMore  than  once  we  were  just  ready  to 
begin,  when  prudence  held  us  back.  In  a 
wonderful  way  God  loosed  my  bonds.  In  our 
Dutch  church  it  is  customary  to  have  daily  prayer 
meetings  during  the  ten  days  between  Ascension 
and  Whit-Sunday.  In  my  absence  they  had  been 
held  as  usual  at  Wellington.  At  the  first  weekly 
pi’ayei'  meeting  after  Whit  Sunday,  the  question 
was  asked,  “  We  have  prayed,  why  have  we  not 
received?”  1’he  ausw'er  was  given,  “If  we 
persevere  we  shall  receive.”  ’fhey  resolved  to 
begin  again.  The  next  week  1  arrived  at  home 
and  the  first  evening  joined  them.  We  continued 
in  prayer  for  a  week,  and  then  felt,  “  It  is  now 
time  to  work  for  the  unsaved.”  This  was  done, 
and  the  very  first  evening  there  w’as  no  longer 
any  question  of  the  after  meeting.  For  five 
weeks  the  meetings  w^ere  carried  on,  fruit  was 
gathered  that  remains  to  this  day,  and  our  school 
shared  the  blessing. 

I  have  told  my  story  of  the  beginnings.  How 
w'ell  I  remember  when  the  new'  building  had 
been  opened  on  the  ■f2nd  of  July,  187.'),  returning 
home  from  the  ceremony  with  the  one  thought, 
"  He  ])Ui-posed  doing  it,  and  He  has  done  it.” 
Was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  our  streams  all 
take  their  rise  and  how'  from  the  mount  of  God  ? 
Thither  let  us  turn,  that  “  through  the  thanks¬ 
giving  of  many  praise  may  abound  to  the  glory 
of  His  Name  ”  ;  that  our  hearts  may  learn  afresh 
how  V  holly  the  work  is  His,  how-  inviolably 
sacred  to  Him  it  must  be  kept,  and  how  it  must 
be  i-uled  and  maintained  by  Him  alone  ;  that  our 
faith  may  be  strengthened  to  trust  Him  for  all 
we  need,  and  to  wait  His  guidance  for  what  He 
would  have  us  do  ;  and  that  from  the  work  we 
and  all  who  rejoice  with  ur  in  w’hat  God  hath 
wrought  may  turn  to  whatever  other  w'ork,  larger 
or  smaller,  there  is  to  be  done  for  God’s  Kingdom, 
in  the  prayerful  assurance  that  He  who  w-orketh 
all  things  “  according  to  the  purj)Oseof  His  will  ” 
can  use  His  unconscious  servants  for  the  showing 
forth  of  His  wusdom  and  power.  His  goodness 
and  glory.  To  Him  be  praise  forever. 

Andrf’H'  Miirraji. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  FRENCHHOEK  OAK- 


[In  Frenchhoek  is  an  oak  tree  two  hundred 
years  old,  the  original  acorn  having  been 
bi'ought  out  from  France  at  the  time  of  the 
flight  of  the  Huguenots  consequent  upon  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  It  has  grow-n  and  flourished 
exceedingly,  its  branches  covering  an  area 
the  diameter  of  which  is  something  like 
1 50  feet.] 


THE  HU(JUENOT  SEMINARY  ANNUAJ.. 


.) 


“  0  iniglity  oak,  fair,  stalwart  forest  tree. 

With  arms  uplift  to  heaven  and  crown  of  ten- 
derest  green. 

Whence  earnest  thou  ?  ” 

“  A  woman’s  hand 

Plucked  me  in  sunny  France  and  brought  me 
here 

Across  the  stormy  sea  ;  and,  when  she  found  a 
home 

In  this  new  land,  she  planted  me. 

Watered  with  loving  care  the  springing  shoot ; 
And,  looking  in  her  face,  I  grew  and  grew  ; 

Sent  down  my  roots  to  suck  the  earth’s  sweet 
food. 

Strengthened  my  trunk  against  the  storm’s  rude 
blast. 

And  stretcheil  my  branches  o’er  the  exile’s  cot. 

In  Spring  most  dainty,  tasselled  blooms  I  waved. 
Then  donned  a  robe  of  darker  hue  all  trimmed 
With  clustering,  polished  acorns  brown  and  gold  : 
Next  Autumn  came  and  dyed  with  bronze  my 
robe 

Which  winter  winds  stripped  off,  and  left  my 
))OUghs 

A  tangled  fretwork  ’gainst  the  leaden  skj'. 

And  so  the  seasons  passed.  I  grew  and  grew 
Recalling  aye  the  dear  old  home  in  France. 

And  when  the  children  came  to  this  new  home 
They  loved  me,  played  beneath  my  spreading 
shade. 

Drank  from  my  tiny  cups,  and  tilled  their  laps 
With  treasures,  as  I  showered  down  my  fruit. 

New  generations  rose,  and  I  sent  forth 

My  fruit  to  places  favoured  less,  and  there 

My  offspring  are  a  shelter  and  a  joy 

To  other  homes,  and  ever  Avhisper  soft 

The  story  of  the  Huguenots  who  held 

The  truth  more  precious  far  than  home  or  friends 

Or  fatherland. 

When,  hardships  conquered,  toil  and  thrift  had 
brought 

Prosperity  and  ease,  freedom  from  anxious  cares. 
Men  hearkened  to  the  story,  and  their  hearts 
Within  them  burned  ;  and  “  Let  us  build,”  they 
said, 

“  A  lofty  monument  to  testify 

Our  reverent  love  for  those  who  loved  the  truth.” 
Then  the  wise  man  arose  and  said, 

“  To  them  the  best  is  due  ;  so  let  us  build 
A  school,  a  college  which  shall  teach  the  truth 
That  God’s  own  hand  hath  writ  on  history’s  page. 
In  heart  of  man,  in  bird  and  tree  and  flower. 

And  name  it  Huguenot  ;  the  starry  cross 
Shall  be  its  signet :  blazoned  on  its  flag 
‘  The  truth,  the  truth,  “  'AXi/Oua  ottovSij." 

The  daughters,  future  teachers,  mothers  too. 

Of  all  the  lands  where  shines  the  Southern  Cross, 
Shall  gather  here,  and  studying  the  truth 
Shall  grow  to  grander,  nolder  womanhood.” 

As  they  began  to  build  the  story  spread 
And  others  said,  “  We  also  honour  these. 

The  Huguenots,  so  let  us  share  your  toil 


And  help  to  build  their  monument.’ 

The  seasons  passed,  and  grew  and  grew  that 
school. 

As  I  have  grown,  and  sending  down  its  roots 
Deep  into  loving  hearts,  it  ever  spread 
Its  branches  towai’d  the  sky.  And  when 
The  time  of  fruitage  came,  it  sent  its  fruit. 

As  I  have  done,  to  i)laces  favoured  less  : 

And  planted  there  it  too  has  grown  and  grown  ; 
And  many  homes  are  gladdened  by  it  now. 

Thus  has  the  monument  the  wise  man  planned 
Proclaimed  the  story  far  and  wide,  and  made 
The  name  of  Huguenot  a  treasured  household 
word.” 

Barbara  I.  Buchanan. 


REV.  ANDREW  MURRAY,  D-D. 


A  gentleman  was  asked,  ”  Do  you  know  Andrew 

Murray  ?  ”  .  n  m 

“  Oh,  yes,”  he  answered,  “  I  know  him  well. 

“  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  ? " 

“  In  Germany,  does  he  not  ?  ” 

There  are  many  like  our  friend  who  feel  that 
they  know  Andrew  Murray  well,  who,  through 
his  books,  have  looked  into  his  great  heart  of 
love,  and  have  seen  how'  wonderfully  God  has 
revealed  Himself  to  him.  There  are  many  who 
have  made  some  book  of  his  their  daily  com¬ 
panion,  and  who  through  this  companionship 
have  learned  to  walk  close  with  God,  who  would 
be  glad  to  know  more  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
OAve  much  in  their  spiritual  life. 

There  is  significance  in  the  fact  that  Africa 
has  given  to  the  world  this  man  of  God,  and  that 
the  l)ooks  that  have  brought  light  and  gladness 
to  so  many  were  written  in  the  Dark  Continent, 
not  altogether  dai’k,  for  the  glorious  light  has 
shone  very  brightly  upon  some  portions. 

Andrew  Murray  Avas  born  at  Graafi:  Reinet, 
Cape  Colony,  May  9,  1828.  It  is  a  home  where 
LiA'ingstone,  Moffat,  Casalis,  and  many  a  pioneer 
missionary  Avere  AA^elcomed  in  the  old  days  AAdien 
Graaff  Reinet  Avas  on  the  higliAvay  to  the  great 
interior.  It  lies  about  185  miles  north  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  AA’as  in  those  days  the  chosen  route 
to  the  great  dark  lieyond. 

The  parsonage  is  a  quaint  old  building,  ample 
in  dimensions  as  it  has  been  large  in  hospitality, 
and  its  garden  is  famous  in  all  the  region  for  its 
hundred  varieties  of  roses  and  as  many  of  grapes, 
Avith  other  fruits  and  floAvers  in  abundance. 
Graaff  Reinet  is  the  Gem  of  the  Desert,  trans¬ 
formed  by  its  abundant  supply  of  Avater  into  a 
little  paradise  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Karoo. 

AndreAV  Murray  Hr.,  the  father  of  our  Andrew 
Murray,  came  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  to  South 
Africa  in  1822.  A  call  had  been  sent  to  Scotland 
for  ministers  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chui'ch 
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of  Ca})0  Colony,  ami  ]\Ir.  Murniy  with  sevoral 
others  respoiuleil.  ]\[r.  Murray  Avas  at  once 
appointed  to  the  extensive  i)arish  of  Craalf 
Heinet,  Avhere  he  lal)oured  f<jrty-three  years,  until 
his  death  in  ISti.'). 

He  married  IMaria  Steginann,  a  Cai>e  Toavii 
lady  of  German  and  Huguenot  descent.  She  Avas 
i>nly  sixteen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She 
studied  and  read  much  Avith  her  husl)an(.l,  and 
Avas  one  Avith  him  in  his  spirit  of  dcA’otion  and 
consecration.  She  snrA'ived  her  husl)aml  al)out 
tAventy-live  yeai's.  It  Avas  a  great  joy  to  her  that 
their  thii-d  son.  Rev.  Chas.  ^lurray,  succeeded 
his  father  in  his  ministry  at  Graaff  Reinet,  and 
her  home  Avas  Avith  him  in  the  ohl  parsonage 
until  her  death. 

Our  Andre Av  IMurray  Avas  the  second  son.  In 
his  tenth  year  he  Avas  sent  Avith  his  elder  l)r()ther, 
dolin,  to  their  uncle.  Rev.  J.  Murray,  ihofessor 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotlaml.  Seven 
years  Avere  spent  there  Avith  the  family  of  the 
uncle,  Avhile  the  boys  Avere  busy  in  school  and 
in  college.  They  shared  in  all  the  struggles  of 
the  Free  Church  (.lisruption,  and  Avith  their  uncle 
chose  the  Free  Church  Avith  its  privations  and 
larger  lil)erty.  It  Avas  in  this  Scotch  home  that 
important  life  questions  Avere  decided. 

The  visit  of  AVni.  Rnrns,  the  evangelist  and 
later  missionary  to  China,  Avas  an  important 
event  in  the  lives  of  the  Imys.  AndreAv  loved 
to  carry  his  bag  and  overcoat,  accompanying  him 
to  the  meetings,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
inspiretl  evangelist,  avIio  l)ecame  the  ideal  of 
his  life. 

The  young  men  took  their  degree  in  the 
Aberdeen  University  in  1811,  and  Avent  to 
Holland  to  coni])lete  their  theological  eilucation 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  Under  the  shadoAv 
of  the  ancient  Dam  they  took  iij)  their  al)ode,  and 
here  the  imijressions  received  in  Scotland  Avere 
deepened.  It  Avas  one  (juiet  Sunday  eA^ening  at  a 
meeting  held  in  their  room,  that  AndreAV  gave 
himself  unreserA'edly  to  G<xl,  and  from  that 
moment  nev'er  had  a  doulh  of  his  acceptance. 

It  has  been  good  to  hear  the  testimony  of  his 
felloAv  students  as  to  his  poAverful  influence  for 
good  among  them,  though  he  Avas  one  of  the 
youngest  of  their  numljer.  He  had  a  single 
purpose  in  life,  to  live  to  God’s  glory.  The  prayer 
meetings  in  their  room  were  to  many  of  them  the 
bright  spots  in  their  student  days,  and  Andrew 
IMurray  Avas  the  most  in  earnest  annuig  them. 

The  tAvo  brothers  Avith  others  commenced  the 
Student  Mission  Union,  Avhicli  a  fcAv  years  ago 
celel)rated  its  Jubilee. 

It  Avas  on  AndreAv's  tAventieth  Ihrthday,  May 
9,  1848,  that  the  brothers  Avere  ordained  as 
ministers  of  the  gospcd  of  Christ. 

There  Avas  .some  demur  among  the  Professors 
at  Utrecht  as  to  ordainijig  one  so  young  as 
AndreAV,  l)ut  the  tAVO  lu-others  had  ahvays  been 
together,  the  needs  of  Africa  AA^ere  great,  and  the 


character  of  the  young  man  Avas  such  that  all 
olqections  Avcrc  overruled. 

The  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was 
in  session  Avhen  the  young  men  returned  to 
Africa.  They  Avere  especially  consideilug  the 
needs  of  the  v'oortrekkers  or  ])ioneers  in  the 
TranSA'aal  and  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty, 
later  tlu^  Orange  Free  State.  It  Avas  soon  decider! 
tliat  AndioAv  Murray,  the  youthful  enthusiast, 
slK)uld  be  appointed  to  minister  to  the  need  of 
this  scattered  peo2)le. 

The  elder  brother  accepted  a  call  to  Burghers- 
d(jrp,  and  afterAvards  became  a  Professor  in  the 
Dutch  ’’J'heological  Seminary  at  Ste]lenl)osch. 

There  Avas  a  glad  Avelcome  of  the  tAvo  sons  at 
the  old  Graafl'-Reinet  ])arsonage,  from  Avliich  they 
had  Ireeii  absent  for  over  ten  years. 

In  Septeml)er,  1848,  AndreAv  reached  Bloem¬ 
fontein,  Avhich  in  those  days  Avas  far  aAvay  in  the 
Avilderness.  The  good  ijeople  there  Avere  not 
AA^ell-pleased  Avith  the  youthful  api)earance  of  Mr. 
Murrajg  and  asked  Avhy  the  Synod  had  sent  a  girl 
to  l)e  their  minister  ;  ))ut  Avlien  they  heard  him 
preach  they  Avere  satisflerl,  and  soon  learned  to 
love  ami  rcAxu’ence  him. 

On  May  (Ith,  1849,  he  Avas  inducted  as  minister 
of  Bloemfontein  Avith  pask)ral  care  over  the 
Oi-ange  River  Sovereignty  and  the  Transvaal.  In 
those  early  days  he  must  often  have  felt  in  close 
touch  Avith  the  ai)ostle  Paul  in  his  jourueyings, 
often  in  perils  from  full  rivers,  diflicidt  roads, 
and  exposure  in  all  kinds  of  Aveather. 

During  the  festivities  in  connection  Avith  klr. 
Murray’s  seventieth  ))irtlulay.  May  9,  1898,  which 
Avas  also  his  ministf'rial  jululec,  he  lias  delighted 
his  friemls  Avith  many  reminiscences  of  those 
early  days.  He  Avas  constantly  in  the  saddle 
visiting  the  farmers  scattered  over  the  A'ast  terri¬ 
tory  that  AAXis  under  his  care.  fl’hree  times  he 
made  a  coui])lete  tour  of  the  fl’ransvaal,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reach  every  settler,  and  many 
times  visited  portions  of  this  territory.  Wherever 
he  Avent  the  people  from  all  the  neighbourhood 
Avere  notified  and  came  together  for  the  services. 
There  were  couples  to  be  married  liy  the  score, 
young  people  to  be  instructed  and  receiA^ed  into 
the  Church,  children  sometimes  by  the  hundred 
to  be  baptised,  beside  the  ordinary  services.  The 
service  was  often  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes 
under  sails.  The  wagons  Avere  drawn  up  to  form 
a  large  enclosure,  and  sails  Avere  stretched  from 
Avagon  to  Avagoii,  forming  a  protection  from  sun 
or  rain. 

Twice  during  these  journeys  in  six  successive 
weeks,  (100  children  Avere  baptised,  Mr.  Murray 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  parents,  five  or 
six  couples  at  a  time,  and  speaking  to  them  Avith 
regard  to  the  covenant  of  baptism  and  their  duty 
to  their  childiam,  receiving  one  little  group  after 
another.  In  connection  Avith  the  baptism  of  the 
children  there  Avas  alAA^ays  a  sermon  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  Each  child  would  have  three  or 
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four  niunes,  utid  of  these  a  careful  recortl  was 
kej)!  as  well  as  of  the  e(_(ually  long  names  of  the 
jiarents  and  the  half-dozen  god-fathers  and  god¬ 
mothers.  Mr.  IMurray  was  often  busy  until  mid¬ 
night  over  these  records. 

lie  tells  the  story  of  a  Boer  (farmer)  who  had 
taken  u])  one  farm  after  another,  only  to  find  that 
some  one  had  a  prior  claim.  Determined  to  get 
beyond  interference,  he  went  three  days’  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  and  settled  there.  When  it 
was  known  than  Mr.  Mnri-ay  was  coming  to  the 
nearest  settlement,  a  Kartir  runner  was  sent  the 
three  days’  journey  with  the  news.  The  farmer 
with  his  wife  and  six  children  came  to  the  ser¬ 
vices.  The  six  children  were  presented  for 
baptism,  l)ut  the  eldest  was  over  seven,  and 
according  to  the  Church  law  was  considered  too 
old  for  baptism  until  he  was  received  into  the 
Church  on  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  The 
father  remembers  his  keen  disappointment  to  this 
day.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Transvaal  Mr. 
Murray  was  reminded  of  the  incident. 

j\Ir.-Murray’s  interest  in  the  children  led  to  his 
writing  one  of  his  fii’st  books  in  Dutch. — “  Wat 
Zal  dit"  Kind  Zij  ”  ?  “  What  shall  this  child  Be  ''  ? 
It  consisted  of  thirty-one  meditations,  one  for 
each  day  of  the  month,  a  gathering  up  of  ihe 
teachings  of  his  baptism  sermons.  The  hook  was 
re-written  in  Knglish  many  years  later,  and 
appeared  as  “  The  Children  for  Christ.” 

Seven  years  of  this  incessant  work  exhausted 
Mr.  Murray’s  strength  ;  he  was  still  further 
reduced  by  fever,  and  returned  home  to  his 
mother  at  Graaff  Reinet  so  Aveak  and  ill  that  they 
feared  for  his  life  ;  but  through  God’s  grace  and 
the  loving  care  of  the  home  friends  he  was 
restored  to  health. 

He  was  mari'ied  in  185()  to  Miss  Emma 
Rutherfoord,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  H.  E. 
Rutherfoord,  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  possibilities 
of  his  life  and  power  for  usefulness  Avere  more 
than  doulded. 

Their  interest  in  the  young  people  led  to  the 
establishing  of  the  Grey  College  at  Bloemfontein, 
and  for  a  time  they  took  a  numl)er  of  the  board¬ 
ers  into  their  OAvn  home.  And  here  came  one 
of  those  seemingly  chance  inliuences  that  make 
a  difference  Avith  one’s  life.  Mr.  Murray  heard 
Mrs.  Allison,  a  missionary’s  Avife  in  Natal,  tell  the 
story  of  tAvelve  natives  Avhoni  she  and  her  hus- 
l)and  had  taken  into  their  home  tor  training,  all 
of  AAdiom  had  been  coiiA’erted.  It  Avas  a  ucaa’ 
thought  to  Mr.  Murray  that  a  boarding-school 
might  become  a  nursery  for  Christ,  aiid  from  that 
time  there  Avas  a  ncAv  interest  in  those  under  his 
care,  and  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  some  of  them 
take  their  stand  for  Christ. 

In  LStiO  there  came  a  parting  of  the  Avays 
that  made  a  dilfercmce  Avith  all  tlu‘  future.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Cape  Toavu  it  Avas 
l)roposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Murray  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Transvaal. 


His  life  among  the  Boers  and  his  love  foi-  tliem 
inclined  him  to  accept  such  an  appointment,  but 
just  then  neAvs  came  of  the  appointment  of  a 
minister  from  Holland  to  the  Transvaal,  and  as 
one  minister  for  the  country  was  considered 
sufficient,  the  matter  Avas  dropped.  The  history 
of  the  Transvaal  as  well  as  of  (Mr.  Murray’s  life 
Avould  ])robably  have  been  different  had  this 
appointment  been  made. 

In  BStiO  Mr.  Murray  accepted  a  call  to  Worcester, 
eighty  miles  from  Cape  ToAvn. 

During  his  early  ministry  (Mr.  (Murray  had  l)een 
a  vehement  preacher,  “  a  regular  .John  Knox.” 
But  he  himself  ahvays  speaks  of  his  OAvn 
ignoi’ance  of  the  deeper  truths  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  though  he  Avas  very  zealous  there  Avas 
“a  great  heart  hunger,  a  yearning  for  a  fuller 
experience  of  the  poAver  of  Christ’s  life  in  him, 
a  rest  in  Christ  and  a  victory  through  faith  in 
Christ  over  sin.”  This  God  gaA^e  later  in  life, 
and  with  it  a  great  desire  to  help  others  to  know 
the  blessed  life. 

In  May,  IStif),  the  revival  Avave  Avhich  began 
in  America  reached  Africa  and  broke  out  first  in 
the  Worcester  congregation.  One  Avho  Avas 
present  Avrites,  “  Never  Avill  the  scenes  of  those 
heart-stirring  days  be  forgotten  by  those  Avho 
lived  through  them.  Mr.  IMurray’s  heart  Avas 
full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  through  often 
exhausted  by  exciting  meetings  and  a  desire  to 
control  all  to  the  glory  of  God.” 

About  this  time  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  decided  to  begin  mission  work 
among  the  heathen.  Then  IMr.  Murray  and  Rev. 
.).  Neethling  of  Stellenbosch  visited  the  TransA^aal 
and  located  missionaries  at  Zoutpansberg  and  at 
Saul’s  Poort. 

While  at  Worcester  Mr.  Murray  Avas  called  to 
be  Moderator  of  the  Synod  and  AA-as  designated 
the  “  Youthful  (Moderator.”  He  has  been  re-elect¬ 
ed  many  times,  and  came  in  later  years  to  be 
called  Father  Andrevv. 

The  years  at  Worcester  Avere  bright  and 
beautiful  and  there  was  much  precious  fruit  of 
his  ministry.  Then  he  accepted  a  call  to  Cape 
ToAvn,  and  spent  there  seven  of  the  most  difficult 
years  of  his  life. 

Three  Dutch  Churches  Avith  three  ministers 
preaching  in  rotation  gave  no  feeling  of  ownership, 
the  held  Avas  so  lai-ge  and  the  Avork  so  great  that 
there  Avas  ahvays  much  more  to  lie  done  than 
could  be  accomplished.  Then  there  Avas  the 
battle  against  sin  anti  error  which  culminated  in 
Mr.  (Murray’s  being  sent  to  England  about  a 
church  hvAv  question.  He  pleaded  so  valiantly 
for  the  right  at  the  Queen’s  Bench  that  he  Avas 
told  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  laAA-yer. 

'I'lie  strain  of  the  seven  years  in  Cape  ToAvn 
ah'ected  (Mr  (Murray’s  health.  He  made  the 
condition  of  his  remaining  in  Cape  Toavu  his 
having  his  oAvn  church,  Avhich  A\’as  not  granted. 
This  decided  him  to  accept  a  call  to  Wellington, 
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forty-five  miles  from  Cape  Town,  in  1872,  though 
it  seemed  at  the  time  a  smaller  sphere  of  work. 
Here  some  of  the  thoughts  that  had  l^een 
ci’vstalising  since  the  old  wilderness  days  became 
living  realities. 

Miss  Catherine  Elliott,  a  frieml  who  had  been 
to  America,  gave  him  the  Memoir  of  Mary  Lyon. 
Mr.  Murray  turned  up  the  l)ook  the  other  day 
with  Catherine  Elliott’s  name  in  it,  and  realized 
anew  how  that  l)ook  had  helped  him,  under  God’s 
guidance,  to  work  out  the  thought  that  had  l^een 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Allison  so  many  years  before. 
He  and  Mrs.  Murray  were  spending  a  summer 
holiday  at  Kalk  Bay  in  December,  1872.  They 
had  lost  a  little  daughter  of  five  and  an  infant 
son,  and,  as  Mrs.  Murray  expressed  it,  God  had 
emptied  their  hands  that  he  might  fill  them  for 
the  children  of  others.  They  read  together  the 
Memoir  of  Mary  Lyon,  and  rejoiced  in  her 
working  out  in  America  of  a  proljlem  that  had 
long  before  been  laid  upon  them.  ^Ir.  IMurray 
wrote  to  !Miss  Elliott  asking  her  to  write  with 
him  to  Mt.  Holyoke  for  a  teacher  who  would  help 
them  to  establish  a  similar  institution  here. 
They  wrote  and  waited  and  prayed  anti  asked 
friends  to  pray,  and  in  answer  to  their  prayers 
Miss  Ferguson  and  Miss  Bliss  arrived  in  No¬ 
vember,  187;'),  to  liegin  the  Huguenot  Seminary, 
e6tal)lished  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  Huguenot  refugees  who  had  come  to  Africa 
nearly  two  hundred  years  before. 

During  the  first  term  of  its  existence  there  was 
a  precious  revival  among  the  i)upils,  all  of  the 
forty  I)oarders  coming  to  the  Lord-  During  the 
twenty-five  years  of  its  history  the  Lord  has  been 
very  gracious,  bringing  to  Himself  the  large 
majority  of  the  1.500  who  have  passed  through  it 
as  boarders. 

■  When  Stellenbosch  a  year  latei'  asked  for  a 
teacher  to  do  a  similar  work  there,  Mr.  Murray 
was  just  as  much  interested  as  he  had  been  for 
Wellington,  and  again  at  Worcester  a  year  later. 
It  was  the  interest  of  God’s  kingdom  he  was 
seeking,  not  simply  of  his  own  peojde.  This  has 
been  true  as  he  has  been  asked  to  establish  Branch 
Seminaries  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And 
when  in  18*28  the  most  advanced  department  of 
the  Seminary  develoijed  into  a  College,  he  re¬ 
cognised  the  new  possibilities  of  the  work  and 
gave  himself  heartily  to  it. 

In  1877  a  ^Mission  Institute  was  established  at 
Wellington  under  the  care  of  Rev.  George 
Ferguson.  Here  a  fine  company  of  young  men 
have  been  trained  as  missionaries.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  Lave  gathered  at  Wellington  for 
the  advantages  of  the  Boys’  High  School,  and 
many  of  these  have  gone  out  witk  an  earnest 
purpose  in  life. 

Thus  a  large  number  of  young  people  have 
come  under  Mr.  Murray’s  care,  among  whom  he 
delights  to  d^vell,  and  in  whose  life  and  work  he 
takes  the  keenest  interest.  Not  a  year  passes 


without  deep  religious  interest  among  the  young 
people. 

At  Mr.  Murray’s  invitation  many  of  God’s 
])eople  meet  in  convention  at  Wellington  each 
year  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life,  and 
these  have  been  times  of  great  refreshing. 

After  a  time  of  special  l)lessing  in  his  Church 
Mr.  Murray  asked  his  people,  as  a  thank-ofil'ering, 
to  give  him  up  for  a  portion  of  each  year  for 
evangelistic  services.  This  was  granted,  and  he 
has  made  frequent  journeys  through  South 
Africa  bringing  wondei’ful  blessing  to  pastors  and 
people. 

This  resulted  in  Rev.  .John  Albertyn  being 
called  as  co-pastor,  leaving  Mr.  Murray  free  for 
evangelistic  work  and  for  writing. 

In  189.5  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  visited  England, 
Scotland,  America,  and  Holland,  meeting  many  of 
God’s  i)eople  in  convention,  and  opening  up  to 
them  tlie  possibilities  of  the  life  in  Christ. 

Mr.  Murray’s  interest  and  labours  in  connection 
with  mission  work  have  been  enough  to  engross 
the  life  of  one  man. 

As  a  nieinl)er  of  the  Mission  Committee  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  he  has  kept  in  living, 
loving,  prayerful  touch  with  every  missionary  in 
the  field,  and  has  been  especially  the  life  of  the 
Dutch  Branch  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission  at  Lake 
Nyassa. 

As  President  of  the  South  African  General  Mis¬ 
sion  he  has  been  in  constant  consultation  with 
regard  to  the  different  Branches  of  this  Mission, 
and  his  wise  counsels  have  helped  to  make  the 
Mission  a  great  power  for  good. 

INIr.  Murray  is  known  to  the  (diristian  Avorld 
through  his  books.  In  these  his  useful,  blessed 
life  has  reached  out  in  a  great  yearning  to  firing 
to  God’s  people  everywhere  the  fulness  of  His 
wonderful  love.  His  books  are  himself  or  rathei- 
God  in  him.  The  living  truth  has  first  become  a 
part  of  himself,  and  been  live  1  in  his  life,  and 
then  transmuted  into  blessing  for  others.  “  Abide 
in  Christ”  was  written  in  Dutch  during  Mr. 
Murray’s  pastorate  at  Worcester. 

In  April,  1898,  Mr.  Murray  was  at  Worcester 
for  a  C.  E.  Conference,  and  standing  in  the  study 
of  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  parsonage  he  said  ; 
“  This  is  where  1  wrote  ‘  Blijf  in  Jesus  ’  more 
then  thirty  years  ago.”  This  was  translated  into 
English  many  years  later  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Murray  was  laid  aside  from  active  pastoral  work, 
a  weakness  of  the  throat  preventing  public  speak¬ 
ing.  He  suffered  thus  for  nearly  three  years. 
This  seemed  to  be  God’s  way  of  leading  him  to 
become  a  writer. 

“Abide  in  Christ”  at  once  had  a  large  circula¬ 
tion  and  inti-oduced  Mr.  Murray  to  the  Christian 
world.  In  John  15  he  still  finds  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  illustration.  In  the  summer  of  1898  a 
brown  vine  stump  lay  constantly  on  his  study 
table  ;  it  was  often  used  as  an  illustration  to  those 
who  were  interested.  “  The  Mystery  of  the  True 
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Vine,”  dedicated  to  Christian  Kndeavourers  all 
over  the  world,  grew  out  of  this  study  ot  the 
vine.  When  it  Avas  pul)lished  Mr.  Mui-ray  had 
already  another  lesson  from  the  vine  and  wrote 
“  The  Fruit  of  the  Vine.” 

“  The  School  of  Prayei-  ”  Avas  Avritten  in  Dutch 
about  1880,  suggested  by  J.uke  11:  I,  “Lord 
teach  us  to  pray.”  It  Avas  the  subject  of  a  con¬ 
vention  held  at  the  town  of  (leoi-ge.  Chapters  Avere 
Avritten  at  the  farm-houses  on  the  Avay  to  and 
from  George  oi-  betAveen  the  meetings. 

“  The  Holiest  of  All”  AA'as  a  simple  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  HebreAvs,  intended  for  the 
Dutch  farmers  Avho  di.l  not  read  much,  and  AA’ere 
not  able  often  to  get  to  Church.  Mr.  Murray 
and  Rev.  P.  D.  Rossouav  Avere  on  tour  holding 
eA'angelistic  services  in  the  Colony  and  Free  State. 

A  couA'ersation  Avith  a  farmer  near  Tarkastad 
suggested  the  need  of  something  of  the  kind,  and 
at  the  next  stopping-place  the  book  Avas  l)egun. 

“  Be  Perfect  ”  Avas  begun  on  the  last  day  of 
a  holiday  at  Kalk  Bay.  He  felt  burdened  Avith 
the  message  and  ol)liged  to  Avrite  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Sitting  l)y  the  AvindoAv  overlooking 
the  sea  the  hrst  chapter  Avas  Avritten  amid  all  the 
confusion  of  the  packing  preparatory  for  the 
journey. 

“Waiting  on  God”  AA'as  the  Avatchword  of 
conventions  in  England  and  America. 

“  The  iMinistry  of  Intercession  ”  greAv  out  of 
a  series  of  conferences  held  in  the  Free  State, 
Transvaal,  Natal,  and  Cape  Colony,  at  which  the 
subject  opened  out  Avonderfully,  giving  us  the 
choicest  of  his  messages. 

The  second  Aveek  of  May,  1898,  Avas  a  jubilee 
Aveek  at  Wellington.  May  9th  aa^is  Mr.  Murray’s 
seventieth  birthday,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Wellington  people  remembered  also  his 
twenty-six  years  of  faithful  ministry  to  them. 

On  Sunday  Prof.  Hofmeyr,  of  Stellenbosch, 
who  had  been  a  felloAV  student  in  Holland, 
preached  a  sermon  full  of  praise  for  the  good  hand 
of  God  upon  His  servant. 

On  Monday  there  Avas  a  large  gathering  of 
ministers  from  the  neighbourhood  who  came  for 
the  birthday  feast.  The  gathering  at  “  Clairvaux,” 
Mr.  Murray’s  home,  in  the  evening,  Avas  a  looking 
forward  as  Avell  as  back.  The  presence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  missionaries  emphasized  the  important 
Avork  AA'aiting  to  be  done  in  that  dii’ection. 

All  of  the  teachers  of  the  district  Avere  invited 
to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JMurray  at  tea  on  Tuesday, 
anti  there  Avith  a  feAA'  friends  sat  doAvn  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred.  There  Avas  a  Avonderful 
charm  in  the  spontaneity  of  the  tribute  laid  at 
Mr.  Murray’s  feet.  More  than  one  said,  “  I  am 
what  I  am  because  of  Mr.  Murray’s  interest 
in  me.” 

The  gathering  of  the  scholars,  over  a  thousand 
strong,  marker]  a  gala  day.  They  marched  in 
procession,  Avith  banners  flying,  to  the  Dutch 


(’hurch.  The  young  people  had  emboAvered  an 
o})en  carriage  Avith  tloAvers,  and  in  this  Mr.  and 
iMrs.  Murray  sat  at  the  Parsonage  gate,  Avatching 
the  procession,  each  section  giving  them  the 
Chatauqua  salute  as  they  passed.  When  he 
entered  the  Church  all  stood  and  there  Avas  a 
Avonderful  fluttering  of  handkerchiefs  in  greeting 
from  the  different  schools.  It  Avas  a  beautiful 
gathering  up  of  Mr.  iMurray’s  loving  interest  in 
the  young  people. 

OA^er  tAvo  hundred  telegrams  of  congratulation 
came  during  that  AA^eek  from  the  GoA-ernor  and 
his  staff  and  many  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  All  rose  to  do  him  honour. 

Mr.  Murray’s  message  on  his  birthday  gives  the 
secret  of  it  all.  A  telegram  to  the  “  Cape  Times”  is 
as  folloAvs, — “  After  a  feeling  acknoAvledgment  of 
the  many  good  AA’ishes  i\Ir.  Murray  said  that  the 
lesson  of  half  a  century  of  ministerial  Avork  to 
him  Avas  that  God  had  for  every  man  a  sphere 
of  Avork  and  a  plan  of  Avork.  The  more  unre¬ 
servedly  a  man  submitted  to  God’s  Avill.  the  more 
completely  God’s  Avork  aaus  Avrought.  He  em¬ 
phasized  this  by  a  reference  to  varicus  periods  of 
his  own  career  at  Bloemfortein,  Worcester,  Cape 
ToAvn,  and  Wellington,  in  the  ministry,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  education,  and  in  Avriting  for  the 
religious  press.  He  urged  that  throughout  his 
life  any  success  was  secured  only  by  following 
God’s  guidance.” 

A.  P.  FERGUSON. 
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[Tune — “  On  the  Road  to  Mandalay.”] 

While  the  heath  blooms  on  the  mountain. 

And  the  veld  Avith  iris  gioAA^s, 

Till  no  more  the  flush  of  morning 
Lends  its  crimson  to  the  rose. 

We  Avill  loA’e  thee,  Alma  Plater, 

.loy fully  thy  praise  we’ll  tell  ; 

On  our  heart  thy  name  is  Avritten, 

And  ’twill  there  unsullied  dAvell. 

CHORUS. 

We  Avill  sing,  fair  Huguenot, 

Of  the  loA’e  to  thee  Ave  owe. 

Till  the  grapes  no  longer  purple, 

And  the  south  Avimls  cease  to  blow. 

Tell  it  so  that  all  may  knoAv 

That  our  love  with  years  will  grow. 

Till  the  Southern  Cross  has  faded. 

And  the  sunsets  lose  their  gloAv. 

We  Avill  lay  our  sheaA’es  before  thee 
Wh  311  the  harvest  time  has  come. 

When  Ave  in  the  tAvilight  beauty 
Gladly  turn  our  faces  home. 

Love  and  Truth  shall  be  our  AvatcliAvord, 

As  each  day  Ave  shape  our  Avays, 

That  thy  children  may  rejoicing 
Hear  at  last  thy  longed-for  praise. 

B.  Stonbman. 
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OUR  SCHOOL  MOTHER. 


'rhtn-e  is  a  beautiful  little  village  called  ^^dlately, 
which  is  on  the  slope  of  the  Franklin  Hills,  i>^  tlie 
western  part  of  Massachusetts.  It  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  which  is  like  a 
well  care(.l-for  garden.  There  are  ranges  of  pine- 
clad  mountains  away  to  the  east  ami  south. 

Here  for  many  years  a  much-loved  Scotch 
minister  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  here  his  youngest  daughter  was  born 
in  181)7,  named  Abby  Park  Ferguson.  The  mother 
was  of  Puritan  descent  with  a  fine,  true,  strong, 
and  beautiful  charactei'.  It  was  a  (puet,  simple,  but 
attractive  home,  whore  parems  and  chihlren  were 
bound  together  by  very  strong  bonds  of  love,  and 
there  was  much  of  GotTs  presence  and  peace. 

I  have  heard  Miss  Ferguson  say,  “The  lirst 
thing  I  remember  was  the  birth  of  a  niece  when 
I  w^as  two  years  old,  and  the  next  the  death  of  a 
sister,  when  I  was  three,  that  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind.  I  began  to  go  to  school  at 
that  time  with  the  older  children  ;  it  was  play 
rather  than  Avork,  yet  I  learned  to  read  (pdckly, 
and  sitting  on  my  mother's  knee  Avould  read  the 
‘  Peep  of  Day’  as  Avell  at  four  years  of  age  as  at 
ten.”  When  asked  her  name  she  alAvays  said, 
“Aunt  Al)by  Park  Ferguson.” 

With  her  brothers  and  sisters  she  found  much 
to  enjoy  in  the  country  around,  for  even  as  a  child 
she  delighted  in  all  that  Avas  beautiful  in  nature. 
There  Avere  long  rambles  over  the  hills  and  eager 
searchings  for  the  early  arbutus,  hepatica,  and  the 
delicate  sprmg-l)eauty.  Later  in  the  season  came 
the  wild  straAvberries,  raspl)erries,  and  )»lack- 
berries,  and  the  little  girl  Avas  as  fond  of  climbing 
the  apple  trees  and  taking  part  i)i  the  Avinter 
sports  as  Avere  her  brothers. 

In  the  pure  bracing  atmosphere  of  this  godly 
New  Knglaml  home  she  greAV  in  strength  of  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  but  she  sometimes  says  that  she 
began  to  live  at  fifteen,  Avhen  she  became  a  true¬ 
hearted  folio  AVer  of  the  Lord  .Jesus. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  Avent  to  Mt.  Holy¬ 
oke  Seminary.  This  Avas  the  first  institution  in 
the  United  States  for  the  higher  education  of 
Avomen,  and  Avas  founded  ))y  Mary  Lyon,  of  whom 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd  said,  “  She  was  an  extraordinary 
Avoman,  having  more  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  strength  united  in  her  than  I  ever  saAV  in 
any  other  Avoman.”  ItAvas  distinctly  stated  that  she 
intended  to  do  for  young  AvomeiiAvliat  had  already 
lieen  done  for  young  men  in  colleges,  but  oAving 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  the  same  name  Avas 
not  given  to  the  institution. 

Take  manv  otliers  Miss  Fio-guson  feels  that  she 
OAvesa  great'd(‘al  to  iVlt.  Holyoke.  Tlie  hel].ful 
influences  an<l  the  responsibility  that  she  Avas  led 
to  feel  for  others  Avere  the  means  of  develoi)ing 
and  strengthening  her  OAvn  Christian  life. 


She  not  only  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  studies, 
but  made  rapid  progress  and  took  a  high  rank 
among  her  classmates. 

After  finishing  her  coAirse  of  study  she  l>egan 
to  teach  at  once,  but  Avas  taken  so  ill  during  the 
first  (juarter  that  she  Avas  at  death’s  door  for  some 
time. 

During  tlu'  Avinter  of  ’57  and  ’.58  she  Avas  at 
home,  and  her  la-other  Geoi-ge  Avas  there  also.  It 
Avas  a  great  delight  for  the  two  to  be  together,  and 
a  precious  jiriAdlege  to  be  Avith  her  father  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life. 

When  her  brother  Avent  to  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  to  prepare  for  his  life  Avork,  she  Avent 
to  NeAvhiwen,  and  in  her  oAvn  private  school  and 
Miss  Lrace’s  Avell-knoAvn  school  for  young  ladies 
she  did  AA'ork  and  had  an  influence  that  aaoII  not 
be  forgotten. 

A  little  later  she  Avent  to  Kuro])e  Avith  two  young 
ladies  under  her  care,  and  together  they  travelled 
and  studied,  spending  eighteen  months  in  France 
and  Germany,  learning  the  languages  and  seeing 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art. 

Shortly  before  they  turned  their  faces  toAvard 
home  Miss  Ferguson  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
lieloved  mother, — a  shock  that  almost  killed  her. 

Her  home  after  this  Avas  in  NeAvhaven  Avith  her 
sister  Mrs.  Allen,  Avhom  many  of  our  i-eaders  knoAv 
and  love  since  her  visit  to  South  Africa.  While 
there  she  taught  a  class  of  young  ladies,  including 
the  daughters  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  and  Ih-esident 
Wolsey,  names  so  honoured  in  connection  Avith 
Yale  College.  She  had  many  invitations  to 
teach  in  large  schools,  and  Avas  tAvice  asked  to  go 
to  Mt.  Holyoke,  but,  Avanting  to  do  a  Avork  that 
nobody  else  Avould  do,  began  mission  AA-ork  among 
the  poor  in  NeAV  Hav-en. 

Karly  in  1878  she  Aveid  to  Mt.  Holyoke  to  see 
her  niece  and  other  friends,  and  found  that  she 
must  go  by  AA-ay  of  Holyoke,  six  miles  farther  than 
the  direct  route.  The  snoAvdrifts  Avere  tre¬ 
mendous,  so  that  a  man  in  front  on  horseback 
had  the  top  of  his  hat  level  Avith  the  surface 
of  the  drifts.  When  she  met  her  freinds  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  i“  I  Avould  not  have  come  if  I  had 
knoAvn  hoAV  bad  the  roads  Avere  !  ”  But  God  had 
a  luirpose  in  her  going.  While  there  she  Avas 
shoAA’n  some  letters  from  Rev.  A.  Murray,  asking 
for  a  teacher  for  5Yellington,  Cape  Colony.  At 
first  she  refused,  feeling  that  she  could  not  leave 
her  poor  people  in  Nevv  Haven,  but  later  she  Avas 
led  to  see  that  it  Avas  God’s  Avill  that  she  should 
go  to  South  Africa,  and  she  was  both  Avilling  and 
ready.  There  Avere  busy  Aveeks  of  preparation,  a 
long,  stormy  voyage  of  sixteen  days  on  the  North 
ami  thirty  days  on  the  South  Atlantic,  before 
Table  Mountain  came  in  a  lew  on  the  15th  of 
November  1875. 

■,y’A  large*  house  and  gi-oiindshad  lieen  bought  for 
t,he  ncAV  school,  and  as  the  money  had  been  given 
for  a  memorial  to  the  Huguenots,  it  Avas  named 
“  The  Huguenot  Seminary.” 
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There  were  uuiii.y  clianges  to  he  made  before  the 
opening  in  January.  Owing  to  serious  trouble 
with  her  eyes  Miss  Ferguson  w'as  obliged  to  leave 
a  part  of  the  preparation  work  in  the  hands  of 
others,  and  for  a  nunil)er  of  weeks  after  the  oi)en- 
ing  was  (most  of  the  time)  in  a  dark  room,  whei-e 
the  girls  came  to  he  taught  and  she  thought  out 
l)lans  for  the  future.  Of  the  carrying  out  of 
these  plans  and  the  growth  of  the  woi'k  yon  will 
he  told  elsewhere. 

Since  then  nearly  twenty-live  busy  years  have 
rolled  ))y,  and  I  have  had  the  joy  and  i>rivilege  of 
working  with  Miss  Ferguson  and  knowing  her 
better  than  most  others.  It  is  a  dillicnlt  matter  to 
Avrite  of  these  years,  ))ecause  they  have  Iteen  so 
crowded  with'  that  Avhich  Avould  interest  her 
friends  and  former  pupils,  yet  cannot  ))e  put  into 
a  feAV  Avords. 

Her  l)rother,  ReA\  Oeorge  Ferguson,  came  to 
Wellington  in  1(S77  to  take  charge  of  the  INIission 
Institute,  and  for  nineteen  years,  until  (lod  took 
his  servant  home,  there  Avas  the  closest  bond  of 
loving  union  hetAveen  them.  No  one  thought  of 
looking  for  INIiss  Ferguson  on  Thursday  afternoon 
after  four  o’clock,  because  that  Avas  the  time  for 
the  tAvo  to  take  a  long  Avalk  together. 

When  it  Avas  time  for  us  to  think  of  a  visit  to 
the  homeland.  Miss  Ferguson  cheerfully  gave  me 
the  privilege  of  going  hrst,  because,  as  sin*  said, 

“  Your  dear  mother  is  living  and  Avill  be  expect¬ 
ing  you.” 

The  next  year,  1(S(S(),  she  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  a  much  needed  change  and  rest,  but  Avas 
kept  too  imsy  to  take  the  complete  rest  that  Ave 
Avanted  her  to  have. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Avork  she  Avas  deeply 
interested  in  Missions,  and  felt  that  (toil  had  i)nt 
His  children  in  South  Africa  that  they  might 
reach  out  helping  hands  to  those  in  the  dark  parts 
of  the  continent.  It  Avas  a  joy  to  her  that  at  the 
end  of  the  hrst  yeai'  one  of  her  girls  Avas  ready  to 
go  to  Saulspoort  to  do  mission  AVork,  and  as  one 
ami  another  took  up  such  Avork,  and  a  large  num- 
lier  devoted  themselves  to  teaching,  she  Avas  ready 
not  only  to  l)id  each  one  “■Hod  speed,”  but  to  fol¬ 
low  them  continually  Avith  loving  interest  and 
sympathy. 

When  it  Avas  time  for  her  to  have  a  second  rest 
in  l.S<S7,  instead  of  going  to  America  she  decided 
to  spend  the  year  in  Africa,  visiting  her  old 
scholars  and  a  number  of  mission  stations.  ItAvas 
a  time  of  varied  experiences,  for  she  travelled 
long  distances  in  carts  and  Iiy  bullock  Avagons, 
crossed  rivers  on  horseback,  and  Avas  river-bound 
more  than  once.  At  Mochuli,  in  Uechuanaland, 
she  was  delayed  a  month  by  the  full  rivers,  and 
realized  something  of  the  isolation  and  loneliness 
from  Avliich  missionaries  sometimes  sutler. 

Here  she  came  near  having  a  serious  accident., 
when  the  cart  in  which  she  Avas  di'iving  Avas  over¬ 
turned  and  dragged  for  some  distance  by  the 


frightened  oxen,  but  fortunately  sbe.  escaped  with 
a  feAV  bruises. 

At  another  time  they  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a 
river  Avhich  they  feared  Avonlil  come  down  sud¬ 
denly,  and  she  and  a  missionary  lady  Avei’e  carried 
to  the  land  and  si)ent  the  night  in  the  open  veld 
on  the  l)anks  of  the  river. 

At  this  time  she  Avished  to  give  up  her  AVork  in 
Wellington  and  devote  herself  Avholly  to  mission 
AVork,  but  Mr.  Murray  and  other  friends  very 
strongly  objected  to  this,  and  she  Avas  led  to  see, 
as  A\U'  did,  that  she  could  do  more  by  pi-eparing 
others  for  the  AVork  than  by  doing  it  herself. 
Every  year  she  has  had  a  special  class  preparing 
for  tlie' mission-held,  besides  other  AVork.  It  Avas 
through  her  long-continued  eiforts  that  the 
Women’s  Missionary  Union  (jf  South  Afi’ica  Avas 
formed. 

In  l.S'.»2,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Allen,  whom  she  so 
closely  resembles,  Avas  able  to  carry  out  her  long 
cherished  plan  of  coming  to  South  Africa,  and  it 
Avas  a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  her  Avith  irs  in 
the  schooi-hoine  fm'  more  than  a  year.  Teachers 
and  gii'ls  learned  to  loA^e  her  dearly,  and  felt  :iH  if 
she  couhl  not  be  spared  Avhen  the  time  of  her  de- 
partirre  came. 

At  the  close  of  1  SD:’),  IMiss  Ferguson,  l\lrs.  Allen, 
and  three  of  our  teaelnu-s  Avent  to  Nahd,  ami  then 
up  the  Fast  coast  of  Africa,  stopping  at  various 
])laces  of  interest.  After  spending  a  foAv  Aveeks  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  they  AA’ent  to  H recce,  Italy, 
ami  other  parts  of  Eurot)e. 

So  much  time  Avas  spent  on  the  Avay  that  her 
A'isit  in  the  Uniterl  States  aaois  short,  but  she  A\'as 
able  to  interest  others  in  the  Huguenot  College  for 
Young  Women  in  South  .Vfrica  that  Avas  then  laid 
so  heavily  upon  her  heart. 

Although  it  Avas  sIoav  AVork  she  has  seen  the 
lirst  college  building  tinished  and  occupied  and 
the  first  candid’ates  presented  for  a  B.A.  ilegree. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  Miss  Ferguson  as  a 
teacher,  as  those  for  Avhom  this  article  is  meant 
knoAv  that  she  had  the  poAver  of  making  her  pupils 
enthusiastic  in  their  Avork.  Whether  the  subject 
Avas  School  Method,  Euclid,  Astronomy,  or  Physi¬ 
ology,  teacher  and  pupils  alike  Avere  eager  to  have 
the  best  possible  Avork  done.  One  secret  of  her 
success  Avas  that  she  had  the  poAver  of  setting 
others  to  Avork. 

To  her  teachers  and  scholars  IMiss  Ferguson  has 
ever  been  a  toAver  of  strength,  to  myself  a  true 
leader  and  tender  friend,  dearly  beloved.  More 
than  hfteen  hundred  girls,  avIio  have  been  in 
our  school  home,  are  noAv  scattered  up  and  doAvn 
the  land,  and  they  speak  for  her.  She  has  helpeil 
and  influenced  many  because  she  has  seen  the  best 
in  them  and  expected  the  best  from  them. 
During  tlu'se  years  she  has  been  the  means,  in 
Hod’s  hands,  of  leading  a  great  number  of  her 
girls  very  tenderly  and  Avisely  to  the  Saviour’s  feet, 
and  of  training  them  for  whole-hearted  service. 
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She  ever  sought  to  put  God  first  iu  heart  and  life 
and  work. 

We  can  only  pray  that  our  belovetl  School 
Mother  may  be  spared  long  to  care  for  the  work 
that  is  so  dear  to  her. 

A.  E.  Bliss, 


“ALMA  MATER.” 


[Tune — “  Sweet  and  Low."] 

Joyfulh’,  joyfully,  ever  of  thee  we'll  sing, 
Loyally,  loyally,  honour  to  thee  we’ll  bring  : 

“  Earnest  for  truth  "  shall  our  life’s  effort  be. 
Time  shall  unite  us  still  closer  to  thee, 

IIoi)e  from  thee  shall  come. 

Lend  thy  beams  afar. 

Shine,  thou  brilliant  Star, 

Shine. 

Thou  our  Queen,  pure,  serene. 

Ever  our  hearts  wilt  cheer. 

While  with  thee  never  we 
Danger  or  care  shall  fear. 

Knowing  our  sorrows,  thou’lt  help  us  to  bear. 
And  wdien  rejoicing,  our  joys  thou  wilt  share. 
Thou,  our  noble  Queen. 

As  we  honour  thee. 

We  shall  sing  of  thee 
Praise. 

B.  Stoneman. 


ANNA  E.  BLISS. 


It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  say  something  of  the  life 
of  her  who  has  been  a  beloved  partner  in  our 
African  work  for  twenty-five  years,  a  part  and 
counterpart  of  myself,  and  to  w'hom  under  God 
the  success  of  the  work  has  been  so  largely  due. 

She  w'as  born  among  the  green  hills  of 
Vermont.  We  read,  “  The  strength  of  the  hills  is 
His  also,”  and  how  often  it  is  the  strength  of  His 
children.  We  do  not  know  how^  much  of  posi¬ 
tiveness,  strength  of  will,  and  determination  of 
character  Anna  Bliss  breathed  in,  in  her  early 
childhood,  as  she  kept  company  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  the  grand  among  the  green  mountains, 
but  we  believe  the  surroundings  made  a 
difference. 

^ly  father  was  once  asked  as  he  journeyed 
through  this  state,  “  What  can  they  I’aise  among 
these  rocks?”  His  answ^er  was,  “Men  and 
women.”  We  are  thankful  that  God  has  given  us 
such  a  woman  from  among  the  noble  sons  and 
daughters  of  Vermont  foi-  His  -work  in  Africa. 

When  Anna  Bliss  was  two  and  a  half  yeai-s  old, 
she  went  wdth  her  parents  to  Alabama,  wdiere 
they  remained  for  four  years  with  her  father’s 
sister  and  brother.  There  under  the  sunny  skies 
of  the  southland,  in  the  generous  hospitable  home 


of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  with  the  black  servants  to 
do  their  bidding,  the  little  girl  had  a  home  (juite 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  sterner  northland, 
and  perhaps  was  unconsciously  being  prepared 
for  an  African  home,  comliining  the  ruggedness 
of  Vermont  w  ith  the  sunny  skies  and  w-arm  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Alabama. 

.Vfter  four  years,  the  family  returned  to  AYr- 
mont,  wiiere  the  father  was  i)astor  of  the 
Richmond  Church  (a  new  church  and  i)arsonage 
were  built  during  his  ministry),  wiiich  Miss  Bliss 
visited  wiien  last  in  Ameiica,  recalling  the  years 
of  devoted  service  that  her  father  had  given  to 
that  place.  When  Miss  Bliss  was  eleven  years 
old,  tier  father  retired  from  the  ministry  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  settled  at  Amherst, 
Alass.,  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  high 
school  and  college  for  his  children  in  this 
scholastic  town. 

Miss  Bliss  had  six  brothers  and  one  sister  six 
years  younger  than  herself,  her  childhood  was 
very  hajipy  in  their  companionship.  There  are 
l)right  memories  of  rambles  in  the  fields.  They 
knew  where  the  first  fiow'ers  appeared  in  the 
springtime,  and  wdiere  the  berries  grew'.  The 
liarn  was  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement, 
and  the  sister  w'as  not  to  be  outdone  by  her 
brothers  in  the  daring  leaps  from  the  high  beams 
dow'ii  upon  the  soft  hay  below'.  But,  best  of  all, 
were  the  w'inter  sports,  coasting,  skating,  and  the 
games  in  the  snow.  Once  wdien,  as  a  little  child, 
she  wars  very  ill,  her  mother  asked  if  she  Avere 
afraid  to  die.  Her  answ'er  was,  “No,”  and  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  only  joy  to  go  to  be  with 
Jesus.  Her  heart  Avas  very  full  of  love  for  Him, 
but  it  Avas  Avhen  she  Avas  fifteen  that  she  took  her 
stand  out  and  out  for  Him,  Avas  received  into 
Church  membership, and  Avas  ahvays  on  the  Lord’s 
side. 

A  loved  grandmother  was  her  first  teacher,  and 
that  beautiful  old  age  is  ahvays  a  lovely  back¬ 
ground  in  the  home  picture.  It  was  at  her  knee 
she  learned  to  read,  and  Avith  her  she  shared  the 
treasured  books  that  greAv  into  a  little  library. 

All  the  studying  Avas  done  at  home,  until  at 
eleven  years  of  age  she  took  her  place  in  the 
school  at  Amherst  Avith  boys  and  girls  much  older 
than  herself.  She  Avas  ready  for  Mount  Holyoke 
at  fifteen,  but  Avas  refused  as  under  age,  and 
entei-ed  Avhen  she  Avas  sixteen. 

Three  years  in  the  place  Avhere  Mary  Lyon  had 
made  such  an  impress  Avere  years  full  of 
influences  and  helps  that  Avere  fitting  her  for  a 
life-Avork  Avaiting  in  a  distant  continent,  w'hen 
she  would  help  to  giA'e  to  Africa  a  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary.  Some  one  has  said,  “  No  one  eA’er 
leaves  Mount  Holyoke  Avithout  feeling  that  she 
has  a  mission  in  life.”  May  it  ev'er  be  true,  and 
may  her  daughters  ever  have  reason  to  hold  her 
in  loving,  grateful  memory,  as  do  we  of  the  early 
days,  feeling  that  it  Avas  there  Ave  learned,  as  we 
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had  not  known  before,  our  responsil)ility  to 
Christ,  and  through  Him  to  our  fellow-beings. 

Miss  Bliss’s  first  teaching  was  in  an  academy, 
where  the  big  boys  put  their  algebra  examples  so 
high  on  the  black-board  that  she  could  not  reach 
them.  Some  of  them  said  a  little  girl  had  come 
to  be  their  teacher  ;  but  when  the  minister  visited 
the  school  he  said  they  had  a  teacher  who 
governed  with  her  eye  and  her  linger.  She 
taught  all  the  mathematics,  and  maele  a  success  of 
them. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  first  great 
sorrow  came  into  her  life  in  the  death  of  her  onl\ 
sister.  She  then  stood  face  to  face  with  things 
eternal,  and  life  was  never  quite  the  same  after¬ 
ward.  Not  long  after  this  the  honoured  father  was 
called  home,  of  whom  Professor  Tyler  said,  ‘‘  A 
philosopher  is  dying  in  our  midst.”  His  clear, 
keen  mind  had  made  him  a  power  among  scholars. 
He  was  asked  to  l)e  president  of  the  Vermont 
University,  and  at  another  time  to  deliver  lectures 
on  Psychology  in  Amherst  College,  but  he 
declineVl  on  account  of  his  health,  and  devoted 
hiimself  to  his  family  and  to  visiting. 

Some  years  later.  Miss  Bliss  stood  at  the 
dividing  of  the  ways.  iwo  situations 
offered  at  the  same  time — one  was  in  the  Pacific 
University,  which  meant  the  rest  of  her  life 
devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  new 
West  ;  the  other  was  a  school  in  one  of  the  hill 
towns  of  ^lassachusetts,  anti,  all  unknown  to  hei 
then,  meant  Africa.  Hei-  health  had  been 
impaired  in  nui-sing  the  sick  ones  in  a  brother’s 
family,  and  the  physician  .advised  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  hills.  A  precious  revival  .among  the 
scholars  in  her  school  leil  Miss  M  ard,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  Mount  Holyoke,  to  think  of  Miss  Bliss 
when  Mr.  Murray’s  letter  came  asking  for  a 
teachei-  for  Africa  ;  and  Mr.  Murray’s  letter  was 
put  into  her  hands  with  the  tpiestioiq  “  Will  you 
go  ?  ”  Her  answer  at  once  was,  “  Yes,  if  no  one 
who  can  do  better  is  found.”  When  the  (piestion 
was  referred  to  the  heroic  mother,  her  answer  was, 

“  If  the  Lord  has  a  work  for  any  of  my  children 
to  do  in  anv  part  of  the  world,  I  am  willing  they 
should  go,’’"  and  thus  this  widowed  mother  gave 
her  onlv  daughter.  During  all  her  declining  days 
she  had  great  joy  in  her  sacrifice,  entering  into  all 
the  interests  and  details  of  her  daughter’s  work, 
making  it  her  own.  When  we  arrive  at  Home 
we  shall  know  how  much  of  blessing  came  in 
answer  to  her  prayers. 

It  was  Africa  brought  us  together.  Miss  Ward, 
Ur.  Clark,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Board, 
]\Irs.  Tyler,  of  the  Natal  Mission,  all  said  one 
should  not  go  alone.  iSIiss  M  ard  wrote  me  that 
Miss  Bliss  was  ready  to  go,  and  asked  me  to  meet 
her  at  Mount  Holyoke,  and  decide  whether  we 
shmrld  o-o  together  ;  and  so  in  the  old  halls,  so  dear 
to  IIS  both,  we  met  for  the  first  time  and  talked  of 


Africa.  We  believed  that  God  had  laid  His  hand 
uijon  each  of  us  and  was  calling  us  to  this  work, 
and  that  He  would  fit  us  to  one  another.  \N  e 
waited  three  months  to  hear  whether  Mr.  Murray 
would  have  us  both.  Then  the  answer  came, 

“  We  asked  for  one,  and  God  has  given  us  doultle 
what  we  asked.  It  is  just  like  Him.” 

September  2ll,  ISTd,  we  sailed  for  Africa,  and 
God  took  away  the  bitterness  of  the  parting  in  the 
iov  of  doing  this  for  His  sake.  November  In  we 
landed  in  Cape  Town,  and  found  Mr.  Muraj 
waiting  at  the  Docks  to  welcome  us.  November 
17  we  came  to  Wellington,  and  the  next  day  saw 
the  building  that  was  to  be  our  Huguenot 
Seminary  Home.  Never  was  there  a  Ituibling 
which  had  quite  the  same  interest  in  our  eyes. 
There  was  eager  planning  ami  preparing,  and 
with  January,  1<S74,  came  the.  opening  and  the 
taking  up  the  work. 

Some  one  said  the  other  day,  “One  and  one 
make  eleven”;  it  was  so  in  our  case,  and  Miss 
Bliss  was  the  ten. 

I  was  nearly  blind  the  first  three  months,  and 
Miss  Bliss  was  eyes  and  feet  and  strength  and 
courage,  taking  the  care  of  the  house 
house-kee])ing,  as  well  as  her  own  classes,  while  1 
was  shut  in  with  my  classes  and  the  accounts  and 
correspondence,  anti  some  of  the  dear  girls  to  be 
eyes. 

We  had  the  great  joy  in  the  midst  of  it  all  of 
seeing  all  our  girls  on  the  Lord’s  side.  How^ 
wisely  she  led  the  seeking  souls  to  Christ,  as  s_he 
has  tione  all  these  years!  November  19,  18(4. 
was  the  laying  the  corner-stone  of  Murray  Hall, 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  extension  that  has 
l)een  repeated  many  times,  but  with  the  opening 
of  Murray  Hall  came  a  sorrow  as  well  as  a  joy. 
It  was  decitled  that  we  must  separate.  Miss  Bliss 
taking  charge  of  the  old  home,  while  I  took  the 
new.”  This  was  a  trial,  but,  as  IMr.  Murray  said, 
we  were  not  separated,  but  the  two  depaitmenis 
of  the  'work  were  joined.  It  has  ahvays  been  a 
privilege  to  plan  and  consult  and  work  together. 

I  never  fell  satisfied  until  a  plan  was  sulunittedto 
her  clear  judgment.  Three  times  she  has  been 
awav,  a  year  at  a  time,  and  I  have  felt  that  my 
right  hand  was  gone,  and  have  not  felt  (luite  cvhole 
until  she  was  fiack  again. 

In  IS'.tS  came  another  separation,  which  meant 
the  joining  of  the  Huguenot  College  ard 
Seminary.  All  the  thought  and  planning  for 
this  advance  has  been  Miss  Bliss  s,  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  her  own  immediate  work.  But  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  slie  has  been  to  this  wmrk  iluring 
these  twenty-five  years.  You  know  her,  the 
work  speaks' for  hei-,  her  daughters  are  her  epistle, 
ami  together  we  thank  God  for  His  good  gift  to 
Africa. 

A.  R.  Ekrgusox, 
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OUR  COLOURS. 


Do  you  know  whrro  to  find  tlioBo  colours 
To  each  of  us  so  ilear  ' 

Go  out  at  the  time  of  sunset 

And  gaze  on  the  mountains  near. 

See  maize  in  tlie  golden  si)lendoui-, 

Maroon  in  the  misty  haze, 

And  l)lue  in  the  depths  of  heaven, — 

Maroon  and  l)lue  and  maize. 

Do  you  know  the  pledge  these  colours 
To  Ahud  Mdtrr  give  i 
Maroon  is  the  glowing  earnestness, 

M'ith  which  for  lier  we’ll  live, 

And  yellow,  the  guerdon  of  gloi-y 
To  l)e  hers  all  the  days. 

And  blue,  the  sign  of  our  love  and  truth, — 
Iktaroon  and  blue  and  maize. 

A.  W.  KKLia )(!(;. 


REV.  GEORGE  R.  FERGUSON. 


There  are  some'  faces  which  one  sees  and  never 
forgets.  It  may  be  because  of  beauty,  it  may  be 
because  of  strength,  it  may  be  because  of  love  and 
kindness  displayed  in  the  features,  often  the 
cause  is  indescril'table,  but  sometimes  one  meets  a 
face  in  picture  or  in  living  pei-son  which  remains 
fixed  in  the  memory,  as  tliough  implanted  bj’  the 
hand  of  a  master  artist,  whose  work  abide^s  when 
the  face  is  only  a  pictured  one,  the  heart  fills  with 
an  almost  involuntary  desire  to  have  known  the 
living  person,  and  to  have  heard  the  living  voice. 
But  then  it  is  ours  to  realize  the  truth  of  words 
spoken  of  a  servant  of  Goel,  in  far  Did  Testament 
times,  “  He,  lieing  dead,  yet  speaketh.”  How 
vividly  is  this  truth  realized  in  our  Wellington 
home,' day  by  day,  in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom 
the  Rev.  George  It.  Ferguson  was  sent  as  the  man 
of  God  !  One  can  well  understand  \yhy  the 
Huguenot  Seminary  has  engi'aved  on  his  tonib- 
stone,  “From  glory  to  glory.  Thanking  God 
upon  every  remembrance  of  his  years  of  loving 
ministrv,”  and  why  the  last  words  which  the 
Institute  would  say  for  him  were  words  of  thanks¬ 
giving  :  “  For  all  he  did  among  us,  during  eighteen 
years^  as  father  and  teacher,  we  gratefidly  say. 
Glory  be  to  God.” 

Let  one  stand  on  the  western  threshold  ofdhe 
Institute  dining-hall,  and  see  that  kind,  fatherly 
ftice  still  looking  down  from  his  i)ortrait  upon  the 
boys  of  to-day,  and  he  may  feel  something  of  the 
heart  meaning  of  the  latter  message.  Let  him 
take  his  place  in  the  pulpit  in  Goodnow  Hall,  on 
the  night  of  tlie  Lord’s  Day,  when  the  hall  is 
ciowd^l  with  our  students,  and  find  that  same 
face  looking  down  with  tender  solicitude  u})on 
the  Wellington  young  of  this  later  day,  and  one 


may  I'nter  into  soinething  of  the  inward  meaning 
of  the  Sennnary  inscri])tion. 

The  Rev.  Geoi'ge  R.  Ferguson  was  Ijorn  on  the 
I'.Uh  t)f  March,  1S2'.I,  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  Uni  teal  States.  His  earlier  life  was  mani¬ 
festly  ordered  of  God  to  tit  and  adapt  him  for 
the  impoi-tant  work  which  the  Divine  hand  was 
l)reparing  for  him  in  Africa.  Childhood,  youth, 
college  days,  and  eight  years  spent  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  life  of  a  civil  engineer,  all  present  the  record 
of  a  brave,  true,  faithful  soul,  living  earnestly,  but 
not  ytd  won  liy  the  love  of  Jesus,  not  yet  set 
apart  by  the  Blessed  Master  for  Himself.  It  had 
been  the  early  and  continued  prayer  of  the  father 
and  mother  that  this  son  should  be  a  ministei'  of 
the  Gospel  ;  but  when  he  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  184'.»,  the  young  man  was  led 
into  the  practical  work  of  a  civil  engineer,  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  such  a  help  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  work  in  Wellington. 

Yet  parents’  pi’ayers  were  not  to  b(‘ 
denied.  The  sad  loss  of  a  l)rothei-,  the 
comjianion  of  boyhood  days,  was  the  tender 
touch  of  Jesus  to  the  young  man’s  life. 
The  great  revival  of  LSucS  followed,  and  IMr. 
Ferguson  was  one  who  gave  his  heart  to  Christ 
in  that  year.  Whole-hearted  was  his  devotion. 
He  felt  that  to  him  to  be  Christ’s  meant  to  give 
himself  to  Jesus’  work  of  feeding  the  hungry. 
He  had  often  said  that  to  him  to  be  a  Christian 
would  mean  to  become  a  minister.  He  therefore 
gave  himself  to  this  call  of  God,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  seminary  in  Andover,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  ministry  was  not  to  him  a  profession. 
It  was  a  sacred,  ])ecause  a  divine,  calling.  He  did 
not  “  want  a  salary,”  as  he  expressed  it, at  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  ministerial  life,  “  but  desired  only  to 
preach  the  Gospel.”  God  used  His  servant  to 
minister  to  his  first  congregation  for  fourteeii 
years,  building  np,  through  his  labours,  the 
church  at  Noidh-East  Centre,  in  Duchess  County, 
of  the  state  of  Ncav  York,  into  an  eai'iiest,  devoted 
spiritual  house,  and  bringing  many  souls  to  the 
better  life  in  Christ.  After  this  pastorate,  two 
years  were  spent  in  Torringford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
that  i)lace,  when,  in  1877,  the  call  to  come  to 
South  Africa  was  accepted. 

The  close  of  the  same  year  found  him  in  Welling¬ 
ton.  His  youngest  sister,  our  dear  Miss  F  erguson,  had 
already  been  engaged  in  her  educational  work  for 
three  years.  Hei-e  they  two,  brother  and  sister, 
and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  prayed  and 
worked  together  for  the  young  people  of  South 
Afi-ica  and  for  the  gh)ry  of  God  until  the  18th  of 
June,  18J(),  when  the  circle  was  broken,  and  the 
Good  Master  called  Mr.  Fei'guson  to  come  up 
higher,  into  His  glad  presence.  What  a  labour 
of  love  and  devotion  to  Christ  his  service  has 
been  !  How  God  has  blessed  Wellington  and  all 
South  Africa  l)y  him  ! 
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OctoI)(.M-  of  the  year  1S77  was  a  inontli  of  small 
heg’iniiiiigs  ;  hut  that  ])atieiit,  laithlul  serv'ioe  of 
early  hays,  that  painstaking  teaching,  which 
stopped  not  in  all  the  work,  li'oni  drill  in  the 
very  lirst  things  of  an  e<lucation  to  instruction  in 
theology  and  moral  science,  that  earnest 
witnessing  for  Christ  which  despised  not  the  (lay 
of  small  things,  all  won  its  rich  and  approving 
blessing  from  God.  Those  who  speak  ol  him  tell 
of  his  fatherly  love,  and  of  a  character  of  peculiar 
force.  In  his  control  of  others  he  did  not  need  to 
speak  ;  quietness  and  peace  were  as  marked  in  his 
actions  and  speech  as  they  were  upon  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  He  could  ste])  into  a  room  where  irre¬ 
pressible  hoys  were  making  to(j  much  mjise,  and 
quiet  them  with  a  look,  much  more  effectively 
than  many  another  could  by  severe  scolding.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  lips  (j1  such  a  man  that 
spoke,  although  many  precious  messages  fiann 
God  flowed  from  them  ;  it  was  his  articulate,  his 
distinctly  uttered  life,  his  discoursed  soul.^  His 
fatherly  love  has  abundant  testimonial.  Such  a 
loving  heart  as  his  could  not  endure  the  cruel, 
cruel  taking  away  of  four  of  the  young  people, 
three  of  them  his  own  students,  by  the  Witte 
Itiver  flood  in  LSilo.  It  was  almost  a  death-blow 
to  him  ;  he  began  to  fail  at  once.  The  work  ol 
the  following  year  was  entered  upon  with 
growing  feebleness,  until  in  March  his  students, 
feeling  that  he  would  not  longer  continue,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  dear  old  father  to  take  a  rest. 
The  Lord  Jesus  was  preparing  him  for  the 
entrance  into  His  eternal  rest.  Ibis  came  after 
two  months’  illness,  and  he  went  with,  “  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,”  upon  his  lips. 

He  was  a  good  man,  for  he  was  a  man  of  God. 
What  a  wealth  of  testimony  to  this  flows  in  to 
one  that  is  privileged  to  follow  in  his  place  !  It 
comes  from  those  of  his  students  that  are  still  in 
the  Institute.  One  of  these  speaks  most  lovingly 
of  the  dear  father  that  treated  him  as  his  own 
cinhl,  and  calling  him  into  his  sitting-room  not 
long  l)efore  his  death,  said  as  his  last  message, 
“John,  abide  in  Christ;  then  you  will  have 
power  and  influence  in  this  house  and  wherever 
you  go.”  Tlie  same  young  man  continues,  “  I  am 
daily  studying  his  quiet,  and,  I  may  almost  say, 
perfect  influence;  for  the  power  which  it  had  on 
me  I  can  never  express  in  Avoi'ds.  In  my  wcu'k 
and  studies,  going  out  and  coming  in,  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  character  is  always  reminding  me  of 
what  a  real  servant  of  God  ought  to  be  in  his 
actions  and  conversation.  My  daily  prayer  is, 
'■Lord,  let  me  nevei’  lose  sight  of  Thy  dear  old 
servant’s  image.’  Through  him  I  was  lu-ought  to 
:i  full  surrender  of  life.” 

The  same  testimony  comes  from  those  that  are 
In-avely  living  the  self-sacrilicing  lives  of 
missionaries  in  dillerent  parts  of  South  Alrica, 
wlio  say  they  have  learned  theii'  life'  lessons  from 
God  through  this  man  of  God,  How  many  young 


men  have'  gone  lortli  to  lu'lp  nu'et  tin'  unsieeak- 
abh'  lU'e'ds  of  Africa's  dying  millions  ol  heathen, 
tniined  ley  his  heart  mid  hand  ! 

And  the  testimony  comes  from  tlnese,  tot>,  whom 
he  touched,  and  who  say  that  they  know  it  would 
lee  all  right  with  them,  if  they  should  follow  as  he 
led  them.  It  ceenies  freein  far  acreess  the  sea,  from 
the  heeme-land  and  freem  loving  friends  who  knew 
him  best.  It  speaks  every  day  in  Wellington,  as  a 
loving  tribute  to  his  memeei-y  freem  a  deveeted 
sister  and  freem  the  many  that  heved  him  heie. 
Let  it  be  written  again  by  the  pen  of  one'  who  has 
never  seen  or  known  the  sainted  dead,  but  that 
has  ceeme  intee  loving  reverence  of  him  through 
hearing  almost  daily  the  lessons  which  he  biiing 
dead,  yet  speaketh.”  The  Institute  Home  speaks 
of  him  in  e'very  place — in  hall,  in  study,  in  class¬ 
room,  in  vineyard,  in  garden.  The  house  itself 
seems  like  a  monument  or  memorial  building  to 
him,  whom  God  first  called  to  this  work,  and 
through  whom  it  was  so  greatly  blessed.  His  text 
speaks  for  him  all  day  long,  and  even  liy  night  in 
the  bright  moonlight  of  this  South  African  spring 
time.  There  the  words  are  now,  in  letters  of 
white,  upon  the  grey  background  of  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Institute  looking  to  the  sunrise,  and 
they  say,  “  Have  faith  in  God.”  ThejMook  to 
that  more  glorious  dawn  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  upon  the  poor,  benighted  souls  of 
the  heathen  tribes  of  Africa,  for  whom  this 
devoted  life  was  given.  May  God  give  us  grace 
to  follow  him  in  this  glorious  faith  in  our  God. 
“  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus  ”  I  Even  so,  shine. 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  into  the  blackness  of  the 
darkness  of  tlii'  heart  of  Africa  I 

Clinton  J'.  Wood. 


OUR  MOTTO. 


A  band  of  earnest  students. 
With  ])urpose  Arm  and  bohl. 
The  Truth  we  seek  with  vigour 
In  all  that  life  may  hold. 

Hut  fear  that  we  may  falter, 
AVhen  weai'y  grows  the  way. 
Has  made'  us  choose  the  motto, 

’.Wi/Ond  oTTOi'dy. 

We  find  great  need  of  leatience. 
Of  faitii  and  courage'  too. 

And  some  rehix  their  elforts 
Hefore  the  tight  is  through  ; 
Out  when  our  ideals  waver. 
And  yield  we  know  we  nuiy. 
We  think  upon  our  motto, 
’AXi'/Otea  onuycij. 
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And  when  we  leave  our  studies 
For  broader  fields  of  life, 

We'll  search  for  Truth  and  find  it, 

Amid  all  noise  and  strife. 

And  when  temptations  threaten. 

And  from  the  path  we  stray. 

We’ll  call  to  mind  our  motto, 

'.WljQtia  o—oi'Sy. 

A.  W.  IvELLOaO. 

MATERIAL  GROWTH  OF  HUGUENOT 
SEMINARY. 


Many,  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  Huguenot 
Seminary  had  its  birth,  there  lived  a  happy  family 
in  the  comfortable  farmhouse  which  we  call  the 
middle  schoolroom.  The  gnarled  old  olive  trees 
now  standing  beside  the  court  in  the  rear  of  Mur¬ 
ray  Hall  were  then  in  their  prime,  and  high  in 
their  branches  was  often  hung  the  leg  of  mutton 
which  was  to  serve  for  the  next  day’s  dinner,  but 
not  too  high,  the  recoi-ds  say,  to  be  always  safe 
from  the  ravages  of  jackals  and  hyenas  that 
prowled  about  the  pi-emises  by  night.  It  is  a  fai- 
cry  from  then  to  Jiow.  a  road  with  many  windings; 
we  can  only  pause  here  and  there  as  a  turn  in  the 
road  reveals  some  new  scene  too  striking  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  the  White  House,  con¬ 
taining  living  rooms  and  a  shop  on  its  ground 
floor,  and  a  large  loft  above,  was  purchased  as  a 
home  for  the  Huguenot  Seminary,  soon  to  be 
founded.  A  strip  of  land,  the  cjuince  hedge  form¬ 
ing  its  eastern  l)oundary,  containing  garden  and 
vineyard,  and  extending  down  to  the  river,  and 
several  l)uildings,  among  them  a  store  house  with 
granary  above,  a  servant’s  house,  afterward  con¬ 
verted  into  la  class-room  and  music-i’ooms,  were 
included  in  this  first  property.  The  store-room, 
once  a  dwelling  house,  l)ecame,  without  great 
changes,  the  middle  school  room,  and  was  used  for 
the  day  school,  while  the  loft  overhead  is  still  the 
garner  for  the  ingathering  of  grain. 

Forty  boarders  found  accommodation  in  the 
school  home,  for  the  loft  and  shop  were  changed 
into  numerous  bedrooms,  after  much  discussion 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  so-called  dor¬ 
mitory  system  and  the  plan  of  having  but  two 
girls  in  a  room.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  first 
new-fashioned  ideas  presented  by  the  new  teachers, 
and  it  met  with  considerable  opposition  on  part  of 
the  Trustees  ;  ljut  Mr.  Murray,  though  not  fully 
convinced  of  the  desiral)ility  of  such  an  ai'range- 
ment,  after  discussion  and  prayer,  announced  as 
his  belief  that  the  ultimate  decision  in  this  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  inner  workings  of 
the  school,  must  l)e  left  to  those  chosen  to  be  its 
heads.  T®  policy,  faithfully  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Murray  and  his  coadjutors,  is  due  much  of 
the  success  of  the  schools  under  his  care. 


The  confidence  thus  reposed  in  Miss  Ferguson 
and  Miss  Bliss,  at  that  time  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  was  not  misplaced  ;  much  of  the  fruit  since 
gathered  was  hidden  in  the  seed  planted  that  day. 
A  system  of  trust,  rather  than  of  espionage,  was 
at  stake,  while  the  carpentei’S, tools  in  hand, waited, 
and  the  minister  and  teachers  in  solemn  conclave 
talked  and  prayed  ;  the  decision  they  reached  we 
know,  and  among  the  results  are  the  benefits  of 
the  “  cjuiet  hour  ,’"  the  Roll  of  Honour,  and  self- 
government. 

The  day  scholars  wei'e  for  several  years  kept 
quite  sepai’ate  from  the  boarders  who  had  their 
classes  in  the  dining-room,  lecture  room,  and  a 
class  room  in  a  small  building  near  the  M  hite 
House. 

Another  twelve  months  saw  great  changes. 
During  the  first  year  more  than  seventy 
applications  had  lieen  declined  for  lack  of 
room.  A  new  l)uilding  was  imperative.  A  strip 
of  land  large  enough  for  Murray  Hall  was  pm-- 
chased  after  lengthy  negotiations  with  the  owner, 
who  took  down  the  rambling  house  then  on  the 
ground  and  built  again  more  compactly  what  we 
now  call  the  Cottage.  The  Congregation  in  Welling¬ 
ton  had  given  already  about  .•£1,.’)()0.  In  order  to 
erect  a  new  buildingto  accommodate  fifty  students, 
several  thousand  pounds  would  be  needed.  Half 
of  this  sum  the  students  and  teachers  pledged 
themselves  to  raise  if  possible.  Various  plans 
were  discussed. 

The  corner  stone  of  Murray  Hall  was  laid  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1874.  Nearly  two  thousand  people  were 
present.  A  great  bazaar  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  public  exercises,  and  over  £‘'21  thus 
obtained  for  the  new  building.  But  what  was 
this  in  the  face  of  the  large  sum  needed  ?  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  appealed  to  other  Congregations  for  help,  and 
their  generous  response  was  the  inspiration  w'hich 
led  to  the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  building  on  July  27th,  1875.  The  Seminary 
Hall,  the  dining  room,  and  library  as  then  planned 
i-emained  unchanged  for  many  years,  and  are  full 
of  memories  for  hosts  of  past  pupils. 

Still  the  number  of  applications  far  exceeded 
the  accommodation,  so  the  corner  stone  of  what  we 
now  call  the  West  Building  was  laid  at  Anniversary 
time  in  1881,  and  all  through  the  holidays  busy 
workmen  filled  the  air  with  the  music  of  hammer 
and  saw.  As  a  result,  the  walls  of  the  neAv  build¬ 
ing  rose  rapidly,  and  six  new  music  rooms  were 
built  at  the  rear  of  Murray  Hall. 

From  the  Journal  of  these  early  years  w^e  quote 
the  followdng  : 

“  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  constant 
kindness  of  Wellington  friends  during  the  entire 
year.  The  farmers  often  brought  us  presents  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and,  during  the  season,  kept 
us  abundantly  supplied  with  grapes.  Those  w'ho 
w'ere  active  in  the  founding  of  the  school  feel  a  kind 
of  ownership  in  it  and  give  us  their  constant  in= 
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terest  and  prayers.  Mr.  Mallierl)e,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  gave  much  of  his  time  and  skill  to  supei’- 
intending  alteratif)ns  at  the  first  ami  later  to  i)lan- 
ning  and  directing  in  reference  to  the  new  l)nild- 
ings." 

Perhaps  on  no  occasion  have  the  grounds  pre¬ 
sented  a  more  interesting  appearance  than  in 
December,  1882,  an  account  of  which  we  transcribe 
from  the  Seminary  .Journal  of  that  year. 

“  The  gift  that  has  delighted  us  most  is  a  large 
telescope  formerly  belonging  to  Mt.  Holyoke  Se- 
minarj',  which  has  been  presented  by  one  of  the 
Trustees,  A.  L.  Williston,  Es(p  He  has  also  given 
us  the  money  to  jiut  up  an  observatory  which  stands 
near  the  top  of  our  garden.  And  now  the  study 
of  astronomy  has  an  additional  charm. 

“  Dr.  (xill,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  came  out  se¬ 
veral  times  to  fix  the  site  for  the  observatory, 
advise  about  its  construction,  and  mount  the  tele¬ 
scope.  He  roused  great  enthusiasm  in  the  astro¬ 
nomy  class  by  telling  them  that  those  who  did  best 
in  the  examination  should  receive  special  instruc¬ 
tion  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus. 

“We  did  not  know  then  the  pitch  to  which  our 
enthusiasm  would  be  roused  through  the  transit 
of  Venus.  Early  in  November,  a  jtarty  of  astro- 
Jiomers  from  America  arrived  at  the  Cape.  They 
were  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Newcomb, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  astronomers ;  they 
were  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
oberve  the  transit  of  Venus  from  the  most  desirable 
place  in  Cape  Colony.  Dr.  Gill  and  Prof.  New¬ 
comb  looked  up  the  meteorological  records  of  the 
Colonj’  and  then  came  out  to  look  at  Wellington, 
which  the  records  had  pointed  out  as  a  desirable 
place  for  observations. 

“We  very  much  hoped  that  Wellington  would 
do  from  a  Veniis  point  of  view,  for  we  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  great  honour  and  inspiration  to  have 
the  transit  observed  here,  but  we  were  (piite  taken 
by  surprise  when  our  own  garden  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  the  astronomers  to  locate.  A  little 
village  rose  as  if  by  magic,  observatory,  transit  hut, 
photograph  house,  etc.  We  looked  on  with  eager 
interest,  learned  all  we  could,  practised  with  the 
chronometer  and  artificial  transit,  and  studied 
astronomy,  feeling  that  we  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  greatest  problem  in  the  science,  the 
distance  of  the  sun  ! 

“  Examinations,  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  Anni¬ 
versary  Day  all  came  into  the  first  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  We  continually  reminded  ourselves  that 
there  would  not  be  another  transit  of  Venus  before 
the  year  2004,  and  that  this  was  really  the  import¬ 
ant  event  of  the  week. 

“  We  went  from  the  astronomy  examination  in 
Avhich  our  girls  discoursed  of  the  comet  and  the 
transit  to  witness  the  transit  itself. 

“  Six  telescopes  were  pointed  to  the  sun  fronr 
our  garden,  three  belonging  to  the  astronomical 
party,  and  three  used  by  our  teachers.  Our  girls 


Avho  had  ))een  trained  for  it  kept  the  time  and  took 
notes.  With  eager  interest  we  watched  for  the 
coming  of  the  dark  ball  upon  the  face  of  the  sun. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  we  had  been  told 
to  be  on  the  watch,  the  planet  notched  the  edge  of 
the  sun,  then  slowly  passed  over  the  outer  edge 
until  a  thread  of  light  appeared  :  we  noted  the 
second  contact  and  our  work,  for  which  we  had 
been  so  eagerly  preparing,  was  done.  Not  so  in 
the  photograph  house  ;  the  astronomers  worked 
with  a  will,  taking  several  hundred  photographs 
of  the  transit  in  a  couple  of  hours.  We  shall  be 
interested  some  years  hence  in  learning  the  answer 
to  the  problem  the  astronomers  began  to  work  out 
that  day.” 

Opposite  the  Seminary  grounds  across  the  street 
there  was  for  many  years  an  open  common  of  wild 
land  where  mules  and  cattle  strayed.  One  morn¬ 
ing  came  the  news  that  this  land  was  being  sold 
at  auction,  and  very  shortly  an  iron  shanty  rose 
upon  a  plot  almost  opposite  Miss  Ferguson’s  win¬ 
dows.  Realizing  what  might  follow,  should  the 
whole  be  sold  for  a  similar  purpose.  Miss  Ferguson, 
acting  promptly  and  on  her  own  authority  as  Mr. 
Murray  was  away,  secured  the  ground  for  £150 
and  then  offered  it  in  shares  of  Is.  each  to  Avilling 
purchasers,  promising  interest  on  these  in  the  form 
of  increased  interest  in  the  Huguenot  Seminarj*. 
Soon  all  the  money  was  in  and  the  land  transferred 
to  the  trustees. 

About  this  time  it  seemed  very  desirable  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Cottage  with  the  grounds  extending  down 
to  the  river.  The  price  asked  was  £700,  and  this 
seemed  too  large  a  burden  to  assume  with  the  debt 
for  former  buildings  still  resting  upon  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  Again  Miss  Ferguson’s  ready  wit  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  she  suggested  that  the  money  previously 
loaned  to  girls  to  enable  them  to  remain  at  the 
Seminary  until  they  should  be  fitted  to  teach  was 
already  being  refunded  and  might  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  for  the  Cottage.  This  plan  was 
adopted,  and  soon  the  Cottage  was  paid  for  and 
the  part  of  the  building  formerly  used  as  a  stable 
provided  a  laundry  or  ironing  room,  thus  supplying 
a  long-felt  want. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  addition  made  to  the 
grounds  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Cottage  garden, 
the  financial  profits  were  not  large,  for  the  cost  of 
raising  vegetables  proved  as  great  as  that  of  pur¬ 
chasing  them,  largely  for  lack  of  competent  over¬ 
sight.  A  building  for  class-rooms  had  long  been 
urgently  needed,  and  in  1884  it  had  become  an  im¬ 
perative  necessity.  The  only  suitable  site  was  the 
land  opposite  the  Seminary  grounds.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  have  the  public  road  changed  and  to 
purchase  the  unsightly  iron  shanty  and  small 
dwelling-house  in  which  lived  the  canteen- 
keeper  who  owned  them.  After  long  par¬ 
leying  the  former  request  was  refused,  but 
the  houses  so  long  an  eyesore  to  Miss 
Ferguson  were  bought  and  the  one  removed,  the 
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other  made  into  rooms  for  the  students  and  named 


the  Bungalow.  Great  was  Miss  Uerguson  s  joy, 
even  so,  though  the  sum  of  £500  had  to  be  paid 
before  these  changes  could  be  secured. 

During  tl;e  year  1885  the  joyful  news  reached 
Wellington  of  the  gift  from  Hon.  L.  A,  Goodnow 
of  £2,000  for  the  much  desired  building;  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  plans,  Imt  investigation 
jTroved  that  another  £1000  would  lu^  recjuired  for 
the  carrying  out  of  those  plans  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Goodnow  then  generously  promised  to  send 
out  the  woodwork  needed,  thus  fully  meeting  the 
cost  of  Goodnow  Hall.  One  day  came  a  telegram 
to  Wellington  bearing  the  fateful  v/ords  :  “  Oli/a  R. 
wrecked  off  Mouille  Point.  ”  This  was  the  vessel 
carrying  the  intei’ior  of  Goodnow  Hall,  for  whose 
speedy  and  safe  arrival  prayers  were  daily  being 
offered.  Ninety  days  on  the  ocean  only  to  run  on 
the  reef  within*sight  of  the  docks  !  Miss  Ferguson 
and  Miss  Mary  Cummings  went  into  Cape  Town 
to  learn  what  could  be  done.  They  drove  out  to 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  and  saw  the  vessel  wedged 
between  the  rocks,  the  wreckage  being  brought 
ashore.  Days  passed.  All  claim  to  the  cargo  was 
relinquished,  an  auction  sale  of  salvage  was  held 
by  the  Insurance  Company,  and,  as  the  result  of 
purchases  made,  in  a  short  time  the  woodwork  for 
Goodnow  Hall  was  lieing  put  in  place,  more  l)eauti- 
ful,  if  possible,  for  having  been  submerged  in  the 
deep.  Only  a  small  portion  had  lieen  lost,  and 
that  was  soon  replaced  from  America.  The  total 
cost  was  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  all  had 
come  as  expected  and  duties  had  been  paid  upon  it. 

Surely  God’s  ways  are  mysterious.  The  mourn¬ 
ing  was*  turned  into  thanksgiving,  and  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Goodnow  Hall  in  October,  188G,  was  an 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing. 

The  following  years  saw  various  changes.  With 
great  exertions  ami  through  several  generous 
grants  from  Government,  the  delit  on  the  former 
buildings  had  at  last  been  met.  The  school  home 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  rooms  had  been  rented 
at  the  house  of  our  nearest  neighlrour  for  some 
time,  but  this  property  was  to  be  sold.  We  must 
buy  then  or  run  the  risk  of  being  unable  to  obtain 
later.  After  serious  deliberation  the  place  was 
bought,  the  farmer’s  residence  and  remodelled 
wine  cellar  iised  as  rooms  for  students  and  teachers, 
and  these  were  named  respectively  The  Oaks  and 
The  Ferns.  The  stables  were  made  into  a  conve¬ 
nient  ironing  room, and  the  former  laundry,  all  too 
small,  converted  into  an  infirmary,  where  those 
requiring  it  could  easily  receive  care  and  attention. 

About  this  time  the  long  desii-ed  change  in  the 
road  was  made,  and  no  longer  was  it  necessary  to 
cross  the  public  street  in  order  to  reach  GoodnoAv 
Hall.  No  longer  were  tresi)assers  on  our  grounds 
able  to  plead  the  pi-otection  of  the  street  as  their 
excuse.  The  Bungalow  was  pulled  down  and  set 
up  again,  this  time  as  a  Kindergarten  building  at 
some  distance  east  of  its  former  position. 


In  I8‘.16  the  Training  school  was  built  on  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  St.  George’s  Square  opposite  the  IMission 
Institute.  The  next  year  a  hall  was  added  to  this 
building,  much  improving  its  ajipearance.  The 
exterior  does  not  lead  one  to  expect  such  well-ar-* 
ranged  and  comfortable  class  rooms  as  are  to  be 
found  within. 

In  18'.16  the  Commercial  Hotels  now  I  he  tTi'e- 
villeas,”  was  purchased  as  a  home  for  the  Annex. 

Still  the  same  call  for  “More  room”  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  the  long-suffering  teachers  and 
Trustees.  The  standard  of  work  had  so  been  raised 
that  the  next  building  must  be  for  College  students. 
Should  it  be  a  home  for  the  students,  or  class-rooms 
and  laboratories,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  ? 
The  last  was  decided  upon.  Plans  were  discussed, 
estimates  received,  and  the  decision  reached  that 
the  expense  of  so  large  a  building  was  too  great 
to  be  undertaken  at  any  one  time,  that  two  smaller 
buildings  erected  consecutively  would  involve  less 
risk.  Through  the  interest  of  several  prominent 
gentlemen,  a  Government  grant  of  £5,000  on  the 
£  for  £  principle  was  obtained  in  1892,  but  the 
Institution  w’as  unable  to  meet  its  own  share  of 
the  obligation  as  promptly  as  was  necessary  to 
secure  the  grant  without  delay.  Accorilingly  six 
years  elapsed  between  this  first  promise  and  the 
last  payment  by  Government.  Mr.  Goodnow  again 
generously  gave  £2000,  and  other  friends  in 
America  became  interested  to  have  a  share  in  this 
first  College  building  for  young  women  in  South 
Africa,  while  past  pupils  and  friends  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  Wellington  and  other  parts  of  South 
Africa  have  generously  contributed  that  the  new 
buibling  might  be  dedicateil  free  of  debt. 

Possibly  some  of  the  earliest  puifils  may  not  be 
able  to  be  present  in  December,  1898,  at  the  semi¬ 
jubilee  of  the  old  school-home  ;  possibly  those  Avho 
cannot  come  will  be  glad  to  take  a  personally 
conducted  tour  through  gardens,  grounds,  and 
biiildings. 

As  we  approach  the  Seminary  grounds  after 
passing  the  Training  School,  we  see  a  hedge  sur¬ 
rounding  the  premises,  and  driving  around  Good¬ 
now  Hall  we  find  an  entrance  through  a  short 
avenue  lined  with  tall  bluegums  to  Murray  Hall, 
unchanged,  now  as  of  old  the  centre  of  activity, 
the  heai’t  whose  pulsations  govern  the  life  of  the 
great  institution.  The  long  line  of  small  buildings 
stretching  away  up  under  the  trees,  beautiful  oaks 
filling  the  spacious  frontage  Avith  their  vivid  green, 
Goodnow  Hall  but  little  the  Avorse  for  Avear  after 
a  dozen  years  of  serA'ice  as  church  and  school,  the 
teachers’  tennis  court,  the  green  on  either  side 
the  Hall,— all  these  Ave  see,  and  then  the  dear  old 
White  House,  as  white  as  ever,  with  the  trees  in 
front  much  larger  grown,  and  the  West  Building 
almost  oven-shadowed  Avith  the  foliage  of  these 
ani!)itious  oaks.  Up  the  shining  white  road  Ave 
look  and  see,  still  upon  our  grounds,  the  toAvei-sof 
Cummings  Hall,  the  ucav  College  Building,  rising 
fair  and  stately  against  the  mountains.  Doaaui  into 
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the  garden  we  pass,  and  wherever  our  eyes  turn 
we  see  improvements.  A  grove  of  l)luegums  fur¬ 
nishes  firewood  and  affords  protection  from  the 
street ;  the  washing  still  goes  on  in  the  little  river, 
but  much  stone  has  been  blasted  out,  making  a 
better  channel ;  the  old  pear  trees  have  been  topped 
and  grafts  inserted  to  furnish  better  fruit  ;  toinis 
courts  are  here  for  the  girls  ;  vineyards  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  vines,  many  of  them  grafts  upon  American 
stocks  because  of  the  phylloxera  ravages. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  garden  a  neat  little  house 
and  a  large  family  of  pigs  claim  our  attention. 
They  look  as  happy  and  comfortable  in  their  fine 
quarters  as  though  they  were  the  pets  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  one  might  suppose  them  to  be  as  they 
come  running  towairds  us  for  the  greetings  of  the 
season.  As  we  follow  one  of  the  numerous  grav¬ 
elled  walks  that  lead  l)ack  to  the  buildings,  w'e  are 
amazed  to  see  the  amount  of  ground  under  culti¬ 
vation,  and  as  we  hear  of  the  thousands  of  plants 
that  have  been  set  out,  the  quantities  of  vegetables 
obtained  from  the  soil,  and  inquire  if  the  garden 
pays,  we  are  tohl  that  during  one  of  the  months 
when  such  products  are  supposed  to  be  most  scarce, 
only  Is.  4d.  was  paid  for  vegetables  for  the  family 
of  220.  We  pass  the  chicken  yard  and  learn  that 
200  fowls  are  doing  their  share  toward  furnishing 
the  larder  ;  then  we  see  the  comfortable  apart¬ 
ments  where  the  cows,  six  or  eight  in  number,  are 
carefully  tended.  Do  we  ask,  “  Whence  these 
changes?  ”  Division  of  labour  and  competent  super¬ 
vision,  are  the  answer,  and  gladly  ilo  we  give  the 
credit  to  our  able  and  interested  manager,  Mr. 
Puttick. 

We  will  complete  our  tour  with  a  glance  at  the 
small  building  devoted  to  bicycles  and  music 
rooms,  and  a  climb  to  the  “  Sky  parlour,  ”  as  the 
balcony  at  the  top  of  Cummings  Hall  is  familiarly 
called.  As  we  pass  through  this  new  building  we 
see  tokens  of  the  personal  interest  of  many  friends 
on  every  side,  and  as  we  look  out  over  our  goodly 
heritage,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  thanksgiving, 
and  we  are  ready  to  say,  “  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord, 
not  unto  Its,  but  unto  Thy  Name  give  glory,  for 
Thy  mercy  and  Thy  truth’s  sake.” 

A.  M. 


TO  THE  RIVER  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE 
SEMINARY  GARDEN. 


The  river  singeth  all  day  long. 

So  merrily,  so  merrily. 

The  gladdest,  happiest  little  song, 
So  chet'rily,  so  cheerily. 

It  chatters  and  it  laughs  aloud. 

It  dances  and  it  sings. 

It  tries  to  trap  the  buzzing  tiies 
And  splash  the  swallows’  wings. 


Pray  tell  me,  little  river. 

Why  you’re  so  very  gay  ? 

“  Pray  tell  me,  could  I  help  it. 

On  such  a  summer’s  day  ? 

“  The  skies  are  blue  as  angels’  eyes. 

The  air  soft  as  their  raiment  ; 

It  wafts  across  me  now  and  then, 

And  leaves  a  kiss  in  payment. 

“  My  banks  are  fringed  v'ith  lovely  ferns, 
The  tall  trees  o’er  me  swaying 

Bend  down  to  me  so  lovingly 

Whilst  with  their  leaves  I’m  playing. 

“  The  lilies,  too,  so  pure  and  fair. 

Look  down  with  gaze  most  tender, 

I  love  to  ripple  at  their  feet 

And  shake  their  stalks  so  slender. 

“  That’s  why  I  sing  the  whole  day  long 
So  merrily,  so  merrily. 

The  gladdest,  happiest  little  song. 

So  cheerily,  so  cheerily.” 

F.  Sarycanl. 


EDUCATIONAL  GROWTH. 


Many  years  after  leaving  my  childhood  home, 
I  visited  it  and  found  that  the  wide  fields  had 
apparently  contracted,  and  the  rocks  and  hills 
were  not  as  high  as  in  the  olden  days. — all  seemed 
made  on  a  smaller  scale. 

As  we  look  at  the  great  advance  in  the  education 
of  girls  in  South  Africa  during  twenty-five  years, 
and  then  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  work 
in  the  Huguenot  Seminary,  we  find  that  it  was 
small  and  very  elementary.  Perhaps  all  our 
work  may  seem  small  as  we  view  it  from  some 
future  height. 

We  began  with  forty  boarders,  all  we  had  room 
for,  and  the  day  scholars  formed  a  separate  school 
for  several  years.  When  our  classes  were  first 
arranged,  we  found  that  special  attention  must  be 
given  to  Geography,  History,  Grammar  and 
Arithmetic,  and  even  the  older  girls  reviewed 
these  subjects  from  the  beginning.  It  had  not 
been  thought  necessary  for  girls  to  know  much 
al)out  arithmetic,  and  for  some  time  it  was  useless 
to  ask  a  new  scholar  if  she  understood  fractions. 

At  one  time  during  the  first  year  some  of  the 
parents  and  teachers  were  asked  to  be  present 
while  the  pupils  had  an  examination  upon  the 
subjects  they  had  studied.  A  number  of  girls 
Avere  handed  slips  of  paper  and  sent  to  the  black¬ 
boards,  which  extended  around  the  middle 
schooli'oom,  to  work  out  ami  explain  the  ex¬ 
amples  in  fractions,  interest,  &c.  The  visitors 
Avere  exceedingly  interested,  and  one  of  our 
trustees  took  pencil  and  paper  and  tested  the 
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work,  and  nodded  approval  as  he  found  the 
answers  correct. 

During  this  year  ten  of  our  most  advanced 
iiirls  were  presented  for  the  teachers’  examina¬ 
tion,  and  all  passed,  three  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  which  contained  })erhaps  thirty  names. 
Every  year  but  one  since  then  we  have  had  a 
class  for  this  examination.  In  the  i-ecords  for 
1S77  I  read,  ••  Good  news  came  that  our  fourteen 
girls  had  all  passed  their  examination.” 

One  of  the  first  complaints  l>rought  against  us 
was  that  we  taught  the  girls  that  they  were 
almost  as  good  as  their  lirothers  and  could  do  as 
good  work  in  their  classes.  Time  has  proved 
that  even  in  South  Africa  girls  can  do  as  well  as 
the  boys  if  they  are  faithful  students. 

Soon  after  the  openizig  of  the  Seminary,  a 
regular  course  of  study  was  arranged,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  the  first  class  completed  this 
course,  and  each  received  a  diploma,  which  was  a 
certificate  from  our  trustees  and  teachers  that 
they  had  faithfully  done  the  prescribed  work, 
anti  that  their  conduct  had  been  such  that  we 
were  glad  to  send  them  out  as  our  representatives. 
Since  then  we  have  had  a  class  going  out  from  us 
each  year,  and  from  time  to  time  have  l)een  able 
to  raise  the  standard  of  work. 

Our  plan  of  work  was  changed  when  the  desire 
for  examinations  on  the  jtart  of  parents  and 
friends  became  so  strong  that  it  was  decided  to 
prepare  our  pupils  for  the  University  Examina¬ 
tions.  When  our  first  class  was  preparing  for 
matriculation,  we  were  freely  told  that  we  were 
making  a  mistake,  and  when  our  first  pupils 
were  presented  for  the  Intermediate  Examina¬ 
tion  in  1<S92,  some  of  our  friends  thought  we 
were  attempting  the  impossible. 

After  more  than  four  hundred  of  our  pupils 
had  passed  the  Teachers’  Examination,  heading 
the  lists  six  diti'erent  years,  it  Avas  decided  by  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  that  those 
who  were  to  be  teachers  should  have  a  longer 
special  training,  and,  in  189G,  a  building  was  put 
up  and  arrangements  made  for  three  classes,  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  first,  second  and  third  years’  pupil- 
teachers’  examinations.  These  classes  at  present 
form  the  Training  School,'  Avhich  is  so  jtopular 
that  many  are  disappointed  in  not  finding  room. 

The  Seminary  department  now  includes  all  the 
classes  in  the  First  Class  School  through  Standard 
A’’II.,  and  also  the  School  Higher  and  Junior 
Matriculation. 

The  Senior  Mati-iculation  for  the  present 
belongs  to  the  College,  but  will  Ize  handed  over 
to  the  Seminary  when  such  classes  do  not  form  a 
part  of  other  colleges.  Although  eight  classes 
had  been  sent  in  for  Matriculation,  and  six  for 
Intermediate,  it  Avas  not  until  1898  that  the 
Huguenot  College  Avas  opened  and  grants  given 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 


Cummings’  Hall,  the  first  College  building,  is 
noAV  comfortably  filled  with  .58  students  and 
teachers. 

It  AA'as  a  joy  to  us  all  that  our  first  candidates 
for  the  R.A.  degree  Avere  successful. 

From  the  Cajx’  Tidi/'s  of  August  l.lth,  Ave  give 
the  folloAving  extract  from  the  account  of 
Degree  Day  : — 

The  youngest  College  in  South  Africa,  that 
connected  avRIi  the  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Wel¬ 
lington,  presented  yesterday  its  first  candidates 
for  the  1)..!.  degree— Miss  Margaret  Lombard  and 
Miss  Frances  de  Wet.  This  institution  is  of 
special  intei'est  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ouIa 
College  in  South  Af)-ica  Avhere  girls  can  have  the 
care  and  comfort  of  home  life,  and  can  study 
under  lady  professors.  I’hat  it  has  during  this 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  done  good  Avork  is 
evident  from  the  success  of  the  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  candidates  for  the  Intermediate  and 
Matriculation  Examinations. 

“  The  College  was  also  represented  yesterday  by 
its  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  IMiss  Barbara 
Buchanan,  Avho  Avas  admitted  to  the  ad  enndeai 
degree  of  iM.A.  IMiss  Buchanan  is  a  Natalienne, 
and  the  sister  of  Mr.  Justice  Buchanan.  She  is 
the  first  of  South  Africa’s  daughters  to  receive 
the  M.A.  She  AA^ent  to  America  some  years  ago, 
and  entered  Oberlin,  one  of  the  leading  Colleges 
in  the  States.  There  she  distinguished  herself  as 
a  scholar,  and  Avon  with  honour  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  later  of  M.A.  She  studied  aftei-Avards 
at  Cornell  Uni  versity  in  NeAv  York,  and  aa^ou  high 
testimonials  of  ability  and  scholarship.  ’ 

Since  we  first  began  to  AVork  for  the  University 
Examinations,  85  of  our  girls  have  passed  Matri¬ 
culation,  51  the  Second  Class  Teachers’  Examina¬ 
tion,  29  the  Intermediate,  and  2  the  B.A.  The 
Huguenot  Seminary,  Training  School  and  College 
have  noAA^  attending  the  difterent  classes  205 
boarders  and  2Gb  day  scholars,  making  in  all 
471. 

Do  you  ask  me  Avhether  this  education  is  fitting 
our  young  people  for  their  homes  and  for  a  wider 
and  better  influence  over  others  ?  Let  me  tell 
you  of  one  of  our  girls  that  I  heard  about  to-day. 
She  studied  beyond  Matriculation  and  Second 
Class  Teachers’  Examination  and  then  took  a 
position  that  surprised  many  of  her  friends,  as 
they  said  she  might  have  looked  for  a  higher 
place  and  a  higher  salary. 

She  said,  “  I  think  I  am  needed  there,  and  that 
God  wants  me  to  go  and  do  that  work,”  and  she 
Avent.  For  three  years  she  laboured  faithfully 
amid  much  that  Avas  uncongenial,  and  then 
married  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  Was 
her  education  thrown  aAvay  ?  A  lady,  Avho  saAV 
her  in  her  home  lately,  told  me  hoAV  she  was 
impressed  Avith  her  sweet,  cultured  face,  and  said, 
“  It  seemed  strange  in  that  out-of-the-way  place, 
in  an  ignorant  community,  on  a  Dutch  farm,  to 
see  volumes  of  LongfelloAv,  Tennyson,  Brownin  g, 
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and  Ruskin  lying  on  tlie  table,  evidently  used,” 
and  added,  “  It  was  wonderful  to  hear  the  people 
speak  of  her,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  what 
she  had  done  for  them.  She  is  raising  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  tone  of  the  whole  community.” 
May  there  be  many  such  going  out  into  the  waste 
places  of  Africa  ! 

A.  h\  n. 


0  learning  is  a  painful  thing, 

And  not  to  learn  more  painful  still, 
liut  surely  ’tis  the  sharpest  pain. 

To  learn  and  then  forget  again. 

//.  If  Rmi.r. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MISSIONARY 
INTEREST. 


'riiey  first  gave  themselves  unto  the  Lord.  It 
was  a  blessed  time.  There  w'ere  sixteen  who 
were  His,  and  then  one  after  another  they  came 
until  all  of  our  forty  in  the  Huguenot  Seminary 
were  on  the  Lord’s  side.  Then  they  came  and 
said,  ‘‘  May  we  gather  the  children  on  the  street 
for  a  Sunday  school  class  r'  ”  and  so  thej'  began 
to  tell  the  sweet  story.  The  next  Sunday,  in 
response  to  an  invitation,  we  had  twelve  teachers 
and  seven  scholars,  but  when  the  seven  told  of 
the  good  time,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the 
Mission  day  school,  others  came  until  all  our 
forty  were  teachers,  each  with  a  class  of  two  or 
three  coloured  children.  For  over  twenty  years 
this  Sunday  School  was  continued,  and  in  it 
many  of  our  young  people  received  a  training 
iti  Mission  AVork  which  has  borne  precious  fruit 
on  lonely  farm,  in  village,  town,  and  on  the 
Mission  field.  It  was  given  up  only  when  it 
seemed  wise  to  hand  it  over  to  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Rauw,  the  pastor  of  the  Mission  Church. 

A  letter  from  one  of  our  old  girls  during  the 
summer  vacation  at  the  end  of  our  first  year  said, 
“  My  dear  teacher,  Mr.  Brink,  the  missionary, 
has  asked  Miss  Horack  of  Montague  and  me  to 
return  with  him  to  the  Mission  field  for  work 
among  the  women  and  children.  I  think  this  is 
God’s  call  to  me  and  that  I  must  go,  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  what  you  think  about  it.”  It 
was  signed  Johanna  Meeuwsen.  I  questioned 
whether  another  year  of  preparation  would  not 
have  been  the  wiser  course,  but  Johanna  was  so 
sure  that  God  was  calling  her  that  we  bade  her 
go  and  gave  her  God’s  blessing.  And  so  she  and 
Miss  Horack  went  forth,  the  first  unmarried 
young  women  in  South  Africa  to  go  out  among 
the  heathen  with  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy. 

Johanna  had  been  one  of  the  most  interested, 
as  each  Monday  morning  we  had  told  our  girls 
about  the  Lord’s  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  Each  Monday  evening  she  had  been 


ready  with  her  offerings  for  missions,  and  often 
her  voice  was  heard  in  prayer  as  we  prayed  for 
those  still  in  darkness,  and  now  she  was  sui-e  it 
was  the  Lord’s  voice  calling  her,  and  for  us  who 
remained  there  was  a  new  interest  because  one  of 
our  number  had  obeyed  the  command,  “  Go  ye.” 
The  girls  often  said,  “  I  never  knew  anj'thing 
about  Mission  work  before,  and  I  didn’t  care 
because  I  didn’t  know,  but  now  I  see  there  is 
something  for  me  to  do.” 

The  Monday  evening  offerings,  during  those 
first  years,  were  sent  to  different  fields.  Mrs. 
Schauffier  wrote  letters  full  of  interest  in  regard 
to  little  Bertha  in  her  school  in  Austria,  and  at 
once  our  girls  said  we  must  be  responsible  for 
Bertha,  and  every  year  there  was  a  sale  of  the 
liandiwork  of  our  young  people,  and  the  money 
was  sent  for  Bertha,  and,  when  Bertha  left 
school,  for  another  girl  :  it  was  a  delight  to  be 
reaching  out  the  helping  hand  to  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  ]87<S  a  new  inspiration  came  to  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mission  work.  It  was  born  of 
woman’s  work  in  America,  and  the  story  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions, 
Should  we  not  form  a  Woman’s  Mission  Society 
and  ask  the  Christian  wctinen  of  South  Africa  to 
join  us  ?  We  saw  wonderful  possibilities.  Our 
Huguenot  daughters  took  it  up  with  zeal  and 
earnestness,  Itelieving  God  was  calling  us  out  to 
work  for  the  women  and  children  among  the 
heathen.  But  outside  our  own  circle  there  was 
little  response.  Women  were  not  ready  for  it, 
they  said.  They  did  not  know  the  need.  They 
were  not  accustomed  to  working  in  this  way.  So 
we  formed  a  Huguenot  Missionary  Society.  Our 
teachers  and  girls  were  deeply  interested.  As 
our  girls  went  out  from  us  they  formed  Mission 
C’ircles,  sometimes  in  their  homes  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  sometimes  in  schools  where 
they  taught,  sometimes  among  the  children  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  what  delightful  letters  we 
had  from  them,  and  how  we  rejoiced  in  every 
new  circle  formed,  until  they  numbered  twenty, 
thirty,  forty ! 

Our  thought  was  to  have  a  missionary  of  our  own 
whom  we  would  support.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  life  of  our  society,  Cato  Greeff  offered  to  be 
our  missionary.  She  was  one  of  our  first  conveiJs, 
and  had  been  deeply  interested  in  work  among 
the  coloured  people  here,  and,  we  felt,  was  just 
the  one  to  be  our  representative.  It  was  a  long 
journey  to  the  Transvaal  then,  and  before  it  was 
over  our  Cato  had  decided  to  enter  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  Rev.  P,  Roux,  a  young  missionary  of 
the  same  party,  bounel  for  Mabie’s  Kraal,  and, 
though  she  was  not  lost  to  Mission  work,  she  did 
not  need  our  support,  so  we  assumed  the  support 
of  Miss  Meeuwsen,  our  first  missionary,  helped 
her  to  build  a  home  for  native  girls  at  Saul’s 
Poort,  and  followed  her  work  with  deepening 
interest, 
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THE  Y.W.C.T.U 


The  tii’St  Young  Women’s  Chi'istian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  in  South  Africa  was  organized  at 
the  Huguenot  Seminary  in  1889,  during  a  visit  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt.  Beginning  with 
twelve  memhei-s,  the  numbers  have  in¬ 
creased,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  students 
leave  each  year,  until  in  June,  1898,  there  were 
1  It)  members,  and  the  Colonial  Y  Banner  was 
awarded  to  them  for  the  largest  propoi-tionate 
gain  in  membershii)  during  the  i)revious  year. 

A  large  proportit)n  of  the  thirty  Unions  that 
have  been  organized  in  South  Africa  owe  their 
origin  to  Y’s  who  have  gone  out  from  Wellington. 
Not  all  these  Unions  are  now  in  existence,  owing 
to  the  removal  of  leaders  to  other  centres  of 
influence,  but  ne\v  Unions  are  being  formed,  and 
dormant  ones  revived.  Many  pupils  of  the 
Huguenot  Seminary  in  former  days,  before  any 
temperance  organization  existed  there,  have  since 
joined  the  white  ribbon  ranks  and  become  most 
valued  workers. 

At  the  W.C.T.U.  Convention  held  in  Grahams- 
town  in  July,  1898,  there  were  reported  moi'e 
than  40t)  regulai-,  and  more  than  150  honorary, 
members  of  the  Colonial  ALW.C.T.U.  Since  that 
time  tour  more  Unions  have  been  formed,  which 
would  doubtless  add  at  least  another  fifty  mem¬ 
bers.  But  not  alone  in  numbei-s  are  the  results 
of  Y  work  to  be  measured. 

A  quarterly  eight -page  paper,  called  1  ’s  and 
Otherwise,  has  been  edited  for  nine  years  at  the 
Huguenot  Seminary  for  the  Y  s  of  South  Africa. 
All  the  editorial  work,  as  wnll  as  the  business 
management,  has  been  generously  contributed  bj 
the  teachers,  while  the  students  have  heartily 
supported  them,  each  member  of  the  Union  being 
a  subscriber  for  the  paper. 

Though  the  new’  college  building  has  not  been 
formally  dedicated,  the  Y  room  has  already  had 
its  opening.  Y^’s  the  w’orld  around  have  had  a 
share  in  its  beginnings,  and  thus  are  linked  more 
closely  to  the  Y’s  of  South  Africa,  for  whom  the 
room  w’as  planned.  The  picture  of  Mrs.  Barnes, 
our  beloved  leailer  of  the  Worlds  T.W.C.l.U., 
w’as  the  first  to  adorn  the  walls  ;  pictures  of  winter 
scenes  in  Canada,  presented  by  the  T ’s  of  Montreal, 
afford  much-appreciated  evidence  of  their  interest 
in  their  white-ribbon  sisters  living  under  the 
same  flag  though  in  far  away  South  Africa.  On 
September  28,  1898,  a  special  meeting  Avas  held  in 
the  Y  room  in  remembrance  of  the  l)irthday  of 
our  translated  leader,  Miss  Willard,  the  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World’s  W.C.T.U.  Two  beautiful 
portraits,  one  of  Miss  WTllard,  surmounted  by  a 
wreath  of  white  roses,  and  one  of  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  draped  with  the  British  and  American 
flao-s,  were  unveiled  at  that  meeting  and  presented 
to  *110  Y’s  by  Miss  Solomon,  on  behalf  of  the 
<lonors,  Mrs.  Toulmin,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Lancashire  County  LYiion,  England,  and  xlis. 


Dr  John  Brown,  an  honoured  Avorker  in  the 
ranks  of  the  B.WLT.A.  Thus  the  links  are  being 
forged  that  make  the  Avhole  world  kin. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  work  under¬ 
taken  and  accomplished  by  the  Y’s  of  South 
Africa  in  school  and  home,  farm  and  city,  in  the 
columns  of  the  press,  at  the  bedside  of  the^  sick, 
among  the  lepers,  the  insane,  the  outcast.  ‘‘  Ihe 
Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee  ”  will  1’® 
their  Avatchwoid  until  Africa  is  AVf)n  for  Christ. 

Anna  M.  Cuniiniiujs. 


A  WATCHWORD. 

Our  lives  have  been  most  sheltered  and  our  priA’i- 
leges  great. 

But  AvelTAve  knoAv  of  others  Avho  have  met  a 
dift'erent  fate. 

And  Ave’re  going  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  before  it 
l)e  too  late — 

“  For  Ciountry,  Home,  and  God.” 

We  knoAV  that  on  its  Avomen  rests  the  future  of 
our  land. 

To  driA’e  out  evil,  bring  in  good,  together  Ave 
Avill  band, 

And  tirm  amid  all  tempests  must  our  resolution 
stand — 

“  For  Country,  Hmne,  and  God. 

We  Avill  ever  use  our  intluence  for  all  that’s  true 
and  pure, 

That  righteousness  may  flourish.  Gospel  l)less- 
ings  be  secure. 

And  through  the  hardest  conflict  this  our  purpose 
shall  endure — 

“  For  Country,  Home,  and  God.” 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR 
MOVEMENT, 


Our  beloved  ])astor,  the  Rev.  AndreAV  Murray, 

_ _ _  _ _ TTZ-Vll 


las  sail 


I  u  'wiieii  you 


iving.”  Judging  by 


cease  groAving,  you  stoj) 

. . ^  groAVth,  the  Christian 

']nde*\vour  Movement  is  very  much  alive. 

A  little  seed  planted  seventeen  years  ago  has 
u-oAvn  to  be  a  sturdy  vine,  Avith  branchlets 
•eaching  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
)ringing  forth  abundance  of  fruit.  A  little  com- 
,anA*it  was  that  just  gathered  in  the  study  of  the 
dev  Francis  E.  Clark,  into  Avhose  mind  God  had 
)ut  the  seed  thought  that  was  to  grow  S()  Avonder- 
idlv  The  same  need  and  the  same  desire  on  the 
lart  of  other  Christian  ministers  led  them  to  take 
IP  the  same  plans  for  training,  moulding,  and 
nspiring  those  Avho  were  just  beginning  to  call 


He  have  me  to  do  ?  ”  . 

From  the  United  States  the  (  hristian  En¬ 
deavour  ])rinciples  Avere  carried  to  Canada, 
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Australia,  England,  and  every  country  in  tlie 
world  except  Russia,  and  may  now  be  found  in 
living  practice  in  every  evangelical  denomination. 
God  put  tile  right  idea  at  the  right  time  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  right  man,  in  order  to  meet 
the  great  need  of  the  young  people  in  the  different 
churches.  How  do  you  account  for  many  of  the 
gi'eat  religious  movements  of  the  day  r  As  the 
great  ocean  tide  sweeps  all  before  it,  so  when  God’s 
power  comes  in  there  is  notliing  imi)Ossible. 

Numbei's  tell  us  very  little,  Init  as  we  read  of 
12,0(H)  Chi'istian  Endeavour  Societies  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  nearly  five  times  as  many  in 
the  world,  we  have  a  mental  picture  of  a  mighty 
host  of  young  Christians,  loval  to  “  Christ  and  the 
Church,”  an  army  ready  for  compiest  under  their 
glorious  leader. 

About  eleven  years  ago  our  Huginuiot  Christian 
Endeavour  Society  was  started.  After  seeing  how 
it  worked  in  my  brother’s  church  at  home,  1  felt 
sure  that  it  would  be  a  bb'ssing  To  our  joung 
people  in  South  Africa. 

A  few  societies  were  begun  in  other  places,  but 
there  was  little  growth  for  some  time.  Several 
years  ago  a  large  supply  of  little  books  about  the 
Christian  Endeavour  was  sent  me,  and  these  wei-e 
sent  out  to  the  ministers  of  South  Africa.  One 
who  now  has  three  Endeavour  societies — junior, 
voung  people’s,  and  senior — connected  with  his 
church,  said  afterwards,  ‘‘There  had  Iteen  a  great 
deal  of  religious  interest  among  my  young  people, 
and  while  1  was  thinking  what  means  1  could  use 
in  order  that  they  might  be  further  helped,  some 
little  books  were  sent  to  me,  I  do  not  know  by 
whom  ;  1  decided  at  once  that  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavour  was  what  we  needed,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  the  young  Christians.” 

The  beginning  of  our  South  African  Christian 
Endeavour  Tinion  was  in  Se})teml)er,  IS'.b),  when 
a  little  gathering  was  held  in  tlu'  Botany  Room  in 
Goodnow  Hall,  and  seven  societies  wei'e  repre¬ 
sented.  At  the  next  meeting  twenty-two  societies 
were  in  the  Union,  d'hen  came  the  great  upward 
lift  of  Ur.  Clark’s  visit  in  18'.>7.  Twice  had  a  letter 
been  sent  across  tbe  Atlantic  expressing  the  ho])e 
that  he  w’ould  visit  South  Africa,  for  although  it 
was  still  the  day  of  small  things  wjth  us,  yet  we 
knew  that  such  a  visit  would  have  an  inlluence 
for  good  upon  the  future  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavour  Movement,  which  was  to  reach  out  to  the 
regions  beyond. 

Dr.  Clark  came  to  us  by  way  of  India.  Landing- 
in  Durban,  he  went  to  variousplaces  in  Natal,  then 
to  Johannesburg,  Orange  Free  State,  and  different 
parts  of  Cape  Colony.  Meetings  were  held  wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  and  there  Avas  a  short  convention  in 
Cape  Town,  Avhich  was  most  interesting  ami 
helpful, 


At  that  time  our  South  African  Christian  En¬ 
deavour  Union  became  really  what  its  name 
signifies  ;  it  was  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  all 
societies  in  Cajte  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State, 
and  Transvaal.  An  Executive  ( 'ommittee  vvas 
appointed,  representing  diff(‘rent  denominations. 
The  members  have  held  quarterly  meetings  since. 

As  secretary  of  our  Union,  I  sent  out  hundreds 
of  letters  and  thousands  of  booklets  to  eA'angelical 
clergymen  inviting  their  co-operation.  Much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  were  aroused,  so  that 
when  we  Indd  our  Annual  Convention  in  Worces¬ 
ter  last  Ai)ril,  we  were  able  to  say  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Christian  Emleavour  Societies  had  grown 
to  more  than  one  hundred. 

The  Convention,  wdiich  began  on  the  special 
train  from  Cape  Towm,  was  far  beyond  our  expec¬ 
tations.  During  the  meetings  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hall 
was  more  than  full  of  bright-faced  Endeavourers, 
for  it  was  crowded  beyond  the  doors  -sAitli  dele¬ 
gates  from  societies  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Distant  Johannesburg,  with  its  M  it- 
watersrand  Union  of  nine  st)cieties,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Theron,  whose  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  Christian  Endeavour  work. 

The  Rev.  David  Russell  said,  in  his  opening 
address  ;  “  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Christian  Endeavour  has  come  to  South  Africa  to 
staA‘,  to  glorify  God,  and  be  a  help  to  us  all.  The 
i\I()^vement  has  a  tremendous  hold  on  the  Church 
as  a  whole.  ^Yherever  it  has  gone  it  has  taken 
root,  has  grown,  and  is  bearing  very  precious  fruit 
for  God.”" 

All  over  the  wt)rhl  IcSHS  has  been  called  the 
year  of  the  Quiet  Hour  among  Endeavourers,  and 
as  Dr.  Andrew'  Murray  took  this  subject,  and  said 
to  us  :  ‘‘  !8hut  the  door  ;  be  alone  with  God  ; 
meet  Him  face  to  face  :  look  u})  and  say,  ‘  My 
Father,’  ”  hearts  were  stirred,  and  could  after¬ 
wards  testify,  ‘  We  have  learned  to  know  how 
much  dei)ends  on  (piiet  prayer  ami  communion 
with  God.”  The  favourite  chorus,  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  was  taught  us  by  the  Rca'.  Clinton 
Wood  : — 

”  Faith  is  the  victory  1  Faith  i.s  the  victory  I 
O.  glorious  victory  that  overcomes  the  world  !  ” 

As  w  e  came  away  one  minister  said,  “  I  feel  as 
if  we  had  been  playing  at  Christian  Endeavour. 
Now  w'e  shall  be  in  earnest  I  ”  Our  President,  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Muller,  felt  that  we  had  taken  an 
onw'ard  and  upward  step. 

If  you  could  visit  the  Christian  hhideavour 
societies  in  South  Africa,  you  would  find  some  on 
lonely  farms  and  in  little  sea-side  ])laces,  others  in 
large'  centres.  Among  the  largest  and  perhaps 
most  enthusiastic  are  those  in  Graaff-Reinet, 
Stellenbosch,  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Lang- 
laagte.  Worcester,  and  Wellington.  In  the  latter. 
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as  in  some  other  places,  the  (Miristian  Endeavour 
UTul  Students’  t'hristian  Association  work  hand  in 
hand,  and  are  so  closely  iilentitied  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  separated. 

In  our  Huguenot  Society  we  have  over  KK) 
members  now  in  school,  besides  the  absent  ones, 
and  our  meetings  held  before  the  eveiung  service 
on  Sunday  art'  full  of  })romise  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  so  we  continue  to  “  look  up  and  look  out.” 

A.  K.  Bliss. 


EVENING. 


An  hour  ago  the  farm  was  all  alive, 

And  busy  people  hurried  to  and  fro, 

Cattle  ami  sheep  each  to  some  fold  to  drive. 

While  hills  and  ])lains  with  ruddy  light  did 
glow. 

An  noitr  ago  the.  lileating  lambs  were  heard 
In  answer  to  their  mothers’  deeper  calls. 

Now  nought  we  hear  Init  sound  of  leaves  wind- 
stirred. 

For  all  have  gone  to  rest  within  their  stalls. 

A  wondrous  calm  it  is  that  comes  with  night. 
After  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day  ; 

A  stillness  grand  that  takes  the  place  of  light 
And  tills  it  in  its  own  mysterious  way. 

The  moon  is  sailing  calmly  overhead. 

Shedding  soft  light,  and  making  shadows 
drear 

’Fo  fall  a])out  the  pathways  that  vve  tread. 

Till  ’tis  a  wonder  that  we  do  not  fear. 


But  fear  on  such  a  night  were  out  of  })lace, 

When  heaven  itself  seems  not  so  far  away. 
And  in  the  sky  we  picture  God’s  own  face. 

Which  stnnns  to  say,  “  R(‘joic(‘  and  tinist,  and 
praise.” 


-I/.  F.  Jackson. 


THE  STUDENT  MOVEMENT. 

S.  C.  A.  AND  S.  Y. 


“  The  heavens  are  open  and  God  is  pouring  out 
His  Holy  Si)irit  in  a  very  i-emarkable  manner  upon 
the  Student  world  ”  These  were  the  words  of 
Luthur  D.  Wishardwhen  here  two  j’earsago.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  of  what  God  has  been 
doing  in  the  student  world  of  South  Africa. 

There  had  been  much  of  interest  in  one  institu¬ 
tion  and  another  in  former  times.  There  had  been 
young  men  and  women  coming  out  on  the  Lord’s 
side  and  offering  themselves  for  His  Seiwice, 
some  for  the  ministry,  some  for  the  mission  field. 

In  I<S'.tO  we  felt  the  throbbing  of  the  ])ulsations 
that  Avere  stirring  the  liearfs  of  the  students 


in  other  lands  leading  them  by  thousands  to 
A'olunteer  for  the  mission  held.  A  IMission  Band 
Avas  formed  at  the  Hugenot  Seminary,  and  Ave 
IniA'c  the  names  of  iifteen  who  that  year  and  in 
I(S;tl  could  sign  the  declaration,  “  I  am  Avilling  and 
an.xious,  God  permitting,  to  be  a  missionary  among 
the  heathen.”  Of  these  eight  l)ecame  missionaries, 
six  of  them  among  the  heathen  and  two  in  the 
home  missions,  hve  continue  until  this  day.  Tavo 
are  in  Basutoland,  one  in  Ceylon,  one  in  Nyassa- 
land.  There  Avere  fifteen  others  who  Avere  “  Avil¬ 
ling  to  be  missionaries ;  one  of  these  is  in  Nyassa- 
land.  Thei'e  Avere  ten  others  Avho  were  wanting 
to  be  Avilling  :  one  of  these  is  in  home  mission 
Avork. 

There  Avas  at  the  same  time  a  goodly  band  of 
young  men  at  the  Institute,  Wellington,  Avho  Avere 
pi-eparing  for  mission  Avork,  and  were  considered 
volunteers  from  the  fact  of  their  being  in  the 
mission  class  ;  these  have  found  their  way,  almost 
Avithout  exception,  into  the  home  or  foreign  field. 

There  was  a  band  of  six  young  men  at  Stellen¬ 
bosch  Avho  had  a  Amlunteer  pledge  of  their  oAvn, 
and  Avho  in  their  hearts  intended  to  be  mission¬ 
aries.  Among  them  Avas  our  saintly  Willie  Neeth- 
ling,  Avhose  life  Avent  out  in  wind  and  storm  at 
Mochnli.  There  Avere  also  Willie  Murray,  Avho  is 
doing  A'aliant  Avork  in  Nyassaland,  and  P.  B.  Stof- 
berg,  Avho  has  just  taken  up  the  Avork  that  Willie 
Neethling  laid  down  when  God  called  him  home. 

Several  times  those  interested  in  mission  Avork 
met  together  and  strengthened  oneanother’s  hands. 
The  pledge  in  October,  took  the  form  “  I  am 

Avilling  and  desirous,  God  permitting,  to  be  a 
missionary  among  the  heathen.” 

In  18!)d,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Mr. 
David  Hnntei',  the  Amlunteers  Avere  organized  Avith 
UeA".  George  Ferguson  as  President,  Rev.  Walter 
Searle  as  Secretary,  Miss  Rose  .1.  Sears  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary,  and  Mr.  David  Hunter  as  travel¬ 
ling  or  organising  Secretary.  As  Mr.  Hunter 
visited  different  parts  of  the  country  he  spoke  in 
reference  to  the  volunteer  moA'ement  and  many 
became  interested. 

In  Mr.  Luthur  D.  Wishard  and  Mr.  Donald 
Fraser  called  a  grand  rally  of  students  at  Stellen¬ 
bosch,  and  the  Students’  Clu'istian  Association 
for  South  Africa  Avas  organized.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  Avas  read  and  adopted  July  2(S,  Avhen 
all  stood  and  sang  “  Praise  God  from  Avhom  all 
blessings  floAv,”  and  in  prayer  the  neAV  Students’ 
Association  Avas  given  over  to  God  to  be  altogether 
His.  The  S.C.A.  of  South  Africa  was  affiliated 
Avith  the  World’s  Christian  Students’  Federation, 
aird  Africa  came  into  line  Avith  the  rest  of  the 
Avorld.  These  tAvo  years  have  been  proving  the 
powei-  under  God  of  organized  effort,  the  banding 
together  of  the  Chi-istian  Students  of  different 
institutions  and  keeping  them  in  touch  Avith  the 
Avorld  movement. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Burgei-  was  chosen  president,  Mr.  .1. 
Russell  secretary  and  treasnrer,  Avith  an  executive 
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coiuinittee  to  lo(»k  aftei-  the  iutorosts  of  tlio  associ¬ 
ation.  Much  is  due  to  the  eflieieiit  president  of 
the  first  two  years,  and  niueh  to  the  iin])r(^ss  made 
upon  the  work  from  the  beginning  t)y  iMr.  Wis- 
liard  and  Donald  Fraser.  Mr.  Fraser  spent  some 
months  in  tlie  interests  of  the  work  before  going 
to  Nyassaland  and  in  his  ])ersonal  dealing  with 
souls  l)rought  blessings  to  veiy  many.  Rev. 
Andrew  Murray  has  l)een  as  a  father  to  the  young 
people,  being  present  at  each  of  the  conferences 
of  students  held  at  Stellenbosch,  speaking  almost 
daily.  We  shall  not  forget  his  earnest  words  with 
regard  to  Prayer,  Obedience,  Bible  Study,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  wdiole  life  to  God.  His  series 
of  Bible  Studies  are  in  general  use  in  the  associ¬ 
ations. 

In  July,  1(S98,  there  were  in  existence  forty-nine 
associations,  reports  were  handed  in  from  thirty- 
one  of  these,  representing  a  membership,  active 
and  associate,  of  1,214  students  and  scholars.  In 
seventeen  associations  with  a  membership  of  912 
there  are  IIJ  classes  for  Bible  study,  with  the 
average  attendance  for  the  year  of  8t)4.  The  Jl 
associations  have  at  woi-k  78  committes.  At 
Stellenbosch  l.M)  students  meet  for  weekly  Bible 
study.  At  Wellington  there  is  a  membership  of 
141.  The  average  attendance  at  the  weekly  prayer 
meeting  is  95. 

In  August,  1897,  an  offer  came  from  Mr.  G.  C. 
Eddy,  of  India,  of  £100  for  one  year  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  a  travelling  secretary.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1898,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Muri-ay  was  ap¬ 
pointed  travelling  secretary,  and  has  been  giving 
his  time  to  visiting  the  schools  and  colleges  in 
Cape  Colony,  Free  State,  and  Transvaal. 

The  volunteer  movement  has  received  a  new 
impulse  in  connection  with  the  S.C.A.  Never 
shall  we  forget  the  missionary  meetings  held  at 
the  Conferences,  the  responsil)ility  laid  upon  us  to 
evangelise  the  world  in  this  generation,  and  the 
conviction  that  each  one  must  have  a  part.  A 
goodly  number  have  taken  the  volunteer  pledge, 
and  are  making  their  years  of  study  a  time  of  pre- 
jjaration  for  the  great  work. 

One  gi-eat  gain  through  the  student  movement 
has  been  the  personal  responsiliility  assumed  by 
the  students  themselves.  In  the  old  days  they 
waiteJ  for  their  teachers  to  carry  them.  If  the 
teachers  were  in  earnest  something  was  done.  Now 
the  student  sees  himself  responsible  to  God  and 
his  fellow  students.  The  Christian  students 
throughout  the  country  are  banded  together  to 
work  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart. 

The  movement  is  a  little  child  only  two  years 
and  a  few  months  old,  but  God  is  in  it.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  bi-ooding  over  the  hearts  of  these  young 
people,  more  and  more  they  are  learning  the  power 
of  the  living  Word,  the  power  of  prayer,  the  filling 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  “not  I  but  Christ  in  me,” 
the  l)eing  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God,  More 


and  more  they  will  1)0  a  power  for  (rod,  and  will 
reach  out  the  helping  hand  to  those  in  darkness. 
May  (rod  take  i)ossession  of  tlie  young  people  to 
His  glory  ! 

,4.  P.  Fi‘r(ju>«ni . 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


You  know  that  the  healthy  growth  of  a  plant 
equally  depends  upon  seed  and  soil.  I  want  to 
try  and  show  you  how  wonderfully  our  God 
prepared  the  seed  for  the  soil  and  the  soil  for  the 
seed.  I  cannot  let  you  see  both  more  distinctly 
than  by  asking  you  to  go  with  me  in  spirit  to  one 
of  Holland’s  ports,  Delfthaven,  and  look  at  two 
scenes  that  have  been  enacted  there.  It  is  a 
sunny  morning  in  July,  ll)20.  A  little  vessel  is 
to  be  seen  putting  off  fi'om  the  shore.  On  board 
it  was  a  little  company  of  foreigners,  scarce  a 
hundred.  During  the  persecution  under  James 
the  First,  a  number  of  the  English  Puritans  tied  to 
Holland  and  settled  in  Leyden.  The  magistrates 
have  borne  the  highest  testimony  to  their 
character,  and  they  are  in  good  re])ute  among  the 
people.  But  they  are  not  happy  among  a  strange 
people,  and  a  secret  something  urges  them  to  seek 
a  home  in  the  New  World.  After  much  consulta¬ 
tion  and  prayer  they  resolve  to  go  forth,  and  the 
little  ship  leaving  Delfthaven  is  the  Mayflower 
that  carries  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  New  England, 
to  found  there  the  State,  of  which  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  was  afterwards  to  be  one  of 
the  fruits. 

'  And  that  not  by  accident,  but  as  the  natural 
development  of  all  that  specially  chai-acterised  the 
new  settlement.  If  religion  was  to  them  the 
first  thing,  education  was  the  second.  Scarce  had 
they  begun  to  settle  before  they  cared  for  schools 
in  which  not  only  the  rudiments,  but  also  the 
higher  learning  could  be  taught.  Within  fifteen 
years  of  itlieir  landing  Harvard  College  was 
founded.  And  the  schools  were  essentially 
religious  institutioixS.  Hence  the  American 
College  sought  to  provide  a  religious  home  for  the 
student,  and  to  give  his  religious  character  a  first 
place  in  its  provisions.  When  Mary  Lyon  sought 
to  establish  a  college  for  young  women,  in  which 
they  might  have  all  the  advantages  their  brothers 
already  enjoyed,  she  simply  took  over  what  she 
found  in  the  existing  colleges  ;  in  study,  a  high 
intellectual  standard  :  in  religion  nothing  less  than 
the  consecration  of  the  whole  life  to  the  service 
of  Christ.  To  these  there  came  a  third  charac¬ 
teristic  that  the  State  of  New  England  Society 
specially  demandedand  made  possible  :  the  simple 
manner  of  the  people  rendered  it  nothing  strange 
that  the  performance  of  domestic  work  should  be 
regarded  as  a  worthy  accompaniment  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  mind  and  a  consecrated  life.  So  alone  the 
whole  of  our  human  nature,  head  and  heart,  and 
hand  could  be  trained  into  healthy  and  harmonious 
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perfection.  Nowhere  but  in  New  England  could 
sucli  a  scliool  have  originated,  nowhere  but  there 
could  it  have  so  succeeded  and  l)ecome  the  great 
tree  giving  its  fruit  to  be  carried  to  distant  lands 
and  planted  as  the  seed  of  similar  institutions. 

The  seed  is  ready,  look  now  at  the  no  less 
wonderful  preparation  of  the  soil  to  receive  it. 
Come  once  more  with  me  to  the  shores  of  Holland, 
and  look  again  at  what  is  taking  place  here  in 
Delfthaven.  It  is  the  dlst  of  December  1(587, 
nearly  seventy  years  since  the  Mayflower  left. 
Again  a  ship  lies  i*eady  to  go  out  to  sea.  Again 
the  company  on  board  consists  of  foreigners.  This 
time  not,  however,  English  Puritans,  but  French 
Huguenots.  Their  destination  i«  not  the  New 
World  in  the  West,  but  in  the  South.  The  same 
hospitable  country,  so  long  the  home  of  liberty 
and  the  oppressed,  that  had  harboured  the  English 
refugees,  had  offered  not  only  to  receive  but  to 
provide  for  the  French  Huguenots  whom  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  driving  from 
their  home.  The  Yoorschooten  sails,  and  has 
among  its  passengers  the  names,  so  w,-ll  known 
among  us  still,  of  Marais,  Le  Roux,  Malherbe. 
The  next  year  four  other  vessels  follow,  and  some 
hundred  and  fifty  French  settlers  people  the 
districts  of  Drakenstein,  French  Hoek,  Paarl,  and 
what  we  now  call  Wellington.  Under  Dutch  rule 
they  lose  their  language  but  not  their  national 
chaVacter,  their  religion, .nor  the  traditions  of  their 
persecuted  fathers.  In  the  simplicity  of  their 
mode  of  life,  in  the  universal  respect  for  religion, 
in  the  earnest  faith  of  some,  there  were  traits  not 
unlike  those  to  be  found  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans.  There  was  a  soil  prepared  and 
not  unsuited  to  the  seed  that  was  waiting. 

In  God’s  own  time  the  seed  was  brought  over. 
The  (piestion  has  been  ofren  asked  as  to  how  it 
came,  when  all  our  connections  would  more 
naturallv  have  led  us  to  seek  for  educational  aid 
from  Europe,  that  relations  were  establishe<l  with 
America.  'I’he  answer  has  been  more  than  once 
given. 

We  had  nowhere  heard  of  an  institution  in 
which  thorough  intellectual  development,  a 
consecrated  Christian  life,  and  practical  domestic 
training  had  so  directly  been  set  forth  as  the  aim 
of  education,  and  where  the  teaching  of  the 
boarding  school  so  united  school  teaching  with 
home-training.  But  to-day  we  can  give  another 
answer;  It  was  the  Lord’s  doing.  He  had  so 
ordered  it  that  the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  and 
Himuenot  refugees,  whose  footsteps  had  trodden 
the  "sands  of  Delfthaven,  should  meet  again,  and 
here  in  Africa  should  together  labour  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  faith  for  which  their 
fathers  had  ecjually  suffered,  and  be  a  blessing  to 
the  children  of  the  people  who  had  given  them 
refuge  for  the  sake  of  their  faith.  It  was  the 
Lortf’s  doing,  because  it  was  His  purpose  to  bless 
us,  and  He  had  prepared  for  us  a  share  in  this 
sijecial  blessing,  that  we  were  to  look  to  America. 


As  we  see  this  more  clearly  the  conviction  becomes 
stronger,  that  our  origin  and  existence  have  their 
root  and  strength  in  God’s  blessed  will,  and  our 
whole  soul  rises  in  the  song,  “  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord, 
not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory,  foi- 
Thy  mercy  and  for  Thy  truth’s  sake.” 

(Part  of  Address,  given  at  the  tenth  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Huguenot  Seminary,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Murray.) 

A  MAY  MOOD. 


I  rose,  I  ran,  when  morning  dawned. 

Out  over  the  hills  away  ; 

I  called  aloud  in  my  keen  delight. 

As  I  felt  the  kiss  of  day. 

The  young,  young  kiss  of  day. 

0  air,  so  fresh,  0  sun,  so  Ijright, 

Ye  thrill  me  thi'ough  and  through  I 

And  winter’s  earth  beneath  my  feet 
Is  wet  with  May-morn  dew. 

With  fragrant  Maj^-morn  dew. 

My  sister  Sorrow  creeps  away. 

My  brother  Pain  takes  wing  ; 

A  new  touch  burns  upon  my  lips. 

And  I  open  them  to  sing, 

With  thee,  sweet  Life,  to  sing. 

Man  HhiiI. 


THE  FIRST  GRADUATING  CLASS. 


Our  class  consisted  of  four  young  ladies, 
Johanna  de  Leeuw,  Cato  Mader,  Marianne  Wilson, 
and  Johanna  Malherbe.  All  of  us  entered  the 
Seminary  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year,  and 
graduated,  receiving  the  Seminary  diploma,  et  the 
close  of  1878,  just  five  years  after  the  Seminary 
was  opened.  Rather  a  long  time,  one  would  say,  but 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  twenty-tive  years  ago  was  on  a  much  lower 
level  than  it  is  at  present ;  the  Third  Class 
Teachers’  Examination  being  considered  as  some¬ 
thing  to  which  only  a  few  could  attain  ;  and  the 
first  young  lady  in  Wellingtitn  who  passed  this 
examination  was  one  from  this  class,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  as  having  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  great. 

Two  of  us  had  to  teach  five  hours  a  day,  besides 
doing  half-an-hour’s  domestic  work,  and  an  extra 
half-an-hour’s  scrubbing  on  Wednesdays  ;  thus  we 
could  take  only  three  or  four  subjects  at  a  time. 
The  classes  were  arranged  so  as  to  suit  our  time, 
either  before  ‘J  a.m.  or  after  4  p.m.  Study  time 
we  had  to  get  as  best  we  could ;  the  social  walking 
time  we  had  to  deny  ourselves,  as  walking  to  and 
from  our  schools  was  considered  sufficient  exer¬ 
cise.  Wednesday,  the  usual  Seminary  holiday, 
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we  spent  in  teaching,  and  on  Satnrday  our  time 
was  taken  lip  by  three  hours’  composition  widting, 
followed  hy  some  other  lessons,  closing  with  a 
long  general  exercise  well  known  to  and  enjoyed 
hy  all  the  pupils  of  those  days. 

One  member  left  after  two  years,  but  returned 
later  on  to  finish  the  course  of  studies  with  the 
class.  The  others  studied  regularly.  Of  these 
four,  one  is  married,  and  is  the  happy  mother  of 
several  children,  hut  has  hardly  ever  stopped 
teaching  ;  one  is  doing  good  work  in  a  Salvation 
Army  Rescue  Home  ;  Marianne  Wilson  married 
the  Rev.  D.  Uosnian,  and  died  about  a  year  later  ; 
the  other  one  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  ever 
since,  and  feels  rather  ancient,  as  many  of  her 
])U})ils  are  the  grandchildren  of  the  Seminary. 

The  studies  of  the  regular  course  were  com¬ 
menced  after  the  class  had  passed  the  Teachers' 
Examination,  and  were  as  follows  :  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Ancient  and  Modern 
Historj^  Rhetoric,  Phiglish  Literature,  Mental 
Philosojjhy,  Moral  Science,  Algelira,  and  Latin. 

At  last  the  end  came.  On  the  Sunday  evening 
before  we  closed  the  Rev.  A.  Murray  pi'eached  a 
very  earnest  sermon  on  the  words  in  Psalm  127  ; 
1,  from  which  we  had  chosen  our  motto.  For  two 
days  we  were  examined  on  the  various  subjects 
before  a  large  audience  ;  according  to  the  custom 
of  tlie  time,  tlie  class  (dressed  in  white  muslin 
dresses,  with  pale  blue  rililion  badges)  was 
examined  in  Moi-al  Science  on  the  morning  of  the 
graduating  day.  This  was  perhaps  to  put  us  on 
our  best  behaviour  for  the  day.  After  that  a  long 
procession,  headed  by  the  trustees  and  teachers, 
inarched  through  Church  Street  to  the  Dutch 
Church,  where  we  had  a  rich  intellectual  feast  in 
an  English  address  by  Dr.  Cameron,  on  the  wide 
subject  “  Education.”  The  Rev.  A.  Murray  then 
presented  our  diplomas  to  us.  This  being  the 
first  event  of  the  kind,  the  church  was  crowded, 
and  great  interest  was  expressed  as  the  four  stood 
before  the  pul^iit  to  receive  the  Seminary 
diplomas,  which,  by  the  way,  were  sham 
diplomas  on  foolscap  paper,  the  real  ones  not 
being  ready  in  time,  but  given  to  the  class  later 
on. 

Our  class  motto  was  the  word  “  Builders,” 
which  was  worked  on  dark  red  material  ;  hut  as 
the  motto  got  crushed  and  moth-eaten  in  the 
course  of  time,  we  decided  to  present  the  Rev.  A. 
Murray’s  picture  to  the  Seminary,  and  the  Rev. 
D.  Bosnian  kindly  contributed  a  liberal  sum 
towards  it  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  our  class.  The  Seminary 
had  been  a  great  blessing  to  us  all,  and  to  some 
the  Rev.  A.  Murray  had  been  a  personal  friend, 
encouraging  and  helping  us  in  various  ways  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Huguenot  Seminary, 
we  thought  it  fit  to  show  our  appreciation  by  this 
small  tribute  of  esteem  and  love. 


-  What  the  teachei'S  thought  f»f  the  class,  we  leave 
for  them  to  say,  hut  we,  as  a  class,  loved  and 
respected  our  teachers,  yes,  were  proud  of  them, 
and  earnestly  jiray  that  they  may  he  spared  for 
many  years  to  win  many  more  precious  souls  for 
the  Master. 

./.  Malkcrhr. 


OUR  HUGUENOT  DAUGHTERS- 

Like  the  Roman  mother  of  old,  we  say,  “  These 
are  our  .Jeivels.” 

I  feel  about  our  first  girls  very  much  as  my 
mother  did  aliout  her  eldest  daughter.  None  of  us 
who  came  after  were  so  beautiful,  so  talented,  so 
helpful,  so  good  as  our  eldest  sister,  we  all  agreed 
witli  mother. 

We  owe  much  to  the  eldest  ilaughters  of  the 
Huguenot  Seminary.  When  our  first  ten  candidates 
for  the  Teachers'  Examination  all  passe<l,  many 
of  them  ranking  high,  the  newspapers  said  we  had 
the  pick  of  the  girls  of  the  Colony,  and  we  thought 
so  too. 

How  well  we  all  remember  the  first  evening, 
when  some  were  asked  to  help  after  tea  ;  all  re¬ 
mained,  and  this  was  characteristic,  (ihcdys  icill- 
inf/.  This  has  been  true  not  only  of  our  first  girls, 
but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  those  who  have 
taken  their  places.  How  often  we  have  thanked 
God  for  our  loving,  loyal,  willing  daughters. 
When  Miss  Bliss  and  I  stood  with  almost  all  the 
responsiliility  of  the  school  and  the  home  resting 
upon  us  with  only  one  servant,  we  often  turned  to 
our  girls  to  share  our  responsibilities,  and  when 
my  eyes  failed  so  that  I  was  shut  in  a  dark  room. 
Miss  Helen  Murray  was  my  eyes,  reading  my  les¬ 
sons  to  me  and  often  my  letters.  Ella  Fischer 
wrote  for  me  and  kept  the  accounts,  and  every  one 
was  ready  to  do  all  she  could.  The  older  girls 
helped  the  younger,  and  they  would  not  allow  any 
hidden  wrong  in  our  midst. 

The  system  was  new  and  strange  to  them,  but 
they  were  eager  to  put  it  all  in  practice,  and  to  do 
just  as  they  did  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Most 
precious  of  all  was  the  allegiance  which  they  gave 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  More 
than  one-third  were  His  when  they  came  to  us, — 
they  let  their  light  shine,  and  one  by  one  the 
others  joined  their  ranks  until  we  were  one  in 
Him. 

We  were  glad  in  the  early  days  when  some  of 
the  girls  became  our  teachers.  Bella  Albertyn  was 
the  first  and  then  Ella  Fischer  andlMaria  Bosnian. 
Our  dear  Cornelia  Martin  has  belonged  to  ns  since 
1(S77,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  has  been  a  mother  to  the  little  ones. 
It  was  a  great  event  when  Miss  Helen  Murray  was 
called  away  to  Graatf  Reinet,  in  September,  1875, 
to  begin  the  ^Midland  Seminary,  to  give  out  to 
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otliers  wiiat  she  had  received.  How  we  have  re¬ 
joiced  in  her  work  and  its  ever-increasing  efficacy. 

It  was  June,  187t5,  that  the  death  angel  first  en¬ 
tered  our  Seminary  and  claimed  the  youngest  and 
fairest  of  our  flock  in  our  sweet  little'  Alie  Young, 
the  first  of  our  Hugitenot  Daughters  toenter  within 
the  veil. 

As  we  look  over  our  obituary  list,  we  recall  each 
dear  face, — we  rejoice  in  the  record  of  many  of 
these  beloved  ones.  We  see  them  faithful  unto 
death  in  the  mission  field,  on  the  lonely  farm,  as 
teachers,  as  wives  and  mothers  in  their  own  homes, 
as  (.laughters,  as  scholars,  and  for  all  that  has  been 
beautiful  and  true  and  C'hristlike  in  their  lives, 
we  thank  God,  and  realize  anew  that  our  work  is 
more  for  eternity  than  for  time.  IMay  God  help 
us  to  be  true  and  faithful.  We  often  think  of  the 
reunion  there,  and  pray  that,  as  teachers  and 
scholars,  it  may  be  with  joy,  without  regret. 

December,  1878,  the  end  of  our  fifth  year, 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Huguenot 
Seminary.  A  course  of  study  had  been  marked  out 
the  first  year;  we  had  hoiked  that  some  of  our  first 
scholars  might  soon  complete  this  course.  Again 
and  again  we  had  hoped  to  attain,  when  our  girls 
were  called  away  to  important  work  waiting,  so 
important  that  it  seemed  wrong  to  keep  them,  but 
at  last  we  had  a  graduating  class  of  four  and  we 
felt  that  we  had  begun  a  work  that  would  tell.  I 
must  introduce  you  to  our  first  four.  Johanna  de 
Leeuw  had  been  one  of  our  first  girls,  teaching 
Avhile  studying.  After  she  graduated,  she  went  to 
her  sister,  our  beloved  Mrs.  Theron,  who  as  Mrs. 
de  Kock  had  been  the  teacher  of  the  little  ones  at 
Wellington  before  we  began  the  Huguenot  Semi¬ 
nary.  As  the  minister’s  wife  at  Bethlehem,  she  was 
eager  that  the  Free  State  should  have  its  Huguenot 
Seminary,  and  so  Johanna  and  her  classmate  Cato 
l\Iader  began  a  work  there  full  of  promise.  There 
were  difficulties,  and  when  Missde  Leeuw  became 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Rossouw  the  Mork  was  dropped  for  a 
time. 

Johanna  Malherbe  was  also  one  of  our  first 
girls.  She  had  been  teaching  the  mission 
school  at  Wellington  and  studying  during  these 
five  years,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  give  to  her  the  well- 
earned  diploma.  She  was  one  of  our  teachers  at 
the  Seminary  for  a  year,  when  we  lent  her  to  the 
Transvaal  to  take  charge  of  the  Prospect  Seminary, 
Pretoria,  fo)‘  three  years,  and  then,  in  troublous 
times  there,  .she  returned  to  us  and  has  been  one 
of  our  most  faithful  teachers  during  all  these  years, 
and  is  now  the  honoured  mother  of  the  White 
House. 

Cato  Mader,  after  she  left  Bethlehem,  was  at 
home  for  a  time,  and  is  now  an  honoui-ed  and 
trusted  office]- iji  the  Salvatioii  Army. 

Mai-ianne  Wilson  was  the  foui-th  gi-aduate.  She 
taught  at  the  Rockland  S(uninary,  Ci-adock.  In  1884 
she  jnarried  Rev.  I).  Bosnian,  Willowmore,  and,  in 
less  than  a  year,  God  called  her  home,  our  first 
graduate  in  heaven. 


This  was  the  first  class,  and  during  these  twenty 
years  there  has  not  been  a  year  without  a  graduat¬ 
ing  class.  We  have  felt  that  these  who  have  attained 
the  gradually  advancing  standard  have  been  the 
joy  and  crown  of  our  work,  and  Ave  have  followed 
them  with  the  deepest  interest.  Many  of  them 
have  done  important  Avork  as  teachers  and  liaAe 
giA'en  many  years  to  faithful  service.  Our  thoughts 
go  out  to  Flossie  Willmot  in  her  enthusiasm  over 
her  Avork  and  her  eager  desire  to  bring  her  scholars 
to  Christ  ;  to  Margaret  a-.  Blerk,  sacrificing  health 
at  Wakkerstroom  and  then  giAing  her  little  strength 
so  lovingly  to  our  Huguenot  Seminary  at  the 
Paarl ;  to  Anna  Pauw,  who  has  found  .so  much  joy 
in  caring  for  the  little  coloured  children  at  Well¬ 
ington  ;  to  Elizabeth  Duckitt,  to  Martha  PI.  Cillie 
and  little  Martha  Celliers,  to  Margai-et  SteAvart, 
Dora  P’aure,  Antonia  Goossens,  Cora  Neethling, 
and  a  goodly  company  of  others  with  them,  who 
haA-e  worked  with  us  in  our  different  Seminaries; 
to  others  like  Betty  Malan  Pretorius,  Lily  Scott 
ISIac-Crone,  Avho  have  helped  their  husbamls  to  be 
better  teachers  because  they  liaA'e  held  uj)  their 
hands.  Some  have  been  called  to  take  charge  of 
important  Avork  like  Kitty  Murray  of  the  Bethlehem 
Seminary,  jjrayed  into  existence  l)y  our  good  Mrs. 
Theron.  Some  like  Phenie  Pietersen  Kriel,  Bettie 
Plauptfleisch  Muller,  and  Maggie  Wither  Russell, 
have  done  good  service  as  the  wives  of  ministers. 
We  must  not  forget  Ina  McGregor,  who  Ints  done 
valiant  service  for  the  “  Past  Pupils  Union”  and  for 
the  Annual;  nor  Plmma  Bottomley  Macintosh,  who 
has  Ijeen  such  :i  helpful  temperance  Avorker.  Of 
our  heroines  in  the  mi.ssion  field  Ave  have  sjwken 
elsewhere,  of  Avhat  they  have  done  and  dared  for 
Christ’s  sake,  and  some  Avho  have  gone  to  lonely 
difficult  i)laces  as  teachers  have  l)een  as  truly 
missionariesat  heart.  Our  thoughts  turn  to  one  Avho 
went  to  a  distant  hamlet  where  the  people  lived 
in  wagons  and  tents.  In  the  loft  of  the  only  house 
in  the  hamlet  she  began  her  school.  A  door  on 
boxes  AAais  her  table  and  planks  on  boxes  were  the 
seats  for  the  children.  On  Sunday  the  children 
came  for  the  Sunday  School,  and  the  older  people 
claimed  the  same  privilege.  She  worked  on  until 
she  saw  a  little  Chapel  built,  which  .served  for 
school  and  Sunday  services,  and  the  little  hamlet 
ti-ansformed  by  her  loving  Christlike  influence. 
She  was  not  one  of  our  gi-aduates,  but  she  used 
the  talent  she  had  and  God  blesseci  her,  and  she 
represents  those  of  Avhom  the  Lord  Avill  say,“  She 
hath  done  Avhat  she  could.” 

As  I  look  over  the  long  list  of  names,  there  are 
many  of  our  1,500  of  whom  I  would  tell  you,  but 
the  feAv  mentioned  must  stand  for  the  many.  All 
have  inot  given  us  joy  ;  some  have  ti-ied  to  find  in 
the  Avoi'ld  theii-  jxu'tion,  :»nd  there  is  no  pr(‘cious 
fi-uit  in  thcii-  liv(‘S  fur  efi-i-nity.  Some  have  sinned 
de(‘ply  ;  one  Avhe  Avas  dear  to  us  is  filling  ;i  drunk- 
:trd’s  grave.  She  wore  the  blue  ribbon  once,  but 
an  inherited  appetite  was  aroused  by  stimulajits 
taken  at  the  doctor’s  order,  and  nothing  could  stop 
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the  (low)iwar(l  course,  tliougli  licli)ing  liaiidswerc 
I’cachcd  out  to  save.  0  the  l)itter  sorrow  where 
failure  is  written  over  a  life  !  (lod  helj)  us  to  he 
true  to  the  ])recious  souls  given  into  our  care,  and 
show  us  how  to  lead  them  into  the  fulness  of  the 
Messing  there  is  for  them  in  (dirist.  We  do  thank 
God  that  so  many  of  these,  “  our  dearly  beloved 
and  longed  for,”  have  been  “  our  joy  and  crown,” 
because  they  have  stood  fast  in  the  Lord.  They 
have  made  us  forget  that  we  were  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  and  have  given  us  more  interest  in 
Africa  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  the  youngei'  sisters 
lake  the  places  of  the  ekler,  sometimes  thi-ee,  four, 
five,  six,of  one  family,  so  that  the  names  of  IMurray, 
Metcalf,  Mabille,  Ziervogel,  Millard,  Tucker  have 
l)een  familiar  in  school.  The  French  names  have 
always  abounded,  true  to  our  Huguenot  origin, 
Malan,Le  Roux,  R,ossouw,duToit,  Hugo,Malherl)e, 
de  Villiers,  are  the  names  of  those  who  are  alwaj'S 
with  us  ;  and  some  bearing  the  Dutch  names  of 
van  der  Merwe,  van  Niekeric,  van  Heerden  have 
been  nearly  as  constant  in  attendance,  so  that  more 
than  the  name  is  often  needed  to  identify  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

Margaret  Dotha,  the  daughter  of  our  Hester 
Kriel  Botha,  was  the  first  grand-daughtei'  of  the 
Seminary  to  come  as  a  boaialer,  and  we  were  glad 
she  set  all  the  other  grand-daughters  the  good 
example  of  remaining  to  graduate. 

Instead  of  the  mothers  we  are  now  having  the 
daughters.  We  are  glad  at  the  end  of  our  twenty- 
live  years  to  be  able  to  offer  greater  advantages  than 
we  could  to  those  who  came  first,  glad  that  some  who 
have  graduated  from  the  Seminary  are  studying 
in  the  College,  glad  to  have  those  who  have  left 
\is  come  Ixick  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  great  life- 
work,  glad  that  this  year,  instead  of  a  graduating 
class  from  the  Seminary,  w'e  have  two  B.A’s.,  to 
whom  the  Huguenot  College  presents  its  diploma. 
AYe  sometimes  feel  as  if  Ave  Avere  beginning  again 
as  Ave  did  twenty-hve  years  ago,  and  that  our 
first  College  students  are  almost  as  Ijeautiful  and 
talented  and  good  as  Avere  the  hrst  scholars  of  the 
Seminary.  We  expect  the  next  tAventy-five  years 
Avill  see  far  greater  progress  than  the  last,  because 
Ave  have  our  1,.500  daughters  behind  us,  and  they 
will  stand  by  and  help,  and  God,  Avho  has  not 
let  one  good  thing  fail  of  all  that  He  has  spoken 
to  us,  Avill  “  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
Ave  can  ask  or  think,”  only  let  us  consecrate 
ourselves  unto  the  Lord  to  “  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness  ”  for  our  Huguenot 
Seminary  and  College,  forecasting  the  future  by 
our  prayer  to  Gotl  for  them. 

A.  P.  Fergumn. 


THE  HUGUENOT  DAUGHTERS. 


On  shores  Avhere  the  Indian  Ocean 
Ami  the  South  Atlantic  break. 

On  the  l>anks  of  the  Orange  River, 

And  l)y  Xyassa  Lake. 

Far  north  Avhere  the  great  Zambesi 
Pursues  its  Avinding  AA'ay, 

Full  many  a  Iluguemh  daughter  true 
Has  (lAvelt  for  many  a  day. 

In  the  fertile  rain-blessed  Auneyards, 

And  over  the  dry  Karoo, 

’Mid  the  AAannb-ous  Knysna  forests. 

The  mining  regions  through. 

By  many  Transvaal  kopjes. 

And  Free  State  plains  of  grass. 

And  on  Natal’s  rich  tropic  soil. 

Our  busy  lives  Ave  pass. 

We  have  names  that  are  Dutch  and  English, 
French,  Scotch,  and  German  too  ; 

Yet  sismi-s  we  are  ;  in  school  days 
Our  friendship  stedfast  gi’ew. 

And  Avhoiever  our  Alma  Matrr 
Shall  call  to  us  for  aid. 

From  our  loyal  band  throughout  this  land 
AVill  a  SAvift  response  be  made. 

A.  B''.  Kellogg. 


OUR  ENVIRONMENT. 


We  all  oAve  much  more  than  Ave  think  to  our 
surroundings.  AVe  are  dependent  on  one  another  : 
Ave  influence  and  are  influenced  in  Avays  that  we 
do  not  knoAV.  Our  Jubilee  number  Avould  be 
incomplete  Avithout  mention  of  our  felloAv 
labourers  in  the  same  Avork. 

And  first  Ave  offer  our  greetings  to  Air.  Stucki, 
of  the  BlauAv  ATei.  In  December  at  the  same 
time  Avith  ourselves,  he  Avill  be  celebrating  the 
tAventy-flfth  anniAmrsary  of  his  Boarding  School. 
He  had  arrived  in  this  country  some  thirteen 
years  previously,  18Gf>,  and  had  settled  in  his 
abode  in  18t!2.  It  Avas  in  connection  Avith  the 
preaching  that  paved  the  Avay  for  the  Huguenot 
Seminary  in  pointing  out  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  train  teachers,  that  the  desire  Avas  stiri-ed  in 
him,  too,  to  undertake  his  Avork.  Surrounded  by 
a  feAV  faithful  and  prayerful  friends,  the  AA'ork 
has  gradually  extended  to  Avhat  it  is.  The  small 
farm  school  has  become  a  First  Class  School.  Of 
the  GtM)  boarders  Avho  have  passed  through  it,  Avith 
the  children  of  the  neighl)ourhood,  nine  have 
become  ministers,  six  missionaries,  and  OA’er  a 
hundred  teachers.  More  than  tAvelve  scholars 
Avho  have  become  (Uir  boarders,  have  proved 
themselves  Avorthy  pupils.  The  aim  in  all  the 
Avork  has  been  to  Avin  the  young  for  the  service 
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of  Christ  and  the  Kingdom.  For  all  God  has 
done  there,  as  well  as  with  ns,  w'e  praise  Him. 

'fHE  IMissiox  Institute. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Seminary  had  been 
started  that  the  thought  came  that  there  was  a 
need  for  a  similar  work  among  the  young  men, 
for  training  them  as  missionaries  and  teachers. 
A  small  beginning  was  soon  made,  but  it  was  felt 
that  a  man  of  mental  and  spiritual  power  was 
needed,  who  could  create  an  institution  to  supply 
what  was  desired.  In  the  Rev.  George  Ferguson, 
who  arrived  here  in  1S77,  God  graciously  gave  us 
the  very  man  that  was  wanted.  In  the  humility 
and  patience  with  which  he  stooped  down  to 
those  who  were  slow  and  backward  :  in  the  great 
intiuence  by  which  he  bound  all  to  himself  :  in 
the  faith  in  which  he  taught  them  to  pray  and 
work  ;  in  the  large-hearted  hope  with  which  he 
led  them  to  look  out  upon  God’s  Kingdom  ; 
and  in  the  power  of  a  life  of  deep  and  true  godli¬ 
ness,  he  exercised  a  wonderftil  influence  on  his 
pupils,  and  set  his  stamp  upon  them  and  the 
Institute.  When  he  passed  away,  I'.hh  June, 
IS'.hi,  he  left  his  monument  behind  him  in  his 
beloved  Institute,  and  affectionate  witnesses  to 
the  work  he  had  done  in  nearly  fifty  missionaries 
scattered  throughout  the  counti-y,  some  as  far  as 
Mashonaland  and  Nyassaland,  as  well  as  in 
hundreds  of  school  boys  who  had  their  home  with 
him  in  the  Institute. 

How  much  the  Huguenot  Seminary  ow'es  to  his 
service  of  love  in  his  so  instructive  preaching  on 
Sunday  evenings  all  these  eighteen  years,  it  wmuld 
be  difficult  to  say.  They  are  remembered  in 
tender  love  and  gratitude.  And  the  Seminary 
ever  regards  him  as  one  wdio  belonged  to  it, — a 
gift  from  God. 

And  now'  God  has  graciously  given  us  as  his 
worthy  successor.  Rev.  C.  T.  Wood,  in  whom  the 
Institute  again  has  its  head,  the  mission  class  its 
teacher,  and  our  Goodnow'  Hall  congregation  of 
young  people  its  pastor.  For  this  latest  access  to 
our  environment,  the  Seminary  gives  praise  to 
God. 

The  Boys’  Public  School. 

In  1S81  Mr.  McCrone  came  from  Scotland  to 
take  charge  of  the  Boys’  Public  School,  and  has 
secured  such  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  that  he 
has  now  become  a  part  of  the  place  and  of  our¬ 
selves.  His  w'hole  influence  has  been  so  strong 
on  the  side  of  downright  hard  study  and  high 
moral  tone,  that  all  he  is  and  has  done  has  ever 
been  towards  creating  the  atmosphere  in  wdiich 
students  can  be  born  and  flourish. 

The  Trainino  School. 

The  connection  between  this  institution  and 
the  Seminary  is  so  close,  owing  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  belonging  to  the 
Seminary,  that  mention  has  been  made  of  it  in 


the  account  of  the  Sendnary.  And  yet  w'c  tnay 
not  neglect  to  give  a  word  of  special  welcome  to 
.Mr.  Ilarvie,  its  Principal,  W'ho  was  lirought  to  us 
by  God’s  good  pi'ovidence  just  at  the  moment  he 
was  needed,  and  to  whom  W'e  ow'e  so  much  the 
perfect  harmony  and  co-operation  between  the 
tw'o  de})artments  of  the  W'ork. 

The  Industrial  School. 

We  may  not  omit  mention  of  this  our  youngest 
little  sister.  Though  a  uexv  undertaking,  and  in 
no  connection  Avith  the  Seminary,  it  may  be 
counted  one  in  the  spirit  of  its  Avork. 

An  Industiaal  School  has  been  started  for  the 
children  of  indigent  parents.  They  are  bound 
for  three  years,  receive  tAVO  hours’  teaching  every 
day  and  are  further  trained  in  dress-making, 
liouse-keeping,  and  Avhatever  may  make  them  use¬ 
ful  members  of  societj'. 

A  ncAV  building  is  l)eing  put  up,  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  Avhich  there  Avill  be  room  to  increase  the 
present  number  of  tAventyto  forty.  For  this  Avork, 
too,  there  is  a  place  and  a  Avelcome. 

Other  Friends. 

Then  av(‘  must  give  a  AA'ord  of  greeting  also  to 
all  our  country  schools  and  teachers.  On  the 
occasion  of  .Mi-.  ^lurray’s  birthday  and  Jubilee  in 
iMay,  they  were  Avith  us  altogether  in  one  body  in 
the  Church,  some  1,1(  d  pupils.  Many  of  these 
schools  have  supplied  us  Avith  scholars.  To 
schools  and  scholars  Ave  hold  out  the  hand  of 
loving  felloAVship.  It  is  good  to  knoAv  that  they 
are  part  of  our  environment. 

We  may  not  pass  over  Mr.  PauAV,  our  faithful 
missionary,  Avith  his  school  and  all  the  faithul 
service  he  has  eA'er  been  readj'  to  render  us. 
Xor  Mr.  Albertyn,  our  jiastor  for  the  last  five 
years,  Avith  a  heart  so  ready  to  throAV  himself  into 
all  our  interests,  institutional  or  personal.  Nor 
the  many  ministers  and  missionaries  -anti  friends 
Avho  have  A'isited  us  and  spoken  to  us  inspiring 
Avords  of  cheer  and  help. 

Xor  may  Ave  forget  those  who  are  uoav  no  more 
Avith  us  of  our  past  trustees  and  friends.  We  need 
only  to  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  S.  Hofmeyr, 
Oom  David  Malan,  Oom  Jakob  and  Tante  Mete, 
and  Mr.  Marchand,  to  be  reminded  of  the  deep 
and  prayerful  interest  wdth  Avhich  they  helpetl  us. 
Then  there  are  of  our  first  trustees,  Mr.  Fleethling, 
Oom  Koetje  Joubert,  and  especiallj'  Mr.  E. 
Malhei'be,  all  faithful  felloAv-helpers  in  our  Avork. 

And  last  of  all,  let  us  acknowledge  the  kind 
Providence  which  has  alloAved  Wellington  to  be 
the  place  of  gathering  for  the  South  African 
Keswick,  and  has,  year  by  year,  made  its  meetings 
in  our  oAvn  Gootlnow  Hall  accessible  to  all  our 
pupils,  and  given  us  so  richly  to  share  in  its 
blessings  To  all  avIio  liaA'e  from  time  to  time 
been  Avith  us,  Avitli  -all  Avho  are  permanently 
around  us  here,  we  say, — Ave  are  one  ;  come  and 
rejoice  with  us  :  pray  for  us  and  help  us.  As  we 
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look  back  we  can  only  say,  “  'J’lie  lines  have  fallen 
to  us  in  pleasant  places,  surely  we  have  a  goodly 
heritage.”  And  as  we  look  round  on  the  place  of 
abode:  “For  our  brethren  and  companions’  sake 
Avill  we  now  say,  ‘  Peace  be  within  thee.’”  And 
as  we  look  forward  and  upward  : — “  0  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy 
endureth  forever.” 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF  THE  PAST. 


(1)  A  room  in  the  parsonage  of  South  Hadley, 
Massachusetts  ;  a  young  woman  reading  a  letter 
(from  the  Rev.  A.  Murray,  of  M^ellington,  Soutli 
Africa,  to  the  Princif)al  of  Mount  Holyoke)  asking 
for  a  teacher  to  go  to  tliat  far-away  place. 

Could  you  look  within,  you  would  read  the 
questions,  “  Am  I  the  one  to  go  ?  Can  T  leave 
my  mother,  whose  only  daughter  I  am,  and  my 
brothers  ?  Wlisre  am  I  needed  most — there  or 
here?  What  would  God  have  me  do?”  The 
dear  mother  conies  in,  and  the  letter  is  spoken  of, 
“  T  do  not  think  you  will  go,”  she  says,  “  but  I 
shall  never  keep  one  of  my  children  back  if  the 
Lord  has  a  work  for  that  one  in  any  part  of  the 
world.”  The  whole  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  guides  His  children  and  makes  no  mis¬ 
take. 

(2)  Later.  She  is  reading  the  letter  to  dear  Dr. 
Kirke,  the  aged  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  of  Mount  Holyoke,  who  evinces  the  livelie.st 
interest,  and  says,  “  Surely  some  one  must  go  ;  it 
is  now  months  since  that  letter  was  received.” 

It  is  afterwards  talked  over  with  the  lieloved 
Principal,  Miss  Ward,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  IMissions  visiting  at  the 
Seminary.  The  latter  says,  “  If  you  go'(  and  find 
that  the  work  does  not  succeed,  I  will  send  you  to 
one  of  our  mission  stations  in  Africa,  if  you  wish 
it,  although  I  should  prefer  to  send  you  and  your 
lirother,  the  pastor  here,  to  Japan.”  “  AVhen  can 
you  go  if  the  way  is  open  ?  ”  “  In  a  month,”  is 

the  reply.  A  smile  and  a  nod  says,  “  Ah,  she  will 
go.’’ 

(3)  At  the  ferry.  The  same  woman  gets  into 
the  omnibus  for  a  two  miles’  drive  to  the  par- 
sonage._  Another  gets  in  to  go  to  the  Seminary, 
which  is  about  the  same  distance.  Why  does  tlie 
first  look  at  the  second  so  carefully  ?  She  has 
never  met  her  before,  but  she  knows  that  she  has 
come  to  talk  about  South  Africa,  and  she  studies 
face  and  garments  that  she  may  learn  as  much  as 
possible  of  one  to  whom  she  is  being  drawn  by 
the  bond  of  a  South  African  interest. 

(4)  The  next  day,  in  the  Seminary  Hall,  the 
two  ladies  are  walking  up  and  down  talking  of 
the  work  to  be  done  in  Africa.  The  younger 
says,  “  Shall  we  ever  see  a  Seminary  like  this^’in 
Cape  Colony  ?  ”  The  reply  is  almost  a  reproof, 

‘  I  never  expect  that.  If  we  are  allowed  to  do  a 


small  part  of  what  has  Ijeen  done  here  I  shall  be 
grateful.” 

(:>)  Ur.  Blank  conies  in  :  “  So,  I  hear  you  art' 
going  to  the  Fiji  Lslands  to  be  eaten  up.”  “  Oh, 
no,  to  South  Africa.”  “  All  the  same.  Don’t  you 
know  you  are  wanted  here  ?  ” 

((!)  As  the  Cai^taha  slowly  leaves  the  New  York 
Docks,  two  ladies  stand  together  waving  a  good¬ 
bye  to  a  little  groiij)  of  friends.  Tears  are  running 
down  the  dear  sister’s  cheeks,  while  the  brother 
of  the  younger  seizes  his  companion’s  large  dust 
cloak  and  frantically  waves  it  on  the  end  of  his 
umlirella. 

(  7)  In  mid-ocean  ;  the  waves  mountains  high  ; 
no  jirogress  for  three  daj'S.  The  storm  is  lessening, 
however.  “  Captain,  can  w'e  go  on  deck  ?  ”  A 
growl,  “Yes,  if  you  want  to  be  washed  over¬ 
board.”  The  next  steamer,  for  which  they  had 
been  asked  to  wait,  is  never  heard  from, 

(8)  Thirty  days  from  England,  Table  Mountain 
in  view  ;  a  motley  crowd  around  the  landing- 
jjlace.  Will  it  ever  seem  like  home  ?  A  warm, 
heart-felt  welcome  from  the  Rev.  A.  Murray, 
whose  presence  is  a  benediction,  and  the  home¬ 
feeling  begins  to  come. 

(9)  A  large  gathering  in  the  “  Bush”  at  Stellen¬ 
bosch,  and  hearty  greetings  from  many,  who  have 
kind  faces  and  voices,  but  speak  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  Future  pujjils  gather  around  and  ask 
questions. 

(TO)  A  message  from  a  country  village,  “Will 
you  not  come  to  visit  us  ?  We  have  never  seen 
copper-coloured  people  like  the  Americans.” 

(11)  The  building  is  ready,  and  the  girls  have 
gathered.  It  is  the  second  day,  and  in  the  early 
morning  light  two  faces  look  up  at  the  plank 
ceiling  overhead  as  the  question  is  asked,  “  Do 
you  think  they  will  come  through  ?  ” 

(12)  In  a  darkened  room  the  elder  lady  sits 
with  shaded  eyes.  How  many  weary  weeks  has 
she  been  shut  up  there  ?  As  her  friend  comes  in 
she  says,  “  I  think  I  was  allowed  to  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  coming  to  Africa.  It  must  be  that  God 
means  tliat  I  should  go  home  again.”  A  quick 
glance  around  from  the  well  eyes,  and  every 
cushion  and  pillow  in  the  room  flies  at  the 
speaker,  who,  in  self-defence,  is  obliged  to  return 
them  ;  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  dark  cloud  is  gone. 

(13)  After  three  months,  “Girls,  we  have  a 
new  teacher  I  I  have  seen  her  eyes  for  the  first 
time  !  ” 

■■  (14)  End  of  first  quarter.  All  who  love  and 
trust  and  are  ready  to  serve  Jesiis  Christ  are  asked 
to  meet  in  the  sitting  room.  Every  one  of  the 
forty  girls  is  presem,  and  glad  thanksgivings 
ascend  to  the  Heavenly  Father  from  many  grate¬ 
ful  hearts, 

■■  Foi’  souls  redeeiuecl,  for  sins  forgiven, 

For  means  of  grace  and  hopes  of  heaven, 

Father,  what  can  to  Thee  be  given, 

Who  givest  all  ]  ” 
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Ti-ue,  steadfast  lives  of  loving  service  in  homes, 
schools,  and  mission  fields  have  been  the  answers. 

A.  E.  Bliss. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 


Gladly  she  went  about  her  daily  work, 

A  gentle  woman,  patient,  worn  with  care. 

And  one  who  knew  full  well  what  sorrow  meant. 
Ready  to  give  to  all  her  cheery  smile, 

The  loving  word,  and  hand  of  fellowship. 

Not  seeking  great  or  noble  deeds  to  do, 

To  win  applause  of  men,  and  worldly  fame, 

But  simply  doing  little  deeds  of  love. 

Striving  to  follow  in  her  Master’s  steps, 

And  make  some  lives  around  her  happier. 

So  quietly  she  went  about  her  tasks, 

So  quietly  she  moved  from  house  to  house, 

That  few  there  were  who  stayed  to  notice  her. 
And  yet,  when  she  was  gone  there  seemed  a 
blank, 

A  vacancy,  another  could  not  fill. 

The  little  birds  chirped  from  their  leafy  boughs, 
And  sang  their  happiest  songs  to  those  who 
mourned. 

While  ever  as  they  sang  they  seemed  to  say — 

“  Rejoice,  rejoice  ;  she  lived  a  noble  life.” 

And  far  above  the  din  and  worldly  strife. 

The  angels,  bending  o’er  their  harps  of  gold. 

Sang  the  same  wortls  around  the  Throne  on  high, 
“  Rejoice,  for  she  has  lived  a  noble  life.” 

A.  Duthie. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  AGO. 


We  too  had  been  reading  the  lives  of  Mary 
Lyon  and  Fidelia  Fisk,  and  were  looking  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  meeting  the  ladies  who  were 
coming  from  America  to  open  a  Mount  Holy¬ 
oke  Seminary  for  South  Africa.  Synod  time 
was  near,  and  as  in  the  Graaff-Reinet  parsonage 
we  talked  of  the  visit  to  Cape  Town,  the 
new  teachers  were  often  mentioned— our  Mary 
Lyon  and  Fidelia  Fisk,  as  .someone  said.  Going 
to  Cape  Town  from  Graaff-Reinet  twenty-five  years 
ago  was  an  utterly  different  thing  from  what  it  is 
to-day.  Imagine  a  large,  comfortable  waggon, 
plenty  of  Itedding,  an  aljundance  of  provisions, 
eight  strong  horses,  or  mules,  and  a  journey  of 
eight  or  nine  days,  for  that  was  the  way  in  which 
it  had  to  be  done. 

Wellington  was  the  terminus  of  the  South 
Africa  Railway  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  our  first 
stopping-place  after  leaving  Graaf-Reinet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quiet  Sunday  in  the  veld. 
We  were  glad  to  be  there  and  exchange  the  wag¬ 


gon,  however  comfortable,  for  the  delightful  Wel¬ 
lington  parsonage.  That  night  as  we  sat  round  the 
tea  table,  the  new  school  and  its  prospects  was 
again  one  of  the  subjects  of  conversation.  I  re¬ 
member  so  well  the  feeling  of  surprise  as  Mr. 
Murray  turned  to  me  with  the  question,  “Won’t 
yoii  stay  as  a  pupil  ?  ”  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  and 
said,  “No,  I  have  left  school,  and  have  plenty  to 
do  at  Graaff-Reinet.”  He  replied,  “You  will  be 
better  fitted  for  work  if  you  do.”  As  we  knelt  in 
prayer  at  family  worshi]),  he  asked  that  if  it  was 
God’s  will  for  me,  I  might  be  led  to  see  it.  My 
heart  said  “  No  ”  then,  but  as  the  days  went  by  I 
found  that  the  matter  had  to  be  considered.  I 
prayed  that  I  might  know  and  do  the  will  of  God. 

Tt  was  Synod  time,  and  we  were  all  staying  at 
Green  Point.  The  news  had  come  that  the  boat 
was  in,  and  we  were  waiting  and  watching  to  wel¬ 
come  to  South  Africa  the  ladies  from  far-away 
America.  I  seem  to  see  them  now  as  they  stepped 
from  the  cab  that  Saturday  morning.  They  fitted 
the  preconceived  idea  beautifully.  Before  the  day 
was  over  my  heart  was  won.  I  would  gladly  be 
a  pupil  again  to  be  taught  by  IMiss  Ferguson  and 
Miss  Bliss,  and  the  charm  that  has  since  that  day 
drawn  to  Wellington  so  many  hundreds  of  liearts 
and  kept  them  there,  had  exercised  its  influence 
over  the  first. 

On  Sunday  we  went  to  the  Scotch  Church.  On 
Monday  the  Good  Hope  Seminary,  then  in  its 
infancy,  was  visited,  and  in  the  afternoon  Miss 
Ferguson  and  Miss  Bliss  went  out  to  Wellington 
to  prepare  to  receive  their  first  daughters. 

The  opening  day  had  come,  and  the  girls  arrived, 
each  full  of  interest  and  questions  as  to  what  to 
expect,  for  the  Huguenot  Seminary,  and  all  that  the 
word  conveys  to-day,  was  a  new  thing.  Little  did 
we  realize  as  we  entered  what  is  now  called  the 
White  House,  what  the  Seminary  was  destiiied  to 
be  for  Africa. 

Tea  was  over,  and  for  the  first  time  Miss  Fer¬ 
guson  gathered  her  girls  for  a  talk.  She  explained 
those  sacred  principles  of  Mount  Holyoke  Semi¬ 
nary,  so  well  known  to-day.  She  talked  to  us  of 
the  quiet-time,  the  half-hour  every  morning  and 
evening  alone  with  God,  and  of  what  she  longed 
that  it  should  mean  to  us  in  Bible  study  and 
prayer  ;  of  the  daily  fifteen  minutes  prayer  meet¬ 
ing,  when,  in  the  recess  between  the  duties  and 
the  studies  of  the  day,  we  would  meet  and  pray 
together.  To  most  of  us  it  was  all  new  and 
beautiful.  We  had  no  conception  of  the  wonderful 
power  these  silent  times  and  recess  meetings  were 
to  liecome  for  God  and  Eternitj". 

Things  were  so  diffeient  from  what  they  are 
now.  Think  of  it — Miss  Ferguson  and  Miss  Bliss 
doing  the  work  of  a  whole  stafl;' — principal,  vice¬ 
principal,  teachers,  matron  combined.  I  wonder 
how  they  managed  it.  They  seemed  to  be  able  to 
do  everything,  from  the  lessons  on  philosophy 
and  mathematics  to  the  dusting  of  a  room,  How 
we  admired  them,  in  school  language,  adored 
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them.  We  loved  the  place,  enjoyed  our  lessons, 
enjoyed  domestic  work,  enjoyecl  tJie  old  garden 
and  river-side,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doul)t  whether 
the  gii'ls  of  to-day  with  the  beneht  of  the  heaped- 
up  improvements  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ai-e 
happier  than  we  were  during  those  first  terms. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  great  deal  with  Miss 
Ferguson  during  that  first  year.  She  was  suffer¬ 
ing  very  much  from  her  eyes  at  the  time,  and  many 
a  day  as  she  sat  in  a  partly  darkened  room  have  I 
read  to  her  the  lessons  of  our  class  for  the  next 
day  from  Morrison’s  School  Management.  How  I 
prized  the  Avalks  and  talks  as  we  strolled  up  the 
hill  behind  the  Seminary,  she  leaning  on  my  arm. 

I  think,  perha})s,  of  all  the  memories  of  those 
early  days  we  prize  none  more  than  Miss  Fer¬ 
guson’s  talks  at  Devotions.  One  of  tlie  earliest  I 
remember  was  on  the  words  “  Do  it,”  from  .lohn 
ii.  It  was  one  of  inany  of  her  lessons  which  left 
an  impress  on  my  character.  Most  solemn  of  all, 
however,  was  one  on  confessing  Christ.  It  was  a 
Thursday  moi’uing,  I  think  ;  Miss  Ferguson  spoke 
very  earnestly,  and  a  strange  thrill  i)as8ed  through 
the  school  when  slie  told  us  that  she  would  ask  us 
that  flay  to  show  on  whose  side  we  were.  After 
impressing  the  truth,  she  requested  all  who  were 
saved  to  meet  her  in  her  sitting-room  tliat  night, 
while  the  rest  would  meet  Miss  Bliss  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  Huch  a  thing  was  stranger  then  than  it 
is  to-day,  and  to  some  it  was  very  unwelcome.  A 
deeply  earnest  spirit  jfervaded  the  house  that  flay, 
and  deepened  as  the  hour  drew  nigh.  I  believe 
sixteen  out  of  forty  went  to  the  sitting-room.  The. 
meeting  was  a  time  of  blessing.  Those  of  us  who 
gathered  there  felt  the  need  of  living  as  those  who 
were  followers  of  Christ.  As  the  weeks  went  by, 
each  Thursday  night  brought  the  opportunity  of 
confessing,  but  each  Thursday  night  found  the 
sitting-room  fuller,  until  we  had  the  joy  of  all 
being  gathei-ed  there. 

These  were  the  Ijeginnings  ;  some  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  twenty-five  years  ago  recalled  by  one  who 
owes  the  beloved  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  a 
deep  personal  debt  of  gratitude  ;  by  one  who  feels 
with  hundreds  of  others  that  we  Huguenots  can 
never,  never  sufficiently  pi-aise  God  for  having 
given  our  land  the  benediction  of  the  beautiful 
lives  of  these  two  consecrated  women. 

Helen  Murray. 


THE  SHADE  OF  THE  PAST. 


When  the  day  grows  old  and  the  twilight  falls 
Like  a  mist  o’er  the  silent  land, 

The  voice  of  the  Past  in  fancy  calls 

And  we  dream  of  its  shadowy  strand. 

Once  more  we  gather  childhood’s  shells. 

And  on  Life’s  rocks  we  play. 

And  in  wmnder  we  gaze  on  the  Ocean  swells 
Which  will  bear  us  far  away. 


And  still  Life’s  tbundei-ing  breakers  seem 
A  glorious  melody. 

Till  childhood’s  fancies  wildly  dj-eam 
That  they  sail  that  wondrous  sea- 

But  the  lamps  arc'  lit,  and  in  firelight  glow 
Past  shadows  melt  like  snow. 

And  we  turn  to  our  work  with  a  silent  sigh 
For  the  days  of  long  ago. 

A.  Anderson. 


OUR  FUTURE. 


It  is  easier  to  look  back  upon  twenty-five 
years  that  are  jjast,  than  forward  to  those  that 
are  to  come.  And  yet  the  latter  is  needful, 
and  not  altogether  impossible.  The  jjast  that 
God  has  blessed  is  ever  meant  to  be  a  pledge  for 
the  future.  It  would  be  sad  if  God  had  done  so 
much  for  us  without  our  hearts  being  encouraged 
and  enlarged  to  undertake  more  and  to  expect 
more.  ferha])S  the  best  Avay  of  letting  our  friends 
know  what  our  present  work  means  and  needs,  is 
to  make  clear  to  them  what  the  work  is  we  see 
before  us.  God  has  so  entirely  and  repeatedly 
exceedeel  and  made  ashamed  our  expectations, 
that  we  dare  not  dishonour  Him  by  not  counting 
on  tlis  help  to  fit  us  for  what  has  to  be  done  in 
His  service. 

Our  country  is  passing  through  a  trying  crisis. 
The  C[uiet,  almost  stagnant  life  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  is  being  rudely  shaken,  sometimes 
shocked,  ))y  its  contact  with  the  restless  energy 
of  the  new  civilisation.  The  two  races  that  are 
being  mingled  and  have  to  be  united  in  this 
country,  are  not  learning  as  fast  as  one  might 
wish,  to  understand  and  to  bear  with  and  honour 
each  other.  And  yet  they  have  been  brought  and 
bound  together  for  better  or  worse.  Every 
institution  that  helps  in  the  slow,  silent  work  of 
welding  together  the  apparently  uncongenial 
elements  of  our  society,  is  doing  good  service  to 
the  country.  In  the  past  we  have  succeeded  in 
this  ;  our  hope  is,  in  the  future,  to  be  still  more 
abundantly  successful  in  it.  Our  great  object  is 
to  train  all  our  pupils  with  the  one  thought  of 
not  living  to  themselves,  but  for  their  fellows, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  who  loved  all  and  died  for 
all.  The  greatness  or  riches  of  a  country  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  its  products  or  its  gold,  but  by 
the  character  of  its  men  and  women.  And  this, 
again,  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  as 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  teachers,  are  to  infiuence 
the  home  and  the  school  in  which  they  grow  up. 
In  the  long  run,  educated  minds  must  have  the 
upperhand.  If  the  Africander  population  who 
form  our  principal  constituency  is  to  take  the 
part  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  future,  its  women 
must  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  influencing  the 
rising  generation. 
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Oiir  Hugueuot  College  has  been  begun  with  the 
view  of  supplying  a  great  need.  We  would  be 
the  lirst  to  acknowledge  what  we  owe  to  the 
teachers  of  Europe  and  America,  and  to  confess 
that  we  shall  count  it  no  disgrace  still  for  no 
short  time,  to  be  dependent  upon  them  for  our 
best  teachers.  And  yet  we  feel  very  strongly  the 
sacred  duty  of  doing  our  utmost  to  prepare  as 
large  a  number  of  the  daughters  of  this  land,  and 
that  as  perfectly  as  possil)le,  for  the  great  work  of 
passing  on  to  others  what  they  are  and  know, 
and  so  in  some  measure  helping  in  the  making  of 
the  nation  that  is  to  be.  The  fuller  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
the  greater  the  power  for  good  that  will  be 
wielded.  It  is  our  conlident  hope  that  when  the 
next  twenty-five  years  are  ended,  and  our  golden 
Jubilee  is  celebrated,  the  surprise  at  what  shall 
have  been  accomplished  will  not  be  less  than  that 
with  which  we  now  look  on  the  past. 

When  we  began,  w^e  thought  of  a  class  of 
probably  twelve  young  ladies  to  be  trained  for 
elementary  teaching  :  we  can  now  point  back  to 
more  than  eight  hundred  who  have  passed  from 
us  to  give  themselves,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
teaching.  We  are  counting  upon  the  assurance, 
“  If  thou  seek  unto  God,  though  thy  beginning 
was  small,  yet  thy  latter  end  shall  greatly 
increase.” 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  facing  us  : — We 
have  all  the  machinery  ready,  and  abundance  of 
the  best  material  to  work  on,  but  the  capital 
needed  for  carrying  on  the  business  is  not 
suflicient.  That  means  that  our  College  Staff  is 
in  full  operation  and  ready  to  carry  on  our  young 
people  to  their  B.A.,  and  in  course  of  time,  if  need 
be,  will  be  ready  to  prepare  for  M.A.,  and  that  we 
have  numbers  of  young  people  who  are  fit  and 
ready  to  be  trained,  but  who  lack  the  means  to 
carry  on  their  studies.  Parents  who  have  the 
means  consider  that  they  have  done  enough  when 
a  daughter  has  gone  through  the  ordinary  school 
course,  up  to  Matriculation.  These  daughters 
have  often  been  roused  to  desire  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  are  most  willing  to  take  up  teaching, 
but  are  coinpelled  to  leave.  Among  the  young 
ladies  whose  parents  have  not  the  means,  there 
are  often  those  who  could  exert  a  mighty  influence 
for  good  as  teachers  if  they  had  only  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  thorough  training.  We  do  not  desire 
to  hide  the  fact  that  at  this  moment  the  College 
is  not  paying  its  own  expenses,  owing  to  the 
number  of  pupils  whom  we  have  to  aid.  The 
experience  of  the  past  encourages  us  to  ho^je  that 
in  the  course  of  years,  when  our  people  have 
become  more  familiar  with  the  thought  of  fitting 
our  girls  for  places  of  ijosition  and  influence,  we 
shall  have  large  numbers  of  those  who  study  at 
their  own  charge.  Meantime,  we  desire  to  do 
our  utmost  to  carry  out  our  principle,  that  no  one 
who  is  desirous  of  devoting  her  life  to  the  welfare 


of  her  sex,  and  appears  suitable,  shall  be  refused 
for  lack  of  means. 

To  carry  out  this  system  effectually,  we  propose 
estalfiishing  an  educational  fund  of  at  least 
£10,0t)U,  from  which  aid  would  be  given  to  those 
who  need  and  deserve  it.  The  wish  has  been 
expressed  that  in  this,  the  year  of  our  Silver 
Jubilee,  we  might  be  able  to  collect  the  half  of  it. 
We  thank  God  that  since  that  wish  was  expressed, 
we  have  had  a  promise  of  £3,000,  to  be  paid  in 
the  beginning  of  irext  year.  This  paper  comes  to 
bring  the  message  of  our  need  and  to  ask  whether 
there  are  not  others  who  would  aid  us  in  the 
work  we  are  doing.  If  we  may  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting,  we  would  ask  whether  there  might 
not  be  twenty  found  to  help  us  with  gifts  of  £100 
each  or  more.  There  is  more  than  one  Avidow, 
who  has  no  lack  of  means,  and  no  one  immediately 
dependent  upon  her,  to  whom  it  might  be  a  joy 
to  thus  give  what  during  coming  generations  may 
from  year  to  year  be  a  help  to  those  who  are  to 
work  for  the  people  of  this  laud.  And  there  is 
more  than  one  rich  man  who  has  no  children,  or 
whose  children  are  sufficiently  provided  for,  who 
would  find  here,  outside  of  his  own  local  interests, 
an  investment  that  would  make  him  a  partner  in 
a  work  whose  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  Huguenot  College  is  the  first  Women’s 
College  in  South  Africa  :  we  are  sure  it  will  not 
ask  help  in  vuiin.  It  looks  up  to  Him  to  whom 
it  owes  its  existence,  in  whom  it  puts  its  trust, 
for  whose  service  it  seeks  to  work.  And  it  looks 
to  His  stewards  to  give  of  the  gold  which  is  all 
His,  for  the  maintenance  of  His  work. 

We  ask  for  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  alt 
who  love  this  country  and  people.  No  money 
can  ever  be  turned  to  better  account  than  what  is 
exchanged  into  mind,  educated  and  trained  to 
become  a  poAver  for  elevating  our  children,  into 
heart  inspired  Avith  the  spirit  of  beneficence  to 
sacrifice  and  burn  itself  aAvay  in  imi)arting  the 
life  it  has  to  others.  Let  us  seek  to  find  our  very 
best  daughters  and  to  give  them  the  very  best 
training,  that  Ave  may  make  the  very  best  that 
can  be  made  of  the  young  nation  that  is  to 
possess  this  land  in  the  future. 

I  ask  this  not  only  of  all  who  love  this  country 
and  their  fellow  Avomen,  but  of  all  who  love 
God’s  Kingdom.  As  has  been  said  before,  it  is 
only  for  that  Ave  desire  that  our  College  should 
exist  and  prosper.  While  Ave  seek,  in  the  share 
Ave  take  in  public  education,  to  be  strictly  faithful 
to  what  is  required  in  an  Undenominational 
Public  School  System,  our  School  and  College 
home  life  is  distinctly  religious,  and  our  one 
desire  is  to  ti-ain  our  young  people  to  be  the 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Avork  of  saving 
and  blessing  men.  We  believe  that  our  College 
has  a  great  future  in  this,  too.  We  are  here  as  a 
Christian  nation  in  the  Southern  point  of  this 
great  Continent  to  be  Christ’s  light,  shining 
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into  the  Dark  Continent.  We  are  here  at  the 
place  of  call  in  olden  time  on  the  way  to 
India  and  the  East,  perhaps  one  daj"  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  thei'e.  “The 
blood  of  the  Martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church,  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenot 
refugees  may  have  a  gi'eatei-  work  waiting  for 
them  than  they  know.  Whether  it  be  for  a  place 
in  their  own  homes,  in  smaller  or  larger  schools, 
in  neai’eror  more  distant  fields,  we  aim  at  training 
a  race  of  gentle,  loving,  self-denying  women  to 
be  a  blessing  to  their  country  atid  an  honour  to 
their  Lord.  To  Him  who  has  thus  far  blessed  our 
Seminary  and  College,  be  all  the  glory. 

Andnnc 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THINGS. 


After  tenuis  this  afternoon  I  strolled  with  one 
of  the  teachers  as  far  as  the  college.  I  could  not 
accept  her  invitation  to  walk  in,  foj-  it  was  almost 
tea  time,  but  as  this  large  building  always  has  a 
wonderful  fascination  for  me,  I  remained  standing 
on  the  steps,  looking  at  it  for  (juite  a  while,  and 
the  thought  came  to  me,  would  this  Huguenot 
College  ever  have  been  ))uilt  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  “beginning  of  things”  a  little  farthei' 
(town,  twenty-five  years  ago  ?  I  walked  away, 
farthei-  down,  just  glancing  at  the  various  build¬ 
ings  which  hail  been  annexed  at  different  times, 
to  the  first  one  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  As  I 
came  opposite  the  White  House  (a  name  of  later 
years  ;  we  were  so  humble  then  that  our  buildings 
had  no  particular  names  ;  the  Huguenot  Seminary 
embraced  everything),  I  stood  again,  almost 
involuntarily,  and  the  flood  of  thoughts  which 
came  over  me  was  so  overwhelming  that  I  could 
hardly  get  out  of  the  grounds. 

I  lived  over  again,  in  a  few  moments,  the  first 
year  that  I  had  spent  here.  The  events  of  the 
first  night,  the  first  week,  the  first  quarter,  of  the 
whole  year,  came  to  my  mind  very  vividly. 

I  remembered  so  distinctly  the  evening  of  Jan. 
18th,  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  with  three 
other  giiis  from  Stellenbosch  ai-rived  here.  How 
heartily  we  were  welcomed  by  Miss  Ferguson, 
then  a  tall,  stately,  slender  lady,  with  a  green 
shade  covering  her  eyes  ;  following  closely  upon 
her  was  Miss  Bliss,  a  little  mite  of  a  thing,  who 
said  not  a  word,  but  the  smile  upon  her  face  and 
‘Mhe  love-light  in  her  eyes”  spoke  volumes. 
There  was  bustle  and  confusion  everywhere,  for 
thirty- eight  or  forty  girls  were  arriving  at  the 
same  time,  some  rather  old  girls.  The  four  girls 
from  Stellenbosch  volunteered  to  lay  the  tea  table, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  which  the  sight 
of  the  tea  cups  gave  us,  for  The  rumour  that 
coffee  and  tea  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
strange  school  had  given  us  great  anguish  of 
heart. 


What  a  revelation  the  bells  were  to  us  the 
next  day  !  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  every  half 
hour,  we  started  off,  we  knew  not  whei'P. 

After  a  few  days,  came  the  “  Reporting  ”  ;  we 
thought  it  grand  at  first  and  were  almost  glad 
that  the  numerous  rules  gave  us  a  frequent  chance 
of  1‘eporting  ourselves.  Cur  pleasui-e  was,  how¬ 
ever,  shoi-t  lived  ;  before  long  we  had  occasion 
to  change  our  minds  on  this  score. 

How  we  startled  IMiss  Bliss  one  night,  when 
she  came  round  and  told  us  that  our  lights  should 
have  been  out  since  the  tardy  bell  had  struck 
some  time  before.  We  coolly  replied  that  we 
would  ])ut  them  out  as  soonas  we  were  ready  for  it. 
Deal-  Miss  Bliss,  we  heai-d  her  laughing  softly, 
round  the  corner,  but  the  next  day  the  rule  about 
putting  out  lights  before  the  tardy  was  very 
thoroughly  explained  to  us. 

The  first  recess  meeting — I  can  go  to  the 
pai-lour  in  the  Wdiite  House  now  and  point  out 
where  Miss  Ferguson  sat  and  whei-e  sat  Miss  Bliss, 
and  wliere  we  all  sat,  and  what  happened  that 
night  not  only  is  written  in  my  heart,  but  is 
recorded  in  heaven. 

The  first  scrubbing  was  on  a  Wednesday.  We 
scrub))ed  in  those  days.  The  very  novel  way  of 
scrubbing  with  hard  brooms  caused  much  ex¬ 
citement,  foi-  at  home  we  had  always  seen  our 
servants  scrub  the.  flours  on  their  knees.  I  have 
never  scrubbed  a  floor  since  I  left  the  Seminary, 
but  I  must  confess  it  did  me  no  harm,  and  only 
opened  my  eyes  to  a  new  way  of  scrubbing. 

Then  came  Eliza,  our  Irish  cook,  bony  and 
lanky.  She  led  us  a  life,  when  she  was  incapable, 
and  kter  on  she  was  that  pretty  often.  We  had 
no  W  .C.T.U.  then  or  we  might  have  persuaded 
her  to  join  the  noble  army  of  White  Ribboners. 
The  morning  when  Miss  Ferguson  entered  the 
class-room,  without  the  green  shade  over  her  eyes, 
came  to  me  so  distinctly.  What  an  event  it  was  ! 
How  she  looked  us  through  and  through,  and  how 
hard  it  was  for  us  to  decide  whether  we  preferred 
her  with  or  without  the  shade. 

A  very  pleasant  recollection  was  Major  IMalan, 
one  of  the  Christian  men  who  addressed  us  during 
the  first  quarter,  and  his  words  on  “  Ye  must  be 
born  again,”  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 

There  was  also  a  missionary  who  had  lost  his 
wife,  who  kindly  came  to  tell  us  about  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  mission  work.  But  he  very  soon 
wandered  away  from  his  subject  and  told  us  that 
he  had  lost  his  Elijah  and  had  now  come  to  look 
for  his  Elisha.  The  idea  that  he  should  come  to 
a  Ladies  Seminary  and  make  known  the  object 
of  his  visit  so  plainly  was  very  ludicrous  to  us, 
and  we  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  Miss  Bliss,  who  could  not 
understand  Dutch  and  expected  us  to  behave  very 
properly  in  the  presence  of  a  missionarj*.  But 
when  the  meeting  was  over  and  we  told  her  the 
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substance  of  bis  address,  she  laughed  move  than 
we  had. 

And  Mr.  Murray's  helpful  talks  during  those 
first  days  !  How  we  appreciated  his  teachings, 
though*  we  were  very  much  afraid  of  him,  for 
Mr.  Murray  was  not  so  approachable  twenty-five 
vears  ago  as  he  is  now. 

The  first  Sunday-school  w'e  started  with  a  few 
coloured  children,  who  were  found  by  some  of 
us  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  playing  on  the  streets. 
With  them  began  the  Sunday  school,  which  was 
for  so  many  years  a  very  interesting  work  at  the 
Seminary,  and  has  now  been  taken  over  by  Mr. 
Pauw  and  his  congregation. 

The  never-to-be-forgotten  first  Whit-iNIonday 
came  to  my  mind,  a  day  so  full  of  hallowed 
memories  that  those  who  were  at  the  Seminary 
with  me  at  that  time  will  understand  mj 
reluctance  to  say  anything  about  it.  How  far- 
reaching  the  influence  of  that  day  has  been  w'e 
with  our  limited  vision  are  not  able  to  tell  ;  it 
shall  be  revealed  hereafter. 

I  could  not  forget  a  certain  day  in  September 
of  1874,  when  ten  of  us  wrote  for  the  Tliird  Class 
Teachers’  examination.  It  took  us  ouly  three 
months  to  prepare  for  it,  the  R.A.  graduates  take 
six  months  now. 

Dear  Dr.  Dale  (he  was  not  Sir  Langham  them) 
came  out  himself  to  pi-eside  the  first  day.  He 
w'as  so  kind,  so  considerate,  and  his  encouraging 
smile  was  a  great  inspiration  to  us.  I  did  not 
want  to  think  of  the  weary  days  of  waiting 
after  the  examination,  but  the  night  when  the 
results  came  out  and  we  heard  that  w'e  had  all 
passed,  was  a  night  worthy  to  Ite  remembered. 
Miss  Ferguson  was  hugged  and  kissed,  and  Miss 
Bliss  was  taken  round  the  waist  and  w^altzed 
up  and  down  tlie  passage  :  the  noise  we  nia<le 
w'as  terrific.  We  were  so  simple  in  those  days, 
tw'enty-five  years  ago  :  a  little  thing  gave  us 
great  pleasure.  Dr.  Kolbe  brought  us  the  good 
new's,  and  since  that  night  the  name  of  Dr. 
Kolbe  has  ever  been  held  by  us  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

Mr.  Murray’s  visit  to  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State  on  behalf  of  the  Huguenot  Seminary 
came  into  our  first  yeai'  ;  we  missed  him  sorely. 
Well  did  I  picture  to  myself  his  home-coming, 
and  the  welcome  that  was  given  to  him  on  his 
return.  He  came  like  a  conquering  hero,  laden 
with  spoil. 

Our  first  Anniversary  Day  did  not  escape  my 
memory.  It  dawned  very  hot  and  close,  but  we 
minded  not  the  heat.  We  w'ere  marched  in 
order  to  the  Dutch  Church,  where  the  closing 
exei’cises  of  the  first  year  were  solemnly  held. 
We  sat  in  front  of  the  i^ulpit,  the  church  w'as 
crowded  with  an  audience  veiw  much  interested 
in  the  Huguenot  Seminary.  I  recalled  the  dear 
faces  of  those  now  sainted  old  men  and  women, 
who  watclied  us  so  eagerly,  so  intently,  and  what 


is  more,  prayed  for  us  so  heartily  ;  if,  as 
Tennyson  says,  “  More  things  are  wrought  by 
pi'ayer  than  this  world  dreams  of,”  who  can 
tell  what  their  simple,  l:)elieving  prayers  have 
wrought  in  the  history  of  the  Seminary  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  many  recollections  that 
came  to  me,  and  I  have  put  them  dowm,  thinking 
thnt  they  may  touch  chords  of  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  others  who  gathered  in  the  White  House 
with  me,  twenty-five  years  ago. 

We  had  a  beautiful  time  during  that  first  year, 
we  worked,  we  scrubbed,  we  had  few  comforts, 
we  studied  very  hai'd,  we  played  very  hard,^  and 
we  were  very  happy  together,  but  back  of  it  all 
there  was  principle,  a  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
an  earnest  endeavour  to  do  right. 

And  now  shall  I  compare  the  things  that  were 
at  the  beginning,  with  the  things  that  are  no\v.'' 
It  would  be  very  unwise,  for  “  Comparisons  are 
odious,”  but  1  wonder  if  there  are  those  to-day 
who  will  contend  the  point  with  me,  when  1 
say  that  though  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
H'uguenot  College  was  visibly  laid  two  years 
ago,  it  was  virtually  laid  at  the  beginning  of 
things  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Marin  le  Kou.r, 


“  PAST  AND  PRESENT.” 


I  sank  into  bed  at  midnight, 

The  clock  was  striking  the  hour. 

And  the  moon  rose  over  the  village, 

Behind  the  Institute  tower. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 

I  had  gone  to  bed  at  10  p.m.. 

And  thought  my  end  was  nigh. 

But  now  until  twelve  I  work  at  night. 

Over  Plato  and  Horace  I  pore, 

But  nothing  whatever  evolves  from  my  lirain, 
Not  a  mark  am  I  able  to  score. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

I  felt  crushed  by  the  load  of  care. 

And  the  burden  of  Intermediate, 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

When  that  labour  at  length  was  ended. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  glee  ; 

But  now  the  shadows  of  B.A. 

Are  falling  over  me. 

L.  and  H.  Ir  Roux. 
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ATHLETICS  AT  THE  SEMINARY. 


Mens  sand  in  eovpore  sano  is  a  ti'ita  remark, 
but  yet  at  all  schools  it  needs  to  be  constantly  iin- 
pi’essed  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  ])upils.  Psych¬ 
ology  teaches  us  how  close  is  the  relation*  be¬ 
tween  mind  and  body.  To  do  the  best  intellectual 
work  we  must  have  strong  bodies  to  help  us.  It 
is  true  that  many  a  genius  has  left  a  record  to  the 
world  in  st^ite  of  ])oor  health — from  mere  sti'ength 
of  will-powei',  but  what  might  they  not  have 
accomplished  had  there  been  no  drawbacks  ? 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Seminary,  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  moi’e  to  in-door  calisthenics  than  to 
systematized  out-of-door  exercise.  There  were 
frequent  picnics,  often  including  the  study  of 
botany  specimens  or  geological  formation  as  well 
as  pleasure.  Then  croquet  became  the  fad,  ainl 
was  played  for  several  years  qxiite  regularly.  At 
the  same  time  simi)le  games  gave  the  girls  a  little 
exercise  in  running. 

Mrs.  Riddell  and  Miss  Collins  taught  calis¬ 
thenics  successfully  for  several  years.  After 
Coodnow  Hall  was  built,  the  exercises  were  carried 
on  there  twice  a  week,  until  it  was  found  that  the 
tread  of  marching  feet  was  weakening  the  walls. 
Then  it  was  stopped  and  drill  was  held  in  the 
class-rooms.  Sometimes  the  classes  could  be  seen 
out  of  doors,  marching,  swinging  clubs,  or  going 
through  the  dumb-bell  drill.  Public  calisthenic 
exhilhtions  were  often  given,  which  helped  to 
keep  u])  the  girls’  interest. 

In  1891  tennis  was  taken  up.  Two  courts  were 
made  down  by  the  river,  and  here,  every  day,  girls 
in  red  and  blue  gymnastic  dresses  loblied  the  ball 
over  the  net.  It  was  gala  day  when  the  courts 
were  opened.  Red  and  blue  hunting  was  artisti¬ 
cally  draped  about  the  trees,  and  Miss  Ferguson 
made  a  speech,  congratulating  the  girls  that  they 
had  now  an  opportunity  to  have  regular  exercise 
out  of  doors.  Miss  Thwaits  was  a  most  energetic 
seci-etary,  and  kept  up  the  girls’  enthusiasm  by 
holding  tournaments.  At  the  present  time  the 
desire  to  play  tennis  has  been  weakened  because 
of  certain  persistent  animals  called  moles,  who 
have  declared  their  rights  in  the  court,  and  do  not 
desire  to  be  disturbed  by  tennis  balls  and  players. 

In  189.0,  when  I  came  to  the  Seminary,  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  listlessness  and  lack  of 
enei-gy  among  the  girls.  Instead  of  taking  brisk 
and  vigorous  exercise,  they  were  seemingly  con¬ 
tent  to  walk  in  a  languid,  sauntering  fashion, 
dressed  up  in  their  best  clothes.  They  usually 
came  back  tired,  and  often  said  that  they  hated  to 
walk.  No  wonder  it  was  such  a  disagreeable 
duty,  and  that  they  invented  any  trifling  excuse  to 
get  rid  of  it,  when  it  lacked  the  spirit  and  vigour 
essential  to  make  it  helpful  and  pleasant.  The 
swing  was  the  only  form  of  exercise  which  seemed 
to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  if  you  counted  the 
many  times  it  broke  down  and  had  to  be  repaired. 


In  1896  a  new  interest  sprang  up  which  grew 
rapidly  and  still  continues  unabated.  If  you 
watched  closely  on  moonlight  nights  or  at  dusk, 
you  would  have  observed  smne  very  funnj"  sights, 
for  the  teachers  were  learning  to  ride  an  old, 
rickety,  cushion-tired  (?)  wheel.  There  was  great 
admiration  expressed  at  the  time  foi-  the  pluck  and 
endurance  and  patience  of  the  victims  of  this 
bicycle,  on  account  of  its  manifold  whims  and 
evident  desires  to  make  its  admirers  cripples.  The 
cushion-tyre  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  .Just 
as  the  bicycle  might  have  been  decided  to  go  in  a 
wobbly  straightforward  way,  forgetting  for  the 
time  that  there  were  such  things  as  trees  or  sluits, 
the  rider  vvould  discover  that  the  f/rcr/ wheels  had 
<lropped  their  tyres.  Then  a  string  had  to  be 
procured  to  tie  them  on  again.  It  was  a  hard  ex¬ 
perience,  Init  now  those  devotees  of  that  eccentric 
wheel  are  champion  riders.  At  present  we  have 
over  thirty-five  fair  cyclists,  owming  wheels,  while 
a  much  larger  number  know  how  to  ride  their 
neighbours  wheels.  We  really  have  a  Bicycle 
House,  with  stalls  for  each  machine,  where  they 
are  kept  and  cleaned  for  a  trifling  recompense. 
Long  may  the  bicycle  reign,  for  it  has  allowed 
women  and  girls  to  share  in  the  healthy  out-of- 
door  life  of  their  brothers,  and  given  them  better 
health.  Now  we  see  rosy  cheeks  instead  of  paD 
ones,  and  the  girls  are  better  fitted  to  study  their 
Greek  and  mathematics  after  a  spin  along  the  good 
roads  of  Wellington  ;  there  are  fewer  headaches 
and  ills  among  the  patrons  of  the  bicjmle.  Six¬ 
teen  members  of  the  faculty  ride  the  wheel,  and 
thus  encourage  the  girls  to  do  likewise. 

In  March,  1897,  a  new  development  in  athletics 
took  place.  Basketball,  a  new  American  game, 
was  started  and  played,  for  the  first  time,  in  South 
Africa,  in  our  Seminary  grounds.  The  field  was 
laid  out  east  of  the  Model  School,  and  here  the 
pole  was  planted  at  opposite  ends  of  the  field,  cor¬ 
responding  to  goal  posts  in  football.  In  truth,  the 
game  is  similar  to  football,  with  guards,  backs, 
centres,  and  forwards  placed  over  the  field,  but 
instead  of  kicking,  the  football  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  On  the  poles  two  baskets  of  netted  cord 
were  suspended  with  their  mouths  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  field  was  in  a  rectangular  form, 
about  60  x  70  feet,  and  boundary  lines  were 
marked.  A  club  was  formed  with  about  50  mem¬ 
bers.  Five  teams  were  formed  of  eleven  mem¬ 
bers  each,  taking  the  different  colours  Red, 
Yellow,  White,  Peacock-blue,  and  Pink  to  distin¬ 
guish  them.  During  the  first  year  the  game 
aroused  great  enthusiasm,  which  culminated  in  a 
hot  contest  between  the  Red  and  Yellow  for  the 
Championship.  The  grounds  were  festively  deco¬ 
rated  with  red  and  yellow  bunting,  even  the  poles 
being  wound  with  the  colours.  Many  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  wore  knots  of  red  or  yellow,  according  to 
their  partisanship.  The  first  match  game  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  Yellows  by  several  points. 
The  next  week  there  was  played  the  best  game  of 
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the  season.  There  was  great  excitement,  for  the 
Reds  were  determined  to  win.  As  the  girls  strug¬ 
gled  after  the  ball,  running  to  and  fro  over  the 
field,  it  was  a  pretty  sight,  for  every  girl  had  her 
hair  tied  with  her  team’s  colour  and  wore  a  neck¬ 
tie  of  the  same.  It  was  very  evenly  played,  for 
when  time  was  called  at  the  end  of  the  second 
half,  the  teams  had  tied  in  their  score,  and  so  it 
was  a  drawn  game.  The  third  game  was  won  by 
Yellows,  and  they  were  cheered  by  the  Reds,  for 
the  team  played  well.  Great  credit  was  given  to 
their  able  captain.  Miss  Millie  Cleghorn,  who  had 
inspired  her  team  to  do  splendid  team-work. 
During  the  present  season  there  has  been  less  inte¬ 
rest,  dne  somewhat  to  the  bicycle  enthnsiasm. 
The  teams  consist  now  of  nine  members,  which 
are  placed  more  easily  on  the  field.  But  as  teams 
have  l^een  formed  at  Rondebosch,  Stellenbosch,  and 
Paarl,  there  may  develop  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  which 
will  make  basketball  a  lasting  game,  as  football  is 
with  our  brothers.  Basketball  is  to  be  played 
only  in  the  football  season,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  games  known.  It  exercise  all  the 
mu.scles  of  the  body,  and  trains  a  girl  to  be  active 
in  her  movements,  deft  of  hand,  quick-sighted, 
with  a  ready  and  clear  judgment  and  precision. 
One  always  has  a  good  appetite  after  a  game,  and 
it  gives  great  pleasure  to  all  the  players.  A  short 
time  before  basket-ball  was  started  a  casual 
l)asser-by  might  have  seen  every  afternoon  a 
handful  of  girls  trying  to  play  cricket  with  a 
paraffin  tin  for  a  wicket  and  a  club  for  a  bat. 
Their  initial  attempts  were  crowned  with  success, 
for  now  the  Seminary  has  a  flourishing  Cricket 
Club.  The  numbers  are  limited,  in  order  to  keej) 
the  club  alive.  Miss  Cleghorn  again  was  the 
prime  movei-,  and  kei)t  the  girls  aroused  and  eager 
to  become  good  cricket  i)layers.  Miss  Effie  Law- 
ton  won  great  renown  as  our  chami)ion  cricket 
player,  making  some  sijlendid  scores  in  runs.  The 
Club  have  had  three  matches  against  the  Boys’ 
Club,  when  the  young  men  were  handicapped  by 
having  to  use  onlj"  their  left  hand,  and  to  bat  with 
pick-axe  handles.  The  first  time  the  girls  won 
l)y  seven  runs  and  eight  wickets.  In  the  second, 
the  boys  claimed  the  victory  by  about  twenty 
runs.  On  Ajjril  12,  the  third  match  was  held,  and 
it  was  drawn  before  the  girls  had  finished  their 
second  innings,  but  the  boj’s  were  ahead  so  fai'. 
A  supper  was  given  by  both  teams  at  the  close, 
where  toasts  were  I'esponded  to  and  compliments 
exchanged. 

Last  October  a  Eield  Day  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Seminary,  which  we  hope  to  keep  up  every  year. 
A  Wednesday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the 
sjjorts,  and  a  good  pi'ogramme  was  carried  out. 
Some  of  the  events  were  as  follows  : — Hurdle 
race,  high  jumjJ,  broad  jump,  slow  bicycle,  egg 
and  spoon,  hopping,  jjotato  race,  thread  the  needle, 
throwing  the  cricket  ball,  100  yards  run,  and  walk. 
There  was  a  tug-of-war  between  Murray  Hall  and 
^^hite  House,  which  was  won  easily  by  the  latter, 


Those  who  entered  for  the  sports  paid  a  small  fee. 
Louise  Albertyn  made  a  record  of  11  feet  inches 
in  the  broad  jump.  At  the  close  of  the  sports 
Miss  Ferguson  and  Miss  Bliss  decorated  the  win¬ 
ners  of  tiie  first  and  second  places  with  pretty  red 
badges  for  first  and  yellow  for  second  prize.  Miss 
Ferguson  made  a  very  nice  speech,  encouraging 
the  girls  in  a  love  for  physical  exercise,  like  that 
of  the  Greeks  of  old. 

And  so  the  interest  is  growing  gradually,  and 
the  girls  are  realizing  more  and  more  what  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  body,  to  keep  it  in  perfect 
condition.  We  need  a  Gymnasium  to  give  girls 
of  weak  strength  a  chance  to  develop  their 
muscles.  A  fund  towards  it  has  already  been 
started,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Alumnae 
will  help  in  building  it  for  the  sake  of  their 
daughters  when  they  come  to  the  Seminary  and 
College.  Some  girls  need  such  a  place  as  a  safety- 
valve  for  their  spirits,  and  all  would  be  happier 
and  better  if  the  gymnasium  were  here.  Let  us 
all  work  in  order  it  may  come  soon. 

F.  A. 

PLAIN  TALES  OF  ILLS. 


“You’re  a  delicate  student,”  Nui'se Webster  said, 

“  And  you  suffei'  from  aches  galore. 

You’ve  headaches  and  backaches,  toothaches  and 
chills, 

'I'liere’s  something  wi'ong  at  the  coi-e.” 

“In  my  youth,”  to  Nurse  Webster  the  student 
replied, 

“  1  bareheaded  strolled  in  the  sun, 

I  left  my  goloshes  at  home  when  it  rained, 

My  umlirella’s  frail  frame  was  undone.” 

“  Then  save  up  youi'  money,”  Nurse  Webster 
replied, 

“  And  spend  it  no  longer  on  trash  ; 

To  squander  your  health  in  the  spring-time  of  life 
Is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rash.” 

“  In  my  youth,”  to  Nurse  Webster,  the  student 
went  on, 

“  I  ate  at  all  liours  of  the  day, 

I  continued  this  practice  week  in  and  week  out. 
The  penalty  iioiv  I  must  pay.” 

“  Such  habits  are  ruinous,”  answered  the  nurse, 

“  As  common  sense  ought  to  have  told  you, 
’Tis  a  wonder,  a  marvel  I  cannot  explain. 

That  the  /non its  doth  not  yet  enfold  you.” 

“  My  gloves  and  my  shoes  I  wore  sizes  too  small,” 
Most  mournfully  faltered  the  student. 

“  I  sacrificed  comfort  to  fashion  and  style  ” — 

Refrain  from  the  nurse — “  How  imprudent  !  ” 

“Nurse  Webster,  Nurse  Webster,”  the  student  ex¬ 
claimed, 

“  Of  my  blunders  I’ve  made  full  confession, 
And  from  henceforth  for  ever  I  solemnly  vow 
From  such  perilous  habits  secession.” 

L.  and  H.  le  Boax, 
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SUMMAEY  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENTS  AT  PRESENT. 

The  ideal  whicli  inspired  the  early  teache)'S  of 
the  Huguenot  Seminary  was  the  vision  of  a  young 
woman  well-rounded  and  thoi’oughly  equipped  for 
life’s  duties.  The  same  desiri'  actuates  the  in¬ 
structors  now'  in  the  various  dejiai'tments  of  the 
Seminary  and  College.  Although,  in  general,  the 
teaching  in-e]iares  pu])iLs  for  the  various  Univer¬ 
sity  Examinations,  each  dei)artnient  strives  to  do 
more.  Bi  owming  bids  us  “  let  our  reacli  exceed 
our  grasp,”  and,  as  this  is  tlie  experience  of  every 
tine  teacher,  a  summary  of  the  w'ork  done  w'ould 
be  incomplete  did  it  not  recognize  the  unattained 
ideal. 

In  Music  and  Art  the  instructors  are  compara¬ 
tively  free  to  cari'y  out  their  particular  ambitions, 
each  in  her  owm  field.  Realizing,  as  the  teacher 
in  art  does,  that  drawing  is  an  essential  not  alone 
in  jiainting  but  equally  in  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences,  careful  instruction  is  given  in 
drawing  from  nature,  models,  and  memory.  Both 
oil  and  water-colour  painting  are  taiiglit  to  enihu- 
siastic  classes,  while  some  of  the  moi'e  advanced 
pupils  study  marqueterie  and  poker  w'ork. 

All  lovers  of  music  wdll  rejoice  to  find  that  this 
department  is  impi-oving.  Most  pupils  in  music 
devote  an  hour  a  day  to  practice  and  liave  two 
lessons  a  w'eek.  As  music  is  an  art,  not  a  i^astime, 
the  teachers  ai-e  striving  to  cultivate  in  their  jjupils 
a  love  for  the  classical  composers,  Schubert,  Beeth¬ 
oven  and  Mozart  being  among  those  studied. 
Stress  is  laid  on  a  pupil’s  individual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  masterpiece.  The  pupils  are  not  drilled 
to  play  a  few  pieces,  l)ut  to  read  music  (juickly, 
and  are  so  inspired  to  love  it  that  after  leaving 
school  they  will  continue  to  study. 

In  the  department  of  Philosophy,  Logic  and 
Psychology  are  taught  preparatory  to  the  Litei-ary 
B.A.  The  aim  in  both  studies  is  not  alone  to  aid 
the  student  to  master  the  assigned  text,  but  to  in¬ 
spire  her  with  a  desire  to  make  original  research, 
especiallj'  in  the  jtrovince  of  Psychology. 

South  Africa  offers  so  rich  a  field  for' the  study 
of  Botany  that  tlie  pupils  pursue  this  science  for 
four  years.  The  work  consists  of  courses  in  syste¬ 
matic  and  comparative  Botany,  M<')rphology,  and 
Histology.  In  the  B.A.  piejtaratory  classes  great 
use  is  made  of  the  microscope.  One  has  only  to 
see  the  students  scouring  the  fields  for  specimens 
or  busily  engaged  with  the  microscope  to  be 
assured  of  their  interest  in  South  African  flora. 

Alfhough  the  building  used  as  the  laboratory 
for  the  department  of  Physics  is  very  inadequate, 
the  ajaparatus  is  excellent.  Six  students  are  pur¬ 
suing  this  study  in  the  Scientific  B.A.  course,  and 
find  that  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics 
offer  them  many  a  problem. 

The  w'ork  in  Mathematics  includes  the  study  of 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Geome¬ 


trical  Conics.  The  study  of  the  exact  sciences 
does  not  offer,  perhaps,  so  fruitful  a  field  for 
original  methods  of  instruction,  but  the  pupil 
fimis  ample  scope  for  her  genius  in  deductions 
and  original  applications  of  the  principles. 

English,  Dutch,  German,  and  French  are 
taught.  There  are  few  advanced  students  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  French,  but  many  pupils  wisely  take  the 
higher  courses  in  Dutch.  Th;  classes'  are  con¬ 
ducted  entirelj’  in  the  language,  and  .some  of  the 
young  ladies  sit  at  a  table  in  the  dining-room 
where  only  Dutch  is  spoken.  The  Taal  Bond 
examinations  have  tended  to  arouse  increased 
interest  in  the  study  of  this  language,  the  know'- 
ledge  of  w'hich  is  .so  important  at  the  Cape. 

It  is  indeed  necessary  that  the  work  done  in 
English  should  be  thorough  and  scholarly.  Stress 
is  laid  on  the  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
reading  of  English  in  the  more  elementary  classes, 
while  grammar,  including  analysis  and' parsing, 
receives  due  attention.  As  the  pupil  advances,  a 
general  study  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture  is  required,  while  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
w'ork  of  some  assigned  authors.  Essav  w'riting 
wdsely  receives  much  attention,  and  the  themes 
are  chosen  so  that  the  student  is  led  to  express  her¬ 
self  clearly  and  forcibly  on  a  wdde  range  of  sub¬ 
jects.  As  a  love  for  good  literature  is  best  culti¬ 
vated  in  youth,  the  pujtils  are  constantly  urged  to 
leave  the  beaten  track  of  assigned  work  and  roam 
in  the  attractive  fields  of  general  literature.  The 
I'eading-rooin  at  Muri'ay  Hall  and  the  College 
library,  one  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  in  Cum¬ 
mings  Hall,  tend  to  create  in  the  pupil  a  love  for 
the  best  authors. 

The  library  needs  additions  in  all  its  de2mrt- 
inents,  ^jossibly  its  lack  is  most  sorely  felt  in  the 
field  of  the  Classics.  In  order  to  prejjare  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  easy  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  the  instructor  needs  many  texts  available 
for  class  use  in  sight  translation.  Greek  and  Latin, 
usually  considered  dead  languages,  can  l)e  made 
to  live  by  a  wdse  use  of  ma^ts,  casts,  and  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  life  and  manners  of  the  people. 
Here  also  the  department  feels  its  need.  Not- 
w'ithstanding  these  limitations  much  enthusiasm 
has  been  aroused  in  the  Classics  by  the  use  of  the 
inductive  method  of  study.  The  j^upils  are  not 
taught  the  dry  rules  of  grammar  and  afterward 
introduced  to  authors,  but  from  reading  easy 
selections  in  Latin  and  Greek  they  learn  the  neces¬ 
sary  forms  and  constructions.  This  method  is 
revolutionizing  the  first  years  in  the  study  of 
the  Classics. 

That  the  various  de2)artments  are  accomplishing 
worthy  results  has  been  proven  by  the  University 
Examinations.  Everj’  lover  of  true  education  for 
the  daughters  of  South  Africa  will  wdsh  for  the 
Hupienot  College  and  Seminary  ever  greater  ju-os- 
l^erity  and  the  raising  uj)  of  many  friends  to  more 
richly  eciuip  her  for  her  w'ork. 

H.  J.  du  Toil. 
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THE  ADVICE  THAT  FAILED. 


“  \Yon't  you  wovk  a  little  harder  ?  ’’  said  a  teaeliei' 
to  a  lass, 

An  exam,  is  just  before  you,  and  you’re  bottom  of 
the  class. 

See  how  eagerly  and  anxiously  the  other  students 
strive. 

They’re  a  credit  to  their  college,  won’t  you  try  to 
look  alive  ? 

Will  you,  won’t  you,  will  you,  won’t  you, 
won’t  you  look  alive  ? 

Will  you,  won’t  you,  will  you,  won’t  you, 
won’t  you  look  alive  ?  ” 

Y’ou  can  really  have  no  notion  how  delightful  it 
will  be. 

When  your  hood  is  put  around  you  and  you  re 
given  your  degree.” 

But  the  lass  replied,  “  Oh  no,  oh  no,”  and  gave  her 
head  a  jerk. 

Not  all  the  hoods  nor  all  the  gowns  would  make 
her  harder  work. 

Would  not,  could  not,  would  not,  could  not, 
could  not  harder  work. 

Would  not,  could  not,  would  not,  could  not, 
could  not  harder  work, 

“  What  matter  trifling  headaches  ?  ”  the  wily  Prof, 
replied, 

“  If  only  you  sutficient  marks  to  win  a  pass  prcj- 
vide. 

You  do  not  know  the  latent  power  that  in  your 
brain  doth  lurk, 

S<j  only  do  applv  yourself  and  really  start  to  work. 

Will  you.  won’t  you,  will  you,  won’t  you, 
won’t  vou  harder  work  !' 

Will  you,  'won’t  you,  will  you,  won’t  you, 
w'on’t  you  harder  wmrk  ” 

L.  and  H.  lo  Roax. 

A  VOICE  FROM  GOODNOW  HALL- 

I  cannot  allow  the  Huguenot  Annual  of  1898  to 
be  pulflished  without  having  a  voice  in  the  matter, 
and  surely  I  am  entitled  to  this  because  of  mj 
superior  age,  varied  experience,  and  unquestioned 
importance,  but  most  of  all  because  of  the  honoured 
friend  whose  name  I  bear,  through  whose  generos- 
itv  I  came  as  a  gift  to  the  daughters  of  this  land 

'For  the  benefit  of  those  few  unenlightened 
minds  wdio  are  not  acquainted  with  my  early 
history,  I  beg  to  remark  that  my  timbers  have 
come  all  the  way  from  that  strange  and  distant 
country  knowm  in  ordinary  conversation  as 
“  Y'ankeeland.”  But  I  must  not  linger  over  the 
voyage,  or  the  sudden  immersion  of 
my  wood- work  in  the  wuters  of  Table  Bay.  I  will 
pass  over  the  months  w^hich  elapsed  between  that 
incident  and  the  eventful  Saturday  morning  in 


October,  188G,  when  I  was  opened  for  the  use  of 
the  Huguenot  Seminary.  Since  then  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  studying  human  nature,  for 
my  life  has  been  anything  but  lonely.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  thronging  up  my  stair-ways  to 
meetings  of  all  kinds — Keswuck  conventions, 
Christian  Endeavour  conferences,  socials,  lectures, 
entertainments.  I  have  smiled  upon  crowds  who 
have  assembled  lieneath  my  roof  in  the  interest  of 
Missions,  the  Temperance  cause,  or  the  Students’ 
Christian  Association,  or  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  earnest  discourses  of  Hev.  Andrew 
Murray  and  Rev.  Geo.  Ferguson,  who  from 
Sal)l)ath  to  Sabbath  for  many  years  have  swayed 
the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  students.  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  wise  woi’ds  of  sucl)  occasional  speakers 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abraham,  Dr.  Cameron,  oi-  Di-. 
Walker.  I  have  felt  my  heart  throb  with  the 
music  of  the  renowme<l  violinist  Remenyi,  the 
songs  of  the  “  Jubilee  Singers,  ”  and  “  African 
Choir.  ” 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  interesting  ceremonies  which  have 
been  performed  within  my  wtdls.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  no  other  building  in  my  immediate 
vicinity  can  Itoast  of  three  weddings.  September 
20,  1887,  is  a  day  which  will  never  be  forgotten — 
the  wedding  day  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Cummings  and 
Mr.  Gamble.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Rev.  ^Mr.  Ferguson  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  door  through  which  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  entered  was  draped  with  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  I  was  prouder 
of  the  beautiful  rockery  which  had  been  erected 
on  my  platform.  The  time  is  passing  and  I  mu"t 
hasten  on  the  second  wedding,  that  of  Miss  H.  Clark 
and  Dr.  du  Toit,  which  took  place  July  1st,  18'.I7. 
MMuld  that  I  had  space  to  describe  the  scene  in 
ail  its  beauty — the  ai'ch  below  which  the  bride 
and  l)ridegroom  stood,  the  wedding  l)ell  of  calla- 
liiies  which  hung  above  their  heads,  the  wedding 
cake  cut  in  the  ante-room,  and  the  wedding  pre¬ 
sents  exhibited  in  the  class-room  below.  The 
bride’s  opinion  of  the  ceremony  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repeating.  The  third  wedding  was  that 
of  two  members  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

But  all  my  memoi-ies  are  not  bright  ones.  More 
than  once  has  the  voice  of  sorrow  been  heard 
within  my  walls,  more  than  once  has  the  long 
line  of  mournm'S  streamed  from  my  doors,  follow¬ 
ing  the  coffin  to  the  quiet  church-yard. 

Though  my  first  floor  works  six  days  in  the 
week,  my  upper  half  is  quite  as  important.  All  who 
have  visited  me  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
used  every  Sunday  as  a  place  of  worship,  and 
every  school  morning  for  Devotions.  Moreover, 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  the  very  plaster  on 
my  walls  has  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the  sighs 
of  those  unfortunates  who,  doomed  by  cruel  fate, 
have  assembled  for  trial  beneath  my  vaulted  roof. 
As  the  years  pass  by  with  their  quiet  steps  I  notice 
that  the  examinations  are  steadily  increasing  in 
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length  and  in  difficulty,  and  the  candidates  in 
numbers.  My  sympathies  are  increasing  likewise. 

To  an  ordinary  ol)server  the  classes  which  meet 
in  my  lower  half  may  seem  much  alike,  luit  to 
me  there  is  a  great  individuality.  Some  treat  my 
furniture  with  due  consideration  and  respect ;  the 
names  of  others,  1  must  sorrowfully  confess,  are 
not  to  be  found  onlj^  in  the  school  and  college  re¬ 
gisters.  Some  classes  are  dull,  almost  uninterest¬ 
ing  ;  the  members  seem  l.)owed  <lown  with  the 
weight  either  of  knowledge  or  of  ignorance  (which 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain)  ;  their  faces 
are  grave  and  preoccupied.  Others  again  are 
bright  and  active,  the  very  room  seems  pervaded 
with  the  character  of  its  inmates.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  last  year’s  Senior  matriculation  class,  how 
1  loved  it  !  On  the  rare  occasions  of  birthdays, 
short  lessons,  and  holidays,  even  the  dullest  class¬ 
room  becomes  for  the  space  of  some  short  seconds 
the  scene  of  mirth  and  excitement. 

Those  on  the  lirst  floor  are  daily  wrestling  with 
unknown  quantities,  in  Latin  or  Algebra,  as  the 
case  may  be,  grappling  with  the  wraiths  of  dead 
languages  or  the  bodies  of  living.  The  unfortunate 
victim,  with  pointer  (used  as  either  a  support  or 
a  demonstrator),  grasped  firmlj"  in  one  hand,  pain¬ 
fully  wends  her  way  through  a  maze  of  angles. 
Vegetables  of  all  sorts  and  shapes  are  dissected 
and  examined  in  the  science  room.  In  the  ai-t 
region  behind,  lumshes  and  pencils  are  busily 
plied.  Simultaneously  the  dulcet  sounds  emitted 
from  a  long  succession  of  victims  a1,)ove,  creep 
into  the  ears  of  victims  l^elow  from  early  morn 
till  dewy  eve. 

In  spite  of  the  newly  erected  “Drill  Hall”  my 
renown  and  occupation  have  in  no  wise  diminish¬ 
ed,  indeed  they  seem  to  have  increased  with  the 
capacity  of  my  upper  half.  It  is  impossilile  for 
me  to  prophesy  how  long  my  life  may  last,  butl 
liad  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out. 

.4.  1)  lit  hie. 


OUR  TOUR  AWHEEL. 


Bicycle  trips  are  much  in  vogue  at  present. 
We  read  with  much  interest  the  accounts  of 
journeys  through  Spain,  and  Norway,  and  over 
the  Alps.  Why  not  a  trip  through  parts  of  the 
Karoo  ?  So  thought  a  few  choice  spirits  who 
gathered  on  the  stoep  of  “  Clairvaux  ”  to  discuss 
the  coming  vacation.  In  story-books  we  And 
often  :  “No  sooner  said  than  done  ;  ”  but  it  is 
not  alwaj's  so  in  real  life. 

June  came  with  its  usual  cheerful  rains,  kind 
friends  warned  us,  entreated  i;s,  and  finally  bade 
us  “  good-bye  ”  when  we  were  ready  to  depart ; 
but  we  were  considerate  enough  to  do  so  at 
midnight,  when  we  entered  the  up-country  train 
bound  for  Prince  Albert  Roads  Station.  “  Hilari¬ 
ous  ”  would  not  have  expressed  our  state  of  niincl 


that  night,  as  we  set  out.  One  of  the  young  men 
who  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  declared  that  all 
would  be  well  when  once  we  reached  the  Karoo  : 
“  There  is  alwa3'S  sunshine  there,  and  beautiful 
blue  skies.”  The  following  morning  we  cheer¬ 
fully  prepared  breakfast.  If  3'ou  have  never  made 
tea  aboard  a  train  j’ou  should  do  so.  First  3'ou 
must  heat  your  saucepan  of  water  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  turn  it  over  into  your  lap  ;  next  break 
jmur  bottle  of  alcohol,  your  only  fuel  for  3’our 
stove  ;  by  this  time  things  will  begin  to  go  all 
right,  and  continue  so  until  vmu  have  finished 
eating,  when  you  must  gather  the  remnant  of 
food,  and  throw  it  with  much  vigour  out  of  the 
window,  which  will  not  be  open. 

The  sun  was  doing  its  best  when  we  reached 
our  destination,  and  the  day  was  a  fine  one  for 
our  inaugural  ride.  A  wondering  crowd  watched 
our  departure  from  the  platform  :  “  Are  you 

not  afraid  you’ll  tumble  off  ?  ”  the^'  inquired, 
as  we  mounted  our  “  wheels.”  We  proved  to 
them  we  were  not  by  riding  away.  “  Well,  it 
looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  snow,”  was  their 
parting  shot.  But  even  that  did  not  make  us  fall 
off,  and  we  left  them  staring  as  we  disappeared 
over  the  veld. 

“  It  is  one  o’clock,  and  we  have  twenty-eight 
miles  before  us  !  ”  announced  our  courier. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  but  we  were  speeding  through 
the  heat  and  sand,  over  the  hills,  and  clown  into 
the  valleys,  and  enjoying  it,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  crjq  and  the  next  moment  we  were  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  whirling  cloud  of  sand.  We  clung 
to  our  “  wheels,”  but  in  vain  ;  some  of  us  were 
lifted  off,  and  found  ourselves  face  down  in  the 
road  with  everything  flying  over  our  heads,  as  it 
seemed.  In  a  moment,  the  air  cleai-ed,  and  raising 
our  heads  we  saw  two  of  om-  hats  playing  “  tag  ” 
waj*  off  over  the  veld. 

After  a  breathing-spell  to  find  out  whether 
anyone  was  missing,  we  rode  on  and  did  not  stop 
until  we  felt  like  having  our  afternoon  tea  by  the 
roadside.  What  was  our  dismay  to  find  that  the 
l)asket  containing  alcohol-stove',  kettle,  and  tea 
had  been  blown  away  by  the  whirlwind  !  So  we 
needs  must  stop  at  the  half-way  house  and  pro- 
saicalh’  order  our  tea. 

The  first  ride  over  the  Karoo,  hot.  dusty,  tired 
though  we  were,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the 
trip.  Never  was  there  such  a  beautiful  sunset  as, 
standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  we  turned  out 
faces  to  the  west,  and  silentH’  gazed  at  a  distant 
vision  of  the  celestial  city,  behind  the  golden- 
tipped  clouds  in  a  sea  of  rose-tined  snow,  with 
the  blue  skj'  above  it.  And  the  silence  of  the 
Karoo  !  We  had  read  of  it  ;  now  we  heard  it. 

When  the  lights  of  Prince  Albert  appeared  we 
were  glad  to  see  them,  for  we  were  weaiw.  A 
good  supper,  hot  baths,  and  a  good  night’s  rest 
made  us  forget  that  we  had  aching  feet  a  fe\\' 
hours  before. 
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After  breakfast  we  felt  we  must  ride  out  of  the 
town  with  as  much  eclat  as  possible  ;  for  were  we 
uot  the  first  lady  bicyclists  to  try  the  famous 
Zwartberg-  *  Pass  ?  It  commeuced  to  raiu  slightly. 
Our  courier  said  we  must  drive  in  a  “CapeWrt  ” 
which  had  been  hired  to  carry  our  “  wheels  ” 
over  the  mountain.  We  demurred  at  this 
ignominious  starting  forth.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  not  absolutely  kept  at  home  was 
present  at  the  setting-out  to  offer  advice  and 
warning,  of  as  many  kinds  as  were  })eople  present. 
Like  one  distracted  our  courier  rushed  about  and 
finally  decreed  :  “  Everyone  shall  ride.”  To 

expedite  matters  two  of  the  ladies  with  their 
bicycles  were  bundled  into  the  beautiful  ark  of 
a  cart,  with  its  fiery,  bony  steeds,  and  waited  for 
the  others,  only  to  see  all  ride  off  on  their 
wheels,  gaily  waving  a  “good-bye,”  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  two  left  behind. 

The  pass  was  terrible.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  We  had  been  warned  by  the  minister 
in  Wellington,  and  all  kind  friends  at  Prince 
Albert  had  declared  we  would  never  make  it.  We 
would  not  have  missed  the  fine  scenery  for  any 
warnings.  The  beautiful  kloofs  through  which 
we  passed,  the  strange  windings  of  the  road,  with 
the  views,  and  the  weird  freaks  of  Nature  in  rock 
and  tree,  well  re])aid  us  for  the  fatigue  of  the 
climb. 

At  noon  we  reached  a  tiny  house  where  lived 
a  sturdy  old  Scotchman.  Wishing  to  write  some 
word  from  this  elevated  and  romantic  place,  to 
our  anxious  friends  at  home,  we  asked  the  name 
of  the  cottage.  “  This  house,”  said  the  old  man, 
while  he  handed  us  steaming  coffee,  as  we  sat 
around  his  one  “  best  room,”  “  why  just  say 
McClune  lives  here  !  ”  So  in  the  house  where 
McClune  lives,  we  rested,  and  watched  a  sudden 
snow-storm  whirl  about  the  stoep,  or  threw  scraps 
to  “  Tempest,”  a  beautiful  collie. 

Starting  on  our  downward  journey  we  turned 
the  corner  of  a  jutting  rock,  and  stretching  for 
miles  below  us  lay  the  beautiful  district  of 
Oudtshoorn,  with  its  richly-tinted  fields.  The 
view  was  magnificent  ! 

We  stopped  that  night  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mountains,  at  the  Cango  Hotel — pretentious  only 
in  name,  and  after  our  day  of  physical  labour 
indulged  in  a  little  relaxation  called  “  Ui) 
Jenkins ! ” 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  Cango  Caves,  where 
we  had  to  crawl  sometimes  through  holes  no 
larger  than  we  were  to  see  most  wonderful 
stalactite  castles.  The  light  cast  by  our  flickering 
candles  made  the  scene  very  weird,  but  how 
beautiful  it  all  became  when  the  guide  suddenly 
burned  the  wire  he  carried,  and  the  delicate 
spirals,  curious  columns,  and  fantastic  roof  glit¬ 
tered  and  shone  like  diamonds.  There  were  the 
Bridal  Chamber,  the  Pulpit,  King  Solomon’s 
*  Black  Mountain. 


Mines,  and  numberless  labyrinthine  passages,  in 
all  of  which  tlie  guide  took  the  keenest  delight, 
and  jn'oudly  explained  the  ])eauties  and  tine 
points  of  each,  continually  warning  us  ;  “  Eyes 
on,  hands  off,”  and  watching  us  so  closely  that 
we  could  not  furtively  slii)  a  column  or  roof  into 
our  pockets  as  we  all  had  a  desire  to  do.  The 
whole  interior  of  the  mountain  is  evidently 
honey-combed  with  these  chambers,  and  they 
must  not  only  ))e  centuries  old,  but  must  have 
been  discovered  many  years  ago,  as  evidenced  by 
the  old  Hottentot  and  Bushmen  paintings  on  the 
walls  at  the  entrance  of  the  caves. 

After  two  hours  spent  inside  the  earth,  we  came 
out  to  find  it  raining,  but  we  must  push  on,  so 
we  turned  our  faces  towards  Oudtshoorn.  The 
rain  and  the  mud  grew  worse.  The  young  men 
said  we  must  walk,  but  two  of  the  ladies,  perhaps 
because  they  were  Americans,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  obey  man  properly,  said  “  \Ye’ll  ride.” 
They  changed  their  minds,  however,  while  sitting 
meditating  in  the  thick  mud,  beneath  their  wheels 
and  luggage.  So  we  trudged  on,  scraping  ofi’  mud 
every  five  minutes,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
move  the  wheels.  Still  it  rained,  and  “  was 
depressing  weather.”  Some  Kaffirs  appeared, 
and  were  hired  to  push  the  bicycles,  while  we 
walked.  To  all  appearances  this  was  a  veritable 
Kaffir-trekking.  We  had  only  twenty  miles  to 
walk,  and  when  through  the  darkness  we  saw  the 
parsonage-door  open,  and  the  pleasant  face  of 
Rev.  George  Murray,  who  with  most  kindly 
hospitality  welcomed  us,  all  our  trials  were 
forgotten,  and  after  all  this  had  been  one  of  the 
most  novel  days  of  the  trip. 

On  the  next  day  we  turned  the  Parsonage- 
grounds  into  a  bicycle-repairshop,  with  de¬ 
tachments  to  work  on  the  wheels  and  mud-covered 
clothing.  Muth  hard  lal)our  we  finished  by  din¬ 
ner  time.  I  wish  I  might  recount  all  we  did  and 
saw  while  in  that  ))ig  house  full  of  people,  how 
we  visited  ostrich-farms  Avith  over  twelve  hundred 
birds,  what  enjoyment  we  found  in  being  set  at 
large  in  an  orange-groAe  to  enjoy  its  luscious 
fruit,  the  tennis-tea  we  went  to,  and  the  en¬ 
tertainments  we  had  OA^er  the  library-fire. 

All  good  times  must  end,  and  we  thought  the 
three  ideasantest  days  of  our  trip  Avere  passed,  but 
there  vA^eremore  to  come.  Accompanied  a  distance 
by  some  of  the  parsonage-party,  Ave  left  Oudtshoorn 
on  a  beautiful  morning.  The  air  AAns  very  AA^arm, 
but  as  we  looked  at  the  distant  mountains  AA^e 
saAV  them  covered  Avith  snoAv,  Avhich  had  fallen 
the  day  we  came  through  the  ZAAau'tberg  Pass. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  Ave  fell  in  with  a 
very  primitiA'e  Avedding-party.  We  put  oui’selves 
at  the  head  and,  acting  as  A-anguard,  escorted  it 
seA^eral  miles.  Just  behind  us  AA^ere  the  carts 
of  the  bridal-party,  and  next  came  on  horse-back 
men  in  their  shirt-sleeves  for  coolness.  As  the 
day  was  a  fine  one  we  enjoyed  the  thirty-eight 
miles  of  good  road,  and  the  people  we  met. 
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We  l)egan.  to  grow  thirsty,  so  stopped  at  a  tiny 
two-i’ooined  miidliouse,  to  ask  for  Avater.  Tavo 
young  Boers  received  us  royally.  While  Ave  were 
drinking  the  AA^ater  from  clean  tumblers,  one 
young  felloAv  disappeared,  but  soon  returned 
Avith  a  dish  of  home-cured  raisins.  When  we 
ha<l  refreshed  ourselves  Avith  these,  Avater,  soap 
and  toAvels  were  brought.  As  only  one  of  our 
party  spoke  Dutch  most  of  our  conversation  aavis 
carried  on  in  pantomime,  and  thus  Ave  all 
conveyed  our  thanks  to  our  kind  hosts.  We  used 
“  banje  lekker  ”  *  freely  as  that  was  all  Ave  kneAv. 

The  old  Avomen  Avould  come  to  the  doors,  or 
peer  over  the  fences  at  us,  regarding  us  curiously 
from  beneath  their  “  kapjes.”  t 

“  Is  jy  niet  bang  dat  jy  zal  afval  ?  ”  (  Are  you 

not  afraid  that  you  Avill  tall  off  ?)  they  Avould 
call  out. 

One  poor  Avonian,  trudging  along  the  dusty 
road,  called  to  us  in  Dutch  that  she  Avished  she 
had  an  iron  horse,  too. 

At  Oalitzdorp  Ave  receiA^ed  a  most  cordial  wel¬ 
come  and  so  much  Avas  done  for  our  comfort  that 
only  stern  necessity  forced  us  the  next  morning 
to  moA-e  on  to  Ladismith,  Avhich  Ave  did  not  reach 
that  day,  for  as  night  came  on  our  guide’s  tyi-e 
Avas  punctured  by  a  mimosa  tlioiai,  so  at  Amalien- 
stein  the  kind  mission  people  took  us  in  for  the 
night  although  their  house  Avas  already  tilled  Avith 
visitors. 

The  next  morning  we  stopped  at  Zoar,  another 
mission-station  AAdiich  \svas  the  birthplace  of  our 
guide.  His  old  Kalhr  nurse  met  him  Avith 
streaming  eyes.  They  all  remembered  “  On 
Baas,”J  his  father,  so  well  and  so  kindly.  Even 
the  old  benches  in  the  tiny  mission-school  made 
by  the  Baas  AA'ere  there  still. 

A  contrary  Avind  sprang  up  as  we  left  Zoar,  so 
Ave  knew  Ave  must  stop  at  Ladismith  instead  of 
going  on  to  BarrAxlale.  We  kneAv  the  minister’s 
family  at  Larlysmith  Avould  he  unprepared  for  us, 
as  we  had  planned  originally  to  arrive  the  fol- 
loAving  Aveek  ;  so  Ave  tried  to  slide  steathily  up  a 
back-street  to  the  hotel.  Doavu  the  street  came 
prancing  horses,  draAving  a  cart  tilled  with  people. 
They  drcAv  up  in  front  of  us,  one  of  our  party 
spoke  ;  “  Ahem,  can  you  tell  me  Avhether  the 
Central  Hotel  is  a  good  one  ?  ” 

“  Ahem — yes — but — aren’t  you  the  people  Avho 
were  coming  to  see  us  'i  ”  Avas  the  questioning 
reply. 

It  Avas  all  over,  so,  dusty  and  dishevelled  as  we 
were,  Ave  went  to  the  Parsonage,  then  Ave  Avere 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Hotel,  but  returned  to  tea, 
and  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening  with  “  music 
and  laughter.” 

The  next  morning  several  of  the  young  people 
drove  some  distance  with  us  on  the  Avay  to 
Barrydale,  Avhich  Ave  wished  to  reach  that  night, 
but  when  darkness  came  and  hunger  began  to  be 

*  “  very  nice  ”  t  oonnets. 
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felt  we  stopped  at  the  “  Baths.”  Here  Ave  foimd 
simplicity  itself.  The  worthy  farmer  and  his 
family,  on  Avhose  land  the  natural  hot  S2>rings 
Avere,  treated  us  to  the  l^est  of  their  ability. 

As  our  young  guide’s  hands  Avere  I)adly  cha2)23ed 
Ave  considerately  melted  and  gavm  to  him  some 
“  ):)ok-A’et,”  *  AAdiich  he  drank,  thinking  it  medicine 
for  cold. 

As  it  Avas  Avinter,  Ave  could  not  make  early 
starts,  for  it  Avas  very  cold  before  nine  or  ten 
o’clock,  the  sun’s  earliest  business  hour.  On  the 
morning  at  the  Baths,  lioweA^er,  Ave  felt  Ave  must 
rise  before  six.  It  Avas  hard  to  eat  our  breakfast 
and  ride  off  shivering  in  the  darkness.  What 
Avas  our  dismay  to  feel  rain  before  Ave  had  ridden 
on  hour.  At  the  Fuller  farm  Ave  found  shelter, 
and  in  our  drenched  and  half-frozen  condition 
ajiiireciated  the  blessings  of  warmth,  food  and  dry 
clothing  so  kindlj'^  offered.  After  some  hours 
Ave  Avere  then  driv'en  into  Barrydale,  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  to  spend  our  Sunday  there.  We 
Avere  most  kindly  treated  at  the  boarding-house 
of  the  village,  Avhere  everything  was  done  for  our 
comfort. 

On  Monday  morning  Ave  all  set  off  in  gay  spirits 
for  a  good  day’s  ride,  but  had  gone  no  farther  than 
the  gate  when  my  “  Avheel  ”  broke  ;  there  Avas  no 
rejiairsho^i,  so  Ave  were  glad  of  the  one  cart  Ave 
could  lind,  even  though  it  belonged  to  the  jail, 
and  the  loquacious  driver  cheerfully  informed 
the  other  unhajjjjy  occujjant  of  the  cart  that  he 
often  Avent  over  that  road  Avith  convicts.  I  think 
1  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  forty-two  mile 
ride  made  l^y  the  others  that  day. 

At  Montagu  Ave  tried  to  mend  the  Avheel,  the 
kind  boarding-house  mistress  inviting  us  to  take 
our  bicycles  into  her  best  “  voor  kamer.”  t  The 
next  morning  the  work  of  the  previous  night 
seemed  unsuccessful,  so  in  despair  Ave  Avent  to  a 
strange  Jack-of-all-trades,  who  was  su^jposed  to 
know  a  trifle  about  mending  bicycles.  It  turned 
out  that  he  Avas  a  cobbler,  and  a  most  violent  man, 
for  after  we  had  bought  all  the  necessary  repairing 
materials  at  a  shop,  had  told  him  Avhat  to  do,  and 
linally  done  it  ourselves,  he  charged  us  live  shil¬ 
lings,  and  became  so  enraged  when  we  suggested 
he  might  have  made  a  mistake  that  we  paid  the 
money,  seized  the  machines,  and  fled. 

This  last  day  of  our  trip  Avas  a  chapter  of 
accidents.  Three  Avheels  Avere  disabled,  causing 
a  delay  of  four  hours,  Avhich  prevented  our 
making  Worcester  that  night.  We  had  to  catch 
the  evening  train,  lioweA^er,  for  school  began 
the  next  day.  It  was  five  o’clock  Avhen  all  Avas 
ready  ;  the  last  train  left  Vink,  a  small  siding, 
four  miles  aAvay,  at  six.  After  going  half  the 
distance,  Ave  came  to  a  long,  steep  pass,  up  Avhich 
Ave  Avalked.  To  return  Avas  noAV  as  dangerous  as 
to  go  forward,  as  it  Avas  growing  dark,  so  we 
pressed  on.  Once  11^3  the  mountain,  Ave  rushed 
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clown  tile  other  side,  regardless  of  life  or  liiiil), 
or  pinictnred  tyres,  and  reached  the  station,  to 
find  the  train  was  nearly  an  hour  late.  Thus 
ended  the  most  interesting  day  of  our  trip. 

At  half-past  four  the  next  morning  we  arrived 
home,  glad  of  our  experiences,  pleased  to  assure 
our  friends  of  our  safety,  and  ready  to  plan 
another  trip  for  the  near  future. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  YEAR. 


They  say  that  an  Animal^  to  be  an  Anmifil, 
must  have  have  some  definite  reference  to  the 
year  just  completed.  Friends  and  former  pupils 
wish  to  know  what  has  been  done  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  present  students  desire  a  re¬ 
minder  of  all  that  has  filled  the  days  which  flew 
so  swiftly,  but  upon  retrospect,  so  long  ago.  This, 
then,  is  the  record  from  October,  LSIH,  to  October, 
1898. 

October. — A  Bazaar  was  given  by  Y"’s,  netting 
£16  for  temperance  work  among  the  natives  in 
Wellington.  An  exciting  Cricket  Match  was  held, 
girls  I’.s-.  Iioys  ;  the  boys  were  compelled  to  use 
their  left  hands  only,  and  were  restricted  to  i^ick- 
axe  handles  for  bats.  The  Wellington  Flower  Show 
well  rewarded  all  who  attended.  Evangelistic 
meetings  were  held  by  Misses  Cook  and  Lyell  ; 
also  by  Mr.  Spencer  Walton. 

November. — One  Wednesday  afternoon  was  de¬ 
voted  to  sports  ;  running,  throwing,  jumping, 
potato  i-aces,  and  fast  and  slow  bicycle  races 
created  much  interest.  A  Y  Programme  Meeting 
was  held  ending  with  a  brief  social  and  an  amus¬ 
ing  Parliamentary  Drill.  Dr.  Cameron  gave  a  de¬ 
lightful  lecture  on  “  Literature  and  Life,’’  and  was 
an  honoured  guest  at  a  picnic  to  Bain’s  Kloof. 
The  Children’s  Temperance  Band,  aided  by  the 
Village  Y’s,  gave  a  concert  and  entertainment.  A 
Public  Temperance  Meeting  was  held  in  Goodnow 
Hall.  The  Seminary  Y’s  gave  a  social  to  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Y’s  and  Y.M.C.A.  The  24th  was  observed  as 
a  Day  of  Prayer  for  the  drought  and  plague  in 
South  Africa. 

December. — On  the  morning  of  the  1.5th  were 
essays,  recitations,  and  musical  selections  by  the 
Lower  Departments.  In  the  afternoon  were  essays 
and  music  by  the  Higher  Department.  In  the 
evening  came  the  Anniversary  Reception  in 
Goodnow  Hall.  Miss  Nevers,  on  her  way  from 
America  to  Langlaagte,  was  a  guest.  The  IGth  was 
Anniversary  Day.  Mr,  Murray  conducted  the  de¬ 
votional  exercises  and  Dr.  Cameron  delivered  the 
address.  Miss  van  Huysteen  read  a  Dutch  -essay  ; 
Miss  Heynes  read  an  English  essay  and  the  Vale¬ 
dictory.  Music  was  rendered  by  Miss  Kayser  and 
Miss  Murray.  Mr.  Murray  presented  diplomas  to 
the  eight  members  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

February. — School  duties  were  resumed  after 
the  vacation.  The  B.A.,  Intermediate,  and  Senior 


Matriculation  classes  moved  into  the  new  College 
Building,  Cumming’s  Hall.  The  Junior  Matricu¬ 
lation  and  all  the  Standards  moved  into  Murray 
Hall  ;  the  Training  School  girls  occupied  White 
House  ;  the  Annex  moved  into  “  Grevilleas.”  A 
reception  to  the  new  students  was  given  by  the 
Christian  Association  in  Goodnow  Hall.  A  Thanks¬ 
giving  Service  was  held  for  the  plenteous  rains. 
The  Sabbath  services  on  the  13th  were  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  S.C.A. 

March. — A  Y  programme  meeting  was  held, 
followed  by  a  Social.  A  beautiful  Memorial  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Miss  Willard  inspired  all  who  heard  the 
personal  testimony  borne  by  those  who  had  known 
that  noble  woman. 

April. — On  Miss  Ferguson’s  ))irthday  £104  was 
presented  to  her  for  the  C’ollege  building  by  the 
teachers  anti  luipils.  The  Wellington  congrega¬ 
tion  were  invited  to  see  Cumming’s  Hall,  have  a 
social  cup  of  coffee,  and  hear  addresses  by  Rev. 
.Vndrew  Miu-ray,  Miss  Cummings,  and  Miss  Fer¬ 
guson.  A  large  tlelegation  attended  the  Christian 
Endeavour  Convention  at  Worcester.  The  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  Huguenot  Missionary 
Society  was  celebrated  ;  an  adtlress  was  given  by 
Miss  Martha  Murray,  of  Nyassaland.  The  A^’s  gave 
a  social  to  the  village  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y’s. 

May. — The  0th  was  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray’s 
seventieth  birthday  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination.  On  the  10th  the  teachers  of  the 
village  were  invited  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
congregation  to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Murray  at 
the  Martha  Building  ;  there  were  many  speeches 
of  hearty  congratulation,  and  numerous  interesting 
reminiscences.  On  the  i3th  there  was  a  procession 
of  the  thousand  school  children  of  the  Wellington 
district  to  the  Dutch  Church,  where  appropriate 
addresses  were  made  in  honour  of  Mr.  Murray  and 
his  work.  There  was  a  st  cond  cricket  match,  like 
unto  the  first.  A  Y  programme  meeting  with 
Social  and  Parliamentary  Drill  was  held.  The 
Queen’s  Birthday  was  appropriately  observed. 

June. — A  farewell  social  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Institute  for  the  missionaries  going  to  Nyassaland 
and  Banyailand.  From  the  20th  to  the  28th  the 
University  Examinations  w^ere  held  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  passing  of  Miss  Lombard  and 
Miss  de  Wet,  the  two  B.A.  candidates,  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  College.  A  farewell  social 
for  the  Y’s  who  were  leaving  was  held  in  the  Y 
Room. 

July. — -During  the  holidays  a  number  of  the 
teachers  attended  the  Teachers’  Conference  in 
Cape  Town,  and  a  delegation  was  present  at  the 
Temperance  Convention  in  Grahamstown,  There 
was  a  large  representation  at  the  Student’s  Con¬ 
ference  in  Stellenbosch.  Work  was  resumed  after 
the  holidays, 

August.— A  reception  was  held  by  the  W.C.T.U. 
and  the  Y’s  to  hear  reports  from  Grahamstown 
delegates.  A  sale  of  work  was  held  for  the  famine 
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sufferers  at  Mocliuli.  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns  from 
America  f^ave  a  series  of  interesting  Bible  read¬ 
ings.  A  i-eception  for  the  new  pupils  was  held  by 
the  C.E.  Society,  the  Y"’s,  and  the  S.C.A.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  College  students  went  into  Ca})e  Town 
to  attend  the  Degree  Day  exercises.  A  successful 
entertainment  of  Scotch  songs,  readings,  and 
recitations  was  given.  Rev.  David  Russell  gave  a 
fine  lecture  on  “  Bonnie  Scotland,”  illustrated  by 
stereoptican  views. 

September. — Erom  the  5th  to  the  Dtli  was  the 
Keswick  Convention.  A  fine  Sacred  Concert  was 
given  in  aid  of  the  Dorcas  Home.  The  Concert 
by  the  famous  pianist,  Albert  Friedenthal,  was 
much  enjoyed.  The  Y’s  held  a  meeting  on  the 
anniversary  of  Miss  Willard’s  birthday,  to  accept 
with  delight  the  gift  of  portraits  of  Miss  Willard 
and  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  very  kindly  presented 
to  them  by  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Toulmin. 

These  have  been  the  red-letter  records  of  the 
calendar.  There  is  no  need  to  mention  the  many 
uneventful  days,  filled  with  hard  study,  domestic 
work,  and  the  daily  routine  of  life.  Their  record 
is  written  indelibly  in  development  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  the 
results,  we  trust,  will  live  through  many  a  future 
year. 

A.  W.  KrUn(/y. 


HUGUENOT  COLLEGE,  A.D.  2000. 


To  call  upon  a  matter-of-fact  scientist  for  a 
forecast  of  the  future  I  Nonsense  !  Do  they 
think  that  1  scour  the  veld  only  to  fill  my 
collecting  case  with  herbs  for  a  philtre  ?  Were 
the  mantle  of  Elijah  availal)le,  it  would  l)e  a  sad 
misfit.  The  i)roi)liets  of  old  would  arise  in  horror 
at  so  unworthy  a  successor.  Rather  call  upon 
some  seventh  son  to  lift  the  veil  revealing  the 
future. 

Not  only  did  I  realise  my  limitations,  but  my 
inclinations  turned  my  thoughts  in  another 
direction.  The  magic  words,  “From  the  Cape 
to  Cairo,”  had  taken  possession  of  me.  The 
North  called  me.  I  would  follow  the  wire  which 
is  to  unite  us  to  the  land  of  the  pyramids.  Suit¬ 
ing  the  action  to  the  desire,  I  mounted  my  bicycle 
and  was  off.  Had  tales  of  a  traveller  been  in 
demand  I  could  hold  your  readers  spell-bound 
with  adventures  on  that  ride.  Several  days’ 
journey  beyond  Bulawayo  brought  me  one  day 
to  a  kraal.  As  it  was  noonday,  its  sole  occupants 
were  women  and  children.  A  phalanx  of  the 
latter,  conspicuously  ai’rayed  in  the  much-coveted 
cast-off  scarlet  coat  of  Tommy  Atkins,  eyed  me 
curiously.  In  fact,  the  curiosity  was  mutual,  and 
so,  dismounting,  I  humbled  myself  in  the  dust, 
and  entered  the  most  imposing  kraal.  The 
weather  was  cool,  and  a  fire  burned  in  the  circular 


depression  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  No  ordinary 
rhinosterotis  bush  fed  the  flames,  but  a  peculiar 
plant  which  I  had  noticed  with  no  little  curiosity 
along  the  way.  It  was  evidently  a  new  species  of 
Welwitschia,  bearing  only  one  long  leaf,  which 
grew  indefinitely  and  very  rapidly  in  length, 
when  the  women  of  the  kraal  cut  oft  the  ends  for 
fuel.  The  fumes  of  the  smoke  caused  in  me  a 
pecidiar  effect ;  I  felt  a  dizziness  coming  over  me 
and  a  sensation  similar  to  fainting,  though  more 
pleasant.  I  was  conscious  of  a  transition  ;  before 
me  a  great  cloud  rolled  awixy,  and  that  which  was 
at  first  hazy  and  confused  was  made  clear. 

Again  my  eyes  rested  uixon  (’umming’s  Hall. 

I  entered,  but  all  was  changed — not  all,  the 
drawing-room  furnituie,  though  somewhat  dim 
with  years,  was  as  substantial  as  when  it  was 
l)laced  in  the  room.  The  building  was  con- 
sideraldy  enlarged,  and  so  strange  that  I  asked 
one  of  the  students  to  show  and  explain  to  me 
the  new  part.  I  found  myself  in  a  large  room, 
oxxening  into  the  library  on  the  east.  Here  was 
an  earnest,  interested  class  of  young  men  and 
women,  some  gathered  around  a  large  relief  map 
of  Greece,  fighting  once  again  the  Ixattle  of 
IMarathon.  Others  were  engaged  with  a  model 
of  the  Acroxjolis,  while  at  one  side  of  the  room 
sevei'al  were  studying  diligently,  frequently  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  series  of  volumes  which  bore  the  title, 
“  Buchanan’s  Annotated  Text  Book  Series.”  This 
was  evidently  the  seminary  room  of  the  sttidents 
in  classical  archaeology  and  literature.  Passing 
into  the  old  lil)rary,  what  was  my  surprise  to  find 
that  it  contained  only  the  lil)rarian’s  desk  and 
indexes,  and  a  well-arranged  card  catalogue  of 
the  general  lilu-art*,  which  extended  to  the  east 
and  south  of  the  jeresent  building.  I  lost  no  time 
in  visiting  the  shelves,  and  was  amazed  at  the 
standard  treatises  in  the  various  dexxartments  of 
knowledge.  Plenty  of  resource  for  historical 
research  here  })resented  itself,  together  with 
current  literature  embodjing  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  the  day,  and  files  of  all  the 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals.  Leaving  its 
I’arities  and  its  manuscripts  reluctantly,  I  over¬ 
heard,  as  I  x^assed  out,  in  subdued,  mock-dismal 
tones  issuing  from  the  lix^s  of  a  x^assing  girl,  this 
wail  : — 

What  drives  from  us  all  sleep  at  night  ? 

What  racks  our  brains  till  morning  light  ? 

What  makes  our  hair  erect  with  fright 
That  set  work.” 

“  The  same  old  set  work  i  ”  I  asked  in  surxxrise. 

“  0,  yes,”  rex)lied  my  companion  ;  “  although  the 
head  of  each  dexxartment  sets  her  own  examina¬ 
tions,  they  are  as  rigorous  as  of  yore,  and  an  idle 
girl  finds  but  little  time  to  exercise  her  natural 
bent.  Those  well-worn  blue  books  you  saw  on 
the  sheh^es,  which  evidentlj’  elicited  the  wail, 
contain  the  original  manuscript  of  “  Kellogg  on 
the  Ancient  Poets.” 
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Occupying  tv  proiiiiuent  place  in  this  library 
was  a  tine  painting  of  the  first  I’resident  of  the 
Uollege,  effectively  draped  with  the  stars  and 
strii)es.  As  I  paused  to  gaze  on  the  perfect 
likeness,  I  remarked  on  the  names  of  the  present 
faculty.  There  were  the  old.  well-known  names, 
.loube'rt,  Malan,  Du  Toit,  and  Louw,  but  “Were 
there  no  more  Americans  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Not  at  present,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  but  the  chair 
of  Social  Science  is  soon  to  be  tilled  with  a  well- 
known  American  authority  on  social  problems. 
Efficient  service  is  sought,”  she  added,  “  without 
regard  to  nationality.”  The  last  American  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin,  she  told  me,  had  recently  married 
a  prominent  physician  of  the  city.  “  And  so,”  I 
said  to  myself,  “  history  repeats  itself.” 

A  short  reach  down  a  shaded  avenue  brought 
us  to  the  Gymnasium,  known  as  Simmons’  Hall. 
Once  inside,  the  secret  for  the  tine  physique  of 
the  students  was  readily  apparent.  The  mountain 
stream  had  been  induced  to  share  its  waters  for  a 
swimming  tank,  and  around  the  main  room  were 
run  the  most  modern  equipments  for  calisthenics. 
I  was  promised  a  row  on  the  pretty  artificial  lake 
near  the  west  end  of  the  campus  by  my  com¬ 
panion,  who  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  benefits 
of  the  sport  clubs,  which  cultivated  an  undeniably 
democratic  tendency  and  taught  the  necessity  of 
order,  self-control,  discipline,  and  obedience  to 
authority — all  of  which  had  a  dominant  influence 
in  shaping  the  habits  of  the  students. 

The  laboratories  next  claimed  our  attention, 
where  we  found  students  engaged  in  individual 
investigations  in  the  mental  and  natural  sciences. 
In  the  Chemical  department  it  happened  to  be  the 
quarter  during  which  the  students  were  engaged 
in  food  analysis,  putting  the  results  of  their  in¬ 
vestigations  to  practical  use  in  jjlunding  the  college 
bills  of  fare  with  special  reference  to  the  seasons, 
and  to  brain  and  nerve-sustaining  food.  Naturally, 
the  Botanical  laboratory  attracted  me,  and  curiosity 
led  me  to  enquire  of  one  of  the  students  for  the 
professor  of  the  department.  She  replied  that 
she  thought  she  was  engaged  in  her  private 
laboratory  below,  although  she  had  not  seen  her 
for  several  days,  adding  that  while  she  was 
always  ready  to  give  the  students  suggestions  or 
assistance  in  their  work,  she  was  ljusily  engaged 
in  investigation,  so  that  the  students  called  upon 
her  only  in  the  more  difficult  problems  which 
presented  themselves. 

Passing  on  to  Goodnow  Hall  I  found  that  while 
the  building  had  not  been  enlarged,  it  was  wholly 
occupied  by  the  department  of  Religion  and 
Christian  Ethics,  where  optional  courses  were 
offered  by  profound,  earnest  thinkers  of  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  since  preeminence  was  given 
now,  as  formerly,  to  religious  training. 

Passing  one  of  the  doors,  I  caught  the  words  of 
the  speaker  ;  “Young  men  and  women,  stand  for 
what  is  enterprising,  honest,  and  beautiful.  Show 
the  true  Huguenot  spirit  to  the  world — a  spirit 


that  makes  for  ])rogress,  culture,  uprightness,  and 
humanity.” 

Just  then  the  chimes  in  the  tower  of  the  Hall 
rang  out  their  vesper  benediction,  and  my  com- 
\>anion  excused  herself,  as  she  wished  to  nieet  hei 
Cairo  cousins,  whom  she  expected  that  night  on 
the  train  from  the  North. 

“  Were  those  the  chimes  ?  ”  I  asked  myselt, 
rubbing  mv  eves,  “or  was  it  only  the  lising 
l)ell  ?  ” 

B.  Stoiieuian. 


? 

We’ve  a  prof,  at  our  Huguenot  College, 

Who  doth  various  branches  of  knowledge 
To  the  students  there  gathered  impart. 
Some  she  teaches  Geometry  mystic. 

Others  Botany  idealistic. 

Others  Reasoning’s  Science  and  Art. 

H.  h  Rouj:. 
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Principal,  Miss  Pride. 

Virginia  gave  us  Virginia  Lee  Pride,  a  true 
daughter  of  the  State  whose  name  she  bears.  She 
found  much  in  this  land  of  mountain  and  flower 
and  sunshine  to  remind  her  of  her  own  homeland. 
She  came  young  in  years  but  old  in  experience, 
taking  charge  most  efficiently  of  the  normal  and 
kindergarten  department  of  the  Seminary  at 
Wellington. 

Miss  Pride  liad  been  very  much  interested  in 
W.  C.  T.  U.  work  in  America,  and  when  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Leavitt  came  to  Wellington  supplemented  her 
right  royally  and  received  the  appointment  of 
Colonial  President  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  an  office 
which  she  held  with  grace  and  efficiency  for  four 
years. 

When  the  Paarl  Huguenot  Seminary  was 
suggested  Miss  Pride  was  asked,  “  If  God  wants 
you  to  be  Principal  of  this  Seminary,  wnll  you 
go  ?  ”  Her  answer  was,  “  Yes,  if  it  is  clear  He 
wants  me.” 

She  had  been  at  Wellington  only  one  year,  when 
she  was  called  to  the  responsible  position  she  has 
occupied  since  January,  ISDOyhas  seen  the  Seminary 
grow  from  its  small  beginning  to  be  an  important 
institution,  and  has  proved  the  right  woman  in 
the  right  place. 


Teachers. 

Miss  Ross,  Miss  Frost,  Miss  Herzberger,  Miss 
Keet,  Miss  Herholdt,  Miss  M.  de  Villiers,  Miss  N. 
de  Villiers,  Miss  Fi-eytag,  Miss  Divine,  Miss 
Agnew. 
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In  January,  18n0,  the  Paarl  Huguenot  Seminary 
was  formally  opened  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord. 

A  school  occupying  the  same  ])uilding  had  been 
under  the  devoted  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  de 
Villiersfor  many  years.  They  felt  they  were  getting 
too  old  longer  to  carry  their  responsibility,  and 
asked  the  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Wellington  to 
take  over  the  school  as  a  branch  of  their  work. 

The  first  thought  of  the  teachers  was  that  their 
hands  were  ali’eady  full  with  the  work  at  Welling¬ 
ton,  but  when  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  was  consulted 
his  answer  was,  “  Get  some  one  at  the  Paarl  to  be 
responsible  if  possible,  if  you  do  not  succeed  come 
back  to  me.”  When  our  good  friends  came  back, 
the  work  was  spread  out  before  the  Lord,  and 
taken  as  a  work  from  His  hands,  and  there  has 
never  been  any  doubt  that  this  was  His  leading. 

It  was  a  little  company  representing  the  school  at 
the  gathering  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  that 
January  day.  Miss  Pride  was  appointed  Princi¬ 
pal  and  Miss  Margaret  van  Blerk  was  her  right 
hand.  There  were  seven  boarders  and  about  one 
hundred  day-scholars. 

Some  of  the  Paarl  people  came  to  show  their 
interest,  and  some  had  by  their  gifts  emphasised 
their  desire  to  have  this  Seminary  at  the  Paarl, 
and  a  number  expres.sed  their  gi’eat  pleasure  to 
have  a  good  school  in  their  midst. 

Workmen  had  been  busy  on  the  building, 
changing  it  somewhat,  and  th»ir  work  was  not 
done  when  boarders  arrived.  It  was  quite  a  matter 
to  evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos.  A  ladder 
answered  for  stairs  for  a  time.  All  were  ready  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  gradually  order  was 
evolved,  and  a  pleasant  school-home  was  created 
under  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  Paarl  mountain 
wth  the  pearls  shining  down  upon  it,  and  the 
grand  old  Drakenstein  mountains  encircling  it. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  the  work  grow,  and  the 
interest  and  devotion  that  Miss  Pritle  and  Miss  van 
Blerk  brought  to  the  work.  It  was  soon  too  much 
for  them  and  Miss  Herholdt  was  added  to  their 
little  staff  of  teachers,  and  as  the  work  grew 
others  came  until  they  had  a  goodly  number  of 
teachers.  There  was  ever  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship.  School  Higher  and  the  Teachers’ 
Examination  was  the  aim  at  first,  and  later  Matri¬ 
culation.  It  was  a  great  event  when  the  first  can¬ 
didates  passed  this  examination. 

During  Miss  Pride’s  absence  in  I<S1»4  the.  Semin¬ 
ary  was  under  the  efficient  management  of  Miss 
M.  H.  Cillie,  who  found  herself  equal  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  an  efficient  teacher,  l)ut  all  were 
glad  to  welcome  Miss  Pride  back  in  January,  189.5. 

The  ^Seminary  has  been  closely  linked  to  the 
Wellington  Seminary,  many  of  the  boardei-s  hav¬ 
ing  been  applicants  then'  and  a  numl)er  going  to 
Wellington  from  the  Paarl  Seminary. 

The  15iarl  Huguenot  Seminary  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  because  it  was  so  much  of  a  success  other 
branches  came  later  in  the  Free  State  and  Natal. 


The  mother  Seminary  has  found  tliat  she  has 
not  too  much  to  tlo  to  reach  out  the  helping  hand 
to  these  daughters  until  such  time  that  they  do 
not  need  her. 

The  Students  Christian  Association  has  found 
devoted  adherents  in  the  Paarl  Seminary,  and  some 
of  these  have  gone  out  to  organize  the  S.  C.  A.  in 
other  schools. 

Many  dear  young  lives  are  the  better  fitted  f(jr 
the  resi)onsihility  of  life  because  of  their  training 
here  and  hold  the  Seminary  in  loving  re¬ 
membrance. 

The  work  was  undertaken  in  God’s  name  aiul 
to  Him  be  all  the  glory  for  all  that  has  been 
accomplished. 

HUGUENOT  BRANCH  SEMINARY, 
GREYTOWN. 


THE  FIRST  PRINCIPAL,  MISS  GATES. 

Miss  Lucy  R,  Gates  was  a  teacher  at  the 
Huguenot  Branch  Seminary,  Paarl,  when  it  was 
decided  to  begin  another  branch  at  Greytown,  and 
it  seemed  fitting  that  the  eldest  daughter  shouhl 
give  the  Principal  for  the  younger  sister  institu¬ 
tion.  Miss  Gates  was  the  honoured  head  from  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  1892  until  her  return  to 
America  in  1890,  when  her  health  required  the 
change.  She  was  identified  with  all  the  early 
days,  and  to  her  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
work  much  of  the  success  of  the  school  was  due  : 
and  because  she  loved  her  Saviour  much,  she  was 
a))le  to  lead  many  of  her  scholars  to  follow  Him. 


PRESENT  PRINCIPAL,  MISS  JOHNSON. 

Miss  Ada  .Johnson  came  to  Africa  a  woman 
tried  and  proved  and  found  worthy  as  a  Christian 
teacher  and  missionary.  Seven  beautiful  years  of 
her  life  had  been  given  to  mission  work  in  Japan. 
It  was  a  great  trial  that  her  health  obliged  her  to 
give  up  a  work  that  had  grown  very  dear  to  her. 
She  came  to  Africa  recommended  to  a  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  this  she  has  found  as 
Principal  of  the  Greytown  Huguenot  Branch. 

One,  in  writing  of  her,  says  :  “  She  is  very 
original  ;  very  much  loved  and  respected.  The 
discipline  is  splendid.  Everything  seems  just  as 
it  ought  to  be.  There  is  great  harmony.  She  is 
perfectly  fearless.  Her  eye  is  on  everything,  and 
every  one  feels  that  she  must  be  obeyed,  but  she 
makes  every  one  feel  free.  She  is  the  spring  that 
moves  all — a  grand  w'oman.” 


TEACHERS. 

Miss  C.  E.  Crossley,  Miss  Grace  Herrick,  Miss 
Florence  Clarence,  Mrs.  Nel,  Mi.ss  Neithardt,  Miss 
Scholz,  and  Miss  Alida  Uys. 
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BUILDINGS. 

Ferguson  Hall,  a  handsome  two-storied,  red 
brick  building,  accommodates  twenty-live 
boarders,  and  contains  a  genei-al  assembly  hall, 
two  class  rooms,  lil)rary,  reading  room,  ])arlour, 
and  teachers'  sitting  room. 

M"ood  End  Cottage  contains  dining  rooms,  par¬ 
lour,  bed  rooms,  kitchen,  })antry,  and  music  rooms. 

A  Kindergarten  has  the  usual  equipments. 

The  Seminary  Grounds  are  very  prettily  laid 
ont.  Each  girl  has  her  own  little  bed  of  tlowei'S 
for  which  she  cares. 


ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH. 

Of  the  five  Dutch  churches  in  Natal,  one  is 
situated  at  Greytown.  For  ten  years  ijrevious  to 
1892  it  had  been  richly  Idessed  of  God,  and  when 
in  1891  the  Rev.  D.  Rossouw  was  called  to  its 
pastorate,  he  Avas  impressed  with  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  people  in  the  district,  who  had  but 
limited  opportunities  of  securing  an  education. 
He  brought  the  matter  before  the  people,  and 
found  them  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
establishment  of  a  school.  They  wanted  a 
Christian  school,  and  one  that  should  stand  as  a 
memorial  of  the  wonderful  work  of  grace  in  their 
midst,  that  had  not  ceased  during  a  whoh'  decade 
of  years. 

The  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Wellington  was 
held  in  high  esteem  l)y  all,  and  knowing  that  it 
had  opened  a  branch  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  in 
the  neighbouring  State,  application  was  made  to 
Wellington,  hoping  that  they  would  he  willing  to 
embrace  Natal  in  their  efforts  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  young  women  of  South  Afi'ica. 
Wellington  responded  most  cordially,  and 
promised  to  supply  them  with  the  needed 
teachers,  and  take  an  oversight  of  the  work  of  the 
school. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  matter  ripe  in  God’s  thought, 
and  He  worked  easily  through  a  pastor  and  people 
who  were  eager  to  further  His  cause.  In  a  short 
interval  a  most  desirable  location  was  secured. 
The  Rev.  Rossouw  did  not  spare  himself  thought, 
time,  or  effort  in  furthering  the  work.  It  was 
his  deep  desire  that  it  should  be  undertaken  and 
carried  on  with  the  one  aim  of  jJfomoting  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

The  property  consisted  of  a  house  which  had 
been  used  as  a  hotel,  a  stable,  and  grounds  well 
laid  out  and  made  attractive  by  the  former  pro¬ 
prietor.  The  house  was  of  a  size  to  accommodate 
fourteen  boarders,  aside  from  teachers.  The 
stable  was  converted  into  a  school  hall,  not  very 
spacious,  but  with  a  comfoi-table  seating  capacity, 
it  was  thought,  for  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

Teachers  were  jDrovided  by  the  Seminary  at 
Wellington,  and  the  25th  of  July,  1892,  was 
decided  upon  for  the  formal  opening  of  the 
school,  As  the  Rev,  Andrew  Murray  was  pre¬ 


vented  from  coming,  the  Rev.  William  Murray, 
from  Worcester,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marais,  from 
Ceres,  took  the  long  journey  of  800  miles  to  be 
pi'esent,  and  give  their  words  of  cheer. 

The  day  was  one  of  Natal’s  brightest,  and  the 
village  church  was  filled  with  the  friends  of  the 
undertaking,  many  English  friends  showing,  by 
their  presence,  a  warm  interest  in  the  \York, 
After  the  exercises  at  the  church,  all  formed  in 
procession,  and  marched  to  the  Seminary 
grounds.  The  l)uildings  were  formally  opened 
by  Mr,  Robert  Russell,  General  Inspector  of 
schools  for  Natal,  who  had  kindly  responded  to 
an  invitation  to  ))e  present. 

The  next  day  eleven  boai’ders  and  thii'teen  day 
scholars  gathei'ed  for  work  in  the  little  school 
hall,  but  the  numbers  increased  as  the  days  went 
by,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  seventy-four 
who  assemlded  there  at  morning  devotions  made 
more  space  so  much  to  be  desired  that  serious 
thought  was  entertained  of  making  some  addition 
to  the  buildings.  Already  two  adjoining  houses 
had  been  rented  to  accommodate  the  increased 
number  of  boarders.  The  increase  among  the  day 
scholars  was  largely  due  to  the  farmers,  who 
enlarged  the  Sunday  houses,  which  had  been 
built  by  them  sjjecially  for  use  on  the  Sabbath 
and  at  Nachtmaal.  The  mothers  moved  into 
these  with  the  children,  so  that  they  might  attend 
the  new  school,  while  the  fathers  and  older  sons 
stayed  at  home  and  carried  on  the  farm  work. 
Eight  or  ten  families  did  this  at  the  beginning, 
others  following  their  example  later. 

After  much  consideration  and  consulting  with 
the  mother  Seminary,  Wellington  again  came  to 
their  help  in  sending  the  plans  of  their  own 
Murray  Hall.  It  was  decided  to  use  one  half  the 
plan,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  April  14,  1891. 
Before  school  broke  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
new  building,  bearing  the  name  of  Ferguson  Hall, 
in  honour  of  Miss  Ferguson,  was  opened,  and  it 
was  with  grateful  hearts  that  the  new  year’s 
work  was  begun  with  more  ample  accommoda¬ 
tion.  To-day  the  increase  in  numbers  warrants 
a  further  addition,  and  in  a  year  from  the  present 
it  is  hoped  that  Ferguson  Hall  will  include  the 
whole  of  the  original  plan,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  accommodate  fifty  or  sixty  l)oarders. 

A  new  railway  line  from  Durban  is  in  progress 
of  construction,  which,  ere  many  months,  will 
make  Greytown  more  easy  of  access,  and  do  away 
with  the  long  journey  of  fortj^-two  miles  from 
Maritzburg  in  overcrowded  post-carts,  and  the 
heavy  dues  on  each  lb.  of  luggage  that  is  ovei  the 
allowed  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  weight. 

The  Seminary  owes  much  to  the  hearty  support 
given  it  by  the  Dutch  Church  at  Greytown. 
Those  who  engaged  in  the  work  at  the  beginning, 
recall  with  gratitude  the  many  tokens  of  kindly 
feeling  manifested  in  word  and  in  gift.  All  the 
furnishing  of  the  school  and  boarding  department 
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was  contributed  by  them.  There  was  hardly  a 
meinher  of  tlie  congref^ation,  or  even  a  child,  that 
had  not  some  pecuniary  share  in  advancing  the 
work,  and,  as  a  Church,  they  were  united  in 
pleading  with  (fod  for  His  guidance  and  blessing 
upon  each  step  taken.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  work  the  Loi'd  set  His  seal  upon  it  in  leading 
one  and  another  of  the  dear  girls  to  become 
followers  of  Christ,  until  the  whole  school  was 
united  in  professing  faith  in  Him,  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  since  there  have  been  sirnilai"  manifestations 
of  His  power. 

Another  mark  of  His  favour  has  been  the 
success  of  the  gii'ls  in  their  examinations  from 
yeai‘  to  year.  Out  of  forty-eight  who  have  taken 
the  Elementary,  foi’ty-four  have  passed,  and  of 
the  nine  who  have  taken  the  School  Higher,  only 
one  has  failed. 

The  hand  of  theJmrd  has  been  upon  the  school 
for  good,  and  as  He  touches  the  young  lives  that 
gathej-  there,  it  will  become,  in  its  measure,  a 
power  for  good  to  the  land. 

L.  11.  trO/c.s. 


HUGUENOT  BRANCH  SEMINARY, 
BETHLEHEM. 

PRINCIPAL. 

Miss  Catherine  iMurray,  a  graduate  of  ihe 
Huguenot  Seminary,  the  tiiird  daughter  of  Rev. 
Andrew  Murray,  is  the  Principal  of  this  Seminary. 
She  came  to  it  in  the  beginning  when  the  work 
was  small,  feeling  that  she  was  a  little  one  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  starting  such  a 
work.  There  have  been  trials  and  difficulties,  but 
these  things  are  a  note  of  confidence  from  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  with  them  she  has  grown 
strong  and  the  work  has  gone  forsvard,  and  God 
is  blessing  it.  He  has  given  her  a  great  love  for  the 
souls  of  her  scholars,  and  she  has  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  many  of  them  grow  in  the  Christlife.  The 
“  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand.” 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Cillie,  Miss  Neethling,  Miss  F.  Geard,  Miss 
Dodson,  Miss  Walder. 

BUILDINGS. 

At  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  which  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town,  exactly  opposite  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  stands  the  Bethlehem  Huguenot 
Branch  Seminary.  It  is  surrounded  by  grounds 
nine  erven  in  extent,  which  are  enclosed  with  wire, 
a  row  of  willows  lining  one  side.  Many  fruit- 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  grounds,  but 
are  still  young.  During  the  summer  months 
vegetables  are  planted,  and  yield  a  fair  quantity 


while  the  season  lasts.  A  tennis  court  is  being 
laid  out,  but  is  not  quite  ready  for  U'le. 

The  Seminary  is  built  after  the  plan  of  the 
“  Institute,”  Wellington.  It  is  the  largest  l)uilding 
in  the  town,  two  storeys  high,  of  white  sand-stone. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  buildings  are  the  general 
school-room,  dining-room,  drawing-room,  library, 
teachers’  sitting-room,  panti'y,  and  kitchen.  On 
the  second  flooi-  are  nineteen  bedrooms. 

Not  far  from  the  Seminary  stands  the  Kinder¬ 
garten,  a  little  building  of  zinc. 

ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  18'.t2,  we  started  with 
hvt'  boarders  and  seven  day -scholars  in  our  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  about  the  same  number  in  the  Infant 
School.  Idle  teachers  and  the  pupils  went  in 
procession  to  the  church  for  the  for-mal  opening. 
After  the  dedication  of  the  school,  the  trustees  ex- 
l)lained  to  the  friends  gathered  there,  what  the 
object  of  the  school  was  ;md  the  great  need  of  such 
a  school,  and  asked  their  support  for  the  work. 

For  the  first  year  we  had  the  use  of  a  house 
belonging  to  Rev.  C.  P.  Theron,  free  of  rent  ;  at 
the  end  of  six  months  we  required  another  house 
for  the  hoarding  department,  and  a  room  for  the 
Kindergarten  :  three  months  later  we  put  up  an 
iron  house  for  a  school-room,  and  in  .June  of  the 
following  year  another  one  with  eight  bedrooms. 
At  this  time  it  was  decided  to  build,  but  it  was 
not  until  .lune,  I8'.H,  that  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1895,  we  took 
possession  of  our  new  home,  even  though  it  was 
still  in  an  unfinished  state.  For  a  long  time  the 
only  steps  at  our  front  door  were  a  couple  of 
wooden  cases  ;  in  the  beginning  of  1897  the  stoep, 
with  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  it,  was  finished, 
the  money  for  it  having  been  collected  by  the 
teachers. 

On  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  our  new  build¬ 
ing  we  all  gathered  in  the  church.  After  an  address 
by  one  of  the  ministers.  Rev.  C.  P.  Theron  gave 
the  Treasurer’s  Report.  Several  anthems  were 
sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  school .  After  the  service 
in  the  Church  a  procession  was  formed  to  the 
Seminary,  headed  by  the  Trustees  ;  on  arriving 
at  the  building.  Rev.  C.  P.  Theron  offered  the 
dedicatory  prayer  and  then  unlocked  the  door. 
The  friends  then  had  the  opportunity  of  going  over 
the  buildings. 

After  we  moved  in  to  our  new  building  our  num¬ 
ber  of  boarders  increased,  until  at  the  end  of 
189G  we  had  ov^er  thirty  ;  but,  owing  to  rinderpest 
and  other  causes,  we  lost  many,  until  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  y('ar  we  had  only  five.  At  present 
we  have  nineteen.  In  the  Seminary  the  number 
of  day-scholars  varies  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  in 
the  Kindergarten  between  twenty  and  thirty. 
Over  a  hi;ndred  girls  have  boarded  with  us  since 
we  first  started  the  work ;  about  seventy  day- 
scholars  have  been  on  the  roll.  Of  these  many 
have  married,  others  are  at  home,  and  a  few  are 
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teaching;  we  have  good  reports  of  the  work  they 
are  doing. 

Ill  18'.H  we  sent  in  oiir  first  candidates  for  tlie 
Elementary  Examination,  and  in  the  following 
year  these  went  in  for  the  School  Higher  ;  since 
then  we  have  sent  in  candidates  for  both  examin¬ 
ations  every  year.  We  have  sent  in  fourteen  can¬ 
didates  for  the  School  Higher,  of  which  numlx'i- 
two  have  faile<l,  and  thirty  for  the  Elementary,  of 
which  niinil)er  nine  have  failed.  This  year  Ave  are 
in-eparing  a  class  for  the  Free  State  “  School  Oi)en- 
haii  Examen.” 

In  Fel)riiary  of  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Eksteen, 
missionaries  on  their  Avay  to  Zoiitpansl)erg,i)aid  ns 
a  A'isit,  and  shortly  after  Ave  formed  our  Mission 
Society  Avith  about  tAvelve  members  ;  A\'e  .send  our 
contriltiitions  to  the  Huguenot  Mission  Society  at 
Wellington.  In  I<S93  Mr.  D.  Hunter’s  visit  ga\'e  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  Avork.  We  liaA^e  had  tAvo 
A'isits  from  HeA  .  W.  Searle,Avhen  he  spoke  helpful 
Avords.  We  AAere  glad  that  HeA".  A.  IMiirray  and 
Mr.  Vlok,  of  the  NAUissa  Mission,  could  come  and 
rouse  our  interest  in  their  Avork.  Rev.  H.  Dyke, 
of  the  Basutoland  Mission,  gave  us  some  account 
of  that  AVork.  At  present  Ave  haA"e  sixteen  members. 

Miss  A.  Palmer  passed  through  Bethlehem  on 
her  Avay  to  Natal  in  l<StH,  and  spoke  some  heli>ful 
Avords,  more  specially  in  connection  Avith  Temper¬ 
ance  Avork.  As  a  result  of  her  Ausit  a  “  Y”  Union 
Avas  fornieil  in  the  school  Avith  about  eight  or  ten 
members,  Miss  D.  Eaure  being  cho.sen  .Super¬ 
intendent;  Avheii  Mi.ss  D.  Eaure  left  Miss  A.  Hockey 
took  her  ])lace.  At  present  Miss  Dodson  is  in 
charge  of  the  society.  They  have  had  their  meet¬ 
ings  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  and  occasionally 
Ave  have  a ‘"social.”  WehaA^enoAv  eleven  nmmt)ei'S. 

In  .June  of  LSAj  Miss  Ferguson  spent  a  Aveek 
Avith  us,  and  started  our  Chi-istian  Endeavour  .So¬ 
ciety  Avith  al)out  tiA"t‘  members.  We  have  our 
meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  find  them  A-ery 
helpful.  Our  members  number  tAA'enty-one,  eleA  en 
being  Avith  us  at  ju-esent.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  Ave  have  opened  our  meetings  to  outsiders; 
a  good  number  takeadA  antage  of  this.  Some  of  our 
members  teach  in  the  Native  .Suiulay-school  ; 
others  spend  a  coiptle  of  hours  every  Aveek  in 
teaching  seAving,  etc.,  in  the  Poor  .School.  We 
trust  that  the  Avay  may  be  opened  for  oui'  doing 
more  AVork  for  the  Master,  and  that  we  may  be 
found  faithful  in  the  little  He  giA'es  us  to  do. 

Eai’ly  in  18'.13,  Rev.  A.  Murray,  of  Wellington, 
and  ReA*.  D.  Rossouav,  of  Grey  Toavii,  visite(l 
Bethlehem  for  .special  services.  There  Avas  a  (piiet 
Avork  amongst  the  girls  and  all  profes.sed  to  have 
found  Christ ;  their  daily  life  has  proved  the  real¬ 
ity  of  their  profession.  Mr.  Hill’s  Avork  in  181)6 
al.so  bore  fruit.  This  year  Ave  Iuiau*  been  giasitly 
helped  and  refreshed  by  the  Avoi'ds  si)oken  by 
Rev.  A.  Kriel,  of  Langlaagte,  and  Rev.  P.  Roux,  of 
Senekal,  at  the  time  of  the  .July  Nacbtniaal  ;  avc 
trust  that  God  will  do  great  things  for  us  in  the 
future. 
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Cape  Towk. 

Since  April,  181)6,  Avhen  this  Union  of  past  pupils 
Avas  started  by  Miss  Ferguson  and  Miss  Bliss,  it 
has  steadily  increased  in  membei'shi})  and  interest. 
There  are  61)  meml)ers,  31)  being  residents  in  the 
Cape  District,  ami  120  being  residents  in  up-country 
towns  and  farms. 

Until  the  end  of  181)7  the  interest  in  our  school- 
home  Avas  sustained  by  a  (piarterly  letter  Avritten 
by  one  of  the  Seminary  teachers  and  occasional 
visits  from  the  teachers.  This  year  an  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  haA"e  teachers  present  at  the 
meetings,  from  whom  Ave  have  learned  much  of 
Seminary  and  College. 

By  Avriting  to  the  past  pui)ils  A\"e  huA'e  increased 
the  membership,  ami  have  had  more  to  hand  Miss 
Ferguson  for  the  Scholars’  Fund,  to  Avhich  the 
fees  and  donations  from  members  and  their  friends 
are  given. 

In  .lanuary  Miss  Ferguson  and  Mi.ss  Cummings 
attended  the  third  annual  meeting,  AA’hich  Avas 
held  at  Mrs.  Flint’s  residence,  Rosebank.  Miss 
Ferguson  expressed  pleasure  in  meeting  the  Union, 
and  knoAving  the  aim  Avas  to  aid  the  Seminary 
and  to  continue  friemlships  formed  at  school. 
Miss  Cummings  graphically  told  Avhat  she  had 
done  in  the  past  four  years  in  U.S.A.  for  the  College. 
At  the  next  meeting,  held  at  Mrs.  Stephenson’s, 
WateiJiof,  OAving  to  Avet  Aveather  feAV  members 
Avere  present  ;  those  Avdio  Avere  enjoyed  meeting 
several  of  the  teachej-s  who  are  in  cliarge  of  the 
College  Avork.  Dr.  Bai-I)ara  Buchanan  told  us 
Avhat  some  Unions  in  U.S.A.  do  for  their  schools 
and  colleges,  and  urged  our  members  to  strengthen 
the  link  l)etAveen  them  and  the  present  pupils. 

Early  in  .July  a  hugely  attended  meeting  Avas 
held  in  a  I’oom  adjoining  the  Metropolitan  Hall, 
Cape  Town,  Avheii  ten  Seminary  and  College 
teachers  were  present.  A  pleasant  afternoon  Avas 
spent  in  hearing  accounts  of  the  events  of  the  year 
and  the  plans  for  the  future. 

The  folloAving  Committee  Avas  elected  : — Mrs. 
L.  Dale  (President),  Miss  Millard,  Miss  Stapleton, 
Mrs.  Stephenson,  and  Miss.J.  McGregor  (Secretaiy 
and  Treasm-er). 

One  Avay  in  Avhich  all  members  can  assist  the 
Union  is  to  interest  other  past  pui)ils  hy  Avriting 
or  asking  them  to  join  ;  l)y  increasing  Ave  AA’ill 
hasten  the  time  Avhen  our  ten  Colonial  non-resident 
mend.'ers  will  each  belong  to  a  local  Union  ;  Avhen 
the  three  O.F.S.  members  A\'ill  be  a  hand  that  Avill 
need  a  centre  nearer  than  Cape  Toavii,  and  Avhen 
the  seven  Z.A.R.  mem))ers  Avill  have  unions  in  Pre- 
toi'ia  and  .Johannesl)urg  ;  Avhen  all  Avill  be  united 
in  advancing  tlu^  welfare  of  the  Huguenot  Semi¬ 
nary  and  College. 


I/ia  Me  Grey  or. 
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'NVEIJJ  NGTON. 

])urinj,MlK‘ past  year  the  iiieeti iigs  ol'  tlhsUiiieii 
have  nut  ))eeu  held  I'egulaidy.  In  April  a  l)usi- 
ness  meeting  was  held  at  Mdiite  House,  Huguenot 
Seminary,  when  the  following  committee  was 
elected  :  president,  Mrs.  Bernard  le  Roux  ;  vice- 
jtresident.  Miss  Johanna  Malherbe  ;  secretary. 
Miss  Annie  Murray  and  Miss  IMargaret  Pau\Y. 

On  August  Kith  a  meeting  was  held  at  Clairvaux 
when  various  matters,  including  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  past  pupils  at  the  anniversaiw  in 
December,  wei*e  discussed. 

At  pi-esent  thei-e  are  40  members,  who  ai'e  look¬ 
ing  foi-ward  with  increased  interest  to  the  work 
which  can  be  done  in  strengthening  the  bond 
between  the  Seminary  and  the  pupils  who  have 
studied  thei-e,  and  who  hope  to  draw  together  the 
present  and  past  pupils  in  all  that  conc(‘rns  them 
in  advancing  the  welfare  of  “  our  school.” 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ANNUAL. 


Ten  years  ago  there  nourished  in  Murray  Hall, 
Huguenot  Seminary,  a  Literary  and  Debating 
Society.  It  was  a  pet  project  of  this  society  to 
start  a  school  paper  :  a  vigorous  effort  was  made, 
hut  proved  a  failure.  Miss  Annie  Wateinieyer, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  thought  ami  action  in  this 
Society,  resolved  that  the  Seminary  should  have 
its  ])ai)er,  so  when  the  Past  Pupils  Union  was 
formed  in  Cape  Town,  four  years  ago,  she  advo¬ 
cated  the  cause  of  a  school  pai)er,  wliich  would 
be  a  link  between  past  and  present,  and  could  he 
managed  by  the  Union  as  there  was  every  facility 
at  hand  for  producing  it.  Her  earnestness  proved 
of  no  avail  for  there  were  those  in  the  Union  who 
pi'opliesied,  failure  both  financially  and  literary. 

After  the  second  meeting  of  the  Union  an 
informal  discussion  was  Iield  in  a  tram-car,  when 
one  or  two  urged  Miss  Watermeyer  to  undertake 
the  work  on  her  own  responsibility,  as  she  had 
a  promise  of  Miss  Fergnson’s  help. 

For  six  months  Miss  Watermeyer  labom-ed,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  “  Tlu‘  Huguenot  Semin¬ 
ary  Annual.” 

In  l(S'.)(i  the  Annual  was  ediced  l)y  Miss  Ina 
McGregor  and  Miss  Minnie  Tindall,  when  an 
advance  to  illustrations  was  made,  one  being  a 
picture  of  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  and  the  other  a 
view’  of  Goodnow  Hall. 

Having  gained  exi)erience.  Miss  Tindall,  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Annie  Mui-ray,  undertook  the 
Annual  last  year,  prodiicing  an  interesting  jtaper 
with  one  illustration,  a  photo  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 
J.  Neethling. 

This  year  the  Annual  celebrates  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Seminary  and  the  opening 
of  the  College,  in  honoui-  of  which  new’  covers 
w'ere  designed  and  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Gi'ilfith,  of 
Holyoke,  Mass,,  to  whom  w<(  are  indebted  in  a 


great  measure  for  them.  The  illustrations  aia* 
from  l)locks  made  specially  lor  the  .\nnnal,  most 
of  thimi  Ix'ing  from  )'eceut  photographs,  and  the 
catalogue  was  revised  by  Miss  herguson.  Miss 
Martha  Cilliers,  and  others.  We  offer  our  grateful 
thanks  to  those  that  kindly  and  readily  responded 
to  our  re(iuests  for  matter,  and  to  all  that  have 
aided  w’ith  sympathy,  help  and  suggestions. 

Each  year  the  editors  have  received  the  aid  of 
])resent  and  2)ast  pupils,  teachers  and  friends  of 
the  Seminary,  and  of  those  w’ho  have  advertised 
in  our  i)ages,  making  the  Annual  a  success  in  every 
w'ay.  es2)ecially  financially,  so  that  the  editors  have 
not  incurred  any  debt.  The  balance  has  not  been 
large,  but  if  expenses  are  paid,  the  editors  are 
satisfied,  for  our  paper  is  not  a  money-making 
venture,  but  is  another  tie  to  draw  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  nearer,  to  keep  past  students  in  touch  with 
their  school  and  one  another,  and  to  increase  the 
interest  of  friends  in  this  and  other  lands  in  the 
Seminary. 


PUDDINGS,  POLITICS,  AND  POETRY- 

A  Homily  on  thr  Virtuous  Woman. 

“  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  sang 
Pope,  from  wdiich  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that 
for  w'oman-kind  a  not  improper  study  is  that  of 
w’oman.  Woman,  not  only  as  she  is,  but  as  she 
may  be,  the  Ideal  Woman,  whose  price,  says  the 
ancient  provei'b,  is  “  far  above  rubies.” 

Let  it  be  granted  at  the  outset  that  w’oman’s 
peculiar  sphere  is  the  home.  She  is  the  home¬ 
maker  of  the  world,  and  rules  there  as  queen  in 
her  own  right.  Them  she  shines  fairest,  decked 
with  her  sweeti'st  adornments  of  love  and  syni- 
pathy.  Many  wmmen,  of  whom  the  number  is 
rapidly  increasing,  shine  also  outside  the  home, 
but  first  in  the  judgment  of  heaven,  we  think, 
ranks  the  soft  'brilliancy  of  the  home-life  of 
mother,  w’ife,  or  daughter. 

And  speaking  thus  of  the  home,  let  ns  think  nf>t 
only  of  the  shrine  of  infancy,  the  temple  of  the 
human  trinity  of  father,  ]nother,  and  child,  but 
of  all  places  wdiere  are  grouped  together  those  who 
need  love  and  guidance,  and  those  w’ho  are  fitted 
to  bestow^  the  needed  benefactions.  How’  many 
of  us  will  cherish  to  our  latest  day  memories  of 
such  second  homes,  our  schools,  and  of  the  help¬ 
ful  influences  exerted  by  the  teacher-mothers  ? 

The  Pudding  of  our  title  may  be  taken  as  a 
symbol  of  the  thousand  and  one  domestic  duties 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  w’oman,  and 
are,  as  it  w’ere,  the  mechanical  part  of  the  home¬ 
making.  Of  necessity,  these  occupy  a  considerable 
amount  of  time,  either  in  the  guidance  of  servants 
Ol’  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties,  from  the 
cooking  of  the  dinner  to  the  mending  of  the  baby- 
frock.  Well  is  it  when  this  necessity  is  cheerfully 
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accepted,  and  all  the  varied  powers  of  the  feminine 
mind  brought  to  bear  upon  the  science  of  house¬ 
keeping,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of — let  us 
say — metaphysics.  It  is  wonderful  how  fascinat¬ 
ing  cooking  or  dusting  becomes  if  studied  with 
the  same  ai'dour  as  botany,  and  astonishing  how 
much  time  is  saved  in  these  and  other  domestic¬ 
ities  when  dealt  with  by  a  mind  trained  by  a 
course  of  mathematics  to  reject  all  arguments 
which  can  end  only  (td  ahxurduni. 

Surely  we  are  to  blame  if  we  allow  the  idea  to 
gain  ground  that  housekeeping  is  inimical  to,  or 
incompatible  with,  true  mental  culture.  To  be 
sure,  we  cannot  spend  so.  much  time  reading  Greek 
poems  if  “  Mrs.  Beeton”  or  “  Hilda”  claims  oiir 
attention  ;  but,  after  all,  what  f.s  mental  culture  ? 
Preeminently,  the  discipline  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  A  cultivated  mind  needs  constant 
training,  preparation  of  the  soil  wherein  the  graces 
of  the  spirit  and  the  ])lossoms  of  the  intellect  may 
flourish.  Who  can  deny  that  housekeeijing  is  in 
itself  a  wonderful  school  for  mental  culture  ? 
Give  us  a  woman  who  can  keep  house  u'ell ; 
who  preserves  a  cheerful  equanimity  through  all 
the  contretf‘))ipA  which  may  occur  in  the  daily 
routine  ;  who  is  patient  with  servants,  children, 
visitors,  even  with  herself,  if  ill  and  inclined  to 
be  irritable  ;  who,  after  working  hard  it  may  be 
all  day,  has  a  smiling  welcome  ready  for  the  lord 
of  the  home  on  his  return  from  business  ; — such 
a  woman  I  woiild  imonounce  capable  of  the  highest 
mental  achevements.  The  woman  of  our  parable 
not  only  “  seeth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,” 
but  we  are  told,  “  strength  and  dignity  are  her 
clothing. 

And  now  a  plea  for  Politics.  How  the  very 
word  stirs  the  mind  just  at  i)resent  when  our 
country  has  been  convulsed  with  an  important 
political  crisis.  One  lesson  among  many  the 
struggle  has  taught  us  is  that  every  woman  ought 
not  only  to  be  interested  in  the  government  other 
country,  but  also  to  sboiv  her  interest,  for  the  help 
of  those  now  fighting  in  the  political  arena,  and 
for  the  education  of  those  coming  warriors  who 
are  now  peacefully  sleejiing  in  their  cradles  or 
playing  in  the  school  play-ground.  But  there  are 
still  many  dear  daughters  of  Eve  who  do  not 
claim  their  birthright  in  this  matter  ;  who  are 
content  to  let  their  brother-men  do  all  the  hard 
thinking,  unaided  by  the  clear  intuitive  faculty 
which  so  seldom  fails  a  woman.  Said  a  youthful 
(very  youthful)  Ulysses,  the  other  day  during  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  women  ought  to  have  the 
franchise,  “  It  would  be  very  confusing  if  women 
had  the  franchise,  and  besides,  they  don’t  want 
it.”  To  what  extent,  I  wonder,  is  this  masculine 
argument  justified  ?  Sisters  !  Is  it  possible  that 
our  Colonial  women  are  so  steeped  in  “  laissez 
faire”  that  they  care  not  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  shall  guide  our  ship  of 
State  in  its  slow  and  perilous  voyaging  ?  Is  it  no¬ 


thing  to  us  that  our  country  has  become  a  liy- 
word  for  retrogression  ?  Let  us  beware  lest  that 
very  attribute  of  sweet  sul)mission  to  authority; 
wherewith  our  model  woman  was  gifted;  become 
in  us  in  this  age  mental  inertia,  than  which  there 
are  few  things  more  hopeless. 

Politics  were  very  simple  in  the  days  of  King 
Lemuel  ;  still  we  find  that  the  “  virtuous  woman” 
is  “  like  the  merchant  shiijs  which  bring  food 
from  afar”:  she  “  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth 
it”  ;  and  “  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom.” 

And  what  about  Poetry  ?  Ah,  thank  heaven, 
that  comes  in  all  the  way  along  ;  or,  rather,  let 
us  say  it  A  there,  and  cannot  be  quite  crowded 
out  from  even  the  most  sordid  life.  God  is  the 
Supreme  Poet  of  the  universe,  and  where  God  is, 
there  is  poetry. 

True  poetry  is  not  only  of  language,  be  it  never 
so  noble  and  lovely  ;  but  also  of  action,  of  life. 
Not  to  many  is  granted  that  chiefest  gift  of  death¬ 
less  song  ;  let  those  thus  honoured  live  worthily, 
for  on  their  brows  rests  the  light  of  the  Im¬ 
mortals.  Many  others  there  are  whose  souls  are 
stirred  by  the  beautiful  as  the  rEolian  harp  is 
waked  l)y  the  passing  breeze — responsive  to  its 
lightest  touch.  To  them  come  at  times  the  “  visions 
of  the  night  or  day,”  until  with  King  Arthur,  “  the 
earth  they  walk  on  seems  not  earth,”  and  occasion¬ 
ally  they,  too,  are  constrained  to  make  audible  the 
message  received  into  their  souls.  Others,  again, 
there  are  whose  lives  are  all  poetry.  Those  who 
have  read  “  Ideala”  will  remember  her  saying, 
“  I  am  a  poem,  if  you  read  me  aright.”  I  know 
a  dear  woman  whose  life,  though  often  troubled 
and  overcast,  is  yet  a  true  poem  of  high  order, 
breathing  even  in  darkest  hours  its  messages  of 
healing  and  encouragement. 

Poetry  is  not  incompatible  with  home  duties—* 
nay,  it  often  springs  out  of  them.  Is  there  no 
poetry  in  the  fact  that  through  a  woman’s  energies 
the  home  is  a  Temi)le  of  Peace  ?  The  life  of  a 
true  mother  is  instinct  with  poetry.  From  the  day 
when  is  placed  in  her  arms  the  first  fair  blossom 
of  her  life — the  babe  “  trailing  clouds  of  glory,” 
until  mature  age  when  “  her  children  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed,”  she  has  frequent  glimpses 
of  the  heaven  that  “  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.” 
For  the  wife  can  there  be  sweeter  poetry  than 
to  have  it  said,  “  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth 
safely  trust  in  her  ”  and  “  she  will  do  him  good 
and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life  ?  ”  Sweet 
music  also  to  the  maiden  is  the  assurance, 
“  many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all,” 

So  that  we  have  in  the  words  of  the  old  proverbs 
a  high  ideal  given  to  us  as  women.  And  we  are 
not  surprised  that  the  final  verdict  should  be, 
“  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  and  let  her 
own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.” 

M.  Emma  Macintosh, 
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JUST  BEFORE  THE  EX4M.,  MOTHER. 


Just  before  tli’  examination 

I  am  tliinkinj':  of  my  Greek, 

For  that  is  the  subject,  mother. 
Wherein  I  am  very  weak. 

Chorus : 

When  within  the  hall  Em  sitting, 
With  the  papers  in  my  view. 

Oh  !  the  clay  1  sent  my  name  in — 
Mother,  that’s  the  day  I  rue. 

.lust  before  th’  examination 

I  am  thinking  too  of  Dutcli, 

For  of  that  Jiiost  potent  language 
I  confess  T  know  not  much. 

Just  before  th’  examination 

English  too  I  greatly  dread, 

For  instead  of  lives  of  authors 

There’s  confusion  in  my  head. 

Just  before  th’  examination 

Latin  is  my  chiefest  thought, 

For  I  fear  my  total  there  will 
Ecjual  —  .r  +  0. 

Just  before  th’  examination 

Euclid  doth  my  hopes  destroy, 
That’s  what  surely  will  make  certain 
That  I  join  the  oi  ttoWoI 


Just  before  th’  examination 
Algebra  Eve  on  the  brain. 
For  that  ignobly,  foully. 

Certainly  I  shall  be  slain. 

Just  before  th’  examination 
Trigonometry — Alas  ! 

For  in  that  most  dreadful  subject 
I  am  a  most  dreadful  ass. 


When  the  exam,  is  done  and  over. 

Then  I  wonder,  “  Shall  J  pass  ?  ” 

Lists  come  out — Oh  joy,  oh  gladness  ! 

Labour’s  crowned — Em  through  Third 
Class. 


//.  h‘  Roux. 


DEGREE  DAY,  FROM  A  STUDENT’S 
STANDPOINT. 


Degree  Day  is  for  the  successful  candidates  and 
their  admiring  friends  and  relatives  the  red-letter 
day  in  the  EUii versify  Calendar.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  days  on  which  students  can  applaud 
their  fellows,  making  as  much  noise  as  they  like, 
without  hearing  any  cries  of  “  Order  !  Order  I  ” 
Degree  Day  this  year  fell  on  Friday,  August 
12th.  The  Good  Hope  Hall  was  crowded  with 
eager  spectators.  A  space  in  the  front  was  roped 


off  for  graduates  and  undergraduates  in  academic 
costume  and  for  distinguished  guests.  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  was  present,  sitting  in 
the  very  front  row.  On  each  side  of  the  stage,  a 
s^jace  was  reserved  ft>r  IMembers  of  Convocation. 
The  i)latform  just  below  the  stage  was  beautifully 
and  appi'opriately  decorated  with  palms  and 
laurel. 

At  half-j^ast  eleven,  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Dr» 
Muir),  followed  by  the  members  of  the  University 
Council  filed  on  to  the  stage.  They  formed  an 
imposing  array — the  Vice-Chancellor  gorgeous  in 
black  and  scarlet  silk  and  scarlet  tasselled  cap. 
The  Registrar  (Professor  Thomson)  with  Lis 
perjsetual  smile,  only  less  imposing  than  the  \  ice- 
Chancellor  himself,  l^y  reason  of  his  not  having 
scarlet  sleeves ;  the  Secretary  of  Convocation 
looking  quite  humble  next  to  these  flaming  lights 
as  his  black  silk  gown  is  only  very  scantily  orna¬ 
mented  with  blue  silk  ;  the  other  members  with 
their  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  hoods,  the 
various  colours  representing  their  various  Uni- 
vei'sities. 

Dr.  Muir  rose  and  said  :  “  I  constitute  this  a 
Congregation  of  the  U^'niversity  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  God  Save  the  Queen.”  He  then 
thanked  His  Excellency  for  his  presence  there 
that  day,  saying  that  it  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  hie 
interest  in  the  higher  education  of  the  Colony. 
He  explained  that  His  Excellency,  owing  to  a 
previous  engagement,  would  not  be  able  to  remain 
during  the  whole  ceremony. 

The  Registrar  then  proceeded  to  read  the  names 
of  graduates  of  other  Universities  admitted  ad 
vtmdrni  gradmn  to  the  University  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  of  those  receiving  degrees  honoris 
causa,  of  the  present  year’s  graduates,  of  those 
who  had  passed  the  Intermediate  and  Matricula¬ 
tion  Examinations  in  Honours,  and  lastly  the  list 
of  Scholarships  and  Bursaries  awarded  this  year. 

Then  followed,  what  to  the  student-section  of 
the  audience  is  probably  the  most  interesting 
part  of  all,  that  of  presenting  Graduates  and 
Undergraduates. 

First  those  who  had  passed  Matriculation  in 
Honours,  mounted  the  platform,  were  announced 
by  the  Registrar,  shook  hands  with  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  bowed  to  the  Governor,  and  descended 
the  platform  on  the  side  remote  from  that  on 
which  they  had  ascended.  The  Intermediates 
were  duly  disposed  of  after  the  same  fashion, 
The  shaking  hands  with  undergraduates  is  a  new 
departure.  It  was  not  done  last  year  or  the 
previous  year. 

The  ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  under¬ 
graduates  is  quite  a  study  in  bows.  Of  course  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  Graduates  perform  this 
little  act  of  courtesy  with  all  decency  and  order, 
but  the  poor  undergraduate  is  not  always  so 
successful.  There  is  the  stiff  little  bow,  as  though 
the  being  presented  were  an  act  of  condescension 
on  the  part  of  the  undergraduate,  the  familiar  nod 
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(generally  young  men’s),  the  nervous,  liurried 
bow,  the  abbreviated  l)ow  (generally  ladies’), 
abbreviated  l)y  reason  of  the  young  lady  enter¬ 
taining  great  fear  that  the  cap  will  fall  oil’.' 

After  the  presentation  of  undergraduates,  the 
heroes  and  heroines  who  had  come  off  victorious 
in  their  fight  for  a  tlegree,  were  with  all  due 
form  and  ceremony  adinittecl  to  the  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  IMr.  Abercrombie 
Smith  investing  each  with  the  hood— black  silk 
edged  with  orange-brown — of  the  University. 
Among  the  graduates  were  Miss  Frances  de  Wet 
and  Miss  Margaret  Lombard,  the  first  members 
of  Convocation  which  our  Huguenot  College  has 
contributed.  All  the  other  students  from  that 
College  must  have  been  in8i)ired  with  a  desire  to 
“  go  and  do  likewise.” 

Then  Graduates  of  other  Universities,  admitted 
ad  eundeai  gradutn  in  this  University  had 
their  opportunity  of  going  through  the  same 
ordeal.  All  interest  centred  on  Miss  Buchanan, 
M.A.  of  Oberlin  College,  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  Huguenot  College.  She  is  the  first, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  by  no  means  the  last 
daughter  of  the  soil  to  receive  the  degree  of  M.A. 
The  last  item  was  the  conferring  of  Honorary 
Degrees. 

N.B.  The  graduates  only  were  assisted  down 
the  platform  by  the  President  of  Convocation. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  make  of  their  gowns — 
the  sleeves  having  an  abnormal  tendency  to  catch 
— or  to  their  higher  intellectual  standing,  is 
uncertain. 

The  Vice-Chancellor’s  address  followed.  Dr. 
Muir  began  bj'  giving  the  examination  statistics 
for  the  j)ast  academical  year.  These  shew  marked 
progress,  es])ecially  in  regard  to  the  increase  of 
students  for  the  Higher  Examinations.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  for  the  encouragement  of  lady 
students,  that  last  year  only  one  lady  obtained 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  while  this  year 
there  were  at  least  six,  three  being  in  Honours. 
Dr.  Muir  pointed  out  most  strongly  the  absui’dity 
of  the  notion,  generally  entertained  in  some  parts 
of  the  Colony,  that  Matriculation  is  a  goal, 
whereas  it  is  but  a  starting  point.  A  student  who 
has  spent  a  year  or  two  at  College  studjdng  for 
Matriculation,  need  by  no  means  imagine  that  he 
has  received  a  University  Education.  It  is  only 
then  that  he  is  ready  to  enter  a  University. 

Dr.  Muir  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
function  of  a  time  University,  emphasizing  most 
strongly  the  need  of  fostering  in  every  student  a 
spirit  of  enquiry,  and  in  the  case  of  the  leading 
students,  encouraging  research,  with  a  view  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  In  defining  a  true 
University,  he  quoted  from  an  American 
authority.  Professor  Butler  : — 

“  A  true  University  is  any  institution  where 
students,  adequately  trained  by  previous  study  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  are  led  into  special 
fields  of  learning  and  research,  by  teacluTS  of 


high  excellence  and  originality,  and  where  by  the 
agencies  of  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and 
publications,  knowledge  is  conserved,  advanced, 
and  disseminated.”  He  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  in  this  quotation  examinations  are  not 
mentioned. 

Then  turning  to  the  undergraduates,  in  a  rousing 
speech  he  reminded  than  that  they  are  the 
students  alluded  to  by  Professor  Butler,  who  now 
are  ready  to  enter  on  a  Univei-sity  careei-.  He 
said  that  their  school-life  was  over,  that  now  in 
their  College  work  they  should  no  longer  be 
passive  i-ecipients  of  the  knowledge  impai-ted  to 
them  by  their  teachers,  but  should  begin  to  strike 
out  for  themselves,  think  foi'  themselves,  form 
their  own  opinions  and  criticisms. 

To  the  graduates  he  said  that  the  desire  for 
knowledge  should  grow  with  their  knowledge, 
expressing  the  hope  that  none  of  them  had  by 
reason  of  the  “  strain  for  their  final  examination 
become  book-sick,”  and  added  : — 

“  To  all  of  you,  graduates  and  undergraduates, 
must  be  preached  the  gospel  of  work,  steady,  self- 
reliant  work,  with  confidence  in  its  ultimate 
reward.  May  each  one  of  you  be,  in  Browning’s 
ever  memoi-able  words  : — 

“  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward. 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  bi-eak. 

Never  thought  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumi)h. 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  bafiled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake.’  ” 

Evei'y  student  who  was  there,  i)rovided  he  or 
she  were  in  very  truth  a  student,  must  have  gone 
away  from  the  hall  feeling  inspired  by  th(‘ 
ceremony  and  the  Vice-Chancellf»i'’s  speech  to  go 
on  and  conquer.  Each  must  have  been  stirred 
with  a  desire  to  strive  aftei-  knowledge,  not 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  fame  and  distinction, 
but  for  the  pure  love  of  knowing,  and  the  power 
that  knowledge  bi-ings,  power  above  all  to  impart 
it  to  others  ;  and  were  any  further  incentive  to 
study  necessary,  it  would  be  the  thought  of  the 
joy  there  is  in  bringing  honour  to  one’s  “  Alma 
Mater.” 


A  JOURNEY  IN  THE  KAROO. 

The  weather  was  sultry,  and  the  l)reezes  re¬ 
sembled  blasts  from  a  furnace.  This  state  of 
things  was  not  inviting  for  a  journey  of  seventy- 
five  miles  across  the  Karoo  on  a  January  day. 
Overhead  stupendous  thunder  clouds  towered  like 
castles  from  which  fiery  darts  flashed  every  few 
moments.  A  thunderstorm  was  brewing;  in  five 
minutes  the  flats  before  us  might  be  under  water, 
or  in  might  end  in  no  rain  at  all. 

“  If  you  are  willing  to  rough  it  at  Mrs.  Deystd’s 
to-night,”  said  my  father,“  we  may  get  home  before 
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noon  to-morrow.  Tho  rains  up-country  have  l)ecu 
heavy,  and  of  course  we  must  expc'Ct  to  liud  (treat 
River  full  ;  yet  the  sooner  we  reach  its  l)anks  the 
better  for  our  chances  of  cros^in,^^  U  runs  down 
rapidly  and  tills  quickly  with  every  fresh  storm.” 

I  made  no  objections  to  rouyhing  it,  for  1  was 
a  farmer’s  daughtei-,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  So  we  started  in  spite  of  the 
ominous  weather,  an<l  reached  Goudkussen  (Gold- 
cushion),  the  home  of  old  widow  Deysel,  before 
dark.  She  welcomed  us  kindly,  for  father  was  well 
known  to  every  one  in  the  district,  and  found  a 
soft  place  in  each  heart.  We  were  invited  to 
supper,  which  was  on  the  table,  and  did  justice 
to  the  warm  roosterkoeken  (scones  roasted  on  the 
gridiron)  and  butter,  as  well  as  to  the  huge  mugs 
of  thick  milk  that  served  the  place  of  tea. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  one  solitary  home-made 
candle,  which  needed  much  snuthng  to  keep  it 
burning  brightly.  This  seemed  to  be  the  special 
duty  of  Petrus,  the  son  and  heir.  So  well  trained 
was  he  in  the  art,  that  it  seemed  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  supper-table  performance.  Like  a  flash 
he  would  suck  his  thumb  and  foreflnger,  snap  off 
the  charred  part  of  the  wick,  throw  it  on  the  floor, 
wipe  the  blackened  finger  on  his  coat,  and  take  an¬ 
other  bite  at  his  scone. 

We  slept  rather  warmly  under  cotton  blankets 
that  night,  Mrs.  Deysel  did  not  indulge  in  sheets. 

The  rain  had  come  down  in  torrents  during  the 
night,  making  the  roads  very  heavy,  so  we  started 
early  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day.  Six  o’clock 
saw  us  nearing  another  farm-house,  after  a  drive 
of  a  little  more  than  two  hours.  Two  men  stood 
on  the  stoep  lazily  smoking  their  morning  pipes. 

“  De  rivier  is  vol,  de  rivier  is  vol,”  they  shouted 
before  our  horses  had  stopped.  We  were  not  un- 
pre])ared  for  this  information,  though  we  had  hoped 
for  better  news.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  we  must 
accept  the  hospitality  offered  us.  Our  horses  were 
to<^  tired  to  attempt  another  five  miles  of  muddy 
road  which  was  the  distance  between  us  and  the 
Great  Rivei*. 

A  ferocious  bulldog  came  out  to  meet  us  and  had 
a  stone  flung  at  it  by  its  mistress,  a  big  stout  woman 
seated  not  ten  yards  from  her  front  door  slaughter¬ 
ing  a  goat  with  the  help  of  her  two  eldest  daughters 

“  Denk  toch,”  she  said,  wiping  her  gory  hands 
on  her  apron  of  sackcloth,  “  het  is  mynheer  Gerts,” 
and  the  not  too  carefully  wiped  haml  was  extended 
in  greeting. 

Reluctantly  1  accepted  the  old  lady’s  invitation 
to  go  indoors,  and  even  more  unwillingly  the  in¬ 
evitable  cup  of  coffee,  the  refusal  of  which  would 
have  given  offence.  In  a  short  time  the  little 
room  was  filled  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  as  first 
one  and  then  another  big  slouching  son  entered 
to  ask  my  father  exactly  the  same  questions — 
“Where  have  you  come  from  ?  Where  are  you  go¬ 
ing  ?  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  road  ?  ”  and 
theji  subsided  into  the  silence  of  tobacco  smoke 
while  the  old  ])eople  convers(‘d  on  farming  topics. 


I  had  been  contem})lating  an  escajK’  into  the 
fresh  air,  when  Mrs.  Viljoeu’s  comely  figure 
appeared  in  tlie  dooi'.  In  place  ot  tin*  sack¬ 
cloth  ai)rou  was  om^  ot  Idack  print,  evidently  hei‘ 
Sunday-I)est.  She  invite<l  me  into  the  kitchen  to 
talk  to  her  daughters  who  were  busy  with  pre- 
})aration  for  Itreakfast.  This  was  only  a  stej)  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  and  in  taking  it  all 
inclination  for  breakfast  fled.  It  was  hardly  safe 
to  open  one’s  mouth  to  speak,  so  thickly  did  the 
flies  l)uzz  around.  The  mud  floor  well  splashe*! 
with  water,  and  all  the  shelves,  tables  and  crockery 
bore  signs  of  smoky  fires.  One  girl  stood  washing 
some  plates  in  a  dish  of  water  that  was  fai-  from 
clean,  and  when  they  had  drained  she  took  from  a 
line  stretched  across  the  window  the  famed  polish¬ 
ing  cloth  with  which  she  finished  the  crockery- 
toilet.  Imagine  my  feelings  !  for  only  a  minute 
before  one  of  the  fair  young  butchers  had  used 
that  same  cloth  to  polish  not  only  her  hands,  but 
her  face  and  neck  as  well.  A  bare-footed  baby 
sister  with  tearstained  face  and  clayey  hands  was 
the  next  martyr  to  that  dish  of  water  and  cloth, 
then  followed  the  cups  from  which  we  had  drunk 
our  coffee,  and  some  knives  and  spoons. 

I  found  some  excuse  for  quitting  that  kitchen, 
and  let  my  father  know  I  should  not  be  there  for 
breakfast.  I  have  no  doubt  he  invented  a  headache 
for  me,  and  satisfied  our  good  host  and  hostess 
that  1  was  better  without  eating. 

At  eight  o’clock  we  proceeded  once  more  on  oui- 
journey,  and  reached  the  banks  of  Great  River  in 
rather  low  spirits.  It  was  too  full  to  cross,  and  the 
water  was  slowly  rising. 

“  Which  shall  it  be  ?  ”  asked  my  father,  “  a 
day  at  Mrs.  Yiljoen’s,  or  out  here  in  the  hot  sun 
with  prickly-pears  to  staj^  our  hunger  ?  ”  “  The 

lattermost  certainly,”  was  my  instant  reply.  “  if  you 
are  agreeable.” 

For  five  long  hours  we  waited  for  the  subsiding 
of  the  waters,  and  then  made  a  very  risky  traitsit. 

Ever  since  that  hungry  experience  I  have  looked 
with  greater  affection  ui)on  the  oft-despised 
prickly-pear. 

A //;,</  (iftd'd. 


FORMER  TEACHERS. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  years  that  are  past, 
the  faces  of  many  who  formerly  taught  in  the 
Huguenot  Seminary  come  before  us.  Some 
mention  of  these  will  perhaps  be  of  intei-est  to 
the  readers  of  the  “  Annual.” 

Of  the  sixteen  teachers  from  America  formerly 
in  the  Seminary,  two  are  still  in  South  Africa  : 
Miss  M.  E.  Cummings,  as  the  wife  of  Rev.  T. 
Gamble,  a  missionary  in  Uitenhage  ;  and  Miss 
H.  J.  Clark,  who  has  married  our  Seminary 
physician.  Dr,  F,  .1.  du  Toil,  aitd  still  lives  in 
Wellington. 
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C  t  those  who  ]iave  i-eturiied  to  America,  Miss 
bai  ey,  Miss  Newton,  and  Miss  Preston  are  niar- 
ried.  When  last  heard  from.  Miss  Bailev  was 
ming  in  Minnesota;  Miss  Newdon,  now  Mrs, 
North,  was^  helping  her  husband  in  home  mission 
work  in  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  territories  of  the 
1  lilted  States;  and  Mrs.  Preston  Si):)fford  was 
iving  in  South  Hadley,  her  early  home,  with  her 
husband  and  three  little  ones. 

Miss  Brewer.  Miss  Wbitt,  Miss  Bumstead,  Miss 
Hunt,  and  Miss  l  erley  have  taught  in  the  home- 
land  much  of  the  time  since  they  returned, 
though  Miss  Perley  was  not  able  to  teach  foi- 
some  years  after  she  went  home.  At  present  she 
is  spending  some  time  with  her  friend.  Miss 
Emniel,  now  Mrs.  ('.  van  Zyl.  of  Sea  Point. 

Miss  W  att’s  work  was  foi'  some  years  in  Utah, 
among  a  Mormon  population,  whei'e,  from  a 
human  standpoint,  the  work  was  hard  and  dis¬ 
couraging,  Init  she  has  already  been  jiermitted  to 
see  some  fruit  from  the  seed  sown  there. 

Miss  Landf ear  has  taught  several  years  in  the 
south,  ill  one  of  the  large  educational  institutions 
for  the  freedmen,  where  she  has  found  an  inter¬ 
esting  work,  and  one  requiring  much  time,  tact 
and  strength. 

Miss  Bumstead  has  taught  near  home  much  of 
the  time  these  past  years,  and  has  also  helped  to 
care  for  two  invalids,  her  father  and  sister. 

Miss  Hunt  was  in  poor  health  for  some  time 
after  reaching  home,  and  the  sudden  death  of  her 
brother,  who  was  drowned  in  a  lake  near  their 
home  while  on  his  way  to  church,  was  a  great 
shock  to  her.  More  recently  she  has  been  teach¬ 
ing:  and  studying  in  the  University  of  Wis 
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consin,  and  has  acquitted  herself  with 
honour  in  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A 
She  is  now^  studying  for  her  third  degree,  and 
enjoying  good  health. 

Perhaps  none  of  those  already  mentioned  has 
done  more  heroic  or  self-denying  work  than  Miss 
Brewer.  She  has  given  herself  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years  to  work  among  the  poor  whites  in 
A.labania,  living  alone  among  them  and  for  them 
nine  miles  from  the  jiost  office  or  shop,  and  with 
ver}  few  religious  privileges.  A  few  years  ago 
her  eyesight  became  so  much  impaired  that  she 
has  only  one-tenth  of  normal  vision,  and  some 
days  she  cannot  see  to  read,  write  or  sew,  yet  she 
rejoices  to  be  permitted  to  continue  her  work 
though  much  of  the  teaching  must  be  done  by 
the  older  jiupils. 

Miss  Knapp  also  taught  among  the  freedmen 
for  some  time  after  her  return  to  America,  until 
her  apd  father  needed  her  care,  and  since  her 
fathers  death  she  has  returned  to  the  work  to 
which  she  had  already  given  many  years  of 
loving  service. 

Miss  Hattie  White  was  at  home  for  some  time 
after  returning  to  America,  but  for  the  last  four 
jear  oi  more  she  has  been  engaged  in  mission 
work  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 


Miss  Howe  planned  when  she  left  the  Cape  to 
prtpare  to  be  a  medical  mission!  ry,  with  the  hope 
of  going  to  work  in  China.  She  was  kd  to  go  to 
Chicago  for  her  training.  Jiving  in  the  Found¬ 
lings’  Home  while  she  was  studving.  When  she 
was  ready  for  work,  the  call  that  came  to  her  was 
to  remain  as  resident  physician  of  that  Home, 
mstead  of  going  to  China.  The  work  in  this 
institution  is  a  faith  work,  for  those  in  charge 
look  to  the  Lord  for  the  supplv  of  the  daily  needs 
of  a  large  household,  and  it  is  a  work  that  is  much 
needed  in  that  large  city. 

When  Miss  Palmer  left  us  she  was  sutferiii" 
very  much  from  rheumatism.  She  improved  in 
health  after  reaching  home,  so  that  she  was  able 
to  care  for  her  mother,  who  was  suffering  from  a 
cancer.  Since  her  mother’s  death.  Miss  Palmer 
has  been  keeping  house  for  ii  brother,  and  she 
writes  of  herself  as  now  cpiite  well. 

Miss  Sears  was  well  for  some  time  after  reach¬ 
ing  home,  but  she  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out 
the  plan  she  had  for  further  study,  as  she  has 
been  suffering  from  nervous  iirostration  for  some 
months. 

formerly  here  from  Holland, 
Miss  H.  Spijker  and  Miss  Gunning  are  married 
and  Miss  Funke  lives  at  present  with  a  brother  in 
Amsterdam,  and  does  much  for  the  pleasme  and 
comfort  of  those  about  her.  Miss  Spijker  is  now 
Mrs.  G.  Visser,  and  lives  at  Helmond  with  her 
husband  and  daughter,  while  Miss  Gunning  is 
Mrs.  Adriani,  and  is  in  mission  work  with  her 
husband  at  Posso,  Colobes,  East  Indies. 

1  ,9^  German  music  teachers  who  have 

left  us.  Miss  Beck  and  Miss  Lincke  have  returned 
and  the  others  are  still  in  South 

Africa. 

Miss  Scholtz  taught  in  the  Seminary  at 
VV  orcester  for  many  years  after  leaving  Wellino- 
ffin,  and  she  is  now  a  music  teacher  in  the 
Huguenot  Branch  Seminary,  Greytown,  Natal 
Miss  Marie  Oelman  is  the  wife  of  Mr.’w. 

Kuhn,  of  Cape  Town,  and  has  quite  a  little 
family  around  her. 

Miss  Beck  is  now  house  mother  in  a  Moravian 
school  at  Gnadau,  a  position  for  which  she  is 
beautifully  fitted,  but  we  regret  that  the  way  has 
not  opened  for  her  return  to  the  Seminary. 

Miss  Lincke  writes  from  her  home  in  Herrnhut 
of  the  medical  treatment  she  is  having,  hoping 
thus  to  gam  strength  to  return  to  her  beloved 

Our  Scotch  music  teacher.  Miss  Jean  Brown,  is 
iving  at  present  in  Edinburgh  with  her  mother 
the  old  home  m  Melrose  having  been  sold  a  fevv 
years  ago. 

Miss  C  de  Villiers  and  Miss  F.  Stahl,  music 
teachers  from  the  Cape,  are  now  in  the  Orange 
Iree  State  and  the  Transvaal,  Miss  Stahl  being 
the  wife  of  Rev  C.  Theron,  of  Langlaagte.  ^ 

has  also  given  others  whose  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  w-ork  has  been  much  valued.  For 
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many  years  MrS;  Ue  Kock  Tlieruii  did  good  Mork 
among  the  little  ones  until  she  was  called  to  a 
new  sphere  of  lahour  as  a  minister  s  wife. 

Eighteen  of  the  pupils  of  the  Seminary  have 
aidecl  in  the  work  at  different  times,  some  for  a 
few  months,  and  others  for  a  longer  time. 
A)nong  those  in  the  earlier  years  were  Mrs.  S. 
Albertyn  Alheit,  Mrs.  E.  Fischer  Scholtz,  Mrs. 
M.  Bosnian  le  Roux,  Mrs.  S.  de  Leeuw  Roux,  Mrs. 
.T.  de  Leeuw  Rossouw,  Mrs.  M.  Groenewald 
Strasheim. 

Later,  Miss  C.  Murray,  Mrs.  M.  Malan  Hau- 
man,  Mrs.  M.  Goch  Hancock,  Miss  Willmot,  Miss 
Watermeyer,  Miss  E.  Duckitt,  Miss  M.  Ferguson 
and  Miss  F.  Sargeant  taught  in  the  Seminary. 
Miss  A.  Murray  and  Mrs.  K.  Ferguson  dii  Toit 
have  also  aided  by  taking  the  place  of  teachers 
who  were  absent  for  a  time,  and  Mrs.  M.  Pott 
MMod  and  Mrs.  0.  IMarx  du  Toit  were  assistant 
teachers  in  Dutch  and  music.  The  latter  was 
called  from  service  here  to  the  heavenly  home. 

None  of  those  who  were  there  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Seminary  will  forget  our  beloved  Miss 
MacGill,  who  gave  many  years  of  loving  service 
to  this  work,  and  we  know  she  remembere<l  it 
often  in  prayer  when  she  was  called  to  another 
work.  May  we  not  believe  that  in  some  Avay  un¬ 
known  to  'us  she  is  still  having  a  part  in  the 
work,  though  she  has  passed  into  the  heaveiiL 
glory  ? 

A.AL  nw/.s-. 
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ArriuKjcd  acrording  to  the  years  of  departure. 

Present  Addresses  are  Stated. 
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Miss  Roiix^  Anna,  married  Mr.  .\i  .1.  ter  Hoven, 
Paarl 

Roux,  le^  Hester*  married  Mf.  G.  Gillie,  died 
.Inly,  LS'.t? 

Schabort,  Lizzie,,  married  Mr,  v.  Niekerk 
Glen  Lily,  Durbanville 

1  iS7.'). 

Miss  Andei-son,  Georgina,  married  Mr.  .J.  R. 

Edmeades,  March,  LS7‘t,  died  at  George, 
ISSil 

„  Basson,  Gertrude,  married  Mr.  S.  .1.  van  dee 
Spuy,  Alexandria.  Philadelphia 
„  Beyers,  Susan,  married  Mr.  .1.  D.  Beyers, 
October,  1S(S2  ;  Stellenbosch 
„  Bosman,  Maria,  married  Mr.  B.  le  Roux, 
April,  1878  ;  Pilgrim’s  Rest,  NVellington 
.,  Bosman,  Susanna,  married  Mr.  G.  A.  v.  d, 
Merwe,  -July,  188-1:  Halfmans  Hof, 
Twenty  Four  Rivers 

„  Gharters,  Hannah,  married  Mr.  T.  Twycross, 

“  Ganigou,”  Rondebosch 
„  Gruywagen,  Emily,  married  Mr.  .1.  X  erstei’, 
Tulbagh 

„  Freeman,  Marian,  married  Mr,  W.  Selwyn 
in  1875  ;  East  London 

„  Greetf,  .lohanna,  married  Mr.  ,1.  N.  Schwabe, 
September,  187'.)  ;  Salt  River 
„  Hofmeyr,  Gertrude,  married  Rev.  .J.  D. 

Kestell,  Harrismith,  O.F.S. 

„  Hugo,  Margaret,  married  Mr.  .1.  t,'.  Ackerman 
Langlaagte,  Z.A.R. 

„  Hugo,  Annie,  Hex  River  Berg,  Triangle 
„  Kolbe,  Isabel,  Heinhausen,  Munich,  Germany 
„  Kolbe,  Garoline,  c  o  Rev.  F.  Kolbe,  M' ynberg 
„  Kolbe,  .lessie,  Y.W.G.A.,  52,  Long  Street, 
Gape  Town 

„  Krige,  Maria,  married  Mr.  A.  Schonken, 
Yredenburg,  iSIalniesbury 
„  Kriel,  Hester,  married  Rev.  D.  S.  Botha, 
December,  1875  ;  Swellendam 
„  Long,  Madeline,  married  Mr.  H.  Willmot, 
February,  1876  ;  Lewisham  House,  Mow- 


1871. 

i\Iiss  Albertyn,  Sybella,  married  Rev.  XV.  A. 
Alheit,  Geres. 

„  Fisher,  Ella,  married  Mr.  Hendrik  Scholtz, 

’  Kya  Tama,  Prinsloo-gtreet,  Pretoria 
,.  Gruten,  van,  xAunie,  married  Mr.  D.  F.  du 
Toit,  Jeppestown 

„  Hauman,  Hester,  married  Mr.  .1.  de  XVet, 
Robertson 

„  Joubert,  Susan,  married  Mr.  .1.  Roos,  P.O., 
Mestfontein,  Richmond 
„  Kock,  de,  Margaret,  died  September,  1878 
,,  Leeuw,  de,  Anna  married  Mr.  Japie  Joubert, 
Zeederberg  Square,  Paarl 
„  Meeuwsen,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  G.  H. 

Topper,  Varkfontein,  Rustenburg,  Z.A.R. 
„  Murray,  Gatherine,  Parsonage,  Worcester 
„  Pretorius,  Maria,  Public  School,  Rouxville, 
O.F.S. 


bray 

Louw,  Martha,  married  Rev.  J.  Joubert, 
xApril,  1882  ;  Jansenville 
Malan,  Hester,  married  Mr.  James  D.  Retief, 
January,  1879  ;  Box  161,  Potchefstroom, 

Z.A.R. 

Malherbe,  Elizabeth,  married  Rev.  G.  D. 
Bam.  December,  1880  ;  Fauresmith, 

O.F.S. 

Martin,  Gornelia,  Wellington 
Merwe,  van  der,  Annie,  married  Mr.  J.  le 
Roux,  Groenberg,  XX’^ellington 
Murray,  Helen,  Principal,  Midland  Semi¬ 
nary,  Graaff-Reinet. 

Neethling,  Maria,  Mochuli,  B.  Bechuanaland 
Pienaar,  xAiinie,  Richmoml,  married  Mr.  S. 
Grobbelaar,  Driefontein,  P.O.  Winter- 
hoek,  via  Zuurpoort,  district  Graaff- 
Reinet 
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Miss  Rattray,  Maria,  married  Mr.  A.  du  Unit, 
(^vor  Ilex  IRvor.  M'orcester 
„  Ixoux,  le,  Maria,  married  Mi-.  E.  van  Zijl, 
Montagu 

„  Smuts,  Maria,  marrietl  Rev.  A.  A.  Moori-ees, 
1X8(1;  Paarl 

187t;. 

Miss  ILdl,  Florence,  married  i\[r.  F.  Lamont, 
“  Airmouut  ”  Sea  Point 

„  Rasson,  Helena,  married  Mr.  .lacoh  v.  d. 
Simy,  Koel)erg 

„  Rosman,  Ellen,  married  Mr.  TT.  Stigling, 
1X8(1  :  Reaconstield 
„  Harris,  Anna,  CTymnasium,  Paarl 
,.  Hitchcock  Catherine,  Paarl 
„  Hockey,  Naomi,  married  Mr.  A.  Truter,  died 
in  1X1»2 

„  Keet,  .Tacomina,  married  Mr.  van  Heerden, 
Government  School,  Uniondale 
„  Laliat,  de,  Annie,  mari-ied  Mr.  W.  de  Vos, 
Worcester 

„  Tmng,  iMargaret,  Ashton  Lodge,  Mains 
Avenue,  Renilworth 

,.  latuw,  Janie,  mari-ied  Mi-.  J.  Schuman, 
Vlakte  Plaats,  Oudtshoorn 
.,  Malan,  Anna,  married  Rev.  S  J.  du  Toit 
Paarl 

„  ^Malan,  Elizalieth,  married  Mr.  Joel  le  Roux, 
Roven  Vlei,  Wellington 

„  Merwe,  van  der,  Sophia,  married  Mr.  J.  P. 
Steytler,  Parijs,  O.F.S. 

„  Meyer,  Agnes,  married  Mi-.  H.  Trollii), 
Redford 

.,  Murray,  Emmie,  “Clairvaux,”  Wellington. 

„  Niekerk,  van,  Alida,  George 
„  Niekerk,  van,  Petronella,  married  Mr. 

1  )ugmore,  Graaif-Reinet 

„  Gliver,  Jane,  married  Mr.  J.  W.  Irwin,  IXX'i. 
who  died  1X1»7  ;  No  2,  Shamrock 
Terrace,  Green  Point 

„  Rossouw,  Meta,  married  Mr.  Joshua  Rossouw- 
died  1X00 

„  Stofherg,  Aletta,  married  Mr.  W.  Foucln', 
Riebeek  West 

„  Sueur,  le,  Dorothea,  married  Mi-.  H.  Smith, 
Newlands. 

,,  Stewart,  Elizabeth,  married  Dr.  James  Kev, 
Colesberg 

„  Truter,  Alida,  married  Mr.  A.  F.  Robertson, 

“  The  Magistracy,”  Reaufort  West 
„  Villiers,  de,  Hermlna,  married  Mr.  F. 
Pienaar,  July,  IXXO  ;  “Hillside  ”  Nels- 
poort 

„  Villiers,  de,  Margaret,  c  o  J.  J.  de  Villiers 
Esq.,  A.P.  Son,  Paarl. 

„  Vos,  de,  Cecilia,  married  Mr.  G.  Theron, 
Caledon 

„  Wolfe,  Kathleen,  married  Mr.  ,1.  Hojikins, 
Claremont 

„  Young,  Alexandrina,  dii-d  in  lX7t), 


1X77. 

.Miss  .Vlbertyn,  Hendrika  G.,  marrierl  Rev.  P. 
Retief,  Villiersdoi-}) 

„  Anderson,  Isabella,  married  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hockey,  Robertson 

„  Auret,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  R.  .1.  Kernick, 
No.  J,  Kimlierley  Terrace,  Park  Estate, 
Observatory  Road 

„  Rail,  Jessie,  Rox  208,  Pretoria,  Z.A.R. 

„  Rasson,  Catherine,  married  Mr.  T.  Huter, 
Rox  J07,  Pretoria,  Z.A.R. 

„  Rosman,  Maria,  Welgevonden,  Nelsjioort, 
Reaufort  West 

„  Rrink,  Helena,  married  Mr.  J.  (Ollie,  IXXP, 
Klip  Vlei,  Ac-hter  Paarl 

„  Rrink,  Rachel,  married  Mr.  F.  Lombard, 
18X0  ;  Hermon  Station,  Riebeek  West 
„  Ruin-man,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  F.  Smuts, 
Regin  der  Lijn,  Vaal  River 
„  Conradie,  Petronella,  married  Mr.  (A  Engela, 
May,  18X2  ;  Sutherland. 

.,  Eaton,  May 

„  Elliott,  Julia, Heatherdean,  Lansdowne  Road, 
(Jlaremont 

,,  Ei-asmus,  Maria,  married  Air.  I).  Hauj)!- 
tleisch,  Deelfontein,  Richmond 
„  Ferreii-a,  Ellen,  Utrecht,  died  January,  18X2 
,,  IlammaTi,  Cornelia,  married  Mr.  P.  Rossouw, 
Dal  Josai)hat 

,,  Herbst,  Anna,  married  Mr.  Dugald  Rose, 
Sei)tember,  IXXJ  ;  4,  Glengariff  Terrace, 
St.  Rede’s  Road,  Green  Point 
„  Helm,  Maria,  married  AIi-.  G.  de  Lal)at, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Worcester 
.,  Horak,  Henrietta,  Mossel  Ray 
„  Hoi-ak.  Josephine,  married  Air.  AI.  van 
Heerden,  Lindley,  (J.F.S. 

,,  Hole,  Edith,  married  Air.  Percy  Herslett, 
18X1  ;  died 

,,  Kock,  de,  Ellen,  married  Air.  lA  .1.  le  Roux, 
\Yrsailles,  Wellington 

,,  Loubsei-,  Cato,  mai-ried  Rev.  J.  IT.  Krige, 
Alaraislmrg 
,,  Alacleish,  Annie 

,,  Alaeder,  Jacoba,  mari-ied  Air.  G.  J.  van 
Niekerk,  Victoria  West 

„  Alarting,  AV'^ilhelmina,  Weymouth  Lodge, 
Green  Point 

„  Alerwe,  van  der,  Alagdalena,  married  Air.  H. 
F.  le  Roux,  IXX;)  ;  Station  Road, 
Wellington 

,,  Alorris,  Susan,  married  Mr.  W.  Wienand, 
Glen  Frere,  East  London 
,,  Pienaar,  Sarah,  married  Air.  C.  J.  de  A’^illiers, 
18X2  ;  La  Rochelle,  Reaiifort  West. 

,,  Reid,  Petronella,  Blanev,  King  William’s 
Town 

„  Rossouw,  Hester,  mari-ied  Air.  R.  Lategan, 
1X78  ;  Wellington 

„  Rossouw,  Helena,  married  Air,  Guillaume 
Alarais,  Groenberg 
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Miss  Roux,  le,  Maria,  married  Mr.  .J.  Scliiietler, 
Uoucamma,  Kuysiia 

„  Sueur,  le,  Letitia,  marrieil  Mr.  W.  Uergli, 
Newlands 

„  Smith,  Mary,  married  Mr.  R.  Armoui-,  St. 
Itonan’s,  Sea  Point 

,,  Ste^man,  .liVlletta,  mari*ied  IVlr.  l*j*edriclv 
Lange,  Uitenliage 

„  Watermeyer,  Margaret,  U.M.S.  Rahai,  via 
Monibassa,  Last  Africa 

„  MAicli,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  F.  Ku[)fer- 
hurghei',  JUoemfontein,  O.F.S. 

„  Wolfe,  Anna,  Relle  Vue,  Wynberg. 

1878. 

( 111  ADU  AXES. 

Miss  Leeiiw,  de,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  .1.  P. 
Roussouw,  Reitz,  O.F.S. 

„  Mader,  Catherine,  Rescue  Home,  Johannes- 
l)urg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Malherbe,  Johanna,  Huguenot  Seminary, 
Wellington 

„  Wilson,  Marianne,  married  Rev.  D.  Bosnian  ; 
died  1881 


Miss  Hasson,  Louisa,  maialeil  Mr.  M,  Noorne,  l’>o.x 
J78,  Pretoria,  Z.A.R. 

„  Blake,  Margaret,  Paardenberg,  Somerset 
West 

„  Blerk,  van,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  Mills, 
Kalk  Bay 

„  Boyes,  Annie,  married  Mr.  Arthur  Jelfreys, 
1  Belmont  Terrace,  Ui)per  Buitenkant- 
street.  Cape  Town 

„  Briers,  Magdalena,  mariled  Mr.  U.  Visser, 
Groot  Ylei,  P.O.,  Piquetlierg 

„  Briinner,  Bertha,  c/o  Rev.  J.  Becker, 
Krugersdorp,  Z.A.R. 

„  Uoogan,  Annie,  married  Mr.  H.  Kenworthy, 
Cromar  Terrace,  Leeds,  Yorkshire, 
England 

„  Doveton,  Ina,  married  Mr.  Aubrey  Trevor, 
Sea  Point 

„  Dreyer,  Dorothea,  married  Mr.  A.  Koeke- 
moer,  Newton,  Kimberley 

„  Fourie,  Catherine,  married  Mr.  Barend  J. 
Burger,  Rietfontein,  Beaufort  West 

„  McGill,  Minnie,  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal 

„  Greelf,  Catherine,  married  Rev.  P.  Roux, 
August,  187il  ;  Mabieskraal,  Rustenburg, 
Z.A.R. 

„  Hart,  Eliza 

„  Innes,  Jessie,  married  xMr.  T.  J.  Wilkie,  Sea 
Point 

„  Kitching,  .Vlice,  married  Dr.  George 
Anderson,  Chartleigh,  Sea  Point 

„  Kotze,  Sebastina,  married  Mr.  Stofl)erg,  c  o 
W.  Kotze,  Es(p,  Paarl 

„  Macleish,  Emmelina 


Miss  Mailing,  Johanna,  married  Mi-.  Vos, 
Woodstock 

„  Marx,  Gttilie,  married  Rev.  A.  du  Toit, 
August,  18.S1  ;  ilied  188.') 

„  Rawbone,  Sarali,  married  Mr.  J.  L.  Paterson 
(who  died  in  18'.K;);  No.  2,  Victoria 
N'illa,  Green  Point 
„  Robson,  Jessie  ;  died  in  1878 
,,  Rons,  Magdalena,  married  Mr.  F.  N. 

Battenhaussen  in  18'.M)  ;  Philijils  Town 
„  Roux,  le,  Annie,  married  Mr.  B.  Greeflf  in 
1881  ;  Salt  River 

„  Roux,  Susan,  married  Mr.  C.  lloiikins, 
Paarl 

„  Rozenweig,  Louisa,  married  Mr.  Beaton, 
Reddersburg,  O.F.S. 

„  Strutt,  Lizzie,  married  Mr.  W.  Jefi'reys, 
Jamison-street,  Cape  Town 
„  Townsend,  Antoinette,  married  l\lr.  Cabelle 
Shepiiard,  Barberton,  Z.A.R. 

„  Tulleken,  Martha,  married  l\Ir.  F.  de  I’os, 
Worcester 

„  Villiers,  de,  Jacoba,  married  Mr.  Dirk  de 
Vos,  October,  1880;  Mill  River,  P.O. 
Genadendal,  Caledon 

„  Welch,  J.  Belle,  marrieil  Mr.  Simwootl 
„  Van  Zyl,  Maria,  Piquetlierg 

187'.). 

Guaduates. 

Miss  Beer,  ile,  Maria 

„  Conradie,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  W.  P. 
Cressey,  Richmond 

„  Gallagher,  Maria,  married  Mr.  James  van  der 
Merwe,  Calvinia  ;  died  18'.t.') 

„  Metcalf,  Harriet,  Caledon 
„  Murray,  Mary,  Saul’s  Poort,  Rustenburg, 

Z.A.R. 

„  Pietersen,  Christolfelina,  married  Rev.  A.  P. 

Kriel,  May,  1881  ;  Langlaagte,  Z.A.R. 

„  Russouw,  Elizabeth,  c  o  Mr.  M.  Stucki, 
Wellington. 


Miss  Atmore,  Ella,  Elandspost 
„  Blake,  Jacoba,  married  Mr.  A.  Nelson, 
March,  188;’)  :  Vlaggeberg,  Lyndoch 
„  Ellis,  Alice,  married  Mr.  J.  Moore,  Caledon 
„  Faasen,  Frances,  Wellington  ;  died  May,  1881 
„  Fockens,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  Bulterman, 
Philippolis,  O.F.S. 

„  Helm,  Maria,  married  Mr.  L.  H.  Schuman, 
Calitzdorp 

„  Helm,  Johanna,  Zuurbraak,  Swellendam 
„  Jones,  Caroline,  married  Mr.  C.  A.  Leech, 
■ir).  Baker  Road,  Harh-sden,  London, 

N.W. 

„  Kriel,  Anna,  married  Mr.  W.  de  Wet, 
Robertson 
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Miss  Lawton,  Frances,  married  Mr.  1.  Rogers, 
Rosebank  ;  died  1888 

Leeuw,  de,  Snsan,  married  Mr.  David 
.1.  Roux,  18'.t2  ;  La  Motte,  Paarl 
Leeuw,  de,  Gertrude,  married  Mr.  J.  H. 
Malan,  September,  1888,  Wellington 
,,  Lewis,  Agnes,  married  Mr.  B.  J.  Keane, 
Box  .25,  Krngersdorp,  /.A.R. 

„  Lint,  de,  Anna,  Piquetberg 
„  Louw,  Mary,  Wynberg  ;  died  1880 
„  Louw,  Sopiiia,  Babylon’s  Tower,  Klapmuts 
Station 

,,  Malherbe,  Johanna,  c  o  Mr.  W.  S.  Malherbe, 
Klein  Drakenstein 

„  Merwe,  van  der,  Susan,  de  Kruis,  Montagu 
„  Mostert,  Anna,  Stellenbosch 
„  Neethling,  Elizabeth,  married  Rev.  J.  D. 
RetieL  July,  1881 ;  Moorreesburg,  Mal- 
mesburv 

„  Rattray,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  S.  Euvrard, 
Nooitgedacht,  IMontagu 

„  Retief,  Francina,  married  Rev.  A.  G. 
Schoevers,  Upington,  Gordonia 
Riche,  le,  Martha,  married  Rev.  P.  Marees  ; 
died  April,  1882 

„  Roux,  le,  Eliza,  married  Mr.  A.  P.  Letter, 
Mav,  181Ko  ;  French  Hoek 
„  Schalkwijk,  van,  Margaret,  Piquetberg^ 

„  Stevn,  Frances,  married  Mr.  P.  Steyn, 
October,  1882  ;  Drostdy,  Swellendam. 

„  Steyn,  Cornelia,  married  Mr.  P.  A.  Groene- 
wald,  Swellendam 

„  Steyn,  Maria  F.,  married  Mr.  L.  Knoldauch, 
April,  1883  ;  Caledon. 

,,  Torbett,  Ida,  married  Mr.  P.  Builton,  Cape 
Town 

Toit,  du,  Leonora,  Box  137,  Pretoria,  Z.A.R. 
Yilliers,  de,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  G.  J.  de 
Villiers,  who  died  in  1898,  September, 
1883  ;  address,  Kuil’s  River 
Yilliers,  de,  Martina,  married  Mr.  Yan 
Tonder,  O.F.S. 

„  Yisser,  Maria,  Matjesfontein,  Hopefield 
„  Walters,  Catherine,  married  Mr.  P.  A. 
Basson,  June,  1883  ;  Yogelstruisfontein, 
Malmesbury 

„  Wyk,  van,  Cornelia,  Porterville  ;  died  1879. 

1880. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Fischer,  Isabella,  Box  3,111,  Johannesburg 
Hugo,  Caroline,  Headquarters,  Salvation 
”  Army,  Port  Elizabeth 

Merwe,  van  der,  Aletta,  married  Rev.  D. 
”  Wilcocks,  Mossel  May 

„  Murray,  Catherine,  Principal,  Huguenot 
Seminary,  Bethlehem,  O.F.S. 

Taylor,  Annie,  married  Rev.  D.  Z.  de  \  illiers, 
January,  1882  ;  Indwe,  Cala,  Temljuland 


Miss  Bosnian,  Magdalena,  married  Rev.  Z.  de 
Beer,  Ursinia,  Woodstock. 

„  Brink,  Matilda,  married  Mr.  P.  van  der 
Merwe,  who  died  in  189t5  ;  Church-street, 
Wellington 

„  Brink,  Martha,  married  Mr.  J.  F.  Zeeman  in 
December,  1882  ;  Yilliersdorp 
Buchner,  Henrietta,  married  Mr.  B.  van  dei- 
Reit,  Yenterstad,  C.C. 

„  Dijkman,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  Prinsloo, 
Yenterstad,  C.C. 

Eksteen,  Catherine,  married  Mr.  D.  J. 
Marais  in  January,  1886  ;  Piquetberg 
„  Groenewald,  Maria,  married  Rev.  P. 
Strasheim,  Deceml)er,  1880  ;  Stellen¬ 
bosch 

„  Green,  Mary,  married  Mr.  F.  T.  Abbott, 
March,  1887  ;  Rondebosch 
„  Impev,  Grace  ;  died  in  Wellington,  March, 
1880 

Joubert,  Maria,  married  Mr.  H.  le  Roux, 

’  April,  1883  ;  Blaauw  Ylei,  Wellington 

Joubert,  .Johanna,  married  Mr.  J.  Hugo, 
Riebeek  West 

Kitching,  Gertrude,  married  Mr,  J.  W.  S. 
Langerman  in  October,  1882  :  Pretoria, 

Z.A.R. 

,  Louw,  Hester,  married  Mr.  H.  Dempers, 
May,  1882,  Caledon 

„  Marais,  Francina,  c/o  Mr.  D.  C.  Marais, 
Wellington 

Malan,  Sarah,  Wellington  ;  died  in  October, 
”  1882 

„  Marais,  Alletta,  married  Mr.  T.  Malan  in 
March,  1885  ;  Dal  Josaphat 
„  Malan,  Sophia,  Wellington,  married  Mr. 
Bosnian  ;  died  1892 

„  Mostert,  Amelia,  married  Rev.  G.  F.  C. 
Faustman  in  July,  1881  ;  Schweizer- 
Reneke,  Z.A.R. 

Myburgh,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  Schalk  W. 
Yoster  in  April,  188;)  ;  Mist  Kraal,  P.O. 
Garstland’s  Kloof,  Cradock 
Nixon,  Louise,  married  Mr.  J.  Erasmus, 
Heidelberg,  Z.A.R. 

Pillans,  Constance,  c  o  Mrs.  E.  Pillans,  Cape 
Town 

„  Roux,  le,  Martha,  married  Mr.  J.  L.  Malherl^e, 
Bain-street,  Wellington 
„  Roux,  Hester,  Stellenbosch 

Roux,  Gertrude,  Stellenbosch 
„  Sargeant,  Alice,  married  Mr.  S.  J.  Jakin, 
February,  1886  ;  Haasfontein,  Tarkastad 
Sargeant,  Florence,  Queen’s  Town 
”  Schwartz,  Aletta,  married  Mr.  W.  du  Pisani, 
Frankfort,  Yryburg 

„  Spuy,  van  der,  Maria,  married  Mr.  E.  van 
der  Spuy,  April,  1885  ;  Paarl 
„  Stegmann,  Hester,  Pine  Lodge,  Newlands^ 

„  Stiicki,  Esther,  married  Rev.  R.  Horscroft  in 
June,  1883  ;  Uniondale. 
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Miss  Tucker,  Ada,  married  Mr.  H.  L.  Dacoinb, 
January,  1882  ;  Box  9,  Johannesburg 
„  Wessels,  Susanna,  married  Mr.  Lilienfiekl, 
October,  1882  ;  Rouxville,  O.E.S. 

„  Wilson,  Frances,  Barkly  East 
„  Wright,  Edith,  Stutterlieim 
„  Zyl,  van,  Catherine,  Clanwilliam 

1881. 

Graduates. 

Miss  I  erguson,  Margaret,  Huguenot  Seminary, 
Wellington 

,,  Grimmer,  Ellen,  married  Advocate  M.  Lanse 
Kimberley  ’ 

„  Goch,^  Mary,  married  Mr.  Hancock,  March, 
1885  ;  Box  158,  Johannesburg 
„  Hauptfleisch,  Elizabeth,  married  Rev.  H 
Muller,  March,  1885  (who died  February! 
1898)  ;  Wellington 

„  Luckhoff,  Susanna,  married  Mr.  H.  Collins, 
Normal  College,  Cape  Town  ' 

,,  ^lalan,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  Fretorius, 
July,  1884  ;  Government  School,  Vrede- 
fort,  O.F.S. 

„  Metcalf,  Ellen,  Caledon 


Miss  Beer,  de,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  Roe.  Harri- 
smith,  O.F.S. 

„  Bissett,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  H  Beard 
Wynberg 

„  Bottom lej’,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr  T 
McKnaught,  October,  1886  ;  Hermitage! 
Somerset  East 

„  Brink,  Sarah,  married  Mr.  J.  D.  du  Toit 
Kimberley  ;  died  1891 

„  Carey,  Honoria,  married  Mr.  Coitelin-' 
Bourke  Street,  Graaff-Reinet 
„  Eksteen,  Elizabeth,  Middelburg,  C.C. 

„  Frijlinck,  Johanna,  married  Mr.’  Mans,  Kok- 
keboos,  Carnarvon 

,,  Helm,  .Janet,  married  Mr.  R.  Searle,  Kim¬ 
berley 

„  Hole,  Amy,  Cape  Town  ;  died  in  Canada 
„  Hugo,  Annie,  married  Mr.  I).  B.  Malan 
Achter  Paarl,  Paarl  Station  ’ 

„  Joubert,  Annie  ;  c,o  Rev.  Krige,  Caledon 
„  Laing,  Florence,  married  Dr.  John  Conrv 
Fort  Beaufort  ’ 

„  Lawton,  Jessie,  married  Mr.  Newton  0 
Thompson,  July,  1888  ;  Kentani,Transkei 
„  Malherb#,  Susanna,  married  Mr.  T.  Euvrard  • 
died  January,  1889 

„  Malan,  Sybella,  married  Mr.  P.  Bosnian 
Boven  Vlei,  Wellington  ’ 

„  Norval,  Emily,  married  Mr.  Francis 
Sutherland  in  1895,  who  died  ;  Dapper- 
fontein,  Norval’s  Pont 


Miss  1  ietersin,  Susan,  married  Mr.  P.  Latetran, 
1881  ;  Cradock 

„  Rossouw,  Francina,  married  Mr.  T.  C. 

Stofberg,  Kroondal,  Rustenberg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Rossouw,  Annie,  married  Mr.  Jacobus  F. 

Mai'ais,  D.  son,  1887  ;  Hexberg  Wellington 
„  Roux,  le,  Johanna,  Bovenvlei,  Wellington 
,,  Roux,  le,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  G.  1.  Roux, 
G.son,  April,  1898  ;  Wellington 
„  Roux,  Maria,  Vredenburg,  Stellenbosch 
„  Smit,  Catherine,  married  Rev.  D.  Kriel, 
Marico,  Z.A.R.  ;  died  1897 
,,  Smit,  Sarah,  married  Mr.  v.  d.  Merwe, 
.Johannesiiurg 

„  Trollip,  Fanny,  Kimberley 
„  Tucker,  Annie,  married  Mr.  J.  Mdller  ;  Box  9, 
Johannesburg 

„  Visagie,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  J.  Faure, 
Pretoria 

„  Wiese,  Helen,  Tulbagh 
1882. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Buchner,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  J.  Grimbeck, 
.July,  188.5 ;  Vine  Lodge,  Beaufort  West 
„  Murray,  Annie,  “  Clairvaux,”  Wellington 
,,  Tindall.  Jane,  Church-street,  Stellenbosch 
„  Villiers,  de,  R.  Catherine,  married  Mr.  A. 
Cloete,  Paarl ;  died  1896 


Miss  Arderne,  Alice,  married  Mr.  Harold  M. 
Quigley,  October,  1894  ;  Stella  Cottage! 
Green  Point 

,.  Basson,  Maria,  married  Mr .  Lambert  van  der 
Poel,  Clanwilliam 

,,  Bosnian,  Annie,  married  Mr.  B.  J.  du  Plessis, 
December,  1882  ;  IMeiringspoort 
„  Brown,  Maliel,  married  Mr.  W.  Fuller,  Rock- 
wood,  Bedford 

„  Burger,  Johanna,  Kariegasfontein,  Aber¬ 
deen 

„  Carstens,  IMaria,  Port  Nolloth 
,,  Cllliers,  Ada,  married  ^Ir.  H.  Thompson, 
1886  ;  Randfontein,  vul  Krugersdorn 

Z.A.R. 

,,  (  illiers,  C  atherine,  marided  Mr.  V.  ,J.  Acton 

Middelburg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Deventer,  van,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  du  Toit, 
Middelburg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Eksteen,  Jacomina,  married  Rev.  J.  H.  van 
Aarde,  March,  1892  ;  Tulbagh 
„  Esterhuizen,  Annie,  married  Mr.  A.  J^larais, 
Stellenbosch 

„  Gonin,  Anna,  married  Rev.  Max.  Rohr, 
March,  1884  ;  Brunnen,  Switzerland 
„  Greeflf,  Alida,  married  ]\Ir.  J.  Beattie,  Rutter’s 
Field,  Salt  River 


(-.4 
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Miss  Hartley,  Mai-y,  married  Mr.  M.  Stewart, 
Kiml)erley 

...  Haylett,  Maria,  Kimberley 
„  Harris,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  J.  Kachel- 
hoffer,  Fanresmith,  O.F.S. 

Heerden,  van,  Ellen,  married  Mr.  1’.  de 
Villiers,  Bosliofl',  O.F.S. 

„  Heerilen,  van,  Helen,  married  Rev.  J.  W. 
Jordan,  Januarv,  1881  ;  Krugerstlor}), 
Z.A.R. 

„  Hugo,  Maria,  c  o  J.  J.  Hugo,  Esq.,  French 
Hoek 

Knobel,  Maria,  married  Mr.  J.  D.  CYlliers, 
June,  1885  ;  P.O.  Box  IH,  Pretoria 
„  Kock,  de,  Lucy,  marrietl  Mr.  A.  A.  Smit, 
Chemist,  December,  1885  ;  Heilbron, 

O.F.S. 

„  Kretzen,  Annie,  married  Mr.  v.  d.  Poel, 
George 

„  Leeuw,  de,  Charlotte,  married  Mr.  Melt 
Steyn,  Malmesbury 

„  Lint,  de,  Wilhemina,  married  Mr.  J.  Retief, 
Piquetberg 

„  Louw,  Susan.  Paarl 

„  Louw,  Gerty,  Malherbe  Street,  Wellington 
„  Malan,  Aletta,  married  Mr.  IM.  Malan,  Paarl 
„  Martin,  Susan,  married  Mr.  J.  Buxnian, 

1886  ;  Church  Street,  Wellington 

„  Metcalf,  Caroline,  married  Mr.  Martin 
Versfeld,  in  February,  1886  ;  Slang  Kop, 
Darling 

,,  Palmer,  Mary,  married  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  Kimberley. 

„  Roux,  Jacoba,  married  Rev.  W.  Marais, 
Beaconsfiehl 

.,  Roux,  Elizabeth,  c  o  D.  H.  Roux,  Paarl 
„  Roux,  le,  Esther,  married  Mr.  J.  C.  Pauw, 
December,  1888  ;  Stellenbosch 
„  Roux,  le,  Susan,  man-ied  Mr.  P.  J.  Naude, 

1887  :  Kilmarnock,  District  La<lybrand 

„  Symington,  Annie,  married  Mr.  A.  Odendal, 
July,  188'J  ;  Fraser  burg  Road. 

„  Taylor,  Ellen,  married  Rev.  A.  H.  Hodges, 
Wesleyan  Parsonage,  Sea  Point 
„  Thomas,  Rosalie,  married  Mr.  Walker  in 
1882  ;  England 

„  Villiers,  de,  Minnie,  married  Rev.  J. 

Strasheim,  Klerksdorp,  Z.A.R. 

„  Wentworth,  Ida,  man-ied  Mr.  Officer,  Coles- 
berg 

„  Wentworth,  Lilian,  married  Mr.  G.  Dixie, 
“  Rus-in  Urbe,”  off  Breda-street,  Cape 
Town 

„  Wolfe,  Edith,  Bellevue,  Wynberg 

1883. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Berg,  van  den,  Louisa,  married  Mi-.  A.  B. 
Coaton,  Station  Road,  Wellington 
„  Cillie,  Martha,  Huguenot  Seminary,  Paarl 


Miss  Celliers,  Martha,  Huguenot  College, 
Wellington 

.,  Malan,  Martha,  married  Mr.  C.  K.  Haniman, 
December,  18'.15  ;  Roodejioort,  Z.A.R. 

„  Stewart,  Margaret,  Robertson 


Miss  Birkett,  Albina,  Box  37,  Johannesburg 
„  Brink,  Gertrude,  married  Mr.  0.  M.  15, 
Roux,  Malmesbury 

„  Cleghorn,  Maria,  Nurse  Bruce,  Hoek  Street, 
Johannesburg 

„  Cillie,  Margaret,  married  Mr.  H.  Beyers, 
Groot  Drakenstein 

„  Conradie,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  P.  M. 

Spratt,  1887  ;  Heilbron,  O.F.S. 

„  Enslin,  Mary,  married  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephenson, 
“Waterhof,”  Hof  Street,  Cape  Town 
„  Erasmus,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  John  Richter, 
Constantia,  via  Ladybi-and,  O.F.S. 

„  Gass,  van,  Anna  E.,  Adelaide  ;  died  188'J 
„  Hartley,  Sarah,  Kimberley 
„  Kitching,  Beatrice,  married  Mr.  J.  Bi.ssett, 
Claremont 

„  Leeuw,  de,  Jacoba,  married  Mr.  Daniel  le 
Roux,  January,  1884  ;  Heilbron  Road 
Station,  O.F.S. 

,,  Luckhoff',  Pauline,  married  Mr.  Dreyer, 
Durbanville 

„  Macintosh,  Margaret,  married  Mr.  B.  Dixie, 
Bedford 

„  Marting,  Henriette,  married  Mr.  Thomas,  in 
1805  ;  Sunnyside,  Orange-street,  Cape 
Town 

„  Marting,  Mary,  Sunnyside,  Orange-street, 
Cape  Town 

„  Morkel,  Anna,  Belle  Vue,  Kraaifontein 
„  Moll,  Aletta,  Paarl,  married  Mr.  Horak, 
Upper  Paarl 

„  Oudtshoorn,  van,  Martha,  married  Mr.  G. 
Thompson,  Vryburg 

„  Pisani,  du,  Catherine,  married  Mr.  G. 

Schwartz,  February,  1884  ;  Wellington 
„  Ricketts,  Emily,  Kimberley 
„  Rocher,  Annie,  married  Rev.  H.  du  Toit, 
1884  ;  Lichtenburg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Rousseau,  Aletta,  Adelaide,  C.C. 

„  Rose,  Christina,  Balmoral,  via  Fraserburg 
Road 

„  Rossouw,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  v.  d.  Vijver, 
Knysna 

„  Roux,  le,  Susan,  married  Mr.  J.  C.  Viljoen, 
Middle  Plaats,  P.O.  Genadendal 
„  Schade,  von,  Eva,  married  Mr.  Butler,  Mow¬ 
bray 

„  Steyn,  Catherine,  married  Mr.  P.  Cilliers, 
Richmond 

„  Steytler,  Louisa,  married  Mr.  P.  de  Villiers, 
Reitz,  O.F.S. 

„  Taylor,  Augusta,  married  Mr.  Leys,  Box  12, 
Crown  Reef,  Johannesburg 
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Miss  laylui',  Phyllis,  married  Mr.  Lewinski, 
Pretoria 

„  Toit,  du,  Hester,  married  Mr.  D.  P.  du  Toit, 
Doom  Bult,  Orange  River  Station 
„  Veale,  Emily,  England 

„  Veale,  Mary,  married  Mr.  Townsend,  Bulu- 
wayo 

„  Villiers,  de,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  .1.  .J.  .1. 
van  der  M^rwe,  Hugo-street,  Victoria 
West 

„  Villiers,  de,  Magdalena,  married  Mr. 

Myburgh,  Oroot  Drakenstein 
,,  Villiers,  de,  (Catherine,  CTanwilliam 
„  Villiers,  de,  Dinah,  married  Mr.  G.  W.  Smit, 
•July,  1<S85  ;  Heerenlogenient,  Glan- 
william 

„  Wessels,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  H.  Papenfus, 
May,  1886  ;  Bloemfontein 
„  Ziervogel,  Christina,  married  Mr.  W.  Eaure, 
Customs  Office,  Pretoria,  Z.A.R. 

1884. 

Gkaduates. 

Miss  Bottomley,  M.  Emma,  married  Mr.  W 
Macintosh,  Jutland,  Port  Elizabeth 
„  Lategan,  Helena  Gertrude,  married  Mr. 

Harry  de  Kock,  1886  ;  Frankfort,  O.F.S. 
„  Mabille,  Aline,  married  Rev.  R.  Henry  Dyke, 
January,  1897  ;  Morija,  Basutoland 
,,  Roos,  Gertrude,  married  Mr.  Alfred  Wilson, 
1890,  Langlaagte  ;  Z.A.R. 

,,  Scott,  Elizal)eth  M.,  married  Mr.  R.  Mac- 
Crone,  Decenil:)er,  1885  ;  Wellington 
„  Wither,  Margaret,  married  Rev.  J.  Russell, 
The  Manse,  Wynberg 


Miss  Austin,  Elbe,  Kimberley 
„  Bawden,  Alice,  c  o  Miss  Hurry,  Havelock 
Street,  Port  Elizabeth 
,,  Birkett.  Hannah,  Bedford  ;  died  1891 
„  Bottomley,  Gertrude,  married  Mr.  H.  A.  Reid, 
P.O.  Box  110,  Johannesburg,  Z.A.R. 

,,  Cochet,  Amelia,  France 
„  Cairncross,  Malvina,  Church  Street,  Welling¬ 
ton 

„  McEwen,  Mary,  married  Mr.  F.  Harris, 
Boshof  Road,  Kimberley 
,,  Heerden,  van,  Catherine,  married  Mr.  P. 

Bester,  Victoria  West ;  died  1887 
„  Heerden,  van,  Letty,  married  Mr.  Andrew 
Key  ter,  Victoria  West 

„  King,  Charlotte,  married  Mr.  Eade,  Lynd- 
hurst,  31,  Richborough  Road,  Crickle- 
wood,  London,  N.W.,  England 
„  Kieser,  Anna,  married  Mr.  Bam,  Windsor- 
ton,’  Gricpialand  West 

„  Long,  Florence,  Ashton  Lodge,  Mains 
Avenue,  Kenilworth 

„  Malan,  Martha  G.,  Boven  Vlei,  Wellington  ; 
died  1892 


Miss  Marais,  Helen,  married  Mr.  J.  Louw,  Groen- 
l)erg,  Wellington 

„  Mare,  Catherine,  married  Commandant 
Piet  Potgieter,  P.O.  Hartingsburg,  Dis¬ 
trict  Waterlierg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Metcalf,  Marian  ;  died  1888 
„  Merwe,  van  der,  Helena,  married  Mr.  Vos, 
Klerksdorp,  Z.A.R. 

„  Merwe,  van  der,  Maria,  Worcester 
„  Millard,  Alice,  married  Mr.  Langham  Dale, 
Kingsclere,  Rondebosch 

„  Millard,  Elizabeth,  marrietl  Mr.  W.  J.  Long, 
Roodebloem  House,  Salt  River 
„  Pearson,  Edith,  married  Mr.  Brown, 
Kenilworth,  Kimberley 

„  Pugh,  Beatrice,  married  Mr.  Robei'tsou,  Alice 
„  Raubenheimer,  Maggie,  married  Mr.  F. 
Gericke,  Mossel  Bay 

„  Rocher,  Catherine,  married  Mr.  M.P.  Steyn, 
Standard  Bank,  Port  Elizabeth 
,,  Ross,  Blanche  K.,  married  Mr.  A  .G.  Bartlett 
in  February  1895  ;  Fern  Dale,  Maitland 
,,  Rose,  Maria,  married  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Harris, 
1892  ;  Warren  St.,  Gladstone,  Kimberley 
„  Rose,  Esther,  married  Mr.  Gerald  Harris  ; 
died  in  1891 

„  Rothman,  Annie,  Box  1,191,  .Johannesburg, 

Z.A.R. 

„  Roux,  Petronella,  married  Mr.  .Jan  du  Toit, 
Hope  Town,  Swellendam 
„  Smith,  Frances,  married  Mr.  Donaldson, 
Cape  Town 

„  Stolk,  Sophia,  married  Mr.  T.  C.  Craill, 
Omdaais  Vlei,  via  De  Aar 
„  Toit,  du,  Rachel,  married  Mr.  G.  C.  van 
Schalkwijk,  Gansfontein,  Fraserburg 
,,  Toit,  du,  Letty,  married  Mr.  Andries  Cilliers, 
Mark’s  Drift,  Hope  Town 
,,  Toit,  du,  Helena  M.,  Ceres 
„  Tucker,  Elizabeth  S.,  married  Mr.  W.  C. 
Kidger  in  May,  1896  ;  Box  127,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Villiers,  de,  Annie,  Waterval,  Groot  Draken¬ 
stein 

„  Vries,  de,  Maria,  married  Mr.  F.  P,  Krots, 
Pretoria  ;  died  1895 

„  Vries,  de,  Annie,  married  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk, 
Potchefstroom,  Z.A.R. 

„  Vries,  de,  Katie,  Newcastle,  Natal 
,,  Ziervogel,  Bessie,  married  Mr.  L.  Bean, 
xlrcadia,  Pretoria 
„  Zinn,  xlnnie,  Graaff-Reinet 

1885. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Maxwell,  Elizabeth  R.,  married  Mr.  Romyn, 
P.O.  Box  61,  Pretoria 

„  Relief,  Deborah  J.,  Mochuli,  B.  Bechuana- 
land 
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Retief,  Magdelena  A.,  married  Rev.  F. 

Schonken,  SteRenbosch 
ARRiers,  de,  Geraldine  A.,  married  Air.  H.  J. 
Rosman,  Julj%  18S8  ;  Utrecht,  S.A.R. 

,,  AAYt,  de,  Hendrina  C.,  mari'ied  AIi'.  1*. 
Riirglier,  Kyskie,  Calvinia 


Aliss  Reyers,  Alaria,  married  Air.  A.  T.  Carnie, 
Stellenboscl-i 

„  Rotha,  Jessie,  married  Air.  J.  A.  lUivrard, 
Alontagu 

.,  Rrink,  Anna,  AVynberg 
„  Royes,  Georgina,  married  Air.  E.  Francis, 
Pietermaritzbnrg,  Natal 

„  Celliei’s,  Alaynie,  c  o  Air.  A^an  Niekerk, 
A^'issershok,  P.O.  Durbanville 
„  Cornwall,  Alary  E.,  Kimberley 
„  Conradie,  Letty,  Richmond 
„  Dorward,  Edith,  married  Air.  Cooper,  Kim¬ 
berley 

„  Elliott,  Amy,  married  Air.  J.  C.  Carden,  Oct., 
1804,  Port  Elizabeth 
„  Elam,  Edith,  Ceres 

„  Ferguson,  Katie,  marUed  Lient.  AI.  du  Toit, 
Rox  137,  Pretoi’ia,  Z.A.R. 

„  Fincham,  Elizabeth,  married  Air.  Jacobns 
Erasmus,  Hont  Kraal,  District  Hope 
Town 

„  Fourie,  Philippa,  Philippolis 
„  Greet!',  de,  Alaria,  Hill  Street,  Alalmesbury 
„  Heerden,  van,  Alaria,  married  Rev.  J. 
Dngmore,  July,  1894  ;  Thaba,  Ncliu, 

O.F.S. 

.,  Hugo,  Hester,  married  Air.  S.  J.  van  der 
AVesthuysen,  August,  1898  ;  Geoi'ge 
„  Hugo,  Alarie,  married  Air.  Frank  Stuttaford, 
12,  Queensgate  Terrace,  Plymouth,  Eng¬ 
land 

„  Jackson,  Lily,  married  AIi-.  C.  A^intcent, 
Alossel  Ray 

„  Joubert,  Alaria,  married  Air.  C.  J.  P.  du  Toit, 
December,  1891  ;  Doornbult,  Orange 
River  Station 

.,  Kieser,  Caroline  J.,  married  Air.  A.  AA^essels, 
Cape  Town  Road,  Reaconsfield 
,.  Keulder,  Catherine,  Tootsplaats  District, 
Reaufort  A\^est 

„  Kilgour,  Kate,  married  Air.  Charles  Hertzel, 
cb  Air.  H.  Stampei-,  Rox  (131,  Johannes¬ 
burg 

„  Knobel,  Ressie,  Rox  11"),  Krugersdorp,  Z.A.R. 

„  Kriegler,  Ressie,  married  Air.  Henry  Cloete, 
c  o  Alessrs.  AYiley  &  Co.,  Cape  Town 
,,  Malan,  Alartha  S.,  married  Air.  G.  N.  Alichau, 
1889 ;  P.O.  Spitskop  ARei,  District 
Cradock 

„  Alalan,  Ellen,  married  Air.  G.  Alarais, 
Groenberg,  AYellington 

„  Macj)herson,  Amy  D,,  Kenilworth,  Kim- 
berlev 


Aliss  Alarting,  Alary,  married  Air.  C.  Osborne, 
Green  Point 

„  Alerwe,  vaii  der,  Herculina,  married  Air.  P. 
Nel,  Knysna 

„  Alinnaai',  Annie,  Paarl 

„  Alorkel,  Coralie,  married  Air.  G.  Pickard, 
Rox  1712,  Johannesburg 
,,  Alotfat,  Alary,  married  Air.  J.  Loosley, 
Palapye,  Rechuanaland 

„  Nortje.  Aletta,  married  Air.  Terblanche, 
P.O.  Studte,  Raviaan’s  Kloof,  AVillowmore 
„  Pickard,  Hester,  married  Air.  Robert  Alurray, 
Paaid 

„  Reeders,  Johanna,  Alossel  Bay  ;  died  1891 
„  Roux,  le,  Elizabeth,  married  Air.  P. 

Goosens,  Klerksdorp,  Z.A.R. 

„  Roubaix,  de,  Aletta  J.,  Paarl,  married  Air. 

Fred  Leibbrandt  in  1892  ;  died  1898 
„  Swartz,  Francina,  Wellington,  died  1898 
,,  Schonken,  Johanna,  P.O.  Rooiwal,  Dist. 
Krugersdoip,  Z.A.R. 

„  Schultz,  Frieda,  married  Air.  Kerr,  Pretoria 
„  Schultz,  AYttchen,  Philippolis  ;  died  1886 
,,  Smit,  Hester,  married  Mr.  W.  van  Aarde, 
18112,  Alalmesbury  ;  died  January,  189.A 
„  Smuts,  Susie,  Cape  Town 
„  Stucki,  Anna,  married  Air.  W.  Fraser,  1888, 
A^ryburg,  B.B. 

„  Theron,  Susan  C.,  married  Air.  C.  D. 

Volsteedt,  Rutger’s  Street,  Cape  I’own 
,,  A^ersfeld,  Johanna  P.,  married  Mr.  C.  A. 

Ensor,  1895  ;  Wetton  Road,  Wynberg 
„  ARlliers,  de,  Elizabeth,  married  Air.  C.  C. 

George,  January,  1896 
„  ARljoen,  Nellie,  Richmond 
„  M^allace,  Agnes,  Hospital,  Kimberley 
„  Wallace,  Emily,  Tasmania 
„  Wagner,  Christina,  Kimberley 
„  Webster,  Lily,  married  Air.  Polkinghorn, 
Heidelberg,  Z.A.R. 

,.  Ziervogel,  Annie  S.,  married  Air.  P.  W.  de 
Klerk,  November,  1895  ;  P.O.  Box  113, 
Pretoria 

1886. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Blerk,  van,  Margaret,  Huguenot  Seminary, 
Paarl 

„  Lautre,  Lydie,  married  Rev.  A.  C.  Alurray, 
1892 ;  Alvera,  Nyassaland  via  Chinde, 
B.C.  Africa 

„  Toit,  du,  Alai'garet,  Smithfield,  O.F.S. 

„  Webb,  Florence,  married  Air.  Walter  Kidson, 
September  1895  ;  Pigg’s  Peak,  Swaziland 
„  Willmot,  Florence,  “  The  Hill,”  Alowbray 


Aliss  Albertyn,  Engela,  married  Air.  C.  Kotze, 
Pretoria 

„  Atkinson,  Alary,  married  Air,  Knight, 
Knighton,  Kenilworth 
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Miss  Auret,  Catherine,  Church  Square,  Graaff- 
Reinet 

„  Bayley,  Marianne,  married  Mr.  P.  v.  d. 

Merwe,  Rietpoort,  Britstown 
„  Blanckenberg,  Maynie,  married  Mr.  B.  Eden- 
boroiigh.  General  Post  Office,  Cape  Town 
„  Bosman,  Anna,  married  Mr.  M.  Vos,  Nijl- 
stroom,  Z.A.R. 

„  Bruyn,  de,  .Johanna,  married  Mr.  H.  Richter, 
Lindley,  O.F.S. 

.,  Brink,  Catherine 

„  Cilliers,  Johanna  E.,  married  Mr.  E.  Tan 
Smalen,  Box  13,  Pietersburg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Ford,  Ella,  Kimberley 

„  Grobbelaar,  married  Mr.  B.  Marchand, 
October,  1887  ;  Bailey  Station,  Queen’s 
Town 

„  Grimbeck,  Ella,  married  Mr.  John  de  Jager, 
Driekop,  Beaufort  West 
,,  llendrikz,  Annie,  Potchefstroom,  Z.A.R. 

„  Henry,  Marie,  Barkly  West 
„  Hurlingh,  Jacoba,  married  Mr.  John  W. 

Coppenhagen,  Kalk  Bay 
„  Karremaker,  Kitty,  married  Mr.  N.  Brown, 
“  Uitvlught,”  Mowbray 

„  Kock,  de,  .Johanna  H.,  King  William’s  Town 
„  Loubser,  Annie,  married  Mr.  Malan,  Durban- 
ville 

„  Malan,  Maria  J.,  I.yndoch 
„  Malherbe,  Catherine  M.,  married  Mr. 

Loubser,  Bethlehem,  O.F.S. 

„  Mabille,  Florence,  Morija,  Basutoland 
„  Marais,  Deborah,  married  Mr.  J.  A.  Lieben- 
berg,  1891 ;  Strydenberg,  Krankuil 
Station 

„  Marchand,  Susanna  M.,  married  Mr.  C.  J. 
Visser,  1894  ;  Vendutie  Kop,  P.O., 
Jagersfontein,  O.F.S. 

„  Metcalf,  Sarah,  married  Mr.  Arthur 
L’Estrange,  1894 ;  407,  Prince  Alfred 
Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal 
„  Merwe,  van  der,  Maria,  Collegiate  School, 
Colesberg 

„  McGregor,  Margaret  married  Rev.  W.  Flint, 
Rosebank 

„  Moffat,  Ruth,  married  Mr.  C.  Tregold, 
Palapye,  B.  Bechuanaland 
„  Rossouw,  Agnes,  married  Rev.  W.  F. 

Knobel,  ilmersfoort,  Z.A.R. 

„  Roux,  le,  Helena,  married  Mr.  Botha, 
Paardenberg 

„  Roux,  le,  Susie,  married  Rev.  P.  Haylett, 
French  Hoek 

„  Russell,  Ethel  A.  D.,  Rondebosch 
„  Schumann,  Maria,  married  Mr.  M.  Smuts, 
Stellenbosch 

„  Schuman,  Marie,  Weenen,  Natal 
„  Schellink,  Nettie,  Darling 
„  Schade,  von,  Alice,  married  Mr.  Adlam, 
Wynberg 


Miss  Smith,  Helen,  married  Mr.  Morris,  Sir 
Lowry’s  Pass 

„  Smit,  Letty,  Waterville,  Burghersdorp 
„  Stiicki,  Cornelia,  Beaufort  West 
„  Tredgold,  Myra,  Burghersdorp 
„  Villiers,  de,  Johanna,  Kimberley 
„  Villiers,  de,  Margaret,  married  Mr.  F.  J. 
.Joubert,  Paarl 

„  Villiers,  de,  .Josie,  Johannesburg 
„  Visser,  Johanna,  Vendutie  Kop,  Fauresmith, 

O.F.S. 

„  Zondagh,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  J.  C. 
Saaiman,  Uniondale 

1887. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Berg,  van  der,  Jemima,  married  Mr.  N.  S. 
Louw,  January,  1891  ;  Wellington. 

„  Brink,  Andrina,  married  Mr.  C.  W.  Latham, 
31,  Lordship  Lane,  Woodgreen,  London  N . 
,,  Camp,  le,  Anna,  Zandfontein,  Krankuil 
Station 

.,  Collins,  Sophy.  Staat  Tehnis,  Box  37,  Pre¬ 
toria 

„  Harris,  Rachel,  Worcester. 

„  Malherbe,  Gertrude,  Malherbe  St.,  W ellington 
„  Ross,  May,  maiTied  Mr.  J.  Langton,  3,  St. 
John’s  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Street,  Cape 
Town 

„  Roux,  le,  Helena,  married  Mr.  F.  J.  Stoffberg, 
December,  1893  ;  Prinie  Albert 
„  Shand,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  J.  Rowan, 
Petrus  ville 

„  Stephenson,  Agnes,  French  Hoek 


„  Alexander,  Annie  married  Mr.  G.  R.  Wed- 
derburn  ;  Gas  Works,  Johannesburg 
„  Alexander,  Sophie,  married  Mr.  J.  Denoon 
Duncan,  November,  1889  ;  Greenock 
House,  Belgravia,  Kimberley 
„  Burger,  Rachel,  married  Mr.  J.  S.  N.  Bruwer, 
Baden,  Montagu 

„  Burger,  Petronella,  Baden,  Montagu 
„  Casalis,  Laura,  Pension,  Dieny  Oi-leans, 
France 

„  Cleghorn,  Annie,  Blairmount,  Molteno  Road, 
Cape  Town 

„  Cloete,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  F.  de  Doullier, 
Swellendam 

„  Cillie,  Betty,  married  Mr.  Pieter  le  Roux, 
Bovenvlei,  Wellington 

„  Croxford,  Maud,  Jeppestown,  Johannesburg 
„  Dixon,  Fanny,  Faui'esmith,  O.F.S. 

„  Earp,  Annie,  Kandy,  Ceylon 
„  Earp,  Emily,  married  Mr.  A.  Bostock,  1898, 
Arundel,  Rondebosch 
„  Eksteen,  Rachel,  Worcester 
„  Faure,  Anna,  married  Dr.  William  Purcell, 
South  African  Museum,  Cape  Town 
J,  Faure,  Johanna,  Timour  Villa,  Plumstead 
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Miss  Findlay,  Alice,  Mervyn,  Kenilworth 
„  Findlay,  Maggie,  married  Mr.  W.  Cowper  ; 

P.O.  Box  3,d42,  Johannesburg 
„  Fourie,  Miinmie,  married  He^'.  Philip  R. 
McLachlan,  Knysna 
Gie,  Bertha,  Cape  Town 
„  Gilil)on, Jenny,  Cape  Town 
„  Grimmer,  Jeanie,  141,  l)n  Toitspan  Road, 
Kimberley 

„  Grobbelaar,  Fngela,  married  Mr.  Philip 
Hatting,  P.O.  Haasfontein,  District  Tarka 
„  Hanpttleisch,  Catherine  J.  M.,  married  Mr. 
F.  G.  Hill,  September,  1890  ;  Kroonstad, 

O.F.S. 

„  Haer,  van  der,  Maria,  married  ^Ir.  W.  van 
i’ost  April,  1892  ;  who  dietll897  ;  Faure- 
smith  O.F.S. 

„  Haer,  van  der.  Annie,  married  Mr.  G.  R. 
Shiels,  1891 ;  Box  103,  Klerksdorp, 

S.A.R. 

„  Hall,  Lucy,  I.  West  End,  Kimberley 
„  Heerden,  van,  Sarah  J.,  married  Mr.W.  Hugo, 
Langlaagte.  Z.A.R. 

„  Herold,  Julia,  Swellendam  ;  died  1887. 

„  Hurlingh,  Lizzie,  Cassel  Villa,  Sea  Point 
„  Jourdan,  Dora,  married  Mr.  F.  Wiener,  Protea 
Road,  Newlands 

,,  Keck,  Mathilde,  married  Rev.  M.  A.  Goy, 
who  died  1890  ;  New  Vale,  Ladybrand, 

O. F.S. 

„  Knobel,  Henrietta,  married  Mr.  R.  J.  L. 
Tindall,  1893 ;  Box  115,  Krugersdorp, 

Z.A.R. 

„  Kriegler,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  C.  E.  Low, 
Koeberg 

„  Lensing,  Petronella,  Richmond 
,,  Mathews,  Jemima,  married  Mr.  W.  Duckitt, 

P. O.  1,712,  Johannesburg 
,,  Marais,  Martha,  Cez-es 

„  Martins,  Frances,  married  Dr.  Strickland, 
New  Bethesda,  who  died  Felzruary,  1892  ; 
New  Bethesda,  via  Graaff-Reinet 
„  Malan,  Anna,  married  Mr.  Thomas  Theron, 
Btiin  Street,  Wellington 
„  McRobert,  Hester,  Nelspoort 
„  Meyei-,  Hilda,  Jagersfontein,  O.F.S. 

„  Mitchell,  Lily,  maiTied  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Johannesburg 

.,  Pott,  Mai’gai’ita,  mariled,  Mr.  John  Wood, 
Box  1U8,  Pretoria 
„  Reitz,  Frances,  Riversdale 
.,  Reid,  Hester,  maiTi*ed  Mr.  A.  v.  d.  Walt, 
Vlakte  Plaats,  Uniondale 
„  Roos,  Johanna  S.,  Church  Squtire,  Paarl 
„  Roos,  Johanna  D.,  maz’ried  Rev.  F.  Gie, 
Barkly  East 

„  Roux,  ]Mai-ia,  Vlottenlzei’g,  Vredeninn-g 
„  Spuy,  van  zler,  5Iai-ia,  iziai’ried  Mr.  R.  Cloete, 
Paarl 

„  Stucki,  Anna,  married,  Mr.  W.  Fraser, 
January,  1888  ;  Vryburg,  Bechuanaland 


Miss  Thom,  Ethel,  married  Mr.  Walter  S.  Mui’- 
chison,  Wavertree,  Observatoi‘y-road 
„  Trill,  Ida,  Glenara,  Rosebank 
,.  Tilll,  Alice,  Gleizara,  Rosehadk 
„  Truter,  Lydia  George  ;  died  1889 
„  Tucker,  Ethel,  married  Mr.  Croxt'ord,  Box  9, 
Johaimeslzurg 

„  Vei'sfeld,  Jessie,  Ivan  Lodge,  Welton-road, 
5Vynl)erg 

„  Vissei-,  Martha,  married  Mr.  J.  Visser,  Faui’e- 
smith,  O.F.S. 

„  Villiei'S,  zle,  Mzigdalena,  Tarkastad 
„  Waal,  de,  Maria,  maiaied  Rev.  B.  Dumiizy, 
May,  1891,  who  died  1897  ;  c/o  Mr.  P.  de 
Waal,  Stellenbosch 

„  Wyk,  van,  Martha,  married  Mr.  Theron 
Fraserbui-g 

1888. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Duckitt,  Elizalzeth,  Seminary,  Woi’cester 
„  Jooste,  Jemima,  married  Mr.  Allred  Randall, 
September  15th,  1892  ;  Southernwood, 
East  Lomlon 

,,  Pciiiw,  Anna,  W ellingto)i 
„  Rousseau,  Susan,  married  Mr.  P.  J.  Norden, 
January,  1891  ;  Ettrick  Hills,  Carlisle 
Bridge,  Albany 


iMiss  Anderson,  Ina,  inariled  Mr.  W.  R.  i’hillipson 
No.  9.  Lorzdon  A^illas,  Sea  Point 
,,  Auret,  Jacoba,  mai-ried  Mr.  A.  Teske,  Box 
822,  Johannesl)urg 

,,  Cornwall,  Kate,  Woodley  Street,  Kimbeiley 
„  Fletcher,  Louie,  London  Road,  Sea  Point 
„  Gove,  Anna,  E.,  Barkly  West  ;  died  1892 
„  Hauptfleisch,  Beatrice  M.,  married  Mr.  W. 

A.  Joubei't,  Bluegum  Villa,  Wellington 
„  Hoyle,  Nellie,  Bloemfontein 
„  Jaai'svehl,  van,  Johanna  S.,  mai’ried  Mi- 
Henry  Wessels,  Kenilworth 
„  Joubert,  Johanna,  Gi'oot  Di-akenstein,  Paarl 
,,  Kayser,  Isabel  N.,  Hospital,  Kimberley 
„  Kriel,  Agnes,  Johannesburg 
,,  Louwrens,  Maria,  Church  Street,  Riversdale 
„  Lange,  Jemima,  Lake  Chi-issy,  Z.A.R. 

„  Luttig,  Sarah,  mai-ried  Mr.  Stephanus  G. 
Vilonel,  Senekal,  O.F.S. 

„  Malan,  Helena  H.,  married  Mr.  A.  du  Toit. 

who  died  in  1891 ;  Worcester 
„  Maedei’,  Alice  S.,  mai-ried  Mr.  R.  Cloete 
Victoria  West 

„  McDonald,  Aletta,  married  Mr.  Esais  R. 
Snyman,  1892  ;  Ernestdale,  Wepener, 

O.F.S. 

„  ISIalan,  Maria,  C.,  married  Mr.  P.  de  Wet, 
Liiipaard’sVlei,  via  Johannesburg,  Z.A.R. 
„  Malan,  Anna  A.,  c  o  Mr.  F.  Malan,  Lady- 
brand,  O.F.S. 
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Miss  Malherl)e,  Annie,  Muri-aysliurg 
,,  iMalan,  Margaret  M.,  coMr.  J.  E.  Malan, 
Wellington 

„  IMerwe,  van  tier,  Annie  M.,  Calvinia 
„  Merwe,  van  der,  So})hie,  Murraysburg 
„  Merwe,  van  der,  Sannie  L.,  married  Mr.  J.  J. 
Pienaar,  June,  181)7  ;  co  Mr.  P.  Leil> 
brandt,  Worcester 
„  Millard,  Florence,  Salt  River 
„  Milne,  Ellen,  married  Mr.  .1.  Wilson, 
Harrismith,  O.F.S. 

„  Obermeyer,  Susan,  mai'ried  Mr.  F.  Van 
Niekerk,  Nieuwoudtville,  Calvinia 
„  Oostliuizen,  Hester  M.,  married  Mr.  Muller, 
1891 ;  De  Poort,  Colesberg 
„  Pienaar,  Ellen,  married  Rev.  I.  van  Heerden, 
Mafeking 

„  Plessis,  du,  Elizabetb  C.,  Wepener,  O.F.S. 

„  Reitz,  Maria,  Church  Street,  Riversdale 
„  Read,  Christina  F.,  married  Mr.  A.  R. 
Trengrove,  Oudtshoorn 

,,  Rothman,  Annie,  Box  1,491,  Johanneslmrg, 

Z.A.R. 

„  Roux,  le,  Glaudienna  M.  Boesmansrug, 
Villiersdorp 

„  Smit,  Martha,  Winkelfontein,  Burghersdorp 
„  Spies,  Sarah  .1.,  Fauresmith,  O.F.S. 

„  Steensma,  Annie,  Cape  Town 
„  Villiers,  de,  Margaret  M.,  married  Mr.  .1.  11. 
Louw,  Jacobsdal,  O.F.S. 

„  Visser,  Betsy,  mariled  Mr.  Heard,  Graaff- 
Reinet 

„  Wepener,  Minnie  J.,  Aliwal  North 
„  Wessels,  Hester  S.,  Boshof 
„  Wesels,  Catherine,  married  Dr.  Warnich, 
Boshof,  O.F.S. 

„  Zulch,  Aletta  E.,  Ceres 

1889. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Fernie,  Ellen  -0.,  The  Manse,  Maritzlmrg, 
Natal. 

„  Malan,  Francina.  married  Rev.  Andrew 
Louw,  May,  1894,  Morgenster,  Fort 
Victoria,  Mashonaland. 

„  Roux,  le,  Annie  C.,  De  Wet’s  Dorp,  O.F.S. 

,.  Toit,  du,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  A.  C.  Vlok, 
Oct.,  1893,  Pretoria  (died  1894) 


„  Barnes,  Lily,  married  Mr.  Janies  Glaze,  P.O. 

Box  737,  Johannesburg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Blomerus,  Francina  B.,  Spreeuwfontein,  De 
Aar 

„  Brand,  Margaret  B.,  Boys’  Pulilic  School, 
Kimberley 

„  Burger,  Nellie,  married  Mr.  Lucas  J.  Meyer 
in  Nov.  1897),  Vrijheid,  S.A.R. 

„  Butler,  Mabel  L.,  married  Mr,  E.  W.  Rice  in 
1891,  Durl)an,  Natal, 


Miss  Cilliers,  Susan,  married  Mi-.  A.  J.  I'heron, 
l\Iay,  1892  :  Fountain  Lotlge,  Paarl 
„  Davis,  Bertha,  mari-ied  Mr.  Mat-kay,  Jolian- 
nesburg 

„  Dixon,  Lily,  married  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Rice  in 
1898  ;  Box  800,  Pretoria 
„  Enslin,  Magdalena,  c  o  Mr.  De  Wet,  Bains 
Street,  Wellington 

,,  Euvrard,  Annie,  married  Mr.  John  J. 

Brink  in  189.5,  Montagu 
„  Faure,  Clara,  Piquetberg 
„  Faure,  Frances,  married  Mr.  A.  Williamson, 
1898,  Doornfontein,  Johannesburg. 

„  Franklin,  Jeanetta,  married  Dr.  Croghan, 
Klipdam 

,,  Hauman,  Anna,  E.  K.,  French  Hoek 
.,  Heerden,  van,  Sarah  .1.  married  Mr,  W.  C. 
Hugo,  1896,  Langlaagte,  Johannesburg, 

Z.A.R. 

„  Ki’iegler,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  C.  E.  Louw 
in  1898,  Duikervallei,  P.O,  Maitland 
„  Laing,  Mary  L,  married  Mr,  J.  Pugh,  P.O, 
Komgha 

„  Leppan,  Agnes  B.,  Huguenot  Seminary, 
Wellington 

„  Marais,  Aletta  M.,  Groenberg,  Wellington 
,,  Maeder,  Clarice,  married  Mr.  Janson,  Beau¬ 
fort  West 

„  Maclear,  Grace,  c  o  Mr.  H.  Maclear,  Aliwal 
North 

„  Meintjes,  Heloise,  married  Mr.  J.Niemeyer, 
Pretoria. 

„  Meiring,  Betty,  Richmond 
„  Meiring,  Jacoba,  Richmond 
„  Naude,  Margaret,  Ladybrand,  O.F.S, 

„  Neethling,  Maria,  c/o  Rev.  J.  H.  Neethling, 
Hojie  Field 

,,  Olivier,  Annie,  Ficksburg,  O.F.S, 

„  Pienaar,  .Johanna,  married  Mr.  Pick,  Prince 
Alfred  Hamlet,  Ceres 

„  Rabone,  Ida  M.,  Market  Square,  Graaff 
Reinet 

„  Retief,  Annie,  married  Mr.  Cilliers,  Wind¬ 
mill,  Paarl 

„  Rocher,  Agnes,  married  Mr.  C.  IM.  Blore, 
Box  1,041,  Johannesburg 
„  Sichel,  Edyth  M.,  married  Mr.  iG.  W.  C. 

Trill,  1892,  Claremont 
„  Schwart,  Kate,  Bethlehem,  O.F.S. 

„  Schoor,  van,  Sophia,  Hope  Town 
„  Villiers,  de,  Claudine  A.,  Klapmuts 
„  Viljoen,  Christina  J.,  Richmond. 

„  Willmot,  Blanche  B.,  Mowbray 

1890. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Louwrens,  Susan  J.,  married  Mr.  C.  H. 

Beck,  April,  1898,  c/o  African  Banking 
Corporation,  Worcester 
„  Niekerk,  van,  Elizabeth  S.,  Prince  Albert 
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Miss  Aiidersou,  Mildred,  Good  Hope  Seminary, 
Cape  Town. 

Barnard,  Aletta,  married  Mr.  D.  J.  Joubert, 
Dec.,  189b  ;  Oranje  Fontein,  Aliwal 
N  orth 

.,  Booysen,  Helen  J.,  Paarl ;  died  Jan.  1895 
.,  Boyes,  Maud  L.,  Cape  Town  :  died  1897 
,,  Bruvn,  de,  Gertrude,  married  ISIr.  H.  J.  B. 
Alston,  July,  1898,  Van  Wijk’s  Vlei, 
Carnarvon 

„  Brink,  Maria  E.,  c  o  Rev.  J.  Becker,  Kru- 
gersdorp,  Z.x4.R. 

„  Cowling,  Mary  L.,  Invery  Villa,  Sir  Lowry 
Road,  Cape  Town 
,,  Duckitt,  Ellen  A.,  Moorreesberg 
.,  Dugmore,  Amy,  P.O.  Thornhill,  via  Bel¬ 
mont 

,,  Franklin,  Amy,  married  Mr.  A.  Wilson, 
England 

„  Goosen,  Anna  M.,  Prince  Alfred,  Ceres 
.,  Hauman,  Maria  M.,  La  Provence,  French 
Hoek 

„  Jackson,  Mary  A.  S.,  Houw  Hoek,  Caledon. 
.,  .Jordaan,  Betty.  Caledon 
„  Joubert,  Annie  C.,  married  Mr.  C.  P.  Theron 
June,  1892,  Murraysburg 
„  Kieser,  Cornelia  M.,  Caledon 
„  Kock,  de,  Agnes,  1,  Orphan  Street,  Cape 
Town 

.,  Krogh,  Maggie,  married  Mr.  J.  Louw, 
Registrateur  van  Acten  voor  Swazieland, 
Pretoria 

,.  Ivriel,  Elizabeth  A.  M.,  married  Mr.  William 
Malherbe,  July,  1898,  Principal,  Public 
School,  French  Hoek 
„  Louw,  Maggie,  Wynberg 
,,  Malan,  Johanna  S.,  married  Mr.  F.  J. 

Holzgen,  Dec.  1897,  Piet  Retief,  Z.A.R. 

.,  Malan,  Gertrude  M.,  married  Mr,  S,  Immel- 
man,  June,  1892,  Somerset  West 
„  Mabille,  Eugenie,  married  Mr.  Edgar  W. 
Kruger.  1894,  who  died  Oct.,  1898  ; 
Leloaleng,  Quthing,  Basutoland 
„  Marais,  Aletta,  c'o  Mr.  A.  Marais,  Market 
Square,  Paarl. 

,,  Martell,  Charlotte  (died  1895) 

„  Marais,  Annie  C.,  c'o  Mr.  J.  Marais,  Paarl 
,,  McGregor,  Helen  J.,  Forest  Lodge,  Ronde- 
bosch 

,,  Meiring,  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  G.  Brtimiuer, 
Boshof,  O.F.S. 

„  Merwe,  van  der,  Petronella  M.,  c,o  Mr.  P.  F. 
van  der  Merwe,  Langrug,  Murraysburg 

„  Merwe,  van  der,  Bessie,  married  Mr.  T. 
Malherbe,  Colesberg 

,,  Merwe,  van  der,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  W. 
S.  Marais,  de  Poort,  De  Aar. 

„  Merwe,  van  der,  Ellie,  married  Mr.  J.  J. 
Vicary,  21.  Innes  Street,  Gladstone, 
Kimberley 


Miss  Murray,  Margaret,  Front  Street,  Wellington 
„  Murray,  Mary,  Front  Street,  Wellington 
„  Paterson,  Grace,  married  Mr.  Frank 
Tudhope,  Langlaagte  Estate,  Johannes¬ 
burg 

„  Pitout,  Johanna,  married  Mr.  Arthur 
Worsley,  Aug.,  1898,  The  Limes,  Ipswich, 
England 

„  Prinsloo,  Christina,  Venterstad 
„  Rademeyer,  Maria,  Eerste  River,  Clarkson, 
Humansdorp 

„  Retief,  Margaret,  Midland  Seminary,  Graaff- 
Reinet 

„  Rocher,  Charlotte,  married  Mr.  P.  G. 
Maynier,  1898,  c/o  Standard  Bank, 
Klerksdorp,  Z  A.R. 

.,  Robertson,  Elizabeth,  c/o  Rev.  W.  Robertson, 
Petrusberg,  O.F.S. 

,,  Roux,  le,  Hester  F.,  married  Mr.  Gerard  J. 
Roux,  D.son,  1895,  Eland’s  Kloof,  Clan- 
william. 

,,  Roux,  le,  Cornelia  M.,  Caledon 
„  Roux,  le,  Mary  E.,  Bot  River,  Caledon 
„  Roux,  Hester,  Turffontein,  Johannes) >urg 
„  Sheaslry,  Louise,  married  Mr.  A.  W.  Itichetts, 
Curry  Street,  Kinil3erley 
„  Snyman,  Magdalena,  married  Mr.  C.  J. 

Visser,  The  Put,  Edenburg,  O.F.S. 

,,  Stapleton,  Frances  C.,  Marais  Road,  Sea 
Point. 

„  Symington,  Francina  C.,  Prince  Alfred’s 
Hamlet,  Ceres 

„  Teske,  Henrietta  0.,  married  Mr.  A.  de 
Villiers,  1893,  Beaufort  West. 

„  Theron,  Johanna,  Caledon 
„  Theunissen,  Charlotte,  Bultfontein,  Hoop- 
stad,  O.F.S. 

,,  Toit,  du,  Susan  F.,  married  Mr.  Melt  van 
der  Spuy,  P.  0.  Box  177,  Pretoria 
,,  Turner,  Jennie  S.,  married  Mr.  Hugo  E.  E. 

Kock,  Upington,  Gortlonia 
„  Villiers,  de,  Annie,  Waterval,  Groot  Diaken- 
stein 

„  Wessels,  Catherine,  married  Mr.  Harley, 
Bindley,  O.F.S. 

„  Ziervogel,  Lily,  Cradock 

1891. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Dudley,  Sarah,  Blanco 

„  Goossens,  Antonia  J.,  married  Rev.  A  du 
Toit,  Oct.,  1895,  Parsonage,  Prince 
Albert 

„  Jager,  de,  Hester  A.,  married  Mr.  Kenneth 
Chapman,  July,  1897,  Hope  Town 
„  Kidd,  Flora  P.,  married  Mr.  J.  C.  Watt, 
July,  1895,  New  Brook  Bag,  via  Maritz- 
burg,  Natal 
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Miss  Reitz,  Emily  P.,  married  Mr.  Ernest 
Ferguson,  Aug.,  181*8,  Bo.x;  l,0(jt),  .lohan- 
nesburg,  Z.A  R. 

„  Versfeld,  Ethel  .1.,  married  Mr.  (1.  Brooke, 
April,  181*8,  Somerset  West 
„  Watermeyer,  Annie  J.,  58,  Kloof  Street, 
Cape  Town 


,,  Adendorf,  Ivy,  married  Mr.  Janies  AVytock, 
Dec,  181*5,  Box  1,613,  Johannesburg 
„  Barclay,  Annie,  married  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith, 
Bonair  Lodge,  Rondeliosch 
„  Barnard,  Frances,  Prince  Albert 
„  Bowker,  Mary,  married  Mr.  H.  Barber, 
“  Glen  Avon  Retreat,”  Somerset  East 
„  Bosnian,  Gertrude  M.,  married  Mr.  Martin 
Smit,  .Jan.,  1896,  Malmesbury 
„  Breda  van,  Lavinia,  ATyheid,  Z.A.R. 

,,  Casalis,  Fanny,  married  Mr.  .lules  Ellen- 
berger,  Nov.,  1895,  Gaberones  B.  Protect¬ 
orate 

„  Davey,  F.  Ethel,  married  Air.  AV.  A.  Knight, 
Sept.,  1896,  Prims  wood  House,  Central 
Road,  Beaconstield 

„  Dijk,  van,  Eleanor,  AATtsemberg,  Ceres 
„  Fraser,  Alargaret  A.,  c/o  Rev.  Air.  Fraser, 
58,  AVestern  Road,  Port  Elizabeth 
„  Gladwin,  Alary  E.,  married  Air.  Wilber- 
force  J.  King,  Elizabeth  Farm,  Bedford 
„  Hauptfleisch,  Francina  L.,  married  Air. 
P.  J.  Malan,  Jan.,  1897,  “Versailles,” 
Wellington  Station 

„  Heerden,  van,  Johanna  L.,  Engelsman’s 
Kraal,  Alurraysburg 
„  Heerden,  van,  Catherine,  Cradock 
„  Ho  I'meyr,  Engela,  married  Rev.  J.  Daneel, 
Goedgedacht,  Zoutpansberg 
„  Hooper,  Charlotte,  married  Air.  J.  Alac 
Lachlan,  10,  North  Avenue,  Kenilworth, 
Kimberley 

„  Immelman,  Jacoba,  married  Air.  B.  J. 
A^orstar,  Alai-ch,  1891,  P.O.  The  Willows, 
Alodderfontein,  Aliddleburg,  C.C. 

„  Kock,  Johanna  C.,  Orange  Ahlley,  Deel- 
foiitein  Siding 

„  Krogh,  Emma,  c/o  T.  Krogh,  Esq.,  Undei- 
State  Secretary,  Pi’etoria 
„  Krogh,  Bessie,  married  Air.  James  Berrange, 

’  Box  128,  Pretoria 

„  Krogh,  Amy,  married  Air.  Beckwith,  Swazie- 
land. 

„  Luckholf,  Angelina  E.,  Graaff-Reinet 
Luyt,  Anna  AI.  E.,  Ceres 
Lyell,  Helen  AL,  married  Air.  P.  Cooper, 
Jan.,  1898  ;  Witlaagte,  Winburg,  O.F.S. 

„  Alalan,  Alaria  E.,  married  Air.  P.  Roux, 
Groenberg,  AAYllington 
„  Alaeder,  Alberta,  Platberg,  Colesberg 
„  Alaeder,  Alary  J.,  Platberg,  Colesberg 
„  Malan,  Susan  W.,  married  Air.  Peter  J .  Hugo, 
Dec.  1896,  Sea  View,  Aluizenberg 


Aliss  Aletcalf,  Emily,  Caledon 

„  Aleintjes,  Hilma,  married  Air.  de  Swaan, 
Pretoria 

„  Alerwe,  van  der,  Johanna  C.,  Britstown 
„  Alerwe,  van  der,  Christina  A.j  c/o  Air.  P.  1. 

van  der  Alerwe,  Langrug,  Alurraysburg 
,.  Aleiring,  Alida  IL,  Heidelberg,  S.A.R. 

„  Millard,  Lily  C.,  Salt  River 
„  Alorkel,  Susan  .J.,  Stellenbosch 
„  Norval,  Lizzie,  Dapperfontein,  Norval’sPont 
„  Nuttall,  Lily,  Observatory  Road 
„  Niekerk,  van,  Johanna  (Dolly),  married  Air. 

de  Beer,  Klerksdorp,  Z.A.R. 

„  Niekerk,  van,  Adrie,  Blue  Cliff, Hi teiihage 
„  Pienaar,  Kate,  married  Air.  Biebruyck, 
Porterville 

,,  Roussouw,  Sarah  AL,  Caledon 
„  Roux,  Susanna  G.,  married  Air.  .1.  van  der 
Alerwe,  Champs  D’Or,  Luipaard’s  A"lei, 
Johannesburg 

„  Schumann,  Alida,  Stynsburg 
„  Scheepers,  Ella  K.,  mai’ided  Air.  M.  .J.  de 
Wet,  1891,  Box  6.54,  Pretoria,  Z.A.R. 

„  Spuy,  van  der,  Frances,  married  Air.  H.  du 
Toit,  Paarl 

,,  Stucki,  Alaria  C.,  married  Air,  J.  C.  Faiire, 
dietvlei,  Boshof,  O.F.S. 

„  Toit,  du,  Sannie  P.,  Ceres 
„  A^iiliers,  de,  Alaggie,  married  Air.  Charles  de 
A^illiers,  Beaufort  West 

„  Villiers,  de,  Gertrude,  Diemer’s  Kraal,  Paarl 
„  Webber,  Alary,  Bedford 

„  Zondagh,  Alartha,  Alvei’a,  Nyassaland,  via 
Chinde,  B.C.  Africa. 

1892. 

Graduates. 

Aliss  Faure,  Theodora  P.,  Alurraysburg 

„  Joubert,  Susanna  AL,  Oliveford,  Wellington 
„  Neethling,  Cornelia  J.  AI.,  Huguenot  Sem¬ 
inary,  Grey  town.  Natal 
„  Pauw,  Margaret,  Wellington 
„  Russouw,  Angelique,  Norfolk  Pine  A'illa, 
Alalmesbury 

„  Steyn,  Hester  H.  AI.,  Aliddelburg. 


„  Abbott,  Hilda,  married  Air.  P.  J.  AIossop, 
Petworth,  Eureka  Road,  Rondebosch 
„  Ahee,  van  der,  Jane  S.,  Alurraysburg 
„  Boshoff,  Gertrude  E.,  Senekal,  O.F.S. ;  died 
1892 

„  Cadle,  Elizabeth  E.,  nian’ied  Rev.  John  J. 
Ross,  Feb.,  1893,  Witzieshoek,HaiTismith 

O.F.S. 

„  Driver,  H.  Aland,  c/o  Air.  E.  W.  Stanford, 
Silwood  Road,  Rondebosch. 

,,  Euvrard,  Johanna,  Alontagu 
„  Fourie,  Haunie,  Blaauwkrantz,  Jansenville, 

C.C. 
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Miss  Gove,  Evelyn,  Earkly  West 
„  Hepburn,  Annie,  Mills  House,  I'.lytlie  Hill, 
Catford,  London,  S.E. 

„  Hepburn,  Mary,  Mills  House,  Blythe  Hill, 
Catford,  London,  S.E. 

„  Heerden,  van,  Annie,  married  Mv.  B.  J. 

Hallier,  Glen  Owen,  Cradock 
„  Heerden,  van,  Johanna  E.,  Tarkastad 
„  Heerden,  van,  Eliza,  Stockenstroom 
„  Hepburn,  Isabel  M.,  married  Mr.  H. 

Solomon,  1(S'.)7,  Worcester 
,,  Herlioldt,  Johanna,  A  leiplaats,  Murrays- 
burg 

„  Hobern,  Johanna,  Jansenville 
,,  Hugo,  Hester  E.,  married  Mr.  George  J. 
Euvrard,  Tulbagh 

„  Human,  Charlotte,  c/o  Rev.  ^^leiring,  Berea 
Estate,  Johannesburg 
„  Hutchinson,  Olive  E.,  Port  Elizabeth 
,.  Jackson,  Minnie,  married  :Mr.  John  Robb, 
Aug.,  18'J8,  Walnier,  Woodstock 
„  Jackson.  G.  M.  (Daisy),  Slangkop,  Darling 
„  Jacobs,  Maria  J.,  married  Rev.  R.  Blake, 
Kongwe,  via  Chinde,  Nyassaland. 

„  Jager,  de  Johanna  S., married  Mr.  Cornelius 
J.  de  Jager,  18 Jd,  Middelburg,  C.C. 

„  Jones,  Rosalie,  London,  England 
,,  Kriel,  Margaret  L.,  La  Dauphine,  French 
Hoek 

„  Lautre,  Mery  F.,  Smithfield,  O.F.S. 

„  Linder,  A.  F.  Dora,  Bloemfontein,  O.F.S. 

„  Louwrens,  Isabel,  Church  Street,  Riversdale 
„  Malan,  A.nna  H.,  c  o  Mrs.  J.  F.  Malan,  Boven 
Vallei,  Wellington 

„  Malan,  J ohanna  J.,  Lady  Grey,  via  Robertson 
„  Marais,  Maria  E.,  c/o  Mr.  .John  Marais, 
Groenberg,  Wellington 

„  Mapham,  Edith,  married  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Shone,  Dec.,  181)7,  Retreat,  Somerset 
East 

„  Maree,  Petronella  J.,  Weltevreden,  Tulbagh 
„  Malherbe,  IMaria  M.,  Paardenberg,  Paarl 
„  MacDonald,  Sarah  J.,  Bethulie,  O.F.S. 

„  IMerwe,  van  der,  Helena  J.,  Blauw  Vlei 
Wellington 

„  Niekerk,  van,  Maria  G.,  Boven  Ylei, 
Wellington 

„  Niekerk,  van,  Hester  M.,  Durbanville 
„  Nolte,  Maria  S.,  Somerset  West 
,,  Retief,  Maria  E.,  Porterville 
„  Retief,  Maria  E.,  married  IMr.  van  Wyk, 
AYellington 

„  Reenen,  van,  Susan  C.,  married  Mr,  A.  P. 

Maritz,  Bremersdorp,  Swazieland 
.,  Robertson,  Fanny,  Steyning,  Simon’s  Town 

„  Rooyen,  van,  Elizabeth,  Uitzicht,  Grev Town. 
Natal 

„  Rossouw,  Maria  S.,  married  Mr.  C.  Malan, 
Dec.  1807,  Herbertsdale,  Mossel  Bay 
„  Roux,  le,  Helena,  Groenberg,  Wellington 
„  Searle,  Ethel  M.,  Mossel  Bay 


Miss  Smuts,  Hester,  S.,  Lang  Vlei,  Reil)eek  West 
„  S(|uicr,  Alartha  AL,  Knysna. 

„  Steyn,  A.  Alersey,  Dames’  Institute,  Bloem¬ 
fontein,  O.F.S. 

„  Steyn,  Hester  S.,  A¥ inlmrg,  O.F.S. 

,,  Stegmann,  Helena,  Willowmore 
„  Strydom,  Alaria  E.,  married  Mr.  J.  H. 
Randall,  LSIH,  Gunst  Vlakte,  P.O. 
Driefontein,  Dist.  Ht-ilbrom,  O.F.S. 

,.  Teubes,  Alabel,  Robertson 
„  Teske,  Johanna,  Beaufort  West 
„  Toit,  du,  .lohanna  S.,  c  o  Airs.  Keet,  Mon¬ 
tagu 

,.  Toit,  du,  Hester  J.,  c/o  Air.  W.  W.  Town¬ 
send,  Ceres 

„  Townsend,  Rosalie,  O’okiep,  Namaqualand 
„  A^illiers,de,  Annie  J.,  Fir  Grove,  Stellenbosch 
„  Webber,  Hilda,  married  Air.  W.  J.  Pudney, 
Dec.,  189t),  Dordrecht 

„  AA^under,  Ellis,  married  Air.  xA..  Stigant,  1897, 
Ahin  Ryn  AVest,  Boksburg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Ziervogel,  Charlotte  (died  189-1) 

„  Ziervogel,  Alice  AL,  Lucasfontein,  Alahnes- 
bury 

1893. 

Graduated. 

Aliss  Atherton,  xAlice  N.,  Wellington 

,,  Bottomley,  Beatrice  AI.,  Hospital,  Johannes- 
brrrg,  Z.xA.R. 

„  Brink,  Helena  J.,  Blauw  A’'lei,  Wellington 
„  Keet,  Gertrude  AI.,  Ceres 
„  Schoevers,  Annie  E.,  Philipstown. 

„  AAhllmot,  AVinifred  R.,  The  Hill,  Alowbray 


„  xlschmann,  Kathleen,  Box  158,  Johannes¬ 
burg 

„  Batezat,  Laura,  Three  Anchor  Bay 
„  Beyer,  ^Amelia  L.,  married  Air.  Pieter  AL 
van  Noorden,  Oct.,  1898  ;  Willowmore 
„  Botha,  Catherine  x4.,  married  Mr.  AL  C. 

Brink,  189t)  ;  Box  3,846,  Johannesburg 
„  Camp,  le,  Josephine  C.,  c/o  J.  de  Adlliers, 
Esq.,  iVlimosa  Lodge,  P.O.  Leeuw  Kuil, 
Beaufort  AVest 

„  Dalton,  Isabella,  Petrusville 
„  Dalton,  Bertha.  Petrusville 
„  Daneel,  Beatrice,  Britstown 
„  Dryden,  Ethel  A^.,  Port  Alfred 
„  Ebersohn,  Engeline,  Heilbron,  O.F.S. 

„  Fick,  Anna  AV.,  Caledon 
„  Fourie,  Susan  AL,  Potfontein,  Philipstown 
„  Frieslich,  Alaria,  Richmond 
„  Fullard,  Sarah  S.,  Doornriviers  A’’lei, 
Barrydale 

„  Geard,  Annie,  Veeren  Kraal,  Barroe 
„  Geard,  Hilda,  Hume  AAMod,  P(»rt  Elizabeth 
„  Gorges,  Aland,  England 
„  Gorges,  Lnida,  Ihigland 
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Groenewald,  Liwra,  “  E/.eljacht,”  (icorgc 
Grix,  Helen,  Church  Htrect,  Marit/J)Ui'g, 
Natal 

Hanekom,  Aletta,  Governuient  Sclionl, 
Heilln-on,  O.F.S. 

Hutchinson.  Gertrude,  hO,  Havelock  Street. 
Port  Elizal)eth 

Jackson,  Mary  A.,  Eritstown 
Kayer,  Ethel,  c  o  E.  F.  Anderson,  Esq., 
Prince  Albert 

Kayser,  Lilian  C\,  King  William’s  Town 
Kloppers,  Maria,  40,  Central  Sti-eet,  Fords- 
burg 

Kock,  de,  Susan  F.,  married  Mr.  Heppell, 
1897  ;  Heilbron,  O.F.S., 

Kock,  Susan  M.,  Orange  Valley,  Deelfontein 
Siding,  Richmond 

Kock,  Annie  M.,  Elandsfontein,  P.O.,  Van 
der  Byl’s  Kraal,  Prince  Albert  Road 
Loubser,  Sarah,  Cape  Town 
Mal)ille,  Marie,  Morija,  Basutoland 
^Macintosh,  Jane,  married  Mr.  George 
Hutton,  Aug.,  1898  ;  “The  Press  ”  Office, 
Pretoria,  Z.A.R. 

Malan,  Magdalena,  married  Rev.  J.  van 
Rensburg,  1896  ;  George 
Marais,  Susanna,  Groenberg,  Wellington 
Marais,  Martha  A.  C.  (Marie),  married  Mr. 
C.  P.  Basson,  Dec.,  1898  ;  Malhei’be 
Street,  Wellington 
Mason,  Maria,  NauwpooiJ 
McWilliam,  Charlotte,  Box  4'),  Poi’t 
Elizabeth 

IMerwe,  van  der,  Martha  S.,  luanled  Mr. 

P.  J.  Sielu'its,  1894  ;  Wellington 
Merwe,  van  dei-,  Hester  J.,  married  Mr.  J. 

Vosloo,’1898  ;  Reitzburg,  Vredefort,  O.F.S. 
Merwe,  van  der,  Sarah,  co  Mrs.  H.  P.  van 
der  Mei'we,  Murraysburg 
Moorshead,  Emily  H.,  Nazareth  Road,  Park 
Drive,  Port  Elizabeth. 

Mundt,  Hendrica,  Silverton,  Pretoria 
Nel,  Ella  E.,  married  Rev.  Atidrew  Murray, 
July,  1898  ;  Weenen,  Natal 
Nixon,  Annie,  Box  424,  Johannesburg 
Nichol,  Hester  H.,  Caledon 
Pfeil,  Christina  E.,  Senekal,  O.F.S. 

Retief,  Elizabeth,  mai-ried  Mr.  P.  Roux, 
1897  ;  Klein  Drakenstein. 

Reeder,  Esther  J.,  Riebeek  West  ^ 

Rensburg,  van,  Elizabeth,  Sand  Flats. 

Retief,  Johanna  F.,  c/o  F.  P.  Retief,  Esq., 
next  Town  Hall,  Paarl 

Rocher,  Heloise,  La  Rochelle,  Potchefstroom 
Rose,  Mabel  G.,  married  Mr.  Ben  G.  Garcia, 
Sept.,  1898  ;  Beaufort  West 
Rose,  Catherine,  Klaver  Valley,  Beaufort 
West 

Roux,  le,  Maria  S.,  mai-ried  Mr.  C.  V.  de 
Leeuw,  1897)  :  Vredefort,  0.1  .S, 


Miss  Itoux,  le,  Helena  .M.,  c  o  Widow  le  Uoiix, 
French  Hock 

„  Roux,  Margaret  M.,  co  Mi'.  G.  J.  Itonx, 
Wcdlington 

„  Roux,  le,  Sophia  D.,  co  Mr.  J.  H.  Kieser, 
Caledon 

„  Roux,  le,  Helena  S.,  married  Mr.  J.  L.  van 
Veuren,  1898  ;  P.O.  Becks  Plaats, 
Fraserburg 

„  Rossouw,  Rachel,  married  Mr.  Dan.  M. 
Joubert,  Oct.,  1897  ;  Boven  Vlei. 
Wellington 

„  Roux,  Annie  M.,  c  o  Mr.  P.  Roux,  Klein 
Drakenstein 

„  Sheasby,  Edith  M.,  Kimberley  :  died  189.'* 

„  Smidt,  de,  Milly,  Welton,  Sandown  Road, 
Rondebosch 

„  Solomon,  Emily  J..  Huguenot  Seminary, 
Wellington 

„  Spies,  Maria  M.,  Bethulie,  O.F.S. 

„  Spuy,  V.  cL,  Elizabeth  W.,  Ladies’  Seminary, 
Worcester 

,,  Steyn,  Cornelia  M.,  40,  Central  Street, 
Fordsburg,  Z.A.R. 

„  A^iljoen,  Philippa,  married  Mr.  P.  Oost- 
huyzen  ;  Box  844,  Johannesburg 
,,  A^illiers,  de,  Johanna  C.,  Wilgekuil,  P.O. 

Leeuwfontein,  via  Krankuil 
„  A^ogel,  Johanna  R.,  married  Mr.  Isaac  A. 
"Cronje,  1896  ;  Mooipan,  A^entersburg, 
O.F.S. 

„  Watney,  Anna  C.,  c  o  Air.  J.  Wiley,  Darling 
Street,  Cape  Town 

„  Weilbach,  Catherine,  married  Air.  J. 

Theron,  Heilbron,  O.F.S. 

„  AVessels,  Hester  P.,  Boshof,  O.F.S. 

„  AVeilbach,  Alaria,  Nylstroom,  Z.A.R. 

„  Wilter,  Lizzie,  married  Air.  Ernest  Philli])- 
son,  Germiston,  Z.A.R,. 

„  Zyl,  van,  Hester,  Robertson 

1894. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Anderson,  Alexandrina  E.,  School  House, 
Winburg,  O.F.S. 

„  Botha,  Alargaret  L.,  Parsonage,  Swellendam 
„  Cillie,  Annie  AI.,  Bethlehem,  O.F.S. 

„  Earp,  Edith,  Arundel,  Rondebosch 
„  Joubert,  Johanna  H.,  Oliveford,  Wellington 
„  Krige,  Alaria  E.,  Riebeek  Kasteel 
„  Louw,  Elizabeth,  P.O.  A’'eddermuis  Poort, 
Willowmore 

„  AIcGregor,  Ina,  Foi-est  Lodge,  Rondebosch 
„  Aletelerkamp,  Adriana  J.,  married  Air.  AA^. 
AVessels,  April,  1898  ;  A^rolykheid,  Lady 
Grey,  Robertson 

„  Retief,  Anna  AL,  Boksburg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Smit,  Alaria  C.AL,  Aliddelburg,  C’.C, 
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ST  GEOHGE’S  STEEET,  CAPE  TOAUN. 

P.O.  BOX  538.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS-'*  HALCYON.” 

-  ESTABLISHED  1865. - 


Have  now  completed  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions  to  their  Premises.  Electric  Lift 
communicating  with  each  Floor.  A  glance  at  this  Advertisement  will  give  some  idea  of  our 
large  and  varied  Stock. 


Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures. 

Manchester  Goods,  Prints,  Checks,  Calicoes, 
Towels,  Nainsooks,  Dress  Materials,  Cor¬ 
duroys,  Moleskins,  Trouserings. 

Hosiery,  Haberdashery  and  Fancy  Drapery. 

Gent.’s,  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Hose,  Swiss 
Embroideries  and  Muslins,  Yelyeteens, 
Silks,  Plushes,  Ribbons,  Laces,  Gloves, 

Gent.’s  Hard  and  Soft  Felt  Hats. 

Gent.’s  Black  and  White  Straw  Hats. 

Youths’  and  Boys’  Felt  and  Straw  Hats. 

Ladies’  Straw  Hats,  fashionable  shape. 

Boots  and  Shoes  in  large  variety. 

Gent.’s,  Youths’  and  Boys’  Ready-made 
Clothing. 

Saddles,  Bridles,  Harness,  Whips,  Driving 
and  Riding. 

Toy  Department  well  stocked. 

Christmas  Novelties. 


Oilman’s  Stores,  Provisions  and  Con¬ 
fectionery. 

Paints  and  Oils,  Mauritius  Sugars,  Mixed 
Teas,  Milk,  Oatmeal,  Sardines,  Biscuits, 
Jams,  Sweets. 

Musical  Instruments. 

American  Organs,  excellent  value.  Trichord 
Pianos,  Harmoniums,  Concertinas, 
Violins,  Guitars,  Autoharps,  Harmonicas, 
Flutes. 

Brushware. 

Stationery. 

Electro  Plate  and  Cutlery. 

Glass,  China  and  Earthenware. 

Enamelware  in  variety. 

Jewellery,  Perfumery. 

Furnishing  Ironmongery. 

Chairs  in  variety.  Bedsteads. 

General  Hardware. 

American  Goods. 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Cape  Colony  for  Cornish  Celebrated  AMERICAN  ORGANS.  Catalogues 
sent  on  application,  and  various  kinds  kept  in  stock,  from  £15  to  £50. 

Importers  of  English  and  American  BICYCLES,  Quadrant,  Olympic, 

Halotas. 
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Invite  'an  inspection  of  their  Stock,  which  their  long  experience  has  enabled  them  to 

select  as  suitable  for  Town  and  Country  Trade. 

COUNIEY  OEEEES  WILL  HAVE  PEOMPT  ATTENTION. 
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Ahee,  van  der,  Judith,  Miirraysbui-g 
Anderson,  Constance,  Alexandra  Villa, 
Sea  Point 

Auld,  Annie  H.,  Coluinba,  Kentani,  Transkei 
Basson,  Maria,  Wellington 
Bekker,  Johanna,  Aliwal  North 
Benedict,  Emily,  United  States,  America 
Bilbrough,  Jessie  C.,  Box  1,  Johannesburg 
Bosman,  Maria  E.,  c  o  Rev.  D.  Bosnian, 
Newcastle,  Natal 

Bosnian,  Rachel  E.,  Church  Sti-eet,  Welling¬ 
ton 

Brink,  Lintje  E.,  Krugersdorp,  Z.A.R. 

Brink,  Christina,  Krugersdorp,  Z.A.R. 
Brown,  Beatrice  M.,  Richmond  Villa,  Sea 
Point 

Clark,  Annie,  Driefontein,  Dordrecht 
Clark,  Millie,  Driefontein,  Dordrecht 
Craven,  Ethel,  Port  Elizabeth 
Divine,  Maud,  Huguenot  Seminary,  Paarl 
Donovan,  Stella,  Newcastle,  Natal 
Dutfett,  Edith,  Bay  Side  Villa,  Green  Point 
Edwards,  Rabe,  Wellington,  New  Zealand 
Faure,  Jessie,  Wellington 
Fynn,  Athie,  Dohne  Station 
Heerden,  van,  Aletta,  Beaufort  West 
Hockey,  Mercy,  Graham’s  Town 
Horn,  Annie,  Nelspoort 

Hoogenhout,  Johanna,  Gi-oenberg,Wellington 
Hugo,  Johanna  P.,  married  Mr.  Nicolaas 
Vlok,  Klipfontein,  Sutherland 
Hugo,  Margaretha,  Kiebeek  West 
kluman,  Petronella,  40,  Central  Street, 
Fordsburg,  S.A.R. 

Hugo,  Helena  J.,  P.O.  Klein  Zwartberg,  via 
Laingsburg 

Jordaan,  Anna  H.,Klipkop,Rouxville,  O.F.S. 
Kirchner,  Rachel,  Stockenstroom 
Kirchner,  Hester,  Stockenstroom 
Kuhn,  Elizabeth,  Hope  Town 
Louw,  Kitty,  Riebeek  West 
Lyell,  Jane,  Piquetberg 
Malherbe,  Johanna  F.,  Tulbagh 
Malan,  Francina  S.,  Groenberg,  Wellington. 
Malan,  Maria  S.,  Riebeek  West 
Marais,  Martha,  Tulbagh 
Marais,  Hilda  A.  S.,  Pretoria 
Meiring,  Johanna  M.,  Public  School,  Boshof, 
O.F.S. 

McLaren,  Sarah,  Oudtshoorn  (died  Jan., 
1895) 

Merwe,  van  der,  Maria  F.,  Parsonage, 
Beaufort  West 

Merwe,  van  der,  Helena  E.,  Sutherland 
Merwe,  van  der,  Jacoba,  Vierfontein, 
Murray  sburg 

Merwe,  van  der,  Catherine  E.,  Sutherland 

Naude,  Martha,  married  Mr.  A.  J.  van  der 
Merwe,  1898  ;  Goudini 

Norden,  Elizabeth  M.,  Riebeek  East 


Miss  Obermeyer,  Frances,  Prince  Alfred’s  Ham¬ 
let,  Ceres 

„  Perry,  Edith,  Grove  Avenue,  Claremont 
„  Perks,  Ella,  married  Mr.  W.  Osmond,  Post 
Office,  Cape  Town 
„  I’ienaar,  Esther,  Beaufort  West 
„  Pietersen,  Johanna  P  ,  Fordsburg,  Z.A.R. 

.,  Plessis,  du,  Alida,  c,o  Mrs.  F.  Hugo,  Dal 
J  osaphat 

,,  Rooyen,  van,  Maria  C.,  Sand  Flats 
„  Roux,  le,  Hester  H.,  c,o  Mrs.  F.  J.  Hugo, 
Dal  Josaphat 

„  Roux,  le,  Helena,  C/O  Mr.  S.  le  Roux, 
Malherbe  Street,  Wellington 
„  Roux,  le,  Annie  H.,  Dassiesfontein,  Caledon 
„  Sargeant,  Letitia,  c/o  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  Box 
141,  Durban,  Natal 
,,  Schonken,  Tomina,  Cape  Town 
„  Schoevers,  Louisa,  Philipstown 
„  Sichel,  Mabel  J.,  Ravensworth,  Claremont 
„  Solms,  Athaliah,  Caledon 
„  Theron,  Catherine  E.,  Britstown  (died  1897) 
„  Toit,  du,  Jacoba,  High  Street,  Worcester 
„  Twycross,  Louise,  c  o  Mr.  R.  D.  Forrester, 
Glen  Fields,  East  London 
„  Veldsman,  Catherine,  Montagu 
„  Viljoen,  Annie,  Philippolis,  O.F.S. 

„  Voisin,  du,  Emilie  C.,  L’Esperance,  O.F.S. 
„  Welsh,  Elizabeth,  Emgwali  (died  IS'Jd) 

„  Wyk,  van,  Cornelia,  P.O.  Kareedoorn, 
F  raserburg 

„  Worrell,  Julia  F.  (Dollie),  Kimberley 
1895. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Malherbe,  Dora  C.,  Amajuba  Seminary, 
Wakkerstroom,  Z.A.R. 

,,  Ross,  Mina  A.  M.,  married  Rev.  M.  J.  C. 

Matheson,  Jan,  1896  ;  Ross,  Umtata 
„  Sargeant,  Frances,  Jagersfontein,  O.F.S. 

„  Welsh,  Mary,  Huguenot  College,  Wellington 


„  Adams,  Lilian,  c;o  Adams  &  Co.,  West 
Street,  Durban,  Natal 
„  Adams,  Annie,  Umtata, 

„  Aucamp,  Susan,  Roodewal,  P.O.,  Marshall’s 
Kraal,  Aliwal  North 
„  Barnard,  Margaret,  Knysna 
„  Bekker,  Helena  C.,  Aliwal  North 
„  Blake,  Genevieve  M.,  married  Mr.  Herbert 
Heugh,  April,  1898  ;  Zeerust,  Z.A.R. 

,,  Botha,  Maria  C.,  Eastnor,  Sea  Point 
„  Bosman,  Jane,  Jalisenville 
,,  Brebner,  Annie,  Bloemfontein,  O.F.S.  i 
„  Brown,  Winifred  M.,  St.  John’s  Street',  Cape 
Town 

„  Duckitt,  Alice  C.,  Darling 
„  Esser,  Wilhelma,  Beekbergen,  Holland 
„  Faure,  Henrietta,  Stockenstroom 
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[^mington 


New 


The  Latest 

and... 

Most  Perfect 
Development 
of  this  Famous 
Machine 


MANY  NOTABLE  IMPROVEMENTS. 


More  Perfect  and  Permanent  Alignment. 
Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 

Uniform  and  Easy  Touch. 

Economical  Ribbon  Movement,  reverses  automatically. 
Improved  Paper  Feed — no  rubber  bands. 

Marginal  Stops,  instantly  adjusted  and  released. 
Keyboard  Signal  indicating  end  of  line. 

Readily  Adjustable  Paper  and  Envelope  Guides. 


Matchless  Construction 
Cnequaled  Durability  ^ 
Unrivaled  Speed 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRIIING  AGENCY: 

P.O.  Box  644,  Cape  Town. 
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SHORTHAND,  TYPEWRITING  AND  BOOKKEEPING. 

nV  can  help  Stenographers  and  Typists  requiring  positions. 

. . nil . HU . I . I . . . Ill  III  I  I . . 

BRANCHES-JOHANNESBURG,  PRETORIA,  DURBAN,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
EAST  LONDON,  KING  WILLIAM’S  TOWN. 
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INIiss  Ferreira,  Nellie,  Wolvekraul,  L’.O.  Avoiitiuu, 
Uniondale 

,.  Fynn,  Lilian,  Cathcart 
„  (lerber,  Elizabeth,  George 
„  Gericke,  Lydia,  Geoi’ge 

(loosen,  Elizabeth  C.,  Smit’s  Kraal,  Adelaide 
’’  Greed,  de,  Nettie,  Malmesbury 
„  Greeff,  Annie,  Lichtenburg,  Z.A.R. 

„  llaupt,  Helen,  Groot  Drakeustein 
Haupt,  Susan,  Groot  Drakeustein 
Jacobs,  Helen,  Beaufort  West 
Jager,  de,  Aletta  G.,  Hope  Town  (died  LS'J.')) 
Joubert,  Helena,  c/o  Mr.  P.  G.  Joubert, 
Bovenvlei,  Wellington 
„  .Tooste,  Martha,  Sutherland 
„  Kieser,  Annie,  Caledon 

„  Malan,  Emma,  c  o  Mr.  B.  Malan,  Boveii 
Vlei,  Wellington 
„  Marais,  Martha,  Ceres 

McLachlan,  Elizaheth,  Goudini 
„  Merwe,  van  der,  Susan  M.,  Brulfontein, 
Philipstown 

„  Merwe,  van  der,  Elizabeth,  c/o  Mrs.  P.  J. 
van  der  Merwe,  Market  Square, 
Wellington 

Muller,  Christina.  Rose  Cottage,  Humaiis- 
dorp 

„  Orlandini,  Elizabeth,  2,  Hyttie  Adllas, 
Wigton  Road,  Green  Point 
Rossouw,  Minnie  G.,  Swart  River,  Caledon 
,,  Rossouw,  Elizabeth,  c/o  Mr.  H.  Rossouw, 
Bovenvlei,  Wellington 
Roux,  le,  Helena,  c/o  Mr.  J.  J.  le  Roux,  Dal 
Josaphat 

„  Roux,  le,  Kitty,  Bot  River,  Caledon 

Smidt,  de,  Maria,  Darling  Street,  Robertson 
Solomon,  Mary  L,  Box  424,  Johannesburg, 

Z.A.R. 

Snyman,  Elizabeth,  Bethulie,  O.F.S. 

Johanna,  Paarl 

„  Straaten,  Lettie,  Kroonstad,  0.4  .S. 

Thomas,  Catherine,  co  Mr.  J.  D.  Nel,  P.O. 
Bedford 

Tlieron,  Annie,  Dordrecht 
Tidmarsh,  Edna,  Graham’s  Town 
Toit,  du,  Johanna  H.,  Boys’  Public  School, 
Worcester 

„  Tromp,  Annie,  Knoppe,  Edenburg,  O.F.S. 

’’  Versfeld,  Catherine  A.,  Ivan  Lodge,  Wetton 
Road,  Wynberg 

Villiers,  de,  Elizabeth,  c/o  Mr.  J.  B.  de 
”  Villiers,  Town  House,  Cape  Town 
„  Villiers,  de,  Susan,  Parijs,  O.F.S. 

„  Villiers,  de,  Maria,  Parijs,  O.F.S. 

”,  ATlliers,  de,  Barbara,  A^an  Rhynsdorp 
’’  AAsser,  Alargaret,  Kenhardt 

AVatney,  Aletta,  c/o  Air.  J.  AATley,  Darling 
Street,  Cape  Town 

„  AVilson,  Constance  C.,  Hope  Town 


4.S9(;. 


Graduatks. 


Aliss  Botha,  Elizabeth,  AT-yheid,  Z.A.R. 

,,  Lawton,  4’k)rence,  c/o  Rev.  AN .  Hacker. 
East  London 

Ross,  Isobel,  Huguenot  College,  AVcdlington 
AVet,  de,  4’ ranees,  Robertson 


,,  Adams,  Annie  II,,  c/o  Alessrs.  Atlams  ct  (.  o., 
AVest  Street,  Durban,  Natal 
Adams,  Annie,  Hoeki)laats 
„  Aardt,  van,  Alinnie,  Vlei  Plaats,  Cookhouse 
”  Auld,  Alary  AL,  Columba,  Transkei 
],  Barry,  IHizabeth  AA^.,  Parsonage,  Calitzdorp 
’’  Bertouche,  de  la,  Ida,  Kimberley 
„  Bosman,  Frances,  Beaufort  West 
Bosnian,  Alartha,  Beaufort  AVest 
„  Botha,  Dorothea,  Somerset  r.ast 
”,  Broun,  Johanna,  married  Air.  du  Plessis, 
Prince  Albert 

Brunette,  Alaria,  Huniansdorp 
Conradie,  Esther,  Bloemendal  District, 
Prince  Albert 

Cronje,  Annie,  Rouxville,  0.4’.S. 

Cron-AVright,  Agnes,  Thornhill,  Belmont 
Station,  (Jriqualaud  AVest 
„  4)enip(‘rs,  Sarah,  Riebeek  West 
41nslin,  Aletta,  Boshof,  0.4\S. 

”  4T-edericks,  Lizzie,  Jeppestown,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Z.A.R. 

4’olscher.  Susan,  Langverwacht,  Oudtshoorn 
4'oster,  Nettie,  Drakeustein 
”,  4Tirter,  Hester,  Groenberg,  Wellington 
”,  Goosen,  Petronella,  Groenberg,  AVeHington 
”,  JIamman,  Gertrude,  Jackhalsdaws  District, 
A^ictoria  AA^est 

Hutchinson,  Rosamond,  60,  Havelock 
Street.  Port  411izabeth 
„  Horne,  Pearl,  Alaritzburg,  Natal 

Huyssteen,  van,  Lettie,  c  o  Air.  11.  Taylor, 
Clocolan,  O.F.S. 

„  Hendrikz,  ICatie,  Kimberley 
”  Ross,  Flora,  Cunningham,  Toleni,  Transkei 
”  Rostoll,  Cecilia,  Ladybrand,  O.F.S. 

„  Roux,  le,  Johanna  R.,  married  Air.  S.  du 
Toit,  4868  ;  Bovenvlei,  AVeHington 
Roux,  le,  Alartha,  c  o  AVidow  le  Roux, 
French  Hoek 

„  Roux,  le,  Dinah,  married  Air  A.  Dreyer, 
Alission  Parsonage,  Hermanuspetrusfon- 
tein 

„  Roux,  le,  Helena,  Dal  Josaphat 
„  Roux.le,  Elizabeth, Boven  ATiIlei, AVeHington 
Roux,  le,  Alartha,  French  Hoek 
„  Roux,  Helena,  Radijn,  AHlliersdorp 

Relief,  Alargaret,  Alabie’s  Kraal,  Rustenburg, 
Z.A.R. 

„  Sawyer,  Hilda,  Cavers,  Bedford 
„  Sawyer,  Edith,  Cavers,  Bedford 
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KOCH  &  DIXIE, 

Srottmon$et$t 

CAPE  TOWN. 

KEEP  A  LARGE  ST(3CK  OF 

Freiicli  Bedsteads, 

Kitchen  Stoves,  SAvedish  and  Engiisli, 
Paraffine  Stoves,  ot  every  description. 

Register  (ji*ates, 

Mantelpieces, 

Enamelled  Kitchen  Ware, 

Baths,  W ash  Stands, 


AND  A  GENEBAL  ASSOETMENT  OF 


KOCH  and  dixie, 


q.a.f:e  TQWiT, 
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Miss  Sehwart,  Sophie,  c/o  Mr.  G.  Schwart, 
French  Hoek 

„  Serfontein,  Marlha,  Boshof,  O.F.S. 

„  Smith,  Geraldine  K.,  Claremont 
„  Smuts,  Sophie,  Malmesbury 
„  Spuy,  van  der,  Augusta,  Oudtshoorn 
,.  Struthers,  May,  Nauwpoort 
„  Terhlanche,  Hester,  Uniondale 
„  Theunissen,  Martha,  Box  3,  Potchefstroom, 
Z.A.R. 

,,  Thomson,  Georgina,  Zeerust,  Marico  Dist., 

Z.A.R. 

„  Thorpe,  Ethel,  Johannesburg 
„  Toit,  du,  Martha,  High  Street,  Worcester 
„  Toit,  du,  Sarah  M.,  married  Barend  J.  v.  d. 
Merwe,  April,  1898  ;  Rietfontein,  Philip- 
polis 

„  Versfeld,  Maud  A.,  Ivan  Lodge,  Wetton 
Road,  Wynberg 

„  Viljoen,  Edith,  P.O.  Box  83,  Potchefstroom 
„  Ylotman,  Johanna,  Zoetendal,  Wellington 
„  Vos,  de,  Helen,  Matjesfoiitein,  Sutherland 
„  Wantenaar,  Sophia,  Clanwilliam 
„  Watney,  Leonora,  cio  J.  Whiley,  Esq., 
Darling  Street,  Cape  Town 
„  Wells,  Alice  M.,  Morijah,  Basutoland,  died 
189G 

„  Whitehead,  Kathleen,  Bedford 
„  Wyk,  van,  Helen,  Steynsburg 

1897. 

Graduates. 

Miss  Frick,  Susan,  Goverament  School,  Ceres 
„  Heynes,  Hannah,  Huguenot  Seminary,  Wel¬ 
lington. 

„  Huysteen,  van,  Ada,  Ivnysna 
„  Huysteen,  van,  Sarah,  Wittedrift,  Knysna 
„  Naude,  Johanna,  Huguenot  (-ollege,  Wel¬ 
lington 

,,  Robertson,  Winifred,  Huguenot  College,  Wel¬ 
lington 

„  Roux,  le,  Frances,  c  o  Mr.  J .  ( ’.  le  Roux,  French 
Hoek 

„  Thom,  Cornelia,  Huguenot  Seminary,  Wel¬ 
lington 


„  Aitchison,  Susan,  c,o  G.  F.  Grobler,  Esq., 
Elandsfontein,  Waterberg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Aschman,  Rhoda,  Huguenot  Seminary,  Paarl 
„  Baker,  Rul)y  H.,  c  o  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Humans- 
dorp 

„  Basson,  Hester,  Klaarstroom,  Pi-ince  Albert 
„  Basson,  Elizabeth,  Malmesbury 
„  Bekker,  Jacoba,  P.O.,  Jamestown,  Aliwuil 
North 

„  Bester,  Johanna,  Schelm  Drift,  Carlisle  Bridge, 
Graham’s  Town 

„  Berning,  Annie,  Maritzhurg,  Natal 


Miss  Blake,  Margaret,  married  Rev.  A.  T.  Vlok, 
1898  ;  Kongwp,  via  Chinde,  Nyassaland 
„  Blomerus,  Elizalieth,  Britstowm 
„  llosman,  Gertrude,  Girls’  High  School,  Paarl 
„  Botha,  Emma,  c'o  Mr.  W.  P.  P.  Botha,  Sey¬ 
mour 

„  Botha,  Johanna,  Olivefontein,  Grey  town.  Natal 
„  Clark,  Emily,  40,  Roelaud  Street,  Cape  Town 
„  Cleghorn,  Mildred,  Blairmount,  Molteno 
Road,  Cape  Town 

„  Cronje,  Cornelia.  Ficksburg,  O.F.S. 

„  Dill,  Gezina,  Mission  House,  Lawson  Street, 
Kimberley 

„  Duthie,  Ada,  Belvidere,  Knysna 
„  Erasmus,  Marlie,  married  Mr.  Chas.  van 
Coller,  Dec.,  1897  ;  Hope  Town 
„  Faure,  Anna  C.,  Wellington 
„  Faure,  Margaret,  Hertzog,  Stockenstroom 
„  Fernie,  Mabel,  Maritzburg,  Natal 
„  Ferreira,  Ada,  Somerset’s  Gift,  P.O.,  Misgund, 
Uniondale 

„  Fourie,  Christina,  Blauwkrantz,  Jansenville 
„  Fullard,  Johanna,  Klerksdorp,  Z.A.R. 

„  Geard,  Amy,  Veeren  Kraal,  Barroe 
„  Geard,  Fanny,  Huguenot  Seminary,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  O.F.S. 

„  Groenewald,  Catherine,  Huguenot  Seminary, 
Wellington 

„  Harwin,  Mabel,  Durban,  Natal 
„  Helm,  Mildred,  Bultfontein,  O.F  S. 

„  Helm,  Bertha,  Mvera,  Nyassaland, 

„  Hoffman,  Nicolina,  Hoffman’s  Rush,  Jammer- 
berg  Drift,  Wepener,  O.F.S. 

„  Horwood,  Ethel,  Garwood,  Wynberg 
„  Hauptfleisch,  Sarah,  Gordon’s  Bay,  Somerset 
West 

„  Hugo,  Elizabeth,  c,o  Mr.  J.  Hugo,  Lady  Grey 
Bridge,  Paarl. 

„  Jager,  de,  Martha,  Hope  Town 
„  Jordaan,  Alletta,  c  o  Mr.  G.  S.  Jordaan,  Hex 
River 

„  Joubert,Lucy,  Principal,  Bloemhof  Seminary, 
Stellenbosch 

„  .loubert,  Maria,  Montagu 
„  Koch,  Catherine,  P.O.  Box  30,  Middelburg, 

Z.A.R. 

„  Kriel,  Margie  B..  “  Keer  Weder,”  French  Hoek 
„  Kyle,  May,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

„  Lategan,  Helena,  Boven  Ylei,  W^ellington 
„  Lategan,  Mary,  Bain  Street,  Wellington 
„  Lawton,  Etfie,  c 'o  Messrs.  Fairbridge,  Arderne, 
and  Lawton,  Cape  Town 
„  Lochner,  Anna,  c  o  Mr.  H.P.du  Toit,  Malmes¬ 
bury 

„  Louw,  Elizalteth,  Willow'  Lodge,  Durbanville 
„  Lubbe,  Mimmie,  Welbedochten,  Clanwilliam 
„  Luckhoff,  C  O  Mrs.  Neethling,  Utrecht,  Z.A.R. 
„  Lundie,  Elizabeth,  Idutywa,  Transkei 

„  Maclaren,  Agnes,  312,  Longmarket  Street, 
Maritzburg,  Natal 
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J.  C.  JUTA  &  CO., 
BOOKSELLERS,  PUBLISHERS,  STATIONERS, 

And  Importers  by  every  Mail  Steamer  of  English  and  Foreign 
Books,  Newspapers,  and  Magazines. 


AddorU'.v  Strt'ct.  Cape  Town ; 
Main  Street,  Pni't  Elizalietli; 


Prittdiard  Street,  Joliaiiiiesburg; 
Cliurrdi  Stieet,  Stellenbo^eli. 


DEPOT  FOR  THE  S.P.C.K.  PUBLICATIONS. 


Publishers  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  University. 

,.  of  The  Educational  News  of  South  Africa.  (Subscription  .is.  per  annum). 

,.  South  African  Medical  Journal.  (Subscription  21s.  per  annum). 

Supreme  Court.  High  Court,  and  Eastern  District  Courts  Law  Reports). 

HAVE  IN  STOCK 

Medical,  Law.  Educational  Works,  Books  of  Travel,  Biography,  Works 

of  Fiction,  &c. 

A  large  supply  of  Books,  Reward  Cards  and  Tickets  for  Sunday  Schools  always  on  hand,  also  a  good  selection  of 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books  and  Church  Services,  Birthday  Books,  Booklets  and  Cards. 

In  STATIONERY  MESSRS.  J.  C.  JPtTA  <k  CO.  are  always  receiving  Fresh  Novelties  in  Note  Papers,  Envelopes, 

Photo  Frames,  from  all  the  most  eminent  makers. 

They  have  always  a  fine  assortment  of  LEATHER  GOODS,  Albums,  Writing  Desks,  Blotters,  Purses.  Pocket 

Books.  Workboxes,  Card  Cases,  Ladies’  Handbags,  etc. 

Special  attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  extensive  show  of  Artists’  ColOUrs  and  Materials,  and  that  all 
Requisites  for  Artists  and  Students  generally  are  kept  in  stock  ;  also  Tuck’s  Famed  Studies  for  Copying. 

XMAS  CARDS  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  EVER  IMPORTED. 

To  all  interested  in  Education !  We  would  bring  specially  to  their  notice  our  Exten¬ 
sive  Stock  of  School  Books,  School  Materials,  and  School  Furniture, 

used  throughout  South  Africa, 

Also,  the  Text  Books  for  Special  Subjects  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  University 

Examinations. 

School  Committees  and  Teachers  should  consult  Juta's  Classified  Educational  Catalogue  before  making  up  and 

placing  their  orders,  as  valuable  information  is  to  be  found  in  it. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  JL'TA  A  Co.  keep  at  their  BRANCH  BUSINESSES,  Port  Elizareth,  Johannesburg  and 
Stellenbosch,  large  assortment  of  Books,  Stationery,  and  in  fact. 
ant/  of  the  articles  abore  enumerated. 


General  and  Educational  Catalogues  will  he  sent  free  on  application  throughout  South  Africa. 

J.  C.  JUTA  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 
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Miss  Malan,  Lucy,  c,o  Mr  .1.  K.  IMalaii,  Rovcn 
MYllin^'tou 

„  Malherbe,  Elizalteth,  c/u  Mr.  .1.  Malherl)c, 
French  Iluck 

„  Mare,  Martha,  L’.O.  Rox  (ll*,  INIiddelburg, 

Z.A.R. 

„  Mare,  Margaret,  c  o  Mr.  P.  .1.  Potgieter,  Warm 
Baths,  Waterberg,  Z.A.R. 

„  Metelerkamp,  Mimmie,  The  Glebe,  Knysna 
„  Miller,  Alice,  Robertson 

„  Nande,  Maria,  P.O.  Box  1,().50,  .Johannesburg 
„  Norton,  Catherine,  The  Vineyards,  Aliwal 
North 

„  Pohl,  Catherine,  c  o  Mr.  F.  W.  Pohl,  Port 
Elizabeth 

„  Rood,  Annie,  Ermelo,  Z.A.R. 

„  Rood,  Sarah,  Ermelo,  Z.A.R. 

„  Rostoll,  Emily,  Stone  Ridge,  Cathcart 
„  Roux,  Anna,  c  o  Mr.  W.  A.  Pritchard,  P.O. 

Box  dll*,  .lohannesburg,  Z.A.R. 

,,  Ro^Yan,  Hester,  Plein  Street,  Stellenbosch 
„  Schalkwijk,  Stoffelina,  Wonderklip,  Ficks- 
hurg,  O.F.S. 

„  Schoevers,  Jacoba,  Philipstown 
„  Snyman,  Alida,  c,o  Mr.  J.  Visser,  Edenburg, 

Z.A.R. 

,,  Spranger,  Sharlie,  c  o  W.  E.  Thomas,  P.O. 

Box  11)0,  Buluwayo,  Rhodesia 
„  Stegmann,  Alletta,  Mvera,  Nyassaland 
„  Strasheim,  IMaria,  Girls’  School,  Lower  Paarl 
„  Thom,  Agnes,  c  o  Airs.  Atherton,  Sr.,  Wel¬ 
lington 

„  Toit  du,  Aletta,  c  o  Air.  J.  P.  du  Toit,  Hope 
Town 

„  Toit,  du,  Stenie  AL,  Zoutpansput,  Hope  Town 
„  Truter,  Christina,  cb  Air.  C.  Barkhuyson, 
Sunnyside,  P.O.,  Alill  River,  Long  Kloof 
„  Velden,  van,  Gertrude,  c  o  Air.  W.  Joubert, 
Yredenburg 

„  Venter,  Johanna,  Klippoort,  Philipstown 
„  A’’euren,  van,  Alaria,  c  o  Air.  L.  Jacolis,  Beau¬ 
fort  West 

„  Watney,  Maria,  c  o  Alessrs.  Whiley  A  Co., 
Darling  Street,  Cape  Town 
„  Welch,  Lily,  Lady  Grey,  Rol)ertson 
„  Welsh,  Katie,  Seymour 

„  Wet,  de,  Susanna  E.,  Trompsburg,  via  Jagers- 
fontein  Road 

„  Wyk,  van,  Helen,  Steynsburg 
„  Wiinder,  Louie,  Fir  Dale,  Sea  Point 
„  Zondagh,  Margaret,  Avontuur,  Uniondale 
„  Zondagh,  Helen,  c  o  Air.  .las.  Shand,  Union- 
dale 

1898. 

Aliss  Bosman,  Hettie,  Aliddelljui’g,  Z.A.R. 

„  Bosman,  Nettie,  c  o  Rev.  H.  Bosman,  Pre¬ 
toria 

„  Botha,  Eleanor,  Alurraysburg 
„  Bowker,  Alargaret,  Box  do,  Johiinnesbui'g, 
Z.A.R, 


Miss  De  Wet,  B.A.,  Frances,  Kecroin  Street, 
Robertson 

,,  Eeden,  van.  Collie,  co  AIi'.  K.  v.  Eedcn, 
Robei'tson 

„  Good,  Ethel,  Whitby  Jdlla,  Kenilworth 
„  Goodrick,  Winnie,  Seminary,  Riversdale 
„  Goosen,  Anna,  Ladismith,  O.F.S. 

,,  Hofmeyr,  Alinnie,  c  o  Professor  Hofmeyr, 
Stellenbosch 

„  Hofmeyr,  Susan,  c  o  IMr.  J.  II.  Hofmeyr, 
Hof  Street,  Cape  Town 
,,  Huysteen,  van,  Ada,  Knysna 
,,  Joubert,  Kitty,  co  Air.  J.  B.  J.  Joubert, 
Paarl 

,,  Krause,  Maggie,  Senekal,  O.F.S. 

„  Kriegler,  Elizabeth,  c  o  Mr.  D.  Krieglei-, 
Alalmesbury 
,,  Kriel,  Eloise,  Barkly 

„  Alalherbe,  Rachel,  c  o  Mrs.  J.  Malherl)e, 
Alurraysburg 

„  Moses,  Amy,  Rietfontein  Springs,  Johati- 
nesburg  ' 

„  Aloses,  Ethel,  Rietfontein  Springs,  Jolian- 
nesburg 

„  Moses,  Alarie,  Rietfontein  Springs,  Johan¬ 
nesburg 

„  Alulder,  Hendrika,  P.O.  Armoed,  Dist. 
Oudtshoorn 

„  Alurray,  Frances,  Parsonage,  Oudtshoorn 
„  Niekerk,  van,  Florence,  Port  Elizabetli 
„  Niekerk,  van,  Johanna,  Boshof,  O.F.S. 

„  Niekerk,  van,  Lizzie,  Boshof,  O.F.S. 

„  Richmond,  Alilly,  Huguenot  Seminary, 
Paarl 

„  Rocher,  Etta,  La  Rochelle,  Potchefstroom, 

Z.A.R. 

„  Roos,  Christina,  Zeerust,  Z.A.R. 

,,  Roux,  le,  Frances,  c  o  Air.  .loll,  le  Roux, 
French  Hoek 

„  Roux,  le,  Catherine,  c  o  Air.  P.  L.  le  Ronx, 
Tulbagh 

„  Roux,  Frances,  Radijn,  A^illiersdorp 
„  Sprigg,  E.  Hope,  Bizana,  Pondoland 
,,  Stewart,  Lilian,  Public  School,  Carnarvon 
„  Steyn,  Alaria,  c  o  Air.  H.  E.  Steyn,  Rivers- 
dale 

„  Tronip,  Annie,  Palmiet,  Bethulie,  O.F.S. 

„  Webber,  Al.  Isabella,  Bedford  Cottage, 
Beaufort  Street,  Graham’s  Town 
,,  Weilbach,  Jetta,  Heilbi'on,  O.F.S. 

„  Wielligh,  von,  Catherine,  Clanwilliam 


PRESENT  STUDENTS  OF  THE  HUGUENOT 
SEAIINARY. 

Miss  Alaggie  van  Aardt,  Somerset  East 
,,  Alaggie  Aspeling,  Beaufort  West 
„  Catherine  Barnard,  Uniondale 
„  Connie  Beyer,  Willowniore 
Julia  Birkett,  Bedford 
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AXD 


CODTU^eTORS  TO  T';3BL6  W]IY  BOyiltD 

FOR 

ReiiioMiJ  of  all  Baggage  from 

-  Ship-side  to  Baggage  Warehouse. 


Packages  not  required  iiuuiediately  can  be  stored  %vitJi 


ill  Cape  Town. 


or  Jorwurded  to  tJieii  Agents,  us  uinv  be  most  eouveuieut. 

Uuiform  Rate  ofStora^qe  6d.  per  Paekaye  per  Week. 


k  WJi.,  J  U  ..rill  .-ni..  .iiHi.  .iriL  .III.  rilL  .illli,  .illh  .iHii.  .illh  .Iilli.  .Illli.  ..III.,  iillli.  .illb.  iritli.  .iJil.  .ilfei.  .alli.  .il>n.  jlili.  jIV 


Head  Office:  Ooinei  Walefbaland  StOeorge’s  Stfeele. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS— AIcKENZIEP 
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Miss  Rachel  Booyseii,  'Wellington 

„  Margaret  Bowker,  Johannesburg,  Z.A.R. 

,,  Hettie  Bosnian,  Middelburg,  Z.A.R. 

,,  Nettie  Bosnian,  Pretoria 
,,  Martha  Brink,  Wellington 
.,  Esther  Brink,  Riebeek  West 
„  Louisette  Casalis,  Morija,  Basutoland 
„  Maria  Conradie,  Ceres 
„  Maria  van  Coller,  Hope  Town 
„  Elizabeth  Coetzee,  Somerset  East 
„  Lilian  Deas,  Oudtshoorn 
„  Mina  Dixie,  Beaufort  West 
.,  Claudine  Dunker,  Johannesburg 
„  Colliovan  Eeden,  Robertson 
„  Muriel  Farr,  Bedford 
„  Mary  Fox-Smith,  Port  Elizabeth 
„  Sophia  Grobbelaar,  Riebeek  West 
„  Mabel  Groenewald,  George 
,,  Elfleda  Groenewald,  George 
„  Alice  GraJidge,  Port  Elizabeth 
„  Sophia  Habig,  Piquetberg 
„  Daisy  Hauman,  Eerste  Fabrieken,  Pretoria, 
Z.A.R. 

„  Minnie  Hofmeyr,  Stellenbosch 
„  Bessie  Hugo,  Dal  Josaphat 
.,  Johanna  de  Jager,  Hope  Town 
„  Angelique  Joubert,  Graaff-Reinet 
„  Annie  Koetzee,  Malmesbury 
„  Irene  Louw,  Green  Point 
„  Violet  Louw,  Green  Point 
„  Johanna  Louw,  Hope  Town 
Lenie  Malherbe,  Ceres 
„  Bridget  Mathews,  Willowmore 
„  Anna  Meyer,  Humansdorp 
„  Annie  Meiring,  Stellenbosch 
.,  Esther  Mouton,  Clanwilliam 
„  Lenie  Mostert,  Philadelphia 
„  Jacoba  Naude,  Rhodes,  Barkly  East 
„  Johanna  Naude,  ,,  „  „ 

„  Connie  Naude,  „  „  „ 

„  Christina  Pauw,  Wellington 
„  Susie  Pierce,  Heilbron,  O.F.S. 

„  Elizabeth  Pierce,  „ 

„  Pauline  du  Plessis,  Somerset  East 
„  Maria  du  Preez,  Willowmore 
„  Johanna  Retief,  Piquetberg 
„  Alitla  Roux,  Mabies  Kraal,  Z.xA.R. 

„  Hendrika  Roux,  Laingsburg 
„  Frances  Roux,  Villiersdorp 
„  Hannah  Rust,  Malmesbury 
.,  Martha  Scholtz,  Paarl 

Hendrina  Smith,  Johannesburg,  Z.A.R. 

.,  Maria  Smit,  Pretoria,  Z.xA.R. 

,,  Annie  Smuts,  Riebeek  West 
,,  Annie  Snyman,  Prieska 
„  Hilda  van  der  Spuy,  Durbanville 
„  Lucy  Steyn,  Malmesbury 
„  Magdalena  Stephenson,  Lady  Grey,  xAliwal 
North 

„  Susie  du  Toit,  Hope  Town 
„  xlnna  Uys,  Swellendam 


Mi.ss  Johanna  de  Villiers,  Lyiuloch  .Station 
.,  Jacoba  AMrster,  Pretoria,  Z.xV.R. 

„  Mary  Welsh,  Emgwali 
„  Engcla  de  Wet,  Alexandria 
„  Johanna  Wium,  Blauw  Vlei,  Wellington 
„  Edith  Wilson,  Ficksburg,  O.F.S. 

.,  Lily  Zondagh,  Uniondale. 


BOARDERS  IN  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
AND  ANNEX. 


Miss  Winnie  van  xAlphen,  Malmesburj . 

„  xVnnie  van  xAss,  Prince  xVlbert. 

„  .Johanna  xVucamp,  Elliot,  KafEraria. 

„  Sarah  xAucamp,  Elliot,  Kaffraria. 

„  Kate  xAuld,  Emgwali. 

Eliza  Berg,  Willowmore. 

Hendrina  Blake,  Wellington. 

„  Nellie  Blignaut,  Pretoria,  Z.xV.R. 
xVnnie  van  Bloemmestein,  Montagu. 
xAletta  Botha,  Goudini. 
xAnnie  Botha,  Prince  xAlbert. 

”  Rachel  Botha,  Rawsonville. 

Gerty  Bruwer,  Beaufort  West. 

„  Martha  Bruwer,  Beaufort  West. 

Ella  Burgher,  Victoria  W est. 

’’  Elizabeth  Cloete,  Darling. 

„  Nellie  Combrink,  Malmesbury. 

„  Johanna  Dreyer,  Malmesbui'y. 

„  Daisy  Faure,  Stockenstrom. 

„  Hettie  Ferreira,  Uniondale. 

Jacoba  Folscher, Langverwacht,  Oudtshoorn. 
Hester  Fraser,  Modder  River  Station. 

”  xAlice  Fuller,  Laingsburg. 

„  Enid  Geard,  Willowmore. 

„  Mabel  Geard,  Willowmore. 

„  Maria  Geldenhuys,  Nauwpoort,  P.O.,  Honey 
Nest  Kloof. 

,,  xAnna  Grobbelaar,  Riebeek  West. 

„  Magdelene  van  Heerden,  Sterkstroom. 

„  Bessie  Heydenreich,  Bethlehem,  O.F.S. 

„  Disa  Hodson,  Cape  Town. 

„  Maggie  van  der  Hoven,  Prince  xAlbert. 

Lettie  van  Huysteen,  Knysna. 

„  Esther  Jacobs,  Upington. 

„  Fanny  Judd,  Queen’s  Town. 

„  Emily  Knaggs,  Cape  Town. 

„  Henrietta  Kuhn,  Worcester. 

„  Daisy  Lawrie,  Piquetberg. 

„  Margaret  Liebenberg,  Murrayslnirg. 

„  xAgatha  Lombard,  Bedford. 

,,  xAnna  Lombard,  Bedford. 

„  Ellen  Louw,  Calvinia. 

,,  Frances  Louw,  Calvinia. 

„  xAnnie  Malan,  .Adelaide. 

„  xAnna  Alalherbe,  Paarl. 

„  Hester  Alarais,  Clanwilliam. 

„  Kate  van  der  Merwe,  Alurraysburg. 

„  Letty  van  der  Merwe,  Hartbeestfontein. 
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Wholesale  Druggists,  Dispensing  and  lanufacturing  Chemists, 

HAVE  ALAVAYS  OX  HAND 

A  Avt'll-solcctcd  Stock  i)f  all  TOIHET  KEt^UISlTES.  A  great  variety  iu  English,  French 

ami  (iorinan  Perf nines  from  the  Best  Makers. 

LABORATORY  APPLIANCES. 

Stock  of  all  necessary  fine  Chemicals  for  Analytical  Examinations  ;  likewise  Apparatus  for 
all  kinds  of  Lahoratory  Work,  Metric  Weights,  Balances,  etc. 

Ihey  are  the  Original  Makers  of  LISTEBOE,  a  Perfect  Alouth  Wash. 

^  All  necessary  ingredients  for  Fumigating  and  Spraying,  to  destroy  Insects,  etc.,  on  Fruit 
Trees,  on  hand. 

SPECIAL  MMIOOPING  COUGH  SYIiUP. — A  Kemedy  for  Relief  in  Whooping, 
Croup  and  Colds. 

Agents  for — RxVTTFATOD,  a  Non-Jioisonous  Rat  and  Mice  Killer. 

Non“})oisonons  HOUSEHOLD  DYES,  in  all  Colours.  Anyone  can  use  them. 


THEY  ARE  KNOWN  FOR  THE  PURITY  OF  THEIR  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 


6,  SHORTMARKET  street,  cape  town. 


UlTGEttEVEN  DOOR  EN  TB  BEKOMBX  BI.J 

JACQUES  DUSSEAU  &  CO., 

3  &  5,  KERKSTRAAT,  KAAPSTAD. 


J.  F.  VAX  OoRDT,  B.A.  Paul  Kruger 

en  de  opkomst  der  Z.A.K.  ...  17  6 

B’Abrez.  David  Malan,  een  verhaal 

nit  den  grooten  Trek  ...  ...  Z  9 

Id.  Diefde  en  Plicht,  een  His- 

torisch  verhaal  (1815-181G)  ...  2  9 

Id.  Macht  en  Recht,  een  verhaal 
nit  den  Transv.  vrijheids  oorlog, 

2  deelen  a  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  9 

Id.  Mooi  Annie,  of  de  Schip- 
hreukelinge,  een  verhaal  nit  het 
level!  in  de  oude  Kaapstad  in  de 
18'^  eeuw  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  9 

Id.  De  Familie  v  d  Zieken- 
trooster,  of  de  Stichting  van 
Stellenbosch  ...  ...  ...  2  9 

.1.  D.  Kestell.  Uit  het  Afrikaan> 

sche  Doeren  Leven  ...  ...  19 


X.  Hofmbyr.  De  Afrikaner  Boer 

en  de  .lameson  inval  (Xienwe 
editie)  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

D’Arbez.  Kaapsche  Stories  16 

H.  VisscHER.  Deesboekjes  voor  de 
Scholen  in  Z.A.  (Stan,  i.-^iv.) 

Id.  150  Zangoefenen  voor  School 

en  Huis .  13 

Id,  20  Diederen  voor  gemengd  Koor 
Id.  Afscheidsgroet  aan  Dr.  Jameson 

(woorden  met  muziek)  ...  ...  -  6 

Ons  Tifdscrift,  geillustreerd  Familie 

blad  voor  Zuid  Afrika.  Per  jaar  8  6 
Tt'r  Perse: 

D.  Aittox.  Geschiedenis  der  Twee  Re- 
publieken. 

J.  F.  VAX  OoRDT.  Bloemlezing  uit  Zuid 
Afrikaansche  Schrijvers  (P  Bundel) 


ONZE  VOORRAAD  HCLRANSCHE  BOEKEN  IS  ENORM  GROOT, 


Deze  Prijzen  zijn  Posfvrij.  Op  verzoek  zenden  wij  gaarne  GRATIS  en  POSTVRU  nnze  Cafalogussen. 

JACQUES  DUSSEAU  &  CO., 


Telegram  Ailra  :  DUSSEAU,  KAAPSTAD. 


iPostbus  ‘288,  KAAPSTAD. 


'I'lIK  HIKUIKNOT  SKMJXAliy  AXNIJAJ. 


MisH  Mciria  van  der  Merwe,  Montagu. 

,,  Maria  Miller,  Gordon’s  Bay,  Sir  Bowrys 
Pass . 

„  Alex.  Morkel,  Somerset  West. 

„  Katie  Morkel,  Cape  Town. 

,,  Inez  Xoome,  I’retoria,  Z.A.H. 

„  Annie  van  Xiekerk,  Kimberley. 

„  Emily  Pfeil,  Laingsbm’g. 

„  Annie  Preiss,  Stellenl)osch. 

„  Eu})hemia  Rattray,  Montagu. 

„  Frances  Read,  Knysna. 

„  (Adherine  Rons,  Sea  I’oint. 

„  Anna  le  Roux,  Clanwilliam. 

„  Frieda  le  Roux,  Langlaagte,  .joliannesl)urg, 
Z.A.R. 

„  Rosa  le  Roux,  Prince  Albert. 

„  Josephine  Simpson,  Clanwilliam. 

„  Fngela  Smit,  Elliot. 

„  Ellen  Steyn,  Mossel  Bay. 

„  Sannie  StoITerg,  Rawsonville. 

„  Johanna  du  Toit,  Graaff-Reinet. 

,,  Susan  du  Toit,  Honey  Nest  Kloof  Siding. 

„  Jenny  Truter,  Malmesbury. 

„  Sarah  Uys,  SAvellendam. 

„  Mal)el  Versfehl,  Darling. 

„  Bessie  Viljoen,  Richmond. 

„  Sarah  Viljoen,  Richmond. 

„  Hilda  de  Villiers,  Aberdeen. 

„  Ivy  de  Villiers,  Aberdeen. 

„  Mai'ia  de  Villiers,  Stellenl)Osch. 

„  Margaret  Vorster,  Murraysl)ui-g. 

„  Engela  van  Vuren,  Beaufort  West. 

„  Hester  van  der  Westhuizen,  Hondeklip  Bay. 
.,  Jane  Woeke,  Calitzdorp. 

„  IMargaret  Zeeman,  Porterville. 

„  Catherine  Zondagh,  Uniondale. 

„  Maria  van  Zyl,  Clanwdlliam. 

„  Rachel  van  Zyl,  Montagu. 


FORMER  TEACHERS  OF  THE  HUGUENOT 
SEMINARY,  WELLINGTON. 


Miss  Margaret  McGill,  Cape  Town.  Seminary, 
Jan.,  1874,  to  Dec.,  1875.  Died,  1898. 

Mrs.  S.  de  Kock,  Wellington.  Seminary,  Jan., 
1874,  to  Dec.,  1877.  Ad.,  Mrs.  Rev.  C.  Theron, 
Bethlehem,  O.F.S. 

Miss  Minnie  F.  Baily,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Seminary,  Nov.,  1874,  to  May,  187(;.  Ad.,  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Bragdon,  Minneai)olis,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 

Miss  Henriette  J.  Spyker,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Seminary,  Jan.,  1875,  to  June,  1877.  Ad.,  Mrs.  G. 
Visser,  Helmond,  Holland. 

Miss  Sybella  Albertyn,  (kdedon.  Seminary, 
Jan.,  1875,  to  Dec.,  1875.  Ad.,  Mrs.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Alheit,  Ceres. 

Miss  Maria  Bosnian,  Stellenbosch.  Seminary, 
.Jan.,  1877,  to  Dec.,  1877.  xAd.,  Mrs.  B.  le  Roux, 
Wellington. 


Miss  M.  Emma  Landfeai-,  X"ew  Haven,  Conn., 
U.S.A.  Seminary,  Jan.,  ]87(:,  to  Dec.,  1894.  Ad., 
l^o,  St.  John  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  U.S..\. 
Miss  Ella  Fischer,  Stellenbosch.  Seminary,  .Ian., 

1878,  to  Oct.,  1878.  Ad.,  Mrs.  H.  Scholtz,  Prinsloo 
Street,  Pretoria,  Z.A.R. 

^  Miss  Emilia  F.  Brewer,  St(»ckbridge,  Ma.ss., 
U.S.A.  Seminary,  Sept.,  187(;,  to  Oct.,  1877  :  .Ian., 
1880,  to  Dec.,  1882.  Ad.,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,U.S.A. 

Miss  .1.  Maria  Scholtz,  Saxony.  Seminary,  .Inly, 
1877,  to  Dec.,  1878.  Ad.,  Huguenot  Seminary, 
Grey  town.  Natal. 

Miss  Amelia  Knapp,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
Seminary,  July,  1877,  to  Sept.,  1882.  Ad.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Miss  Martha  C.  Newton,  Southboro, Mass., U.S.A. 
Seminary,  Sept.,  1877,  to  July,  1878  ;  April,  1880, 
to  May,  1882.  Ad.,  Mrs.  L.  Hoyt  North,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Indian  Territory,  U.S.A. 

Mi,ss  Mary  E.  Cummings,  Strali'ord,  Vt.,  U.S.A., 
Seminary,  Sept.,  1877,  to  Sept.,  1887.  Ad.,  Mrs. 
Rev.  T.  Gamble,  Uitenhage. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Howe,  Ware,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Seminary,  Sept.,  1877,  to  Oct.,  1878.  Ad.,  Dr,  H, 
A.  Howe,  Foundlings’  Home,  114,  South  Wood 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  U.S.A. 

Miss  Ottilie  Marx,  Wittewater.  Seminar}',  Jan., 

1879,  to  June,  1881.  Married  Rev.  A.  du  Toit, 
Aug.,  1881.  He  died  April,  1884.  Seminary, 
leb.,  l88o,  to  May,  1885.  Died  Alay,  1885. 

Aliss  Alary  B.  Palmer,  Chicopee,  Alass.,  U.S.A. 
Seminary,  Sept.,  1878,  to  April,  1895.  Ad.,  c/o  Airs. 
Leroy  G.  Perkins,  AVillimantic,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Aliss  Catherine  K.  Watt,  Alichigan,  U.S.A.  Semi¬ 
nary,  Sept.,  1878,  to  June,  1880;  Feb.,  1889,  to 
June,  1890.  Ad.,  Chatsworth,  Livingston  Co., 
Ilk,  U.S.A.  ^ 

Aliss  Ella  Pcrley,  Bridgton,  Alaine,  U.S.A.  Semi- 
naiy,  July,  1880,  to  Sept.,  1888.  Ad.,  c,o  Airs,  van 
Zyl,  Kei  Apple  Grove,  Sea  Point. 

Aliss  V  arwara  von  Aleyer,  Germany.  Seminarv, 
Apiil,  1880,  to  Alay,  1881.  Ad.,  Airs.  C.  Poppe,  c  o 
Poppe,  Rossouw  &  Co.,  Cape  Town. 

Aliss  Catherine  de  AUlliers,  Paarl.  Seminary 
ALW,  to  Oct.,  1881  ;  April,  1883,  to  Oct.,  1883! 
Ad.,  CO  Airs.  P.  W.  de  A'^illiers,  Alarket  Square, 
Paarl. 

Aliss  Jean  X".  Browm,  Alelrose,  Scotland.  Semi¬ 
nary,  Oct.,  1881,  to  April,  1887.  Ad.,  16,  Dalhousie 
lerrace,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Aliss  Alarie  C.  Oelman,  Saxony,  Gerniauyv 
Seminary,  Nov.,  1881,  to  Alay,  1882.  Ad.,  Airs. 
G.  W.  Klihn,  3,  Belmont  Terrace,  Buitenkant 
Street,  Cape  Town. 

Aliss  Amalie  Enimel,  Rhenish  Prussia.  Semi¬ 
nary,  Nov.  1881,  to  April,  1887.  Ad.,  Airs.  C.  H. 
van  Zyl,  Kei  Apple  Grove,  Sea  Point. 

Aliss  Alary  1).  Goch,  AVellington.  Seminarv, 
Jan.,  1881,  to  Dec.,  1881.  Ad.,  Airs.  E.  Hancock, 
Box  lo8,  Johannesburg,  Z.A.R. 


From 
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'I’HK  liliGUKXOT  SE^liNARY  AXXUiAL. 


OPINION  OF  KOVALTY. 

His  Majesty  :  “  H’lii,  thought  I  smelt  SOMETHING  GOOD  !  It's  a  HUMBER  !  ” 


EASY  PAYMENTS  CAN  BE  ARRANGED  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


DEPOT, —40,  STRAND  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN. 

REFALRti  OF  ALL  CYCLES  BY  SKILLED  MECHANICS. 


From 


THE  HTTHTTENOT  SEMINARY  ANNEAL. 
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Miss  Ilarriet  F.  White,  Spriugtiekl.  ]\Iass.,U.S.A. 
Seminary,  Aug.,  18(S;2,  to  -Lily,  ISSS.  Ad., 
Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

Miss  Mary  0.  I’reston,  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
U.S.A.  Seminary,  Aug.,  188:2,  to  April,  1888.  Ad., 
Mrs.  W.  Spaffoni,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  U.S.A, 
Miss  Anna  W.  Bumstead,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Seminary,  Aug.,  1882,  to  July,  1887.  Ad.,  70, 
Mora  Street,  Mattapan,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Miss  Maria  L.  Gunning,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Seminary,  June,  188o,  to  June,  188().  Ad  ,  Mi-s. 
Rev.  Adriani,  Rosso,  via  Gozontolo,  Celel)es,  West 
Indies. 

Miss  Marie  C.  Funke,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Seminary,  Feb.,  1887,  to  April,  18'.15.  Ad.,  c  o  H. 
Funke,  Esq.,  Heerengracht  407,  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land. 

Miss  Mary  Hunt,  Oneida,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Seminary,  July,  1889,  to  Dec.,  1894.  Ad.,  307, 
East  Johnson  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 

Miss  Paula  L.  Beck,  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  Ger¬ 
many.  Seminary,  Feb.,  1890,  to  Dec.,  189;>.  Ad., 
Gnadau,  Madgeburg,  Germany. 

Miss  Rose  J.  Sears,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Seminary,  July,  1890,  to  July,  189G.  Ad.,  29, 
Plunkett  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  l^.S.A. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Duckitt,  Darling.  Seminary, 
Feb.,  1889,  to  Sept.,  1895.  Ad.,  Seminary,  Wor¬ 
cester. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Clark,  Buffalo,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Seminary,  Oct.,  1894,  to  June,  1897.  Ad.,  Mrs. 
Dr.  du  Toit,  Church  Street,  Wellington. 

Miss  Fi-ida  Stahl,  Cape  Town.  Seminary,  April, 
1892,  to  Dec.,  1897.  Ad.,  Mrs.  Charles  D.Theron, 
Longlaatge,  Z.A.R. 

Miss  Ella  Dudley,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  Semi¬ 
nary,  July,  1892,  to  Dec.,  1897.  Ad.,  Henrietta, 
Loraine  Co.,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Miss  Lydia  Lincke,  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  Germany. 
Seminary,  Feb.,  189(1,  to  April,  1898.  Ad.,  Herrn¬ 
hut,  Saxony. 


STAFF  OF  THE  HUGUENOT  COLLEGE  AND 
SEMINARY,  WELLINGTON. 


Princi])als 


Miss  Abbie  P.  Ferguson,  ) 

Miss  Anna  E.  Bliss,  j 
Miss  Theresa  M.  Campbell, 
Kindergarten  Training 
Miss  Annie  M,  Wells, 

Accountant 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cummings, 

Miss  Adriana  H.  Spyker, 

Modern  Languages  and  Lilei-alure 
Miss  Barbara  Buchanan,  Ph.  D., 
Classics 


Miss  Johanna  Malherbe, 

English  and  Dutch 
^liss  Alice  W.  Kellogg,  B.A., 

English  Language  ami  Literal  ure 


Miss  Bertha  Stoneman,  Sc.  1)., 

Science  and  Matlnunatics 
Miss  Martha  A.  Veeder,  B.  Ph., 

Science  and  Mathematics 
Miss  Flora  A.  Simmons,  B..\., 

Assistant  in  Classics 
Miss  Lulu  Bliss, 

English  and  Mathematics 
Miss  Ida  F.  Hayden,  B.L.. 

Latin  and  English 
Miss  Jennie  S.  Clark, 

English  and  Mathematics 
Miss  Catherine  Theron, 

English  and  Mathematics 
Miss  Florence  Thwaits, 

Drawing  and  Painting 
Miss  Pauline  Klister, 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
Miss  Sophie  C.  Oelman, 

Instrumental  Music 
Miss  Elsbeth  Winkelman, 

Instrumental  Music 
Miss  Mary  Spieseke, 

Instrumental  Music 
Miss  Maria  J.  Malan, 

Instrumental  Music 
Miss  Martha  S.  Baldwin, 

Typewriting  and  Stenography 
Miss  Cornelia  Martin, 

Pi'imary  School 

Mrs.  Veeder,  Matron,  Murray  Hall 
Miss  Lucy  R.  Gates,  ^Matron,  College 
Miss  Johnstone,  „  White  House 

Miss  M.  Truter,  ,.  Grevilleas 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
AND  SCHOOL,  WELLINGTON. 


Mr.  James  Harvie,  M.A., 
Second  Class  Teachers’ 
Miss  Emily  Solomon, 

Third  Year’s  Teachei-s’ 
Miss  Ellen  Fisk, 

Second  Year’s  Teachers’ 
Miss  Cornelia  M.  Thom, 
First  Year’s  Teachers’ 


Miss  Evelyn  Spencer, 
General  Assistant 
Miss  Hannah  Heynes, 
Miss  Maggie  Murray, 


Practising  School 


PRESENT  STUDENTS  OF  THE  HUGUENOT 
COLLEGE. 


•LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  B.A. 

Miss  Hilda  Becker,  Worcestei- 
„  Florence  Callahan,  Bedford 
„  Annie  Joubert,  Graafl’-Reipef 


TTTK  nrarKNOT  annual. 


ss 


TclciiRipliic  Aiidrcss  : 

“  KELLUM.”  CAPETOWN. 


Postal  Address  : 

P.O.  Box  133. 


The  LEADIXG  PROFESSIOXAL  and  AMATEUR  MUSICL4XS  sfronji^Iy 

recoin  mend  the 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse  of  Mr.  R  MULLER, 


for  the  best  Pianos,  Hannoninnis,  American  Organs,  Stringed,  Brass  and  Reed 
Instrnnients,  atso  for  Strini^s  and  e-'cery  Mnsicat  Reqnisities,  Repairing,  Tuning,  &c. 


R.  MULLER  GIVES  ESTIMATES  FOR  CHURCH  ORGANS  ON 

APPLICATION. 


R.  MULLER  WANTS  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


Consignments  of  Printed  Music 
from  Germany,  Engiand  and 
America,  in  excellent  assort¬ 
ment. 


Price  List  supiilied.  Gratis  and  Post  Free- 


T?.  MULl-ER, 

45—47,  Strand  Street  Buildings),  Cape  Town. 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SEMINARY  ANNUAL. 


H'.t 


Miss  Kitty  Liebenberg,  Graaff-Reinet 
„  Margaret  Lombard,  B.A.,  Bedford 
,,  Johanna  Naude,  Robertson 
„  Winifred  Robertson,  Beanfert  West 
„  Isabel  Ross,  Cavers,  Bedford 
„  Hannah  le  Roux,  Wellington 
,,  Mary  Welsh,  Seymour 
,,  Anna  Wright,  Cape  Town 
Mr.  John  Albertyn,  Wellington 
,,  Henry  Malan,  Wellington 


INTERMEDIATE  B.A. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bam,  Fauresmith,  O.F.S. 

„  Esther  Bremer,  Wellington 
„  Elsie  Chubb,  Wittedrift,  via  King  Wiiliam’s 
Town 

„  Ave  Duthie,  Belvedere,  Knysna 
„  Aletta  Jankowitz,  Johannesburg,  S.A.R. 

„  Alice  Kayser,  Uitenhage 
,,  Margaret  Laui’ie,  Vryburg,  B.B. 

„  Ella  Lombard,  Bedford 
„  Frieda  Riebeseel,  Vryheid,  S.A.R 
„  Frances  Retief,  Porterville 
„  I..eonore  Rose,  Simon’s  Town 
,,  Anna  Roux,  Paarl 
,,  Isabel  Taylor,  Oudtshoorn 
„  Isabel  de  Vos,  Paarl 
„  Johanna  de  Vos,  Paarl 
„  Marie  Williams,  Johannesburg,  S.A.R. 

„  Mercy  Zeeman,  Malmesbury 
Mr.  John  Pick,  Wellington 
.,  Peter  Hugo,  Daljosaphat 
„  Peter  IMalan,  Groenberg 
.,  Edward  Meyer,  Kimberley 
„  Christian  Pauw,  Wellington 


SEN  10  R  M ATRI CULATION. 


iMiss  Margaret  Albertyn,  Parsonage,  Wellington 
„  Annie  Bdsenberg,  Wellington 
„  Hilda  Callahan,  Bedforl 
„  Nellie  de  Greef,  Malmesbury 
„  Edith  Hill,  Worcester 
„  Anna  Hugo,  Riebeek  West 
,,  Ella  Joubert,  Klein  Drakenstein 
.,  Annie  Keet,  Humansdorp 
,,  Helen  Louw,  Highfield,  Wellington 
„  Lily  Luckhoff,  Graaff-Reinet 
,,  Minnie  van  Niekerk,  Kimberley 
„  Helen  O’Connell,  George 
„  Christina  van  Rooyen,  Wittedrift,  Knysna 
,,  Ella  le  Roux,  Wellington 
„  Maria  Stander,  George 
.,  Myra  du  Toit,  Wellington 
„  Johanna  Vosloo,  Bedford 


PRESENT  STUDENTS  OF  THE  TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


IMiss  Margaretha  Bremer,  Wellington 
„  Mary  Chubb,  Claremont 
„  Grace  Deas,  Oudtshoorn 
„  Margaret  Malan,  Groenberg,  Wellington 
„  Martha  Mai’chand,  Wellington 
„  Constance  M.  Oliff,  Worcester 
„  Agnes  Ross,  Lady  Grey,  Aliwal  North 
„  Margaret  le  Roux,  French  Hoek 
„  Elizabeth  du  Toit,  Montagu 


CAPE  Tt.AiES  LIMITED,  ST.  GEOKGE  S  STliEET,  CAPE  TOWN. 


GRIFFITH,  AXTELL  &  CADY  CO.,  EMBOSSERS 
Holyoke  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 
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REV.  DR.  ANDREW  MURRAY  AND  THE 
~  PEACE  envoys! 

The  past  month  has  been  fraught  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  South 
Africa  at  heart.  It  has  revealed  to  us  the  outcome 
of  a  notable  effort  towards  peace,  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  has  failed  in  the  very  quarters  where  success 
might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for. 

Peace  Committees  have  been  formed  at  Bloem¬ 
fontein,  Kroonstad,  Vrede,  Harrismith,  Bethlehem, 
and  Winburg  by  the  burghers  of  the  late  Orange  Free 
State,  on  the  initiative  of  General  Piet  De  Wet, 
who.  during  the  first  part  of  the  war,  was  Assist¬ 
ant  Chief  Commandant  of  the  Free  State  forces. 
That  these  Peace  Committees  are  seeking  to  give 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  burghers 
of  the  late  Orange  Free  State  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  of  the  fifty-eight  members  who 
composed  the  Raad,  nine  are  actively  working  for 
peace ;  twenty-nine  surrendered  voluntarily  to  the 
British  but  had  not,  up  to  the  time  of  issuing  this 
report,  been  approached  by  the  Peace  Committees ; 
four  were  taken  in  action,  one  of  whom  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  peace ; 
three  are  dead ;  one  is  in  Europe ;  only  four  are 
still  on  commando,  and  they  are  all  officers.  In 
this  list  eight  are  still  unaccounted  for,  but  it  is 
stated  definitely  that  they  are  not  on  commando. 
Thus  at  least  thirty-nine  out  of  fifty-nine  of  the 
representatives  elected  by  the  Burghers  of  the  late 
Orange  Free  State — z.e.  two  thirds, — are  either 
working  actively  for  peace,  or  have  surrendered 
voluntarily  to  the  British.  The  views  and  aims 
of  the  Peace  Party  may  best  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  L.  Botha : — 

“  The  leaders  of  the  pro  Peace  Party  have  gone  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  They  have  learnt  by  the  bitter  experience  of 


this  war,  and  its  prolongation — mainly  due  to  outside  encour¬ 
agement — that  the  existence  of  two  races  in  South  Africa  as 
separate  political  entities,  with  "^divergent  aims,  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  if  peace  is  to  be  maintained.  Therefore,  when  they 
realised  that  Great  Britain  was  the  conqueror,  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  offer  fair  terms,  provided  we  ceased  to  exist  as  sepa¬ 
rate  States,  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  advise  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  field  to  accept  what  seemed  to  them  the 
inevitable  and  best  means  of  saving  their  country  from  un¬ 
necessary  ruin.  For  this  they  have  been  called  disloyal,  and 
held  up  to  scorn  by  men,  to  whom  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  seems  desirable  for  some  reason  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves.  These  critics  who  never  lifted  a  rifle  for  either  side, 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  question  the  loyalty  of 
men  who,  as  faithful  burghers,  risked  their  lives  for  their  country, 
and  who  lived  on  commando  for  months,  obedient  to  their 
country's  call  to  arms.  Surely  these  men  have  more  right  to 
speak  for  the  Orange  Free  State  burghers  than  the  so-called 
Boer  sympathisers  and  Africanders. 

“  There  can  be  no  question  of  disloyalty,  because  we  owed 
allegiance  not  to  the  personnel  of  the  Government,  but  to  the 
State.  And  it  was  our  imperative  duty  to  oppose  the  few 
leaders  remaining  in  the  field  so  soon  as  we  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  acting  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  gradual  ruin  and  impoverishing  of  the  people  since  the 
development  of  this  suicidal  guerilla  warfare,  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
complete  answer  to  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  as  well  as  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  work  of  the  Peace  Committee.  For  after  Lord 
Roberts  had  marched  through  the  Free  State  with  his  whole 
army  the  country  behind  him  was  left  practically  intact.  The 
farmers  would  have  remained  on  their  farms,  and  the  country 
would  now  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition,  but  for  the 
return  of  the  commandoes.” 

Some  time  ago  three  members  of  the  Peace 
Party  were  sent  as  a  deputation  to  Cape  Town, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  Africander  party  in  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
to  obtain  assistance  from  them  in  the  work  of  the 
Committees.  Mr.  Theron,  the  president  of  the 
Africander  Bond,  was  approached.  His  illogical 
and  erratic  action  need  cause  us  no  very  great 
surprise.  A  society,  whose  policy  for  years  has 
been  neither  frank  nor  above  board,  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  a  President  very  different  from  itself. 
We  believe  that  if  Mr.  Theron  had  had  the  moral 
courage  to  act  up  to  his  light,  he  would  have  given  all 
the  support  in  his  power  to  the  Peace  Committees. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  head  wagging  the  tail,  the  tail 
seems  to  have  wagged  the  head  in  his  case. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Murray’s  reply  to  the  Peace 
Envoys  has  come  as  a  painful  disappointment  to  many 
who  have  a  very  high  regard  for  Dr.  Murray  himself. 
Dr.  Murray’s  character,  and  work,  and  writings  have 
given  him  an  influence  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
thousands  in  this  land,  such  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
few  men  to  wield.  We  have  always  regarded  him 
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as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time, 
blending  to  an  uncommon  degree,  as  he  does  in  him¬ 
self,  administrative  ability  with  scholarliness  and  a 
deep,  true  piety.  The  reverence  in  which  he  is 
justly  held,  and  his  long  tenure  of  office  as  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the"  Dutqh  j^eformed  Church,  have  endowed 
him  with  well  i)igh'  the  authority  of  /a  pope  among 
his  brethen.  They  look  to  him  for  a  lead. 

We  sympathise  deeply  with  Dr.  Murray  in  his 
present  position.  It  is  a  sore  test  to  a  strongly 
patriotic  man  to  find  himself  driven  reluctantly  to  give 
advice  which  will  be  judged,  by  many  near  and  dear 
to  him,  to  be  unpatriotic,  not  to  say  the  advice  of 
one  who  has  become  a  traitor  to  his  people ;  yet 
God’s  servants  have  been  called  upon  to  do  this  very 
thing  despite  the  wringing  of  their  own  souls.  Who  can 
measure  what  it  cost  Jeremiah  to  advise  his  people  to 
go  over  to  the  Chaldeans  when  they  were  besieging 
the  Holy  City  ?  Still,  his  message  was  delivered  un¬ 
flinchingly,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Jer.  xxi  :  8-io.  Dr. 
Murray’s  influence  is  the  measure  of  his  responsibility 
at  this  juncture,  and  the  question  arises — Has  this 
responsibility  been  discharged  by  the  somewhat  enig¬ 
matical  letter  which  contains  his  reply  to  the  moving 
appeal  of  the  Peace  Envoys  ?  Reading  that  letter  in 
the  light  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Plessis’  report  of  his  in¬ 
terview  with  him, we  can  only  conclude  that  Dr.  Mur¬ 
ray  will  lend  his  countenance  to  no  peace  which  does 
not  provide  for  the  independence  of  the  late  Republics  ; 
and  that  he  will  encourage,  by  his  prayers  and  his  in¬ 
fluence,  those  who  are  in  the  field  to  continue  to  fight 
until  that  is  obtained.  In  taking  up  this  attitude  Dr. 
Murray  appears  to  us  to  set  himself  against  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  members  of  the  late  Orange  Free  State  Raad, 
identifying  himself  with  the  irreconcilables  and,  so  far 
as  he  has  it  in  his  power,  condemning  that  unhappy 
country  to  a  continuance  of  this  devastating  guerilla 
war.  To  a  critical  mind  the  question  naturally  comes. 
What  will  Dr.  Murray’s  attitude  be  when  the  leaders 
lay  down  their  arms  ?  Could  he  give  his  blessing  to 
the  peace  which  will  then  be  made  ? — a  peace  which 
will  give  the  late  Republics  a  place  as  Colonies  in  the 
Empire  ;  for  Dr.  Murray’s  friends  have  all  along 
understood  him  to  be  in  favour  of  peace,  but  not  a 
peace  which  involves  one  hard  and  fast  condition. 

If  our  conclusion  is  wrong  we  hope  that  Dr.  Murray, 
by  a  clear  statement  which  cannot  be  misunderstood, 
will  set  us — and  many  who  have  understood  his  reply 
as  we  have  done — right. 

The  Boers  appealed  lo  the  God  of  battles,  and  the 
verdict  has  gone  against  them,  yet  Dr.  Murray  pleads 
he  is  waiting  for  light.  He  is  commonly  reported  to 
have  stated  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war,  that  the  British 
would  never  reach  Pretoria  except  as  prisoners. 
That  prognostication  events  have  proved  to  be  in¬ 
correct.  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Murray’s  great  love 
for  the  Dutch  people,  and  his  sympathy  with  them, 
have  made  him  blind  to  their  truest  interests,  and  deaf 
to  the  ‘  voice  behind  him’ — the  voice  of  recent  events 
— ‘  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,’ — the  way 
for  the  Africander  people  to  a  larger  and  more  fruitful 
life  and  a  wider  influence  within  a  world-wide  Empire  ; 
and  though  it  may  not  be  his  way,  nor  what  he 
thought  was  God’s  way,  may  he  not  be  mistaken  ? 
Truly  it  costs  much  to  write  thus  of  one  whom  we 


reverence  and  love ;  yet  we,  too,  must  speak  as  we 
have  light,  and  what  is  spoken  in  love  will,  we  are 

sure,  be  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  by  Dr.  Murray. 

*  *  *  * 

As  ^postscript  to  the  above  we  append  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  The  Expositors'  Bible  (Isaiah,  vol.  i. 
pp.  160-3).  It  seems  to  us  an  apt  commentary  on  the 
position  of  parties  in  South  Africa. 

When  in  1650  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  were  ....  attempting  an  impossible 
state  whose  statute  book  was  to  be  the  Westminister  Confession, 
and  its  chief  executive  officer  King  Charles  II.,  Cromwell,  then 
encamped  at  Musselburgh,  sent  them  them  that  letter  in  which 
the  famous  sentence  occurs:  “1  beseech  you  in  the  bowels 
of  Christ,  think  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken.”  .  .  .  .. 

The  battle-cries  of  the  two  parties  at  Dunbar  are  significant 
of  the  spiritual  difference  between  them.  That  of  the  Scots 
was  “The  Covenant!”  Cromwell's  was  Isaiah's  own,  “The 
Lord  of  Hosts  !  ”  However  logical,  religious  and  sincere  theirs 
might  be,  it  was  at  the  best  a  scheme  of  men  too  narrow  for 
events,  and  fatally  compromised  by  its  associations  with  Charles 
H.  But  Cromwell's  battle-cry  required  only  a  moderately 
sincere  faith  from  those  who  adopted  it,  to  ensure  their  vic¬ 
tory.  For  to  them  it  meant  just  what  it  had  meant  to  Isaiah, 
loyalty  to  a  Divine  Providence,  supreme  in  righteousness,  the 
willingness  to  be  guided  by  events,  interpreting  them  by  no 
tradition  or  scheme,  but  only  by  conscience.  He  who  under¬ 
stands  this  will  be  able  to  see  whose  side  was  right  in  the  great 
Civil  War,  where  both  so  sincerely  claimed  to  be  Scriptural. 
.  .  .  .  Not  once  or  twice  has  it  happened  that  an  old  and 

hallowed  constitution  has  become,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
unfit  for  the  larger  life  of  a  people  or  of  a  Church,  and  yet 
is  clung  to  by  parties  in  that  church  or  people  from  motives 
of  theological  pedantry  or  ecclesiastical  cowardice.  Sooner  or 
later  a  crisis  is  sure  to  arrive,  in  which  the  defective  creed  has 
to  match  itself  against  some  interest  of  justice ;  and  then  endless 
compromises  have  to  be  entertained,  that  discover  themselves 
perilously  like  bargains  -with  hell. 


A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  FOR  THE  NEW 
COLONIES. 

A  movement  of  great  moment  has  been  set  on  foot 
in  the  Transvaal.  It  is  the  proposal  to  establish 
the  principle  of  Government  control  and  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colo¬ 
nies. 

That  there  is  a  call  for  some  such  control  there  can 
be  little  question.  From  an  article  on  ”  The  Settlement 
of  South  Africa  ”  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  we  quote  the  following : — 

On  one  point  there  is  absolute  unanimity,  namely,  that  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  morally  and  physically  destructive  to 
the  natives,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  their  welfare  its  sale  should 
be  really  and  not  only  nominally  prohibited. 

Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  the  late  Administrator  of  Bechuana- 
land,  attributes  the  almost  total  absence  of  serious  crime  in 
British  Bechuanaland  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives.  He  further  says  : — 
“The  liquor  traffic  is  the  greatest  possible  curse  so  far  as  the 
natives  are  concerned,  destroying  to  a  great  extent  their  activity 
as  labourers,  and  leading  to  an  increase  of  crime  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  heavy  expenditure  on  prisons  and  convict  stations  ” 

Mr.  J.  P.  Robinson  in  a  paper  recently  published  says  : — ”  Of 
all  the  wrongs  in  regard  to  the  natives  and  their  labour,  none 
come  near  to  the  scandals  of  the  liquor  trade.  The  laws  in  the 
Transvaal  restraining  it  are  excellent  on  paper,  but  their  ad¬ 
ministration  is  infamous.  They  prohibit  the  sale  to  the  natives 

but  they  are  broken  wholesale . The  Government  sells 

drink  licences,  and  all  nationalities  are  more  or  less  engaged  in 
the  illicit  traffic.  This  is  a  paramount  question,  and  vital  to 
the  order  of  the  country.” 

What  is  true  of  natives  is  true  only  in  less  degree  of 
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white  men  Of  course  the  trade  will  be  up  in  arms  | 
against  such  a  proposal,  but  we  hope  their  views,  which 
are  usually  formed  to  benefit  their  own  pockets, 
and  not  the  community  at  large,  will  receive  the 
scant  attention  they  deserve. 

The  principle  now  proposed  has  been  advocated 
with  great  force  by  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sher- 
well  in  their  remarkable  book.  The  Social  Problem 
and  Temperance  Reform.  After  marshalling  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  facts  and  an  accumulation  of  evidence  gath¬ 
ered  with  painstaking  industry  from  those  countries 
where  the  liquor  traffic  has  become  a  formid¬ 
able  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  people,  the 
authors  have  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the  evidence  and 
to  arrive  at  some  wise  conclusions. 

Briefly  stated  these  conclusions  are  — 

1.  That  the  present  consumption  of  intoxicants 
in  this  country*  is  not  only  excessive,  but  seriously 
subversive  to  the  economic  and  moral  progress  of 
the  nation. 

2.  That  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  pro¬ 
hibition  to  the  large  towns  is  to  be  regarded  as 
impracticable,  although  it  is  possible  that  local  veto 
might  be  successfully  exercised  in  a  suburb,  or 
ward,  of  a  town  where  there  was  a  sufficient 
“safety-salve”  in  the  shape  of  neighbouring  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  purchase  of  drink. 

3.  That  in  no  English-speaking  country  has  the 
problem  of  intemperance  in  the  large  towns  been 
solved. 

4.  That  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  alcoholic 
intemperance  shows  us  that,  while  some  of  these  are 
beyond  our  reach,  others  that  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  are  distinctly  within  the  sphere  of  legislative 
influence. 

5.  That  we  may  single  out  as  the  effective  causes 
of  intemperance  : — 

a.  The  monotony  and  dulness — too  often  the 
active  misery  of  many  lives. 

b.  The  absence  of  adequate  provision  for  social 
intercourse  and  healthful  recreation. 

c.  Above  all,  the  arrangements  under  which  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  seek  to  stimulate  their 
consumption  to  the  utmost. 

This  last  cause  is,  it  seems  to  us,  the  one  which 
must  first  be  tackled.  Make  it  impossible  for 
any  private  individual  to  benefit  his  own  pocket  by 
selling  alcoholic  liquors  and  by  one  stroke  there  are 
cancelled  probably  more  than  half  the  temptations  to 
excessive  drinking.  Let  the  liquor  traffic  be  placed  on 
somewhat  the  same  footing  as  the  postal,  telegraphic 
and  railway  services.  Let  the  Government  itself  take 
over  all  bars,  saloons,  canteens  and  public-houses,  re¬ 
ducing  them,  where  necessary,  to  a  reasonable 
number  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  selling 
none  but  good  liquor  in  them.  Let  there  be  offeree 
for  sale  in  these  bars,  etc.,  temperance  refresh¬ 
ments  as  well  as  intoxicants.  Let  the  manager  or 
bar-man  be  employed  at  a  fixed  salary,  with  no  com¬ 
mission  whatever  on  the  intoxicants  he  sells,  but  with 
a  liberal  commision  on  his  sales  of  temperance  re¬ 
freshments  ;  at  once  it  is  made  advantageous  to 

*  While  the  authors  refer  to  the  British  Isles,  at  least  some  of  their  conclu¬ 
sions  apply  equally  to  South  Africa, 


those  men  who  are  coming  into  contact  with  the  drink¬ 
ing  members  of  the  community  to  become  active  in 
promoting  habits  of  temperance  among  them. 

The  profits  from  the  traffic  might  go  into  a  general 
und  which  would  be  used  to  further  education 
throughout  the  new  colonies. 

We  congratulate  those  who  have  inaugurated  this 
movement  on  having  secured  for  it  the  sympathy  of 
the  High  Commissioner,  and  we  hope  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  prove  himself  equally 
lelpful.  There  is  in  the  new  colonies  a  unique  op- 
Dortunity  of  giving  an  object  lesson  to  the  Empire, 
and  indeed  to  the  world  at  large,  on  how  the  liquor 
aroblem  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  Let  all  true  patriots 
lend  a  helping  hand. 


Books  which  afford  accurate  and  up  to  date  in¬ 
formation  regarding  our  native  affairs  are  none  too 
many.  A  new  one*  has  recently  come  to  hand 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  future  of  the  South  African 
Natives.  This  book  has  been  issued  by  the  South 
Africa  Native  Races  Committee,  a  small  group  of 
persons  who  have  long  been  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  natives.  Their  aim  has  been  to  present 
accurate  information  with  regard  to  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  natives.  The  book  treats 
of  native  laws,  customs,  land  tenure,  labour  supply, 
the  pass  laws,  education,  taxation,  franchise,  sale 
and  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  other  kindred 
topics.  Several  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  po¬ 
pulation  over  the  country — white,  mixed,  and  Bantu, — 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference. 
Another  feature  is  that  it  does  not  reflect  the 
opinions  of  any  single  person.  A  list  of  questions, 
bearing  on  natives  affairs,  was  submitted  to  over 
fifty  individuals  of  widely  differing  views,  including 
magistrates,  missionaries,  merchants,  miners,  and 
others.  Apart  from  the  summing  up  of  the  editors, 
many  of  the  replies  to  these  questions  are  given 
in  the  appendix,  thus  enabling  the  individual  reader 
to  weigh  the  evidence  and  come  to  his  own  con¬ 
clusions. 


Referring  to  the  suggestion  of  a  General  South 
African  Missionary  Conference,  raised  in  the  article 
on  “  The  Comity  of  Missions  ”  in  our  last  issue,  a 
missionary  writes  as  follows  ; — 

“  I  feel  this  personally  to  be  so  great  a  want  to  me 
in  my  work  that  I  would  do  any  thing  in  my  power 
to  help  to  bring  it  about.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  other  missionaries  on  this  matter. 


THE  MARTYRS’  LEGACY. 

“  The  only  way  in  which  the  Church  can  honor  the  Martyrs, 
whom  she  sent  forth  from  her  bosom,  is  to  finish  the 
work  which  they  laid  down.  Does  the  Church  accept  the 
legacy  ?” 


*  “  The  Natives  of  South  Africa.”  London :  John  Murray.  12/-  net. 
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LOVEDALE  NEWS. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  William  Macdonald,  B.Sc., 
who  has  come  to  take  charge  of  the  Lovedale  farm. 

The  present  session  ends  on  Wednesday  the  12th  inst. 
The  new  session  will  begin  on  Thursday,  25th  July. 

•  •  •  • 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Sinclair  of  Glrangemouth,  Stirlingshire, 
paid  a  yisit  to  Lovedale  at  the  beginning  of  last  month. 

We  offer  our  hearty  congratulations  to  Major  R.  C. 
Grant  and  to  Surg-Major  Perkins,  on  both  of  whom 
has  been  conferred  the  D.S.O. 

We  welcome  another  addition  to  the  Lovedale  staff, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Dunlop,  who,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dunlop 
and  their  son,  has  come  to  take  up  work  in  the  Printing 
Department. 

To  Mr.  G.  E.  Nicholson  we  extend  a  hearty  welcome. 
Mr.  Nicholson  arrived  in  April  and  has  taken  his  place 
as  one  of  the  teaching  staff.  Through  an  oversight  his 

name  was  omitted  in  our  last  issue. 

•  •  •  • 

Mr.  J.  M.  S.  Movie,  who  for  several  years  has  assisted 
in  the  management  of  the  Printing  Department,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  Lovedale,  and  returns  with  his  family 
to  Cape  Town.  Our  hearty  good  wishes  go  with  him. 

During  the  past  month  the  highest  temperature  record¬ 
ed  was  85“^  on  the  9th,  the  lowest  32°  on  the  28th.  Rain 
fell  on  four  days  amounting  to  1.16  inches;  this  makes 
the  total  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  10.58  inches. 

Many  will  rejoice  with  us  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
are  once  more  in  South  Africa.  They  came  out  on  the 
R.M.S.  Dunottar  Castle,  and  are  now  on  their  way  to 
Lovedale.  A  very  hearty  welcome  awaits  them  on  their 
arrival  here. 

•  •  •  • 

Mr.  Manama  Molapo,  who  for  three  years  was  dispenser 
in  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Lovedale,  has  been  appointed, 
in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  Military  Hospital,  Leribe, 
Basutoland.  Manama  passed  the  Matriculation  Exam¬ 
ination  in  December  last. 

Locusts  have  come  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
are  rather  late  in  the  season  to  do  very  serious  damage 
to  the  crops,  but  they  are  depositing  their  eggs  all 
around  us,  which  means  a  new  generation  of  hungry 
young  jumpers  six  weeks  hence. 

The  Lovedale  Literary  Society  has  had  some  interest¬ 
ing  meetings  during  the  past  month.  On  May  3rd,  Rev_ 
J.  Lennox  delighted  the  audience  with  his  lecture  on 
Luther.  A  week  after,  the  ladies  gave  to  the  Society  an 
entertaining  MS.  Magazine,  of  which  Miss  Gumming  was 
editr  ss.  The  following  week  Mr.  Farquharson’s  lecture 
on  “  Love  ”  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  a  large 
audience. 

Our  annual  holiday  was  held  as  usual  on  the  24th  of 
]y]^ay — Victoria  Day.  At  ten  o’clock  all  the  pupils,  with 
banners  flying  and  headed  by  the  band,  marched  to  the 
oval,  where  athletic  sports  and  games  filled  the  hours 
till  sundown,  save  for  a  break  for  dinner.  There  was  no 
outdoor  lunch  as  in  former  years,  but  a  special  feast 
was  spread  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  their  respective 
dining-halls.  In  the  evening  the  Normal  Students 
carried  out  an  interesting  programme  which  reflected 
r«al  credit  upon  themselves. 


The  following  old  Lovedale  boys  have  been  mentioned 
in  Lord  Roberts’s  dispatches : — 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  E.  M.  Stanford,  C.  M.  G. :  at  Lovedale 
in  the  early  days  :  1860-1 

Captain  E.  E.  Dower,  East  Griqualand  M.R.V. :  at 
Lovedale  1887-91. 

C.  J.  Levey,  R.  M.,  Dordrecht:  at  Lovedale  1860-66. 

W.  T.  Brownlee,  R.  M. :  Butterworth :  at  Lovedale 
1866-68. 

E.  B.  Chalmers,  R.M.,  Queenstown :  at  Lovedale  during 
the  very  early  days. 

We  sorrowfully  announce  the  death  of  yet  another 
Lovedalian,  a  brave  true  man,  one  that  Lovedale  is  proud 
of  and  that  the  country  can  ill  spare.  Arthur  L.  Sprigg 
was  a  student  at  Lovedale  from  February,  1890,  to 
June  1893.  He  was  a  boy  of  unusually  fine  dis¬ 
position  and  character,  and  was  beloved  of  all  classes  in 
our  neighbourhood. 

The  East  London  Dispatch  of  27th  April,  1901,  contained 
the  following  paragraph  ; — 

“  To-day  we  record  the  death  of  another  gallant 
Colonial  lad  in  the  person  of  Arthur  Loeffyan  Sprigg, 
who  was  shot  by  the  enemy  while  on  patrol  near 
Calvinia  on  Tuesday  last.  Young  Sprigg,  who  was  a  son 
of  Major  Howard  Sprigg  and  nephew  of  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  M.L.A.  (East  London),  and  grandson  of  the 
Deputy  Mayor  of  this  town,  Mr.  J.  O.  Bate,  was  well 
known  here.  He  served  an  indentureship  of  five  years 
in  the  Locomotive  Department  in  East  London.  Two 
years  ago  he  went  to  England  to  complete  his  studies. 
He  returned  to  the  Colony  only  two  months  ago,  and 
when  in  Capetown  joined  the  Western  Province  Horse, 
and  while  doing  duty  with  his  regiment  near  Calvinia 
last  Sunday  met  his  death.  Deceased  was  a  most  lovable 
promising  young  fellow,  and  was  in  his  24th  year.  The 
relatives  have  our  sincere  sympathy  in  the  loss  they  have 
sustained.” 


A  correspondent  sends  the  following  notes  about 
two  past  pupils  ; — 

“  Conraad  Bezuidenhout  is  a  fairly  well-to-do  farmer 
in  the  Maclear  district,  still  cherishing  a  warm  feeling 
towards  Lovedale.  His  brother  Peter  H.  S.  Bezuidenhout 
has  for  the  last  nine  years  also  lived  in  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  at  a  trading  station.  He  has,  however,  lately  re¬ 
moved  to  Lebenya’s  territory  in  Matatiele,  where  he 
is  arranging  to  start  a  trader’s  store  on  his  own  account. 
Peter  Bezuidenhout’s  grateful  remembrance  of  Lovedale 
training  is  as  warm  as  ever.  Like  others  of  Dutch 
descent  he  has  had  heart-searching  experience  during 
the  war  struggles,  though  he  is  a  pronounced  loyal 
subject.  His  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion  of  the  hoist¬ 
ing  of  a  Union  Jack  in  December  1899,  when  the  anti- 
British  feeling  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  forces  seemed  victorious  in  some  of  the  early 
battles,  made  him  a  marked  man  among  his  countrymen. 
When  asked  why  he  thus  exposed  himself  he  gave  the 
emphatic  reply  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  Born 
and  bred  under  the  British  flag  his  duty  was,  according 
to  Scripture  injunctions,  loyalty  to  his  own  sovereign 
whatever  relations  he  had  on  the  other  side,  and  he 
was  prepared  if  necessary  to  shoot  his  own  brother 
if  he  were  foolish  enough  to  join  the  invasion. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  attributes  the  infusion  of  this 
loyal  feeling  to  Lovedale,  of  which  he  cherishes  grate¬ 
ful  thoughts  for  what  he  is  to  day.  He  married  a 
grand-daughter  of  Mr.  James  Hart,  once  owner  of  the 
1  Domira  estate  at  Lovedale.” 
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SOME  CURIOUS  LIQUOR  STATISTICS 
FROM  THE  TRANSKEI. 

A  RESIDENT  in  the  Transkei,  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Kaffir  life  and  language,  was  recently 
asked  his  opinion  regarding  the  native  races.  His 
answer  turned  on  one  point,  that  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  “  If  liquor  can  be  kept  from  the  Kaffirs,” 
he  said,  “  they  have  a  great  future ;  if  they  are 
allowed  to  have  liquor,  they  have  no  future  at 
all.” 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence,  from  well-informed 
sources,  as  to  the  fearful  havoc  alcohol  is  in¬ 
creasingly  working  among  the  natives  day  by 
day.  We  take,  as  a  single  instance,  three 
sentences  from  the  report  of  the  Special  Magis¬ 
trate  in  King  William’s  Town,  as  quoted  in  the 
Blue-Book  on  Native  Affairs  for  igoo.  He 
says : — 

”  I  regret  I  am  once  more  compelled  to  report 
most  unfavourably  of  the  spread  of  drunkenness 
amongst  the  natives.  It  is  really  appalling  to 
see  the  extent  to  which  this  terrible  curse  has 
laid  hold  upon  them.  Judging  from  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  the  apathy  with  which  it  seems  to  be 
regarded  in  many  quarters,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  people  are  either  not 
aware  of  the  actual  condition  of  things  or  wil¬ 
fully  ignore  it  as  a  question  which  does  not 
concern  them.” 

This  indifference  and  apathy  towards  so  grave 
a-  question,  affecting  as  it  does  nearly  a  million 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  is  one  of  the  most  regret¬ 
table  traits  in  the  Colonial  character.  Were  the 
people  of  this  Colony  only  roused  to  take  action 


the  evil  could  be,  if  not  ended,  at  least  largely 
mended. 

We,  perhaps,  flatter  ourselves  that  at  least 
as  regards  the  Transkeian  Territories  we  are 
not  sinners  in  this  matter.  There  we  are 

responsible  for  governing  a  native  population 
of  well-nigh  800,000  souls.  By  our  laws  the 

importation  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  strictly  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  authorities,  and  none  may  be 
sold  to  the  natives  without  a  permit  issued  by 

a  Resident  Magistrate.  According  to  the  official 
returns  given  in  the  Blue-Book  above  mentioned, 
the  law  appears  to  be  well  administered.  During 
the  year  reported  upon,  only  about  225  gallons  of 
brandy  were  sold  by  permit  to  the  800,000  natives 
and  mixed  people  of  these  territories,  a  quantity 
which,  if  widely  distributed,  might  have  been  used 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

This  would  be  very  satisfactory  were  it  not  for 
certain  other  figures  given  in  the  same  tables, 
which,  when  looked  into,  raise  curious  questions. 

After  deducting  the  brandy  consumed  by  natives 
under  permits  issued  by  the  Resident  Magistrates, 
we  are  left  with  the  amount  imported,  presumably, 
for  European  consumption.  Here  the  figures  present 
some  strange  contrasts  and  startling  facts. 

For  instance,  the  Magistracy  of  Elliotdale  is 
returned  as  having  a  population  of  105  Europeans, 

27.500  Bantus,  and  30  mixed  people.  The  105 
Europeans  resident  within  that  Magistracy  were 
satisfied  with  only  three  gallons  of  brandy,  out  of 
which  three  bottles  went  to  the  natives,  leaving 
one  forty-second  of  a  gallon  for  each  European. 

Or  take  the  Magistracy  of  Xalanga  which  has 
a  different  balance  of  population.  It  comprises 
1200  Europeans,  15,000  Bantus,  and  1200  mixed 
people.  For  their  consumption  there  was  imported 
260  gallons  of  brandy.  Out  of  this,  natives  got  61 
bottles  or  about  10  gallons,  leaving  about  one-fifth 
of  a  gallon  for  each  European. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  figures  are  those 
which  come  from  the  Magistracy  of  Idutywa. 
The  population  there  is  returned  as  450  Europeans, 

28.500  Bantus,  and  20  mixed  people.  Into  this 
Magistracy  4,490  gallons  of  brandy  were  brought, 
44  bottles  of  which  went  to  the  natives,  leaving 
nearly  10  gallons  for  each  European. 

The  Magistracy  of  Mount  Fletcher  presents  still 
more  startling  figures.  There  the  population  is 
made  up  of  120  Europeans,  17,000  Bantus,  and 
25  mixed  people.  Permits  were  granted  for  the 
importation  to  this  Magistracy  of  1397  gallons  of 
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brandy.  Of  this  the  natives  were,  l)y  authority, 
supplied  with  less  than  3  gallons,  leaving  1 1  gallons 
for  every  individual  European  in  the  Magistracy. 

It  should  be  further  pointeil  out  that  into  Klliot- 
dale  no  whiskey  was  imported,  and  only  5  cases  of 
beer;  and  into  Xalanga,  with  a  white  population, 
be  it  remembered,  of  1200,  only  13 1  cases  of 
whiskey  and  a  small  quantity  of  beer.  On  the  other 
hand,  Idutywa,  with  450  Europeans,  had  150  cases 
of  whiskey  and  175  gallons  of  beer;  while  Mount 
Fletcher,  with  120  Europeans,  had  106  cases  of 
whiskey  and  246  gallons  of  beer. 

Of  course  there  may  be  some  explanation  which 
would  to  some  extent  modify  these  figures,  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  no  explanations  or  comments 
regarding  them  are  found  in  the  Blue-Book.  Has 
the  Department  of  Native  Affairs  taken  note  of 
them,  or  has  it  been  overtaken  by  the  indifference 
and  apathy  of  which  Mr.  Dick  complains  ? 

Until  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  forthcoming, 
we  are  shut  up  to  one  or  other  of  two  alternatives 
as  a  conclusion.  Either  the  120  European  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Fletcher  require  on  the  average  gallons 
of  brandy,  nearly  a  case  of  whiskey,  and  over 
2  gallons  of  beer  for  each  man,  woman  and  child, 
making  them  sevenfold  harder  drinkers  than  the 
average  Cape  Colonist  ;  or  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  liquor  being  sold  illicitly  to  the  natives,  a  state 
of  things  not  very  creditable  to  the  responsible 
authority  in  that  Magistracy. 


A  CASTAWAY. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  in  life  is  the  sight  of  a  once 
active  worker,  who  has  lost  his  effectiveness  as  a 
labourer  in  God’s  Vineyard.  The  fear  of  being  cast 
aside  is  one  which  may  well  animate  every  true 
servant  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  knew  the  force  of  this 
fear  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthian  Church  of  the 
strenuousness  with  which  he  ran  his  race,  lest  he 
should  become  a  castaway. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  workers 
being  laid  aside  is  that  they  have  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  to  live  in  the  present  on  past  spiritual 
experiences.  There  are  few  temptations  so  subtle, 
none  so  fatal.  We  think  that  God  must  bless  us  to¬ 
day  because  He  did  so  yesterday,  and  we  are  content 
to  let  the  memory  of  the  watchfulness,  the  prayers, 
the  yearnings  after  God  of  yesterday  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  to-day.  And  so  spiritual  declension  creeps 
over  us,  and  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  if  not,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  permanently,  we  become  castaway 
— deprived  of  our  effectiveness  as  servants  of  Christ. 

T.  T. 


giadually  that  wo  who  are  in  (heir  midst  are  almost 
unconscious  of  their  magnitude  or  tlieir  reality. 

Ihe  Duke  of  York,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers, 
of  which  regiment  he  is  Jlonorary  Colonel,  sat  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  together  with  the  Duchess,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  suite  in  brilliant  uniforms.  Over  against 
them,  drawn  up  in  a  semi-circle,  were  the  native 
chiefs,  who,  with  their  followers  or  iudunas,  numbered 
nearly  a  hundred.  Some  were  in  frock  coats  and  silk 
hats,  some  in  khaki,  some  in  gorgeous  uniforms. 

These  chiefs  of  well-nigh  three  million  people,  as 
at  the  commencement  of  an  indaha,  raised  their  right 
hands,  shouting  “  Bayete  !  ”  (Hail,  Chief  !)  Some  of 
them  had  travelled  a  thousand  miles  and  more  to  salute 
the  King’s  son;  Bechuana  and  Basuto,  Kaffir  and 
Fingo,  Tembu  and  Pondo,  now  united  under  the  one 
flag  which  has  brought  peace  and  security  and  good 
government  into  their  midst. 

They  went  to  Cape  Town  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the 
thione.  This  some  of  them  have  been  showing  in  a 
very  practical  way  during  the  war. 

Khama  is  too  well  known  both  in  this  country  and  at 
home  to  require  any  remarks.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Rev. 
John  Moffat,  whose  father  entered  Bechuaiialand  as  the 
liioneer  of  the  Gospel,  acted  as  interpreter  on  this  occasion 
for  the  Bechuana  chiefs.  Lerothodi,  paramount  chief  of 
Basutoland,  is  a  strong  contrast  to  Khama  as  regards  the 
latter’s  hatred  of  drink.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  in  a  paper 
read  recently  in  Edinburgh,  summed  up  Lerothodi’s  char¬ 
acter  as  follows  ; — “  Though  prone  to  drink  spirits  freely 
if  obtainable,  and  to  make  deceit  a  part  of  his  daily  life, 
he  has  ability  to  deal  with  work  in  a  business-like  way, 
and  unusual  resolution  in  acting  upon  orders  and  advice 
essential  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  tribe.”  Dalindyebo, 
chief  of  the  Tembus,  received  a  warm  tribute  from 
Major  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  Chief  Magistrate  in  the 
Transkei,  on  account  of  his  services  during  the  war.  Sir 
Henry  says  “  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  services 
rendered  me  by  the  chief  Dalindyebo,  who,  as  chief  of  my 
Native  Intelligence  Department,  has  kept  me  fully  and 
constantly  informed  of  the  actions  and  feelings  of  every 
tribe  throughout  the  Native  Territories.”  Others  of  the 
Transkeiau  chiefs  have  also  offered  or  rendered  assistance. 
Bokleni’s  late  father,  Nqiliso,  offered  two  thousand  Pondos. 
Bokleni  himself  seems  to  be  settling  down  after  his  wild 
youth,  and  it  is  cause  for  thankfulness  and  hope  that  some 
of  his  children,  with  their  father’s  consent,  are  under  Christ¬ 
ian  training.  Yeldtman,  too  old  for  active  service  in  the 
field,  has  rendered  valuable  services  among  the  Fingoes  • 
Lindinxiwa  sent  the  Chief  Magistrate  a  body-guard  com¬ 
posed  of  his  own  sons,  and  those  of  the  principal  Gcaleka 
chiefs  in  the  Willow  vale  district. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  made  brief  speeches,  one  touchingly 
alluding  to  our  late  Queen.  Others  presented  addresses. 

A  collection  of  presents,  including  skins  and  native 
curiosities,  were  proffered  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess. 

The  Duke,  in  reply,  referring  to  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  said  :  “  I  can  tell  you  her  heart  ever  beat 


NATIVE  CHIEFS  IN  CAPETOWN. 

The  Royal  visit  to  Cape  Colony  has  called  forth  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  welding  force  of  Christian 
civilization  and  of  the  British  Empire.  To  an  on¬ 
looker  at  the  scene  in  front  of  Government  House  on  a 
certain  forenoon  lately  the  contrast  between  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  past  in  South  Africa  and  what  was  then 
witnessed,  must  have  been  equally  striking  and  suggestive. 
Great  changes  often  come  abont  so  silently  and  so 


warmly  for  the  native  races  of  this  great  land;  but 
that  noble  s|jirit  still  lives  in  her  son,  your  King.  During 
many  years  he  saw  with  loving  admiration  her  wise 
and  just  rule,  and  you  may  be  quite  sure  His  Majesty 
will  equally  watch  over  you  and  guard  your  best  interests. 
The  Duchess  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
beautiful  presents  which  we  shall  value  very  much. 
We  shall  also  take  home  with  us  those  you  have 
given  my  dear  father  and  mother,  and  will  present 
them  on  your  behalf.  We  earnestly  trust  God  may 
bless,  protect,  and  prosper  the  people  of  your  tribes.” 


Self  ^Extension, 
Self-Support^  and 
Self-Government  in 
Missionary  Churches 


SPEECH  BY 

BISHOP  TUCKER  OF  UGANDA 

AT  THE 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH  CONGRESS, 

BRIGHTON,  1901. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  op 
the  various  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies, 
igo2. 


Dear  Sir, 

As  a  Nonconformist  who  has  long  watched 
the  marvellous  growth  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society’s  work  in  East  Africa  I  have  read  with  deep 
gratification  a  speech  on  the  Self-Extension,  Self- 
Support,  and  Self-Government  of  Missionary  Churches 
by  Bishop  Tucker  of  Uganda  at  the  Anglican  Church 
Congress  of  1901. 

I  doubt  whether  in  modern  times  these  great  New 
Testament  principles  have  ever  been  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  stated  than  in  that  address  ;  and  whether, 
since  the  apostolic  age,  they  have  ever  been  more 
successfully  illustrated  in  the  mission-field  than  by 
the  work  of  conversion  and  edification  which  is  to-day 
transforming  Uganda  and  its  neighbouring  provinces. 

Believing  that  the  perusal  of  the  address  by  all 
evangelical  Missionaries  could  not  fail  («)  to  deepen 
their  conviction  of  the  gi’eatly  increased  fruitfulness 
of  missionary  work  when  the  Christian  love,  self- 
denial,  and  manliness  of  converts  are  stimulated  to 
the  utmost  on  apostolic  lines ;  {b)  to  impel  them  to 
perfect  their  own  methods  and  practice  in  these 
respects ;  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  (with  Bishop 
Tucker’s  ready  assent)  had  it  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution  to  all  Missionaries  whose 
Societies  would  like  them  to  have  copies  of  it. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
present  you  with  as  many  copies  as  may  be  desired 
for  that  purpose  if  you  would  kindly,  at  an  early 
date,  let  me  know  the  number  you  require. 

Yours  in  the  Master’s  cause. 


Self-Extension,  Self-Support, 
and  Self-Government 
in  Missionary  Churches. 


speech  by  Bishop  Tucker  of  Uganda,  at  the 
Anglican  Church  Congress,  Brighton,  ipoi. 

is,  I  suppose,  expected  of  a  missionary 
who  comes  straight  from  the  field,  as  I  do, 
that  in  what  he  has  to  say  on  an  occasion 
like  this  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  draw 
upon  his  experience ;  and  that  in  the  light  of  that 
experience  he  should  discuss  those  problems,  some 
of  which  are  of  the  most  complex  character,  which 
seem  ever  to  confront  the  Church  in  her  missionary 
enterprise,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a 
Church  Congress  to  consider,  if  haply  some  solution 
of  them  may  be  found. 

Suffer  me,  therefore,  with  an  eleven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Missions  in 
the  world  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  to  address  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  these  great  principles  of  self- 
support,  self-extension,  and  self-government,  which 
it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  every  friend  of  Missions  to 
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see  in  active  operation  in  every  part  of  the  mission- 
field,  and  which  to  so  remarkable  a  degree  find  place 
in  Uganda. 

1.  First  as  to  self-extension. — Ten  years  ago  com¬ 
menced  the  great  reaping-time  in  Uganda.  Patience, 
self-denial,  and  self-sacrifice  had 
Extension.  characterized  the  labours  of  those 
who  had  gone  before.  It  had  been 
a  time  of  faithfnl  sowing — a  sowing  oftentimes  in 
bitter  tears.  And  then  came  the  “due  time”  of 
joyous  reaping.  And  what  a  wonderful  reaping-time 
it  has  been  ! 

Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  baptized  Christians  in 
Uganda  was  something  like  300.  To-day  it  is  30,000, 
an  increase  of  exactly  a  hundred-fold. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  but  one  church — one 
place  of  Christian  worship  in  the  whole  of  Uganda. 
To-day  there  are  700. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  but  some  twenty  native 
evangelists  at  work.  To-day  there  are  some  2000 
Baganda  men  and  women  definitely  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  Church — again  an  increase  of  exactly  a 
hundi’ed-fold. 

Ten  years  ago  Uganda  was  the  only  country  in 
those  regions  in  which  the  Name  of  Christ  had  been 
proclaimed.  To-day  Busoga  in  the  east,  where  Bishop 
Hannington  was  so  cruelly  done  to  death,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Gospel  message,  and  only  recently  more 
than  a  thousand  men  and  women  were  gathered 
together  at  our  central  station  for  the  worship  of  the 
One  True  and  Living  God.  Bunyoro,  in  the  north, 
has  in  like  manner  been  entered,  and  that  old-time 
centre  of  slave  raiding  and  trading  is  fast  yielding  to 
the  claims  of  the  all-conquering  Christ.  Toro,  too,  in 
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the  west,  where  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  the  snow-clad  mountain  range  of  Euwenzori 
rears  its  giant  crest  to  heaven,  has  also  accepted  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  And  even  now  that  infant 
Church  is  sending  forth  her  missionaries  into  the 
regions  beyond,  some  of  them  actually  coming  in 
contact  with  and  instructing  the  pygmies  of  Stanley’s 
dark  forest.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Uganda,  telling  of  the 
baptism  of  the  first  of  that  mysterious  pygmy  tribe. 

And  who  has  been  the  instrument  in  all  this  wide¬ 
spread  evangelistic  and  missionary  effort  ?  It  has 
been  the  M  Uganda  himself.  The  Church  of  Uganda 
is  a  self-extending  Church  because,  from  the  verv 
beginning,  the  line  which  has  been  adopted  has  been 
that  of  laying  upon  each  individual  convert  the 
responsibility  of  handing  on  that  truth  which  he 
himself  has  received,  and  which  has  made  him  “  wise 
unto  salvation.” 

Everybody  acknowledges  that  if  ever  Africa  is  to 
be  won  for  Christ  it  must  be  by  the  African  himself. 
It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  the  evangelization  of 
Africa  by  the  African,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the 
Euz’opean  missionary,  with  all  his  abounding  energy 
and  vitality,  to  sit  quietly  by  and  train  the  Native  to 
do  that  work  which  in  his  inmost  heart  and  soul  he 
believes  he  can  do  so  much  better  himself ;  and  yet  it 
must  be  so  if  ever  Africa  is  to  be  truly  evangelized. 

We  have  at  this  present  moment  in  Uganda  a  noble 
band  of  some  10,000  communicants,  of  whom  one  in 
every  five  is  doing  some  definite  work  for  God.  The 
work  of  the  European  missionary  is  almost  entirely 
that  of  training  native  clergy  and  evangelists.  He 
imparts  the  truth,  suggests  the  ideas  ;  and  the  Native 
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— imderstanding  the  native  character,  mind,  and  mode 
of  thought  as  no  European  can  ever  understand  it 
goes  forth  to  hand  on  this  truth  and  these  ideas  with 
his  own  methods,  with  his  own  illustrations,  and  in 
a  manner  best  calculated  to  win  those  souls  Christ  has 
taught  him  to  love.  The  result  is  that  great  in¬ 
gathering  of  souls  in  which  to-day  we  are  so  greatly 
rejoicing — an  ingathering  of  some  30,000  Christians, 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  heavy  responsibility  rests 
upon  missionary  societies  and  missionaries  alike  in 
this  great  matter.  The  former  should  press  upon 
their  missionaries  more  and  more  the  vital  importance 


of  this  great  question  of  the  self-extension  of  Native 
Churches,  and  the  missionaries  themselves  should 
carry  into  the  realm  and  sphere  of  their  preaching 
something  of  that  self-denial  which  is  so  glorious  a 
feature  of  their  self-sacrificing  lives.  They  should 
deny  themselves  more  and  more  the  joy  of  preaching 
for  the  harder  and  less  self-satisfying  task  of  training 
and  teaching. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  chief  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  a  consideration  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  Uganda  in  its  relation  to  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-extension. 

2.  Then,  secondly,  what  has  that  work,  if  anything, 
to  tell  us  as  to  the  equally  great  principle  of  self- 
support  ?  What  are  the  facts  1 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
2000  native  evangelists  at  work 
in  the  country.  These  are  all  maintained  by  the 
Native  Church.  The  same  is  true  of  the  twenty- 
seven  native  clergy.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  churches 
and  schools  of  the  country— some  700  in  number 


Self- 

Support. 
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— are  built,  repaired,  and  maintained  by  the  Natives 
themselves.  In  one  word,  the  whole  work  of 
the  Native  Church — its  educational,  pastoral,  and 
missionary  work — is  maintained  entirely  from  native 
sources.  Not  one  single  halfpenny  of  English  money 
is  employed  in  its  maintenance. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  attainment  of  this  most 
desirable  state  of  things  1  Two  things  from  the  very 
beginning  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view.  First, 
the  necessity  of  bringing  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
converts  a  sense  not  merely  of  the  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  also  of  the  privilege,  of  giving  to 
the  support  of  their  own  Church  ;  and  secondly  (and 
this  is  vitally  important),  the  setting  one’s  face  “  like 
a  flint”  against  the  employment  by  the  missionaries 
of  European  funds  in  the  work  of  the  Native  Church. 

It  is  so  easy  to  appeal  to  wealthy  and  generous 
friends  at  home  for  lOL  or  15L  for  the  support  of  a 
Bible-woman  or  a  native  evangelist,  and  so  difficult 
to  continue  in  the  work  of  inculcating  by  slow 
degrees  the  responsibility  and  privilege  of  giving. 
But  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  self-extension,  self- 
denial  must  come  in,  and  the  temptation  to  appeal 
to  loving  friends  at  home  must  be  resisted  at  all  costs. 

We  are  hearing  continually  of  the  deficits  of 
missionary  societies :  and  no  wonder,  when  their 
funds  are  so  largely  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
Native  Churches.  Numbers  of  Native  Christians  are 
being  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  sup¬ 
porting  their  own  Church  by  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  missionaries  and  missionary  societies.  Such  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  such  societies  are,  in  my  opinion, 
inflicting  a  cruel  wrong  on  those  Native  Churches 
whose  burdens  they  seek  to  bear.  They  are  depriving 
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them  of  one  of  the  surest  means  of  growth  and 
development  to  maturity  of  life  and  action. 

3.  And  then,  thirdly,  as  to  self-government,  let  me 
say  (and  I  would  that  the  same  were  true  of  the 

Church  at  home)  that  in  Uganda 

Government.  adopted  the  principle  of 

giving  to  every  communicant  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church  a  voice  in  its  administration. 
Every  settled  congregation  has  its  own  council  re¬ 
lated  to  the  district ;  and  every  district  council  has 
an  equally  direct  connexion  with  the  great  Central 
Council,  whose  president  is  the  Bishop.  The  work 
and  power  of  these  councils  is  a  reality  and  not  a 
sham  ;  and  so  it  will  ever  be  where  self-support  finds 
place  and  is  insisted  upon. 

Outside  support  means  outside  control ;  outside 
control  means  death  to  self-government.  The  one 
acts  and  reacts  upon  the  other.  Where  self-support 
finds  place,  self-government  and  self-extension  be¬ 
come  realities.  Where  European  funds  are  largely 
used  for  the  support  of  native  work  an  artificial  state 
of  things  is  created,  and  self-government  becomes 
more  or  less  a  sham. 

These  very  briefly  and  loughly  are  some  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Uganda  in  its 
relation  to  these  great  principles  of  self-support,  self¬ 
extension,  and  self-government. 

4.  There  is  just  one  other  thought  which  is  borne 
in  upon  my  mind  as  I  think  of  the  condition  of 

things  in  the  great  continent  of 

IVlissionary  Africa,  and  to  which  I  would  fain 
Imperialism.  .  ’ 

give  expression  ere  i  close,  it  is 

the  necessity  for  far  greater  earnestness,  and  the 
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adoption  of  a  far  worthier  policy  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church. 

Imperialism  is  in  the  air.  It  meets  us  at  every 
turn.  Our  newspapers  are  full  of  it.  The  very  walls 
are  emblazoned  with  it.  Our  ears  are  deafened  with 
it.  Whether  what  is  called  an  Imperial  policy  is  the 
best  fitted  to  enable  us  to  discharge  our  duty  with 
respect  to  our  vast  colonial  possessions,  consistently 
with  our  purely  national  and  insular  responsibilities, 

I  do  not  venture  to  say.  I  am  no  politician.  But  as 
one  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  Central 
Africa,  and  who  has  come  very  closely  in  contact  with 
the  needs  of  its  suffering  peoples,  I  would  venture  to 
declare  unhesitatingly  my  deepest  conviction — the 
very  deepest  conviction  of  my  soul — that  nothing  but 
an  Imperial  policy  deliberately  adopted  and  un¬ 
swervingly  pursued  by  our  Church  in  her  missionary 
enterprise  can  ever  meet  the  necessities  of  the  great 
heathen  world  in  general,  and  of  the  dark  continent 
of  Africa  in  particular. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  “  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
Imperial  policy  in  missionary  enterprise  ?  ”  I  mean  a 
due  and  proper  correspondence  between  the  end  in 
view  and  the  means  employed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end.  The  end  of  all  the  missionary  work  of 
our  Church,  I  take  it,  is  nothing  less  than  that  “  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.” 

The  last  Lambeth  Conference  took  an  Imperial 
view  of  the  matter.  It  spoke  of  missionary  work 
as  “the  primary  work  of  the  Church” — “the  work 
that  at  the  present  time  stands  first  in  rank  of  all 
the  tasks  we  have  to  do  ;  the  work  for  which  the 
Church  was  commissioned  by  her  Lord.”  The  world 
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for  Christ.  That  is  the  end  in  view — an  Imperial 
aim,  truly. 

And  if  this  be  so,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  means 
correspond  with  the  end — in  one  word,  that  they  are 
Imperial.  No  more  niggardly,  gifts  ;  no  more  pei’- 
functory  service ;  no  more  half-hearted,  lukewarm 
prayers — but  the  pouring-out  before  God,  warm  from 
the  heart,  our  fondest  and  most  fervent  petitions — 
the  intensest  longings  of  our  soul  for  the  ingathering 
of  those  tribes  yet  “  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death” — the  “  all”  yielded  up  by  all ;  “the 
silver  and  the  gold”  ;  the  whole  life — body,  soul,  and 
spirit — to  be  used  as  and  when  and  where  He  pleases, 
even  though  it  may  be  in  the  “  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.” 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is 
worthy  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master  and  of  the 
great  end  we  have  in  view — 


“  Christ  for  the  world. 

And  the  world  for  Christ.” 


Loudon  :  Priiitod  by  Gilbert  &  Bivington,  Ltd.,  St.  John’s  House,  E.C. 


What  Belgians  Say  of  Congo  State 

EXTRACTS  FROM  DEBATE  ON  CONGO  SITUATION  IN  BELGIAN  PARLIAMENT,  JULY,  1903.* 


“  The  work  of  civilization,  as  you  call  it,  is  an  enormous  and  continual  butchery.” — M.  Lorand. 

“  Think  what  these  soldiers  are — cannibals,  belonging  to  other  tribes  than  those  over  whom  they  are  set. 
Think  that  this  Force  Publique  is  commanded  by  non-commissioned  officers  intoxicated  with  self-importance, 
free  or  practically  so  from  all  control.  How  can  any  one  dare  to  maintain  that  such  a  regime  must  not  fatally, 
inevitably,  lead  to  innumerable  atrocities.” — M.  Vandervelde. 

“  The  practice  of  cutting  off  hands  ...  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  instructions  ;  but  you  are  content  to  say 
that  indulgence  must  be  shown,  and  that  this  bad  habit  must  be  corrected  ‘  little  by  little,’  and  you  plead,  more¬ 
over,  that  only  the  hands  of  fallen  enemies  are  cut  off,  and  that  if  hands  are  cut  off  enemies  not  quite  dead,  and 
who,  after  recovery,  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  come  to  the  missionaries  and  show  them  their  stumps,  it  was  due 
to  an  original  mistake  in  thinking  that  they  were  dead.” — M.  Lorand. 

“  ‘  Can  you  forbid  a  young  soldier,  anxious  to  exhibit  proofs  of  his  bravery,  bringing  back  war-trophies.?  .  . 
What  I  contend  is,  that  if  the  practice  of  cutting  off  hands  still  continues,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  who 
practice  it  are  blacks,  yesterday  barbarous,  still  semi-barbarous  —  and  that  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  custom 
can  be  eradicated.” — M.  Woeste.  “  And  it  is  those  very  blacks  who  compose  the  Force  Pnblique  of  the  Congo 
State.” — M.  Vandervelde. 

“  All  the  facts  we  brought  forward  in  this  Chamber  were  denied  at  first  most  energetically  ;  but  later,  little 
by  little,  they  were  proved  by  documents  and  by  official  texts.  Now  they  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  they  are 
isolated  incidents.” — -M.  Lorand. 

“  M.  Woeste  tells  us  that  abominable  crimes  are  also  committed  in  Belgium.  Perhaps  the  Minister  of 
Justice  will  tell  us  if  abominable  crimes  are  often  committed  in  Belgium  by  officials,  by  agents  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  if  we  often  meet  in  this  country  with  officers,  officials  and  magistrates  who  are  torturers,  assassins  and 
incendiaries,  and  who  take  hostages!' — M .  Lorand. 

“  They  (the  natives)  are  not  entitled  to  anything:  what  is  given  to  them  is  a  pure  gratuity.” 

— M.  De  Smet  de  Neeycr. 

“  You  went  there  with  the  pretense  of  saving  the  natives  from  the  slave  trade  and  barbarism,  with  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  initiating  them  to  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  you  take  their  forests,  you  forbid  them  to  hunt  and 
to  collect  produce,  you  drive  them  to  military  service  and  forced  labor.  They  did  not  call  you  to  Africa,  they  did 
not  want  you.  And  to-day  a  Belgian  minister  says  that  they  are  entitled  to  nothing.” — M.  Lorand. 

“  As  an  exploiting  enterprise,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  State  has  been  successful.  The  successes  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  one  person,  and  that  person’s  immediate  entourage,  have  been  at  the  price  of  the  enslavement  of 
millions  of  men  handed  over  to  merciless  exploitation  and  to  horrors  which  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
such  a  system.  A  Domaine  Prive  of  the  extent  of  that  of  the  Congo  State  the  world  has  never  known.  Never 
has  a  private  property  been  created  of  such  a  vast  size,  eighty-one  times  the  size  of  Belgium,  worked  like  a  farm, 
but,  like  one  of  the  tropical  farms  of  the  planters  of  long  ago,  where  free  labor  does  not  exist,  and  where  the 
population  is  organized  into  vast  droves  of  slaves.” — M.  Lorand. 

“I  am  told  ‘collectivism  (in  Belgium)  is  appropriation  by  the  State,’  but  what  is  ‘the  State’  in  Belgium? 
It  is  the  representative  of  the  people.  What  is  ‘the  State’  in  the  Congo?  It  is  the  representative  of  one  indi¬ 
viduality.” — M.  Vandervelde. 

“You  tell  me  that  no  one  draws  personal  profits.  ...  You  assert  that  he  (the  king)  personally  spends 
nothing  out  of  the  personal  revenues  which  he  draws  from  the  Congo.  Where  is  the  proof  of  the  statement? 
Where  are  the  revenue  and  expenditure  returns?” — M.  Vandervelde. 

“M.  Vandervelde  concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal  that  the  Belgian  Government  should  approach  the 
Congo  State  with  a  view  to  a  thorough  searching  inquiry.  M.  de  Favereau  expressed  surprise  that  ‘a  member 
of  the  Belgian  Parliament  should  seek  to  force  us  into  a  breach  of  the  principle  (that  no  government  possesses 
the  right  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  another  State)  and  ask  us  to  mix  ourselves  up  in  the  affairs  of  a 
foreign  State!  ” 

“It  is  inadmissible  that  in  one  part  of  an  oration  it  should  be  declared  that  the  Congo  State  government  is  a 
foreign  government,  of  whom  we  may  not  ask  explanations  ;  and  that  in  another  part  of  the  same  oration,  we 
should  be  told  that  the  Congo  is  so  closely  identified  with  Belgium  that  to  criticise  the  former  is  to  attack  the 
latter.” — AL.  I  "andervelde. 

“All  Belgians  should  have  the  patriotism  to  hold  their  tongues  at  the  right  moment.” — M.  Htiysmans^ 
Belgian  Minister  and  Member  of  Council  of  Congo  State. 

“In  all  parliaments  men  who  denounce  abuses  are  true  patriots.” — M.  Janson. 


*From  the  ^^Annales  Parlementaires."  For  extended  report  of  this  debate  see  remarkable  volume  just  issued  by  the 
York.  “  King  Leopold’s  Rule  in  Africa,”  pp.  299-35Z. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 


What  Belgians  Say  of  Congo  State 

EXTRACTS  FROM  DEBATE  ON  CONGO  SITUATION  IN  BELGIAN  PARLIAMENT,  JULY,  1903* 


“  The  work  of  civilization,  as  you  call  it,  is  an  enormous  and  continual  butchery,” — M.  Lorand. 

‘‘Think  what  these  soldiers  are  —  cannibals,  belonging  to  other  tribes  than  those  over  whom  they  are  set. 
I'hink  that  this  Force  Publiqne  is  commanded  by  non-commissioned  officers  intoxicated  with  selt-importance, 
free  or  practically  so  from  all  control.  How  can  any  one  dare  to  maintain  that  such  a  regime  must  not  fatally, 
inevitably,  lead  to  innumerable  atrocities.” — M.  Vandervelde. 

“The  practice  of  cutting  off  hands  ...  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  instructions  ;  but  you  are  content  to  say 
that  indulgence  must  be  shown,  and  that  this  bad  habit  must  be  corrected  ‘  little  by  little,’  and  you  plead,  more¬ 
over  that  only  the  hands  of  fallen  enemies  are  cut  off,  and  that  if  hands  are  cut  off  enemies  not  quite  dead,  and 
who’  after  recovery,  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  come  to  the  missionaries  and  show  them  their  stumps,  it  was  due 
to  an  original  mistake  in  thinking  that  they  were  dead.” — M.  Lorand. 

“  ‘  Can  you  forbid  a  young  soldier,  anxious  to  exhibit  proofs  of  his  bravery,  bringing  back  war-trophies.  .  . 
What  I  contend  is,  that  if  the  practice  of  cutting  off  hands  still  continues,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  t^hose  who 
practice  it  are  blacks,  yesterday  barbarous,  still  semi-barbarous  — and  that  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  cus  om 
can  be  eradicated.”— TT.  Woeste.  “  And  it  is  those  very  blacks  who  compose  the  Force  Piiblique  ol  the  L.ongo 

State.” — M.  Vandervelde.  ,,  u  i  r  i 

“All  the  facts  we  brought  forward  in  this  Chamber  were  denied  at  first  most  energetically  ;  but  later,  little 
by  little,  they  were  proved  by  documents  and  by  official  texts.  Now  they  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  they  are 

isolated  incidents.” — M.  Lorand.  u  a/i-  ■  f 

“  M.  Woeste  tells  us  that  abominable  crimes  are  also  committed  in  Belgium.  Perhaps  the  Minister  o 
Justice  will  tell  us  if  abominable  crimes  are  often  committed  in  Belgium  by  officials,  by  agents  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  if  we  often  meet  in  this  country  with  officers,  officials  and  magistrates  who  are  torturers,  assassins  an 

incendiaries,  and  who  take  hostages !  — M .  Lorand. 

“  They  (the  natives)  are  not  entitled  to  anything :  what  is  given  to  them  is  a 

“You  went  there  with  the  pretense  of  saving  the  natives  from  the  slave  trade  and  barbarism,  with  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  initiating  them  to  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  you  take  their  forests,  you  forbid  them  to  hunt  and 
SrcoHec.  produce,  pou  drive  them  to  military  service  and  forced  labor.  They  did  not  call  you  to  Afr.ca,  they  d.d 

not  want  you.  And  to-day  a  Belgian  minister  says  that  they  are  entitled  to  nothing.  —M.  Lorand. 

“As  an  exploiting  enterprise,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  State  has  been  successful.  The  successes  secure 
for  the  benefit  of  one  person,  and  that  person’s  immediate  entourage,  have  been  at  the  price  of  the  enslavement  o 
millions  of  men  handed  over  to  merciless  exploitation  and  to  horrors  which  are  the  inevitable  accompanim^t  of 
such  a  system.  A  Domaine  Prive  of  the  extent  of  that  of  the  Congo  State  the  world  has  never  known.  Never 
has  a  private  property  been  created  of  such  a  vast  size,  eighty-one  times  the  size  of  Belgium,  worked  like  a  farm 
but,  liL  one  of  the  tropical  farms  of  the  planters  of  long  ago,  where  free  labor  does  not  exist,  and  where  the 
population  is  organized  into  vast  droves  of  slaves.” — M.  Lorand.  ,  •  d  i  •  ? 

“  I  am  told  ‘  collectivism  (in  Belgium)  is  appropriation  by  the  State,’  but  what  is  ‘  the  State  ’  in  Be  gium. 
It  is  the  representative  of  the  people.  What  is  ‘the  State  ’  in  the  Congo  ?  It  is  the  representative  of  one  indi- 

viduality.” — M.  Vandervelde. 

“You  tell  me  that  no  one  draws  personal  profits.  ...  You  assert  that  he  (the  king)  personally  spends 
nothing  out  of  the  personal  revenues  which  he  draws  from  the  Congo.  Where  is  the  proof  of  the  statement. 
Where  are  the  revenue  and  expenditure  returns.?” — M.  Vandervelde. 

“M  Vandervelde  concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal  that  the  Belgian  Government  should  approach  t  e 
Congo  State  with  a  view  to  a  thorough  searching  inquiry.  M.  de  Favereau  expressed  surprise  that  ‘  a  member 
of  the  Belgian  Parliament  should  seek  to  force  us  into  a  breach  of  the  principle  (that  no  government  possesses 
the  right  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  another  State)  and  ask  us  to  mix  ourselves  up  in  the  affairs  ot  a 

foreign  State.’  ”  ^  • 

“  It  is  inadmissible  that  in  one  part  of  an  oration  it  should  be  declared  that  the  Congo  State  government  is  a 
foreign  government,  of  whom  we  may  not  ask  explanations  ;  and  that  in  another  part  of  the  same  oration,  we 
should  be  told  that  the  Congo  is  so  closely  identified  with  Belgium  that  to  criticise  the  former  is  to  attack  the 

latter.” — M.  Vandervelde.  „  n/r  u 

“  All  Belgians  should  have  the  patriotism  to  hold  their  tongues  at  the  right  moment.  M.  Huysmans^ 

Belgian  Minister  and  Member  of  Council  of  Congo  State. 

“In  all  parliaments  men  who  denounce  abuses  are  true  patriots.” — M.  Janson. 

*From  the  ^^Annale,  Parlementair.s."  For  extended  report  of  this  debate  see  remarkable  volume  just  issued  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York.  “  King  Leopold’s  Rule  in  Africa,  pp.  2.99-352‘. 
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—  EDITORIAL  NOTES.  — 

|’'^^^PRING  is  at  hand  strange  as  it  may 
sound  to  our  many  friends  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  who  will  be 
gathering  around  their  w^arm  fires  when  the 
Herald  reaches  them.  The  long  four  or  five 
months  in  which  a  hazy  dryness  hangs  over 
the  whole  country  have  passed ;  the  heavy 
peals  from  the  electric  batteries  of  the  skies 
followed  by  the  tropical  down-pour  of  rain 
has  rent  asunder  this  veil  making  the  air 
beautifully  clear,  and  causing  the  dry  and 


parched  plains  to  burst  into  luxuriant  beauty. 

The  people  during  this  dry  season  have 
not  been  idle.  Day  by  day  the  constant 
hack-hack  of  their  little  home  made  axes, 
followed  at  intervals  by  the  crash  of  some 
huge  tree  of  the  forests,  says  that  they  are 
busy  clearing  fields  for  the  abundance  of 
corn  that  the  new  ground  will  produce. 

The  planting  is  now  finished,  and  sitting 
at  his  little  cabin  door  the  native  can  almost 
see  the  bright  green  shoots  pushing  their 
way  upwards  under  the  influence  of  the 
refreshing  rains  and  warm  tropical  sun. 

The  missionary  as  well  as  the  native  is 
glad  to  see  this  spring-time.  It  means  a 
much  pleasanter  season,  and  also  that  the 
rising  river  will  bring  us  steamers,  thus 
giving  later  news  from  friends  at  home. 

We  remember  when  at  Columbia  Semina¬ 
ry  some  of  the  students  were  finding  fault 
and  complaining,  as  the  winter  days  became 
very  short,  that  the  mail-carrier  was  unable 
to  make  the  third  daily  delivery  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  as  far  out  as  the  Seminary.  We  would 
like  to  invite  such  ones  to  spend  a  while  in 
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g(.>0(.l  tidings  front  this  our  highest  court,  aud 
are  especially  gratified  at  the  awakening  in¬ 
terest  now  being  manitest  by  the  church  in 
foreign  missions.  From  every  field  ot  our 
church  there  are  earnest  calls  for  more  la- 
b  :rers,  and  in  each  mission  there  is  a  decided 
spiritual  awakening  and  advance  along  a  ! 
lines  of  work,  while  the  church  is  so  incaeas- 
ing  its  liberality,  through  the  vigerous  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  torward  movement,  that  the 
committee  will  soon  be  able  to  send  torth 
at  least  .some  of  tho.se  for  whom  the  various 
trelds  have  been  .so  long  crying  in  vain. 

It  would  hardly  be  natural  if  we  did  not 
have  a  feeling  somewhat  at  in  to  pride 
at  the  magnificent  shoving  made  by  the 
Congo  mission,  giving  as  it  did  almost  half 
the  visible  results  in  converts  ot  the  whole 
work,  while  having  only  lo  of  the  167  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  our  church.  But  it  is  not  selfish 
pride  at  the  sight  of  our  own  labors,  for  we 
aie  confiiciit  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  this 
has  not  been  accomplished  by  our  work,  but 
by  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  God  who  in  his 
infinite  plan  has  seen  fit  to  work  tlrrough  us, 
unworthy  creatures,  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  his  name.  We  are  therefore  glad  that  He 
has  called  us  to  be  partners  in  this  work. 

It  also  gave  us  pleasure  to  know  that  we 
had  .such  an  able  representative  of  the  Con¬ 
go  mission  to  tell  the  Assembly  of  our  work, 
and  show  them  some  of  our  imperative 
needs. 


Mr.  Morrison  representing  the  mission, 
visited  the  Governor  at  Boma,  and  while  in 
Brussells  had  an  interview  with  the  Secreta¬ 
ry  of  State  for  the  Congo  on  this  matter  of 
concessions,  the  latter  made  no  secret  that 
the  State  would  not  grant  us  any  concessions. 
He  advised  that  we  make  application  for 
a  tea.'e,  promising  that  we  would  not  be 
disturbed  at  the  expiration  of  said  lea.^e,  but 
when  a.sked.  to  give  this  in  writing  adroitly 
changed  the  subject. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  want  of  space 
forbid  mentioning  here,  which  makes  such 
a  temporary  and  uncertain  policy  imprac¬ 
tical  for  mis.sion  work.  We  have  therefore 
seen  fit  to  appeal  to  the  founders  of  the  Con¬ 
go  Free  State,  who  in  their  charter  for  the 
Congo  prevented,  as  they  thought  any  priv¬ 
ileged  few  hampering  the  free  access  of 
trade,  or  of  religious  and  civilizing  agences 
of  any  kinds  in  this  region,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  interference  when 
they  deemed  it  necessary. 

The  work  that  the  missions  have  accom¬ 
plished,  and  are  still  doing  with  everincreas- 
ing  po.ssibilities,  if  granted  liberty  of  move- 
me!its  and  access  to  the  peoples  of  the  interi¬ 
or,  has  and  is  undoubtedly  improving  their 
moral  characters,  and  developing  a  nucleus 
for  a  civilizing  campaign  amongst  a  very 
degraded  people  sorely  in  need  of  such. 

The  work  of  different  missions  has  from 
time  to  time  been  inspected  by  various 
officers  of  the  State,  who  have  always  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  much  pleased  with  the 
progress  made.  Then  why  the  drawing  in 
and  confining  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of 
this  work?  This  at  first  may  .seem  .strange 
to  some,  but  after  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  present  methods  in  vogue  to  make  tlie 
Congo  a.  faying  “philanthropic  enterprise,’' 
some  very  clear  light  is  thrown  on  the  sub- 
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jert. 

I'he  press  of  both  Europe  and  America 
has  brought  forth  much  from  time  to  tmae 
during  the  past  few  years  conterning  the 
Congo’s  maladministration,  and  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  try  to  acid  anything  to  wiiat  has 
already  been  said,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  time  has  come  for  an  unbiased  in¬ 
vestigation,  by  the  Signatory  powers  of  the 
Ceneral  Act  oi  the  Berlin  Conference,  of  tiiese 
charges.  If  the  Congo  government  is  guiltless 
of  the  accusations  brought  against  them, 
then  those  who  have  thus  ialsely  accused 
them  should  be  held  responsible  and  severe¬ 
ly  punished,  and  the  fact  made  known  to  the 
world.  If  the  government  is  guiltless  and 
has  kept  the  sacred  treaty  obligations  that 
she  undertook  to  perform,  then  the  Congo 
Free  State  has  notliing  to  fear  from  a  new 
Conference  and  a  thorough  investigation  at 
tiiis  time,  she  should  invite  it,  and  her  ac¬ 
cusers  would  be  forever  dumfocmdeJ. 

Bu",  if  on  the  other  hand  she  has  not  kepi 
such  faith,  and  opposes  investigation, 
then  there  is  another  party  agreeved,  and  a 
party  that  has  an  equal  right  to  protection 
from,  and  to  the  benefits  of  the  international 
conferences  that  have  framed  the  charter  of 
the  Congo  Free  State,  and  intrusted  its  en¬ 
forcement  to  the  present  regime. 

'I'he  committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in. the 
U.  S.  composed  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Morrison  of 
the  Congo  Mission,  Judge  Mann  of  \a. , 
Ilo.r.  Harry  St.  G.  Tucker  of  Va. ,  Judge 
Livingston  of  Ga.,  and  Major  Clifton  1\. 
Breckenridge  of  Ark.,  is  an  able  one.  Ihe 
petition  from  the  Assembly  they  will  present 
to  President  Roservelt,  concerning  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  our  rights  in  the  Congo,  and  its 


prosecution  bctore  the  government,  vre  feel 
confident  could  not  have  been  intrusted 
to  better  hands,  being  as  they  are  men  at 
known  legal  abilly  and  cliristian  i  haraciers. 

The  followingresolulion  passed.  “Senators 
and  Representatives  for  the  States  under  the 
juris  iicllon  of  this  assembly  are  earnestly 
rerptested  to  give  to  the  Committee  appoint¬ 
ed  under  this  reso’ution  all  the  assistance 
which  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  afford.” 
We  believe  this  to  be  a  good  step  in  the  right 
directior,  to  lubricate  tlie  tortoise-like 
movement  of  official  machinery. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  t.he  Preshytenan 
Sfa.iiard  to  our  exrlhanpe  table  by  the  last 
mail.  We  enjoy  very  much  the  churclr  papers 
that  come  to  us,  andare  thus  kept  in  touch  with 
all  sections  of  the  church.  The  Southwestern 
Presbyterian,  7he  Central  Presbyterian, 
Christan  Observer  and  Tne  iMissonary  reach 
us  regulaily,  for  which  we  wish  to  thank  the 
editors.  'The  Southern  PmVp’A'rnz/z  came  reg¬ 
ularly  for  some  time  but  has  recently  been 
discontinued.  We  would  enjoy  seeing  regu¬ 
larly  our  South  Carolina  friend. 

The  Southern  Workman  Iras  also  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  an  illustrated  mounthiy 
magazine  issued  by  the  Students  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute.  It  is  well  gotten  up,  and 
reflects  much  credi't  upon  its  editorial  stadf. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  its  future  visits. 

Our  hearts  are  made  glad  at  tire  good 
news  tlrat  two  new  men  are  really  and  truly 
coming  to  take  part  with  us  in  this  work. 

The  Herald  extends  a  most  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  Brothers  Slsymaker  and  Martin, 
and  wishes  for  them  a  long  life  of  usefulness 
in  this  vinyard,  and  a  rich  spii  itual  blessing 
from  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 
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Our  Medical  Work  at  Luebo. 


By  Rev.  L.  A.  DeYampert. 


NE  of  the  mo.st  importani  conditions 
that  tend  towards  the  human  hap- 
piness,  is  that  of  a  healthy  con¬ 
stitution.  The  pi'eserving  and  restoring  of 
health  has  long  employed  the  best  skill 
of  ma,ny  of  the  ablest  students  of  every  age, 
for  the  genuine  pleasure  of  a  strong  healthy 
and  well  developed  body  and  mind  is  far 
more  to  be  desired  than  that  of  wealth  or 
fame. 

Our  healthfulness  here  in  Central  Africa 
is  as  much  enjoyed  as  that  of  any  other 
people  of  the  globe,  and  so  when  we  get 
sick,  we  also  make  haste  for  a  remedy.  The 
general  health  of  the  missionaries  is  good 
when  guarded  with  care  and  precaution, 
and  in  this  respect  we  seem  to  enjoy  a  spe¬ 
cial  blessing  from  the  Lord. 

Amongst  the  natives,  mother  nature  seems 
to  have  provided  for  her  children  as  else- 
w'here,  for  we  find  that  the  people  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  certain  plants  are  beneficial 
for  some  ailments.  Some  of  these  remedies 
we  have  found  really  good,  and  they  act  as 
well  and  even  better  than  the  usually  pre¬ 
scribed  drugs  of  the  medical  books. 

Within  recent  years  various  causes  have 
brought  to  Luebo  a  large  native  population, 
amongst  whom  our  mission  is  doing  a  good 
work.  Messrs.  Lapsly  and  Sheppard  when 
they  arrived  found  Luebo  a  small  village, 
compared  with  its  present  size,  being  occu¬ 
pied  only  by  Bakete  and  a  few  Baluba.  The 
large  fields  now  green  with  waving  corn 
were  then  only  dense  forests  and  jungle.  To¬ 
day  Luebo  has  a  population  of  about  12,000. 
The  clearings  are  constantly  being  extended 
farther  back,  and  the  population  increasing. 


The  location  is  most  desirable,  and  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  mission  the  people 
we  believe  are  rising  to  a  higher  plain  of  life. 

Those  comprising  our  population  are  from 
the  Baluba,  Bakete,  Batetela,  Bena  Lulu  a, 
and  Zapo-zap  tribes.  The  Baluba  are  the 
most  numerous  and  all  understand  and 
speak  the  Baluba  and  Bena  Lulua  langua¬ 
ges.  Luebo  is  really  made  up  of  many  close¬ 
ly  connected  villages,  and  the  people  of 
each  village  are  generally  formed  into  a  kind 
of  big  family,  with  their  chief  as  father.  This 
is  quite  evident  when  one  of  their  followers 
is  badly  injured  or  killed  by  another  villager 
for  they  are  then  all  ready  for  vengence. 
The  tribal  distinction  of  chiefship  is  not 
so  marked  here  at  Luebo  as  in  other 
native  villages,  for  all  generally  regard 
themslves  as  people  of  the  mission,  or  of 
the  trading  company  with  whom  they  work. 

Of  this  population  a  large  gathering  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  mission  pharmacy  daily.  Our 
bell  rings  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  nearly  200  people  are 
gathered  In  our  large  church  for  morning 
prayers.  The  prayers  are  fervent,  the  songs 
lively,  and  the  service  a  short  and  sweet 
one.  'I'hen  after  a  good  hearty  hand-shaking, 
we  all  go  out. 

I  go  directly  to  the  Pharmacy,  and  there 
find  a  crowd  gathering  from  every  direction. 
They  are  from  several  tribes  and  of  nearly 
all  sizes,  ages  and  temperaments.  Some 
have  come  a  good  distance,  and  others  only 
few  rods.  They  all  want  “Buanga”  (medi¬ 
cine).  Apparently  they  are  not  all  deathly 
sick,  for  some  are  talking  and  in  good  spir¬ 
its.  These  are  usually  the  ones  who  have 


Resolutions 

Passed  by  the  Peace  Congress 

BOSTON,  OCTOBER  8,  1904 

In  Reference  to  the  Congo  State 

®8S{)erea£>,  The  International  Association  of  the  Congo  in  1884 
secured  from  the  American  Government  that  its  flag  should  be 
recognized  as  that  of  a  friendly  state  (which  recognition  was 
subsequently  endorsed  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  at  Berlin)  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  organization  formed  to  protect  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  natives,  to  promote  legitimate  commerce,  and  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Congo  Valley  over  which  it  sought  to 
exercise  authority ; 

it  is  alleged  that  the  government  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  has  appropriated  the  land  of  the  natives  and  the  products  of 
commercial  value  yielded  by  the  land,  thus  leading  to  the  committal 
of  grave  wrongs  upon  the  native  races  and  to  the  infringement  of 
the  rights  secured  for  international  commerce  by  the  acts  of  the 
Conference  at  Berlin  : 

OTfiereasi,  this  is  a  question  which  may  lead  to  grave  inter¬ 
national  complications : 

This  Congress,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  recommends  that  the 
following  questions  should  be  referred  either  to  a  renewed  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Powers  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  or  to  a  commission  of  inquiry  as  provided  in  the  Hague 
convention  : 

I.  Is  the  government  of  the  Congo  Free  State  still  to  be 
regarded  as  the  trustee  of  the  Powers  which  recognized  the  flag 
of  the  International  Association? 

2.  If  not,  what  is  the  position  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in 
international  law,  and  in  what  manner  may  the  grave  questions 
concerning  its  alleged  actions  be  satisfactorily  and  competently 
determined  ? 


(PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  SENATE) 


TO  THE  HONORABLE.  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE: 


The  undersigned  respectfully  and  earnestly  beg  your  attention 
to  the  currently  reported  condition  ot  affairs  in  “The  Independent 
State  of  the  Congo”  (of  which  Leopold  1 1  is  King-Sovereign) 
with  reference  to  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  natives  and  the 
disregard  of  their  general  welfare. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  numerous  allegations  ot 
atrocities  committed  by  the  agents  of  Leopold,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Congo,  against  both  the  persons  and  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  natives.  Those  allegations  affirm  systematic  violence, 
even  to  the  extent  of  lawless  oppression,  virtual  enslavement,  horri¬ 
ble  mutilations,  manifold  murders,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of 
peaceful  villages. 

So  far  as  has  been  practicable  for  us,  we  have  examined  the 
evidential  value  of  these  allegations.  We  find  that  the  affirmants 
are  many;  apparently  disinterested  and  trustworthy;  and  that  they 
make  their  affirmations  as  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  cruelties 
narrated.  From  both  official  and  private  sources  comes  a  great 
mass  of  agreeing  testimony.  (We  do  not  cite  it  here,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has,  by  other  petitioners,  been  laid  already  before 
your  honorable  body.)  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  resist  the  con¬ 
viction  that  great  wrongs  have  been  committed,  and  are  still  com¬ 
mitted,  against  the  Congo  natives,  by  those  who  are  responsible 
to  Leopold  as  King-Sovereign. 

The  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884-5, 
declares,  in  Article  6,  “  All  the  powers  exercising  sovereign  rights 
or  influence  in  the  aforesaid  territories,  bind  themselves  to  watch 


over  the  preservation  of  the  native  tribes,  and  to  care  for  the 
iinproveiTient  of  the  conditions  of  their  moral  and  material  well- 
being,  and  to  help  in  abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  They 
shall,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  nation,  protect  and  favor  all 
religious,  scientific  or  charitable  institutions  and  enterprises  created 
and  organized  for  the  above  ends,  or  designed  to  instruct  the  natives 
and  to  bring  home  to  them  the  blessings  of  civilization.” 

Similarly,  Article  36  says,  “The  Signatory  Powers  of  the 
present  General  Act  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  introduce 
into  it  subsequently,  and  by  common  consent,  such  modifications 
and  improvements  as  experience  may  show  to  be  expedient.” 

To  these,  as  to  all  the  other  articles  included  in  the  Berlin 
General  Act,  “The  independent  State  of  the  Congo”,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1885,  while  the  Berlin  Conference  was  still  in 
session,  gave  its  full,  unqualified  adhesion  ;  and  by  them  it  is  fully 
bound. 

While  your  petitioners  are  well  aware  that  the  United  States 
was  not  a  party  to  the  obligations  actually  assumed  at  Berlin  by  the 
signatory  powers,  they  eagerly  recall  the  repeatedly  expressed 
sympathy  of  the  United  States  with  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the 
Conference.  Wrote  Secretary  of  State  Bayard  to  Mr.  von 
Alvensleben,  Minister  of  Germany  at  Washington,  under  date  of 
April  16,  1886,  “The  United  States  desire  that  their  attitude 
toward  the  General  Act,  should  be  understood  by  all  the  powers 
actually  signatories  and  adherents,  to  be  not  less  benevolent  than 
that  of  any  other  power  not  a  signatory  but  having  the  option  of 
adhesion.” 

We  therefore  confidently  trust  that,  with  reference  to  the  al¬ 
leged  atrocities  in  the  “  Independent  State  of  the  Congo”,  your 
honorable  body  will  take  such  action  as  best  befits  that  benevolent 
attitude.  In  this  connection  we  feel  privileged  to  quote  the  recent 
words  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  wit :  “Ordinarily  it 
is  very  much  wiser  and  more  useful  for  us  to  concern  our- 


selves  with  striving  for  our  own  moral  and  material  betterment 
here  at  home,  than  to  concern  ourselves  with  trying  to  better  the 
condition  of  things  in  other  nations.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  there 

are  occasional  crimes,  committed  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  ol  such 
peculiar  horror,  as  to  make  us  doubt  whether  it  is  not  our  manifest 
duty  to  endeavor,  at  least,  to  show  our  disapproval  of  the  deed  and 
our  sympathy  with  those  who  have  suffered  by  it.” 

We  humbly  venture  to  think  that  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Congo  State,  presents  such  an  issue. 

If,  furthermore,  we  might  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  line 
of  action,  we  would  propose  that  the  United  States  should  express 
to  the  Signatories  of  the  Berlin  General  Act,  its  friendly  and 
humane  hope  that  those  Signatories  might  see  their  way  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  which  should  make  impartial  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  alleged  misrule  in  the  “  Independent 
State  of  the  Congo  ”,  and  of  the  entire  situation  there  with 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives;  said  Commission  to  report 
to  the  authorizing  powers. 

It  is  memorable  that  the  Berlin  General  Act  itself  provided 
for  an  International  Commission  which  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  requirements  of  the  Act  were  fulfilled. 
Owing,  however,  to  such  circumstances  as  the  full  adhesion  to  the 
Act  by  the  Congo  State  itself,  and  the  universally  sanctioned  assump¬ 
tion  of  sovereignty  over  the  Congo  State  by  Leopold  II,  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  never  appointed.  Should  a  special  Commission  be  now 
appointed,  the  appointment  would  but  follow,  within  narrower 
lines,  the  original  plan  of  the  Berlin  General  Act,  and  would  also 
accord  with  the  views  expressed  in  Article  IX  of  the  Hague  Con¬ 
vention,  with  reference  to  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 
Such  an  investigating  Commission  would  appear  to  be  the  natural 
and  needful  condition-precedent  for  the  doing  of  justice  to  the 
Government  of  the  Congo  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  help¬ 
less  natives  on  the  other  hand. 


Your  undersigned  petitioners  respectfully  leave  this  memorial 
in  your  hands,  confident  that  your  honorable  body  will,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  take  action  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  in  the  spirit 
of  that  good  will  which  happily  exists  between  our  own  and  all 
other  nations.  And  as  in  duty  bound,  we  will  ever  pray. 

With  great  respect  we  remain. 

Your  obedient  servants, 


* 
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BOSTON,  MASS.,  JULY  24.  1905 


Address,  Tremont  Temple 


THE  CONGO  STATE  CHARACTERIZED  BY  SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON 

'  I ' H  E  Congo  Free  State  as  at  present  constituted  is  an  organization  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  only  sharing  the  link  of 
a  conimon  sovereign.  Although  the  majority  of  its  officials  are  derived  from  Belgium,  they  are  also  recruited  from  Italy,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway,  England,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  and  this  international  character  of  the  administration  seems  to 
deprive  It  to  a  great  e.xtent  of  any  national  conscience  or  sense  of  national  responsibility.  .  .  . 

The  stories  of  misdeeds  which  were  rife  in  1898  have  continued  unabated  down  to  1904,  in  spite  of  several  enquiries  set  on  foot 
by  the  sovereign  of  the  State  and  by  several  concessionaire  companies.  .  .  . 

Such  serious  charges  were  brought  against  the  Belgian  administration  that  the  British  Government  was  compelled  by  public 
opinion  to  ordei  its  Consul,  Mr.  Casement,  to  make  a  protracted  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  reiiort  on 
the  conditions  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  Report  revealed  a  state  of  affairs  which  might  well  cause  Europe  to  hide  her  face  with  shame  as  a  civilizing 
agency  in  Negio  Africa.  Assuming  the  Report  to  be  true,  and  not  based  on  illusions  and  e.xaggerations,  it  can  only  be  said  that  Arab 
rule  at  its  woist  was  not  so  wicked  as  the  rapacious  government  of  the  Congo  Free  State  officials  and  of  the  great  monopolist  companies 
trading  and  1  Liling  by  direct  authority  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  This  much  has  been  clear,  that,  since  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
obtained  full  administrative  control  over  practically  the  whole  of  the  Congo  basin,  that  region, — at  any  rate  east  of  Stanley  Pool — has 
been  closed  to  general  commerce;  despite  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  internationality  under  which  it  was  founded.  A  series  of 
monopolies,  all  paying  considerable  profits  or  ransom  to  the  King-Sovereign,  has  been  created;  and  trade  by  individuals  or  small  firms 
outside  these  monopolies  was  to  a  great  extent  rendered  impossible  or  unreniunerative.  A  depopulation  seems  to  be  going  on  only  less 
seiious  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  s^e  that  a  part  of  this  depopulation  seems  to  be  due  to  the  ravages  of 
bleeping  Sickness.  The  author  of  this  book  cannot  endorse  from^Prsonal  knowledge  the  truth  of  these  terrible  allegations ;  he  can  only 
say  that  they  aie  sufficiently  serious  to  merit  an  absolutely  impartial  and  effective  enquiry  on  the  part  of  Europe  into  the  way  in  which 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  fulfilled  the  trust  placed  in  his  hands.  Should  it  be  found  that  the  indictment  is  a  true  one,  it  might  be 
preteiable  to  remove  the  government  of  this  country  from  the  hands  of  an  uncontrolled  autocrat  into  the  keeping  of  a  constitutionally 
governed  country  like  Belgium,  which  has  a  definite  national  conscience  and  a  strong  sense  of  national  honour. 

S’  R  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  In  "  The  Colonization  of  Africa." 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MOVEMENT  FOR  CONGO  REFORM 

Belgian  Attack  on  the  King’s  Policy  in  the  Congo  —  Revelations  in  the  Parliament  Disclose  the  Systematic  Hypocrisy  of  the 


Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  an  association  was 
formed  in  England  to  promote  an  inquiry  into 
and  secure  a  reform  of  conditions  in  the  Congo 
Free  State.  For  years  a  persistent  stream  of 
testimony  had  reached  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Congo  government  to 
extort  rubber  and  ivory  from  die  native  peoples 
of  Equatorial  Africa. 

These  reports  had  grown,  from  year  to  year 
and  month  to  month,  more  frequent  and  more 
terribly  specific.  As  the  conviction  gained 
ground  that  the  evils,  of  which  the  world  was 
then  just  beginning  to  gain  knowledge,  were  not 
the  occasional  incidentsAil  ail  adminisfratiOn  On 
the  whole  well  intentioned,  but  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  remorseless  system  deliberately 
imposed  upon  a  helpless  race,  men  who  had  at 
first  kept  silence  felt  themselves  at  last  con¬ 
strained  to  speak. 

Viewing  this  testimony  as  a  whole  its  import 
was  appalling.  It  indicated  that  a  vast  popula¬ 
tion  of  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  people, 
without  even  the  protection  that  an  ordinary 
enlightened  sportsman  gives  the  game  that  he 
hunts  in  the  forest,  was  in  process  of  rapid  and 
systematic  e.xtermination.  In  the  report  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Grenfell  before  the  commission 
of  enquiry  at  Bolobo,  the  following  sentence 
occurs :  “Speaking  of  the  ‘close  time'  for  game, 
Mr.  Grenfell  remarked  that  laws  were  needed 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  rather  than  ani¬ 
mals.” 

In  1903  public  opinion  in  England  had  become 
so  thoroughly  aroused  that  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  was  induced  to  send  its  consul  at  Iloma, 
Roger  Casement,  to  the  rubber  districts  on  the 
upper  Congo,  to  make  an  investigation.  This 
report  revealed  a  condition  in  the  interior  of  the 
Congo  State  so  horrible  that  men  familiar  with 
the  hardships  and  cruelties  of  the  African  frontier 
found  its  statements  almost  incredible. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  English  Congo  Re¬ 
form  Association  was  formed.  Men  represent¬ 
ing  the  wisest  and  most  generous  traditions  of 
English  political  life  became  its  members.  The 
discussion  that  ensued  as  a  result  of  this  move¬ 
ment  revealed  to  the  world  the  startling  fact 
that  the  Congo  State,  which  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  every  practical  sense  a  colony  of 
llelgium  had  become  in  fact,  if  not  in  interna¬ 
tional  law.  the  personal  property  of  the  King 
of  llelgium.  By  some  sort  of  diplomatic  hocus- 
pocus  what  licgan  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise 
had  been  converted  into  a  vast  commercial  mo¬ 
nopoly,  a  monopoly  which  had  made  a  Belgian 
and  not  an  American,  King  Leopold  and  not 
Rockefeller  nor  Morgan,  the  richest  man  in  the 
world. 

'File  fact  that  the  United  States,  in  its  effort, 
as  Mr.  Kasson.  our  plenipotentiary  at  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Conference  expressed  it,  “to  introduce  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions  into  Africa,"  had  made  itself 
responsible,  more  responsible  than  any  other 
Power,  for  the  c.xistence  of  this  only  modern  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  "pure  tyranny,"  was  the  occasion  for 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people  through  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  response  to 
that  appeal  a  Congo  Reform  Association,  sim- 
iliar  to  that  in  England,  was  formed  here. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  American  Congo  Re¬ 
form  Association  has  been  to  secure,  with  the 


Congo  —  Revelations  in  the 
Congo  Government 

aid  of  our  government,  an  impartial  and  interna¬ 
tional  investigation  of  conditions,  basing  its 
right  to  intervention  on  the  international  origin 
and  present  anomalous  situation  in  international 
law  of  the  Congo  State.  The  memorial  of  the 
Congo  Reform  Associat'on  in  which  this  request 
was  presented  to  Congress  still  awaits  the  action 
of  our  government.  Its  consideration  has  been 
postponed,  but  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
inlluential  members  of  t;'ie  Senate  it  "will  not  be 
dropped."  1 

This  somewhat  sum*rary  review  of  the 
poses  and  aims  of  the  C  ongo  Refon 


pur- 


self  to  explaining  that  the  official  interview  sent 
out  by  the  Congo  Consul  was  not  correct.  What 
she  did  say  was  that  she  did  not  know  of  any 
"atrocities”  that  the  King  of  Belgium  or  his  ad¬ 
ministration  authorized,  which  is  a  statement 
that  is  true  no  doubt  but  hardly  important 
enough  to  have  been  repeated  from  one  end  of 
the  civilized  world  to  the  other.  Mr.  Bridgeman, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  who  started 
out  to  Africa  a  few  months  ago  as  a  sort  of  un¬ 
official  commissioner  of  the  American  public  to 
tell  “the  truth  about  the  Congo”  has  turned  back 


seemed  necessary  in  renewmg'the  effort  lo"se- 
ctire  for  one  of  “the  children  among  the  nations" 
the  right  to  a  hearing  in  the  courts  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world. 

Meanwhile  many  things  have  transpired  in  the 
Congo  State  and  in  Brussels,  the  seat  of  the 
Congo  government,  which  present  that  institu¬ 
tion  in  a  still  more  sinister  light.  A  great  de 


i^m  mcwemerit _ at  Cairo  and  will  devote  himself  in  his  letters 


bate  has  taken  place  in  the  Belgium  parliament,  pies  of  the  Congo  State, 
in  which  M.  Vandervelde,  leader  of  the  Labor 
party,  sought  again,  as  he  has  heretofore,  to 
show  that  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  Belgian 
people  have  been  sacrificed  to  further  the  private 
enterprises  of  the  King.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate  documents  were  read  which  proved  that 
the  Congo  government's  dealing  with  Europe 
had  been  one  of  systematic  deceit  and  evasion. 

During  the  progress  of  the  debate  the  King  was 
charged  again,  as  he  has  been  before,  with  em¬ 
ploying  vast  sums,  extorted  by  the  bayonet  and 
the  lash  from  his  Congo  serfs,  to  bribe  news¬ 
papers  and  corrupt  public  opinion.  The  follow¬ 
ing  item  from  the  London  Morning  Advertiser 
indicates  the  form  which  the  Congo  question  is 
taking  in  the  minds  of  Belgian  people,  who  have 
not  been  corrupted  b^the  royal  “generosity, 
not  deceived  by  the  K^f's  “kept  editors." 

1  he  Brussels  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Advertiser,  London,  wires : 

“M.  Louis  Bertrand  attacks  King  Leopold  and 
his  Congo  administration  in  the  I’euple  in  order 
to  show  that  the  journals  which  boast  of  the 
Royal  generosity  deceive  their  readers.  lie  says 
that  it  is  with  the  money  taken  from  the  Congo 
that  the  King  builds  his  palaces,  castles,  Ja¬ 
panese  towers  and  monumental  arcades.  M. 

Bertrand  asserts  that  the  Belgian  ministers,  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  control  of  the  Congo  finances  to  slip  out 
of  their  hands,  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the 
country.  He  says  that  if  King  Leopold  is  generous 
in  the  matter  of  rearing  sumptuous  buildings,  his 
generosity  is  cheap  as  regards  himself,  since  it  is  the 
money  of  others  that  is  spent.” 

On  March  15,  of  this  year,  the  King’s  Com¬ 
mission,  sent  out  last  September  to  investigate 
the  reports  of  the  British  consul  in  regard  to  the 
cruelties  of  the  rubber  business,  arrived  in 
Europe.  Since  that  time  a  great  quiet  has  taken 
possession  of  the  International  Congo  Press 
Bureau.  Lord  Montmorres,  who  started  out  to  . 
overthrow  the  official  statements  of  the  English 
consul,  has  been  driven  to  the  humiliation  of 
composing  apologies.  Mrs.  Frcnch-Sheldon, 
whose  contemptuous,  ‘Atrocities !  There  are 
no  atrocities  in  Congo,”  echoed  by  the  press  ol 
Europe  and  America,  was  intended  to  brush  asiilc 
the  accumulated  evidence  of  twenty  years  and 
hundreds  of  witnesses,  has  recently  devoted  her- 


from  Africa  to  the  description  of  the  Egyptian 
landscape. 

One  hears  nothing  now-a-days  from  that 
curious  “Society  for  the  Protection  of  Belgian 
Interests  abroad, '  whose  sole  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  preserve  in  iVfrica  "a  pure  tyranny"  of  a 
type  antagonistic  equally  to  the  interests  of  Belgium 
and  of  Europe  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  peo- 


All  these  and  other  less  conspicuous  agents  or 
agencies  of  the  International  Press  Bureau  are 
strangely  silent.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
not  correctly  informed  beforehand  as  to  what 
the  Commission  would  report  on  its  return. 
Much  that  is  contained  in  the  monumental  apol¬ 
ogy  of  Mr.  Wellington  Wack,  “The  Story  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,”  sounds  quaint  and  curious  in 
the  light  of  what  we  already  know  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  to  the  Commission.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  in  view  of  this  evidence  that 
in  future  such  vague  general  recommendations 
as  those  of  Grenfell,  Sir  Plarry  Johnston  and 
Stanley  will  be  considered  sufficient  reply  to  the 
testimony  of  men  who  have  seen  and  heard  the 
things  they  describe.  Poor  Stanley!  of  whom 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  said  recently,  “'I'he  last  year 
of  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  he  had  been  the  indirect  means  of 
placing  in  the  Congo  basin  a  power  more  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  disastrous  in  its  results  than 
might  have  grown  up  under  the  flag  of  Islam !  ' 

Of  the  character  of  the  Commission's  report 
we  have  no  intimation  as  yet.  The  least  that  we 
may  expect  of  it— if  it  is  ever  published— is  some 
new  concession  to  the  facts. 

Should  a  complete  report  of  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  King's  Commission  in  Africa 
never  see  the  light,  history  will  owe  it  to  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  E.  1).  Morel,  of  the 
^Vest  African  Mail,  that  a  precise  transcript  of 
large  portions  of  this  testimony,  made  on  the 
spot  by  men  who  heard  it  and  were  themselves 
witnesses  before  the  Commission,  has  been  made 
public. 

Late  intelligence  from  Europe  indicates  that  ac¬ 
tive  opposition  to  King  Leopold's  rule  in  Africa  is 
no  longer  confined  to  Belgium,  England  ami  the 
United  States.  (.)n  June  0,  Mr.  Pierre  Mille,  in  a 
public  address  in  Paris,  told  the  French  public  that 
the  Congo  scandal  was  for  Belgium  what  the  Drey¬ 
fus  affair  had  been  for  France.  Since  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  South  American  Indians  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  said,  no  such  frightful 
accumulation  of  crimes  had  taken  place.  In  con¬ 
cluding  his  address  he  quoted  the  words  used  to  an 
official  of  the  French  Congo  by  an  employee  of  the 
Congo  government.  Asked  by  the  former  if  trade 
was  easy  in  his  district,  the  latter  replied : 


"Oh,  wc  are  much  nicirc  favored  than  elsewlicre. 
VVe  have  been  able  to  secure  during  the  last  few 
months  several  tuns  of  rubber,  with  hardly  any 
shedding  of  blood  !" 

in  Italy  the  publication  by  the  government  of 
Captain  Jiaccari's  report,  though  in  a  mutilated 
form,  has  created  a  public  sensation  and  been  the 
subject  of  a  sharp  debate  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
Press,  The  publication  of  tlie  Italian  envoy’s  re¬ 
port  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a  mass  of  evidence 
against  the  Congo  methods  of  “trade.”  It  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  Congo  Press  Bureau  has  also 
been  quite  as  active  in  Italy  as  elsewhere.  The 
Corriere  della  Sera  of  Milan  narrates  that  some 
months  ago  it  was  offered  a  siim  of  money  if  it 


would  publi.sh  "letters,  articles  and  news  in  favor  of 
the  Congo  I'ree  Stale,”  an  indication  of  tlie  methods 
the  Press  Bureau  employs  to  get  the  letters  of  its 
writers  and  correspondents  into  print. 

On  June  7  an  important  meeting  was  held  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  which  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  president  of 
the  African  Society,  presided.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
E.  U.  Morel,  secretary  of  the  Congo  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  Sir  Charles  Dilkc,  representing  the  Abo¬ 
rigines  Protective  Society;  I'oultney  Bigelow,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  colonial  administration  at  the  University 
of  Boston ;  Earl  Beauchamp,  president  of  the  Reform 
Association,  and  several  others  spoke.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 


‘•'J’liat  lliis  iiifciiiiy  c(iiiilci)ins  the  jirc-sciU  systc-ni  ot  luTsoiial  nilf 
fstahhslicil  l)y  llic  Sovereign  ol  the  t-c»iigo  liidciH'iulciit  Mate,  .'tint 
expresses  its  coiivicUuij  that  this  system,  winch  has  rcsiillcd  m  an 
unrestricted  claim  over  llip  produce  ol  the  s<iil,  lads  to  liillil  the 
plctlges  in  rt'lalion  to  the  wcllare  of  ihc  natives  given  ntuler  the 
iJcrlm  Act. 

That  tins  meeting  desires  to  ilissoctatc  its  condenmulinn  ol  the 
existing  rule  uf  the  Congo  Independent  Stale  Irom  any  aspersion 
on  the  llclgian  people;  that  it  invites  the  iielginn  people  to  lake 
ti])  the  administration  of  the  Congo  Independent  Male  as  a  na¬ 
tional  task,  respecting  the  legitimate  rights  ot  the  natives  ot  the 
soil  and  throwing  open  the  whole  of  Hie  hasin  ot  the  Congo  to 
international  commerce  without  imiluc  restrictions;  tiiat  in  the 
event  of  the  Iielginn  nation  heing  unable  or  unwilling  to  assume 
this  responsibility,  this  meeting  constdej^s  it  to  he  necessary  that 
the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Jlerlin  Act  should,  in  concert  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  devise  and  put  m  lorce  a  scheme  lor  the 
good  government  of  the  Congo  ludejjendcnt  .state  which  shall  lul- 
hi  the  asjiirations  originally  expressed  by  the  rcinesenlalivcs  ol 
the  Powers  assembled  at  the  African  Congress  ol  i’erhn." 

These  resolutions  strike  at  the  heart  of  tlie  Congo  iriHiuity,  wind, 
is  the  personal  and  absolute  and  unrestrained  control  by  King  Leo¬ 
pold  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  Congo  State  m  the  intercst.s  ot  a 
gigantic  commercial  mono|ioly. 

ROBERT  E.  PARK. 


EVIDENCE  PRESENTED  TO  THE  KING’S  COMMISSION 


Charges  Against  the  Government  Proven  “Up  to  the  Hilt”  by  the  Evidence  of  Missionaries  and  Natives 


Congo  Bololo  Mis,‘iinn,  Baringa. 

15111  Uecember,  1904. 

'J'o  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul,  Boma. 

Dear  Sir. — I  lierewith  suljinit  to  you  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 
at  Baringa. 

At  a  later  date  I  hope  to  follow  this  by  an¬ 
other,  containing  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  fkau  and  Bassanktisu.  We  also  hope  to  fol¬ 
low  this  report  at  a  later  date  by  giving  specific 
e.xamples  of  irregularities  as  they  appeal  to  us. 

With  regard  first  to  the  composition  of  the 
Commission.  We  hardly  think  better  or  fairer 
men  could  have  been  chosen  than  Mons.  Janssens, 
Baron  Nisco  and  Dr.  Schumacher.  The  two 
secretaries,  M.  Denyn  and  Dr.  Gregoire,  are  very 
good  men,  and  we  owe  the  latter  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  patience  and  ability  shown  in  trans¬ 
lating. 

I  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  first  three  ses¬ 
sions  in  addressing  the  Commission  from  the 
notes  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stannard  and  myself. 

First,  the  specific  atrocities  during  1904  were 
dealt  with,  including  men,  women  and  children  ; 
then  murders  and  outrages,  including  cannibal¬ 
ism.  From  this  I  passed  on  to  the  imprisonment 
of  men,  women  and  children.  Following  this 
I  called  attention  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ba¬ 
ringa  towns  and  tlte  partial  famine  among  the 
people  in  consequence. 

Also  the  large  gangs  of  prisoners — men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children — imprisoned  to  carry  out  this 
work ;  the  murder  of  two  men  whilst  it  was  be¬ 
ing  done.  Ne.xt  followed  the  irregularities  dur¬ 
ing  1903.  The  expedition  conducted  by  an 
A.  B.  I.  R.  agent  against  Samh'ekota  and  the 
arming  continually  of  A.  B.  I.  R.  sentries  with 
Albini  rifles.  Following  this  I  drew  attention  to 
the  administration  of  Mons.  Forcie,  whose 
regime  was  a  terrible  one,  including  the  murder 
of  Isekifasu,  the  principal  Chief  of  Bolima;  the 
killing,  cutting  up  and  eating  of  his  wives,  son 
and  children ;  the  decorating  of  the  chief  houses 
with  the  intestines,  liver  and  heart  of  some  of 
the  killed. 

F'ollowing  this  I  came  to  Mons.  Tagner's  time 
and  stated  that  no  village  in  the  district  had  es¬ 
caped  murders  under  this  man's  regime. 

Next  we  dealt  with  the  irregularities  common 
to  all  agents,  calling  attention  to  and  proving 
by  specific  instances  the  public  floggings  of 
practically  any  and  every  one ;  quoting,  for  in¬ 


After  Mr.  Stannard  had  been  heard,  sixteen 
Esanga  witnesses  were  questioned  one  by  one. 
They  gave  clearly  the  details  of  how  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  son  or  daughter  had  been 
killed  in  cold  blood  for  rubber.  What  a  shame¬ 
ful  story  of  blood  it  was  I  These  sixteen  repre¬ 
sented  over  twenty  murders  in  Esanga  alone. 
Then  followed  the  big  chief  of  all  Bolima,  who 
succeeded  Isekifasu  (murdered  by  the.  A.  B.  I. 
R.).  What  a  sight  for  those  who  prate  about  ly¬ 
ing  missionaries.  He  stood  boldly  before  all, 
pointed  to  his  twenty  witnesses,  placed  on  the 
table  his  one  hundred  and  ten  twigs,  each  twig 
representing  a  life  for  rubber.  “Ihese  are  Chief  s 
twigs,  these  are  men’s,  these  shorter  are  wo¬ 
men’s,  these  smaller  still  are  children’s.”  He 
gives  the  names  of  scores,  but  begs  permission 
to  call  his  son  as  a  reminder.  The  Commission 
though  is  satisfied  with  him,  that  he  is  telling 
the  truth,  and  therefore  say  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  He  tells  how  his  beard  of  many  years’ 
growth  and  which  nearly  reached  his  feet,  was 
cut  off  by  a  rubber  agent,  merely  because  he 
visited  a  friend  in  another  town.  Asked  if  he 
had  not  killed  A.  B.  I.  R.  sentries,  he  denied  it, 
hut  owned  to  his  people  spearing  three  of  the 
sentry’s  boys.  He  tells  how  the  wliite  man 
fought  him,  and  when  the  fight  was  over  handed 
him  his  corpses  and  said:  “Now  you  will  bring 
u-ubher,  won’t  you?”  To  which  he  replied,  “Yes.” 
The  corpses  were  cut  up  and  eaten  by  Mons. 
Forcie’s  fighters.  He  also  told  how  he  had  been 
chicotted  and  imprisoned  by  the  A.  B.  I.  R. 
agent,  and  further  put  to  the  most  menial  labor 
by  the  agent.  He  also  tells  of  numbers  of  stolen 


stance,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  six  Ngombe 
men  receive  one  hundred  strokes,  each  delivered 
simultaneously  by  two  sentries. 

Next,  the  normal  condition  has  always  been 
the  imprisoning  of  men,  women  and  children,  all 
herded  together  in  one  shed  with  no  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  demands  uf  nature.  Further  that 
very  many,  including  ^^en  Chiefs,  had  died 
either  in  prison  or  imni^Pately  on  their  release. 

I  next  called  attention  to  the  indiscriminate 
fines  levied  on  the  people  by  the  A.  B.  I.  R. 
agents.*  Also  the  irregular  taxes  imposed  only 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  agents; 
these  taxes  often  being  levied  on  the  food  of  the 
people.  F'ollowing  on  this  was  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  under  the  sentries’  regime, 
showing  how  the  whole  of  the  villages  were  ab¬ 
solutely  under  their  despotic  control,  and  that 
not  only  had  the  sentries  to  he  kept  in  state,  but 
also  their  retinue  of  boys  and  often  stolen 
women. 

The  normal  conditions  also  include  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  blackmail  and  taxes.  We  also  pointed  out 
that  the  murders  and  cannibalism  of  the  sentries 
were  after  all  only  an  exaggeration  of  their  gen¬ 
eral  conduct. 

The  next  question  dealt  with  was  with  the 
transporting,  as  prisoners,  from  one  region  of 
the  A.  B.  f.  R.  concession  to  another,  of  those 
who  could  not  or  would  not  work  rubber. 

Next,  the  mutilation  of  the  woman,  Boaji,  be¬ 
cause  she  wished  to  reptain  faithful  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  refused  to  subject  herself  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  sentries.  The  woman’s  footless  leg 
and  hernia  testify  to  the  truth  of  her  statement. 
She  appeared  before  the  Commission  and  doctor. 

Next,  the  fact  that  natives  are  imprisoned  for 
visiting  friends  and  relatives  in  other  villages, 
and  the  refusal  to  allow  native  canoes  to  pass 
up  and  down  the  river  without  carrying  a  per¬ 
mit,  signed  by  the  rubber  agent;  pointing  out 
that  even  missionaries  are  subject  to  these  re¬ 
strictions,  and  publicly  insulted,  in  an  unprint¬ 
able  manner,  when  they  do  so. 

Next  point  dealt  with  was  responsibility — 
maintaining  that  responsibility  lay  not  so  much 
in  the  individual  as  in  the  system.  The  sentry 
blames  the  agent,  he  in  turn  tlie  director,  and  so 
on. 

'*’It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  fines  are  levied  by  a  so-called 
commercial  company  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  trade. — En. 


NATIVE  TESTIMONY 

and  ravished  wives,  of  many  anklets,  spears, 
shields,  etc.,  that  he  has  been  forced  to  give  to  the 
sentries. 

Here  Bonkoko  cameArward  and  told  how  he 
accompanied  the  A.  B.  T  R.  sentries  when  they 
went  to  murder  Isekifasu  and  his  wives  and  lit¬ 
tle  ones ;  of  finding  them  peacefully  sitting  at 
their  evening  meal;  of  the  killing  as  many  as 
they  could,  also  the  cutting  up  and  eating  of  the 
bodies  of  Isekifasu’s  son  and  his  father’s  wives; 
of  how  they  dashed  the  baby’s  brains  out,  cut 
the  body  in  half  and  impaled  the  halves. 

Again  he  tells  how  on  their  return  Mons. 
Forcie  had  the  sentries  chicotted  because  they 
had  not  killed  enough  of  the  Bolima  people. 

Next  came  Bongwalanga  and  confirmed  Bon- 
koko’s  story;  this  youth  went  to  “look  on.” 
After  this  the  mutilated  wife  of  Lomboto  of 
Ekerongo  was  carried  by  a  chief,  who  showed 
her  footless  leg  and  hernia.  This  was  the  price 
she  had  to  pay  for  remaining-  faithful  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  husband  told  how  he  was  chicotted 
because  he  was  angry  about  his  wife’s  mutila¬ 
tion. 

Then  Longoi  of  Lotoko  placed  eighteen  twigs 
on  the  table,  representing  eighteen  men,  women 
and  children  murdered  for  rubber.  Next,  Inunga 
laid  thirty-four  twigs  on  the  table  and  told  how 
thirty-four  of  his  men,  women  and  children  had 
'been  murdered  at  Ekerongo.  He  admits  that 
they  had  speared  one  sentry,  Iloko,  but  that,  as 
in  every  other  such  instance,  was  because  Iloko 
had  first  killed  their  people.  Lomboto  shows 
his  mutilated  wrist  and  his  stump  of  a  forearm, 
telling  the  same  pitiful  story.  Every  witness 


I  ne.xt  called  attention  to  the  difiicnlties  to  be 
faced  by  natives  in  reporting  irregularities. 
The  number  of  civil  officials  is  too  small ;  the 
practical  impossibility  of  reaching  those  that 
do  exist — the  native  having  first  to  ask  the  rub¬ 
ber  agent.  Here  I  quoted  the  sickening  outrage 
on  the  Lomako  to  which  I  have  already  called 
your  attention. 

The  relations  that  are  at  present  necessary 
between  the  A.  B.  I.  R.  and  the  state  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  the  natives  will  ever  re¬ 
port  irregularities.  I  then  pointed  out  that  we 
firmly  believe  that  but  for  us  these  irregularities 
would  have  never  come  to  light. 

Following  on  this  the  difficulties  to  be  faced 
by  missionaries  were  dealt  with,  pointing  out 
that  the  A.  B.  I.  R.  can  and  do  impose  on  us  all 
sorts  of  restrictions  if  we  dare  to  speak  a  word 
about  their  irregularities.  I  then  quoted  a  few 
of  the  many  instances  which  found  their  climax  on 
Mrs.  Harris  and  myself  almost  losing  our  lives  for 
daring  to  oppose  the  massacres  by  Van  Cael- 
cken.*  It  was  also  stated  that  we  could  not  dis¬ 
connect  the  attitude  of  the  State  in  refusing  us 
fresh  sites  with  our  action  in  condemning  the 
administration,  I  then  mentioned  that  the  for¬ 
ests  are  exhausted  of  rubber,  pointing  out  that 
during  a  five  days’  tour  through  the  forests  1 
did  not  see  a  single  vine  of  any  size.  This  is 
solely  because  the  vines  have  been  worked  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  rubber  roots  need 
many  years’  rest,  whereas  the  natives  now  are 
actually  reduced  to  digging  up  those  roots  in 
order  to  get  rubber. 

The  next  subject  dealt  with  was  the  clear  vio¬ 
lation  both  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Berlin 
Act.  In  the  first  place  we  are  not  allowed  to 
extend  the  Mission,  and  further,  we  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  trade  even  for  food. 

Next  the  statement  was  made  that  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  no  single  sentry  has  ever  been 
punished  by  the  State  till  1904  for  the  many 
murders  committed  in  this  district. 

I  next  pointed  out  that  one  reason  that  the 
natives  object  to  paddle  for  the  A.  B.  I.  R.  is 
because  of  the  sentries  who  travel  in  the  A.  B. 
I.  R.  canoes  and  whose  only  business  is  to  flog 
the  paddlers  to  keep  them  going. 

*For  these  '‘massacres,”  committed  in  the  interest  of  "legitimate 
trade.”  M.  Van  Caelcken  was  condemned  to  one  year’s  iniprisonmen 
in  Boma  jail. — Ed. 


tells  of  floggings,  rape,  mutilations,  murders,  and 
of  imprisonments  of  men,  women  and  children, 
and  of  illegal  fines  and  irregular  taxes,  etc.  The 
Commission  endeavors  to  get  through  this 
slough  of  iniquity  and  river  of  blood,  but  finding 
it  hopeless  asks  how  much  longer  I  can  go  on. 
I  tell  them  I  can  go  on  until  they  are  satisfied 
that  hundreds  of  murders  have  been  coraraitted 
by  the  A.  B.  I.  R.  in  this  district  alone;  murders 
of  Chiefs,  men,  women  and  little  children,  and 
that  multitudes  of  witnesses  only  await  my  signal 
to  appear  by  the  thousand. 

I  further  point  out  that  we  have  only  consid¬ 
ered  about  two  hundred  murders  from  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Bolima,  Esanga,  Ekerongo,  Lotoko ;  that 
by  far  the  greater  majority  still  remain.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  districts  are  as  yet  untouched ;  Bokri, 
Nson-go,  Boru-ga,  Ekala,  Baringa,  Linza,  Lifindii, 
Nsongo-Mboyo,  Livoku,  Boendo,  the  Lomako 
River,  the  Ngombe  country  and  many  others, 
all  of  whom  have  the  same  tale  to  tell.  Every 
one  saw  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  investigate 
things  fully.  To  do  so  the  Commission  would 
have  to  stay  here  for  months. 

Thee  Commission  therefore  agreed  to  accept 
the  following  as  a  true  general  statement;  “That 
hundreds  of  people  have  been  killed  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  alone  for  rubber,  and  that  I  could  prove  it 
by  multitudes  of  witnesses.”  And  what  a  sight 
for  Mrs.  French-Sheldon,  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  Lord 
Monntmorres,  Mr.  Llead  and  their  hosts,  who 
have  called  us  “liars,”  with  every  adjective  they 
could  find.  What  a  sight  for  them.  The  A.  B. 
I.  R.  Director  also  accepts  this  statement  a.s 
true.  J.  H.  HARRIS. 
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fllbemoi'ial 


To  the  Cofigress  of  the  XJnited  States  of  America: 

The  undersigned  petitioners  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  your  attention 
to  current  reports  alleging  grave  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Independent 
State  of  the  Congo. 

W  e  recall  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  creation  and 
recognition  of  this  State — unique  in  the  annals  of  the  beginnings  of  states — excited 
a  peculiar  interest  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  and  of  our  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  remember  that  when  an  illustrious  citizen  of  our  country  had  found  a 
pathway  through  unexplored  territories  of  Central  Africa,  an  earnest  solicitude  was 
awakened  in  our  nation  that  the  vast  region  thus  suddenly  opened  to  the  world 
should  be  saved  from  the  strifes  of  international  rivalry,  and  should  be  so  administered 
as  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  now  introduced  to  their  fellow  races. 
We  recall  vividly  the  welcome  accorded  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo, 
as,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  it  recorded  its  pledge  to  seek  the  realization  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  a  liberal  government  by  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  the  Congo  Basin,  and  by  an  honorable 
regard  tor  the  commercial  rights  and  interests  of  all  peoples. 

We  confess  to  a  deep  disappointment  and  distress  in  view  of  the  character  of 
the  reports  now  widely  disseminated  concerning  the  results  of  the  enterprise  entered 
upon  with  so  happy  anticipation.  The  story  presented  in  these  reports  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  the  records  of  the  world’s  history  in  its  suggestion  of  deeds  of  injustice 
and  inhumanity.  ft  is  alleged  that,  in  the  exploitation  by  the  State  of  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  people,  particularly  in  the  territories  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  are  subjected  to  atrocious  wrongs,  involving  forced  and  excessive  labors, 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  brutal  scourging,  unnatural  mutilations,  massacres,  and  the 
rapid  depopulation  of  large  sections  of  the  country.  A  speaker  in  the  Belgian 
House  of  Deputies  was  but  true  to  these  reports  in  characterizing  the  administration 
of  the  Congo  State  as  “an  enormous  and  continual  butchery.”  The  reports,  it 
appears,  represent  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  whom  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as 
other  than  disinterested  and  trustworthy,  and,  covering  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  past,  extend  to  the  present  time.  it  seems  to  us  so  evident  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  contra-argument,  that  reports  of  such  a  nature  should  be  investigated  by  a 
tribunal  so  constituted  that  its  judgment  shall  be  received  with  confidence  by  all 
fair-minded  persons,  to  the  end  that  if  the  accusations  are  unfounded,  the  ruler  of 
the  Congo  State  may  be  relieved  from  unjust  aspersion,  and,  if  unhappily  they  are 
found  true  to  facts,  a  hapless  people  may  be  delivered  from  a  condition  of  appalling 
wretchedness. 

To  one  other  point  we  would  respectfully  ask  your  attention.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  seriousness  of  the  issue  to  ivhich  these  reports 
appertain  is  intensified  by  the  apparently  direct  relation  of  the  alleged  wrongs  to 
the  system  controlling  the  administration  of  the  State.  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that 


sovereignty  is  interpreted  by  the  king  in  terms  of  ownership,  and  that  vast  territories 
^  representing  almost  the  entire  domain  are  claimed  bv  him  as  a  private  possession. 
This  policy,  obviously  antagonistic  to  commercial  interests  of  other  nations,  as 
obviously  is  fata!  to  the  well-being  oi  the  people,  whom  it  reduces  to  the  status  of 
serfs.  The  government,  dependent  upon  the  native  for  collection  of  the  natural 
products  of  the  country,  having  denied  to  him  healthful  motives  for  labor,  finds  no 
alternative  but  employment  of  force  tor  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  this  force  is  applied  through  the  agenev  of  a  native 
soldiery  of  original  and  cultivated  savage  propensities.  Jt  would  seem  that  this  con¬ 
ceded  system  of  administration  goes  far  to^vard  accrediting  reports  of  inhumanities. 
Such  a  system,  it  would  appear,  constituting  in  itself  the  elimination  of  trade,  is 
certain  to  result  in  a  virtual  enslavement  of  the  native  people.  In  the  Belgian 
Parliament  it  was  said  again,  “The  population  of  the  Congo  State  is  organized 
into  vast  droves  of  slaves.” 

We  believe,  again,  chat  the  position  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  supporting 
argument  that  the  legality  of  this  system,  confessedly  controlling  administration  in 
the  Congo  State,  should  be  adjudged  by  a  competent  tribunal  in  order  chat  the 
world’s  rights  in  trade  may  be  safeguarded,  and  chat,  if  relief  be  possible,  the 
peoples  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  may  be  delivered  from  a  position  of 
confirmed  and  hopeless  serfdom,  to  which,  apparently,  with  whatever  mitigation 
of  incidental  inhumanities,  such  system  of  administration  must  condemn  them. 

Recalling  the  interest  taken  by  our  national  government  in  the  avowed  mission 
of  the  Congo  State,  and  the  close  relations  it  has  sustained  to  chat  State  at  critical 
periods  in  its  earlier  history,  realizing  the  unique  character  of  the  enterprise  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Congo  administration  as  related  to  international  interests  and  aims, 
and  recognizing  the  right  of  all  States  to  give  expression  in  legitimate  ways  to  just 
and  humane  sentiments,  we  confidently  rely  upon  your  interest  in  the  issue  for 
which  our  concern  is  awakened. 

Understanding  that  the  facts  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly  adverted  have 
been  more  fully  recited  by  other  petitioners,  and  that  testimony  in  support  of  the 
request  made  by  them  has  been  submitted  to  your  honorable  bodies,  we  respect¬ 
fully  ask  that  you  will  grant  to  their  representations  your  earnest  attention,  and  that 
you  will  take  such  action  as  you  believe  may  fittingly  be  taken  by  you  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  impartial  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  Congo  State,  and  an  authori¬ 
tative  adjudication  of  the  issues  to  which  these  conditions  are  related,  with  a  view 
to  the  furthering  of  the  ends  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the 
,  noble  enterprise  represented  in  the  international  origination  of  the  Congo  State,  if 
that  State  shall  be  found  to  have  fallen  from  the  high  purposes  to  the  fulfilment  oT" 
which  by  a  solemn  investiture  it  was  appointed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

January,  1905. 


\\  m.  A.  Munroe,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
President  American  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Union. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  IMassachusetts. 

Rl.  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay-Smitli.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penn. 

Bennet  H.  Young,  Louisville,  Ky. 

President  Benj.  Andrews,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  Chicago. 

W.  .A..  MacCorkle,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Edward  H.  Clement,  Boston  Transcript. 

Edward  Cahill,  Lansing,  Mich. 

John  W.  Foster,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Wa.shington  Gladden.  D.  D..  Columbus. 
Ohio,  President  National  Council 
Congregational  Churches. 

A.  B.  Curry,  D.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Victor  F.  Lawson,  Chicago  Neivs. 

Bishop  J.  C.  Hartzell,  Madeira  Islands. 

Samuel  B.  Capen.  Boston,  President 
-American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions. 

J.  F._  Cannon,  D.  D.,  St  Louis. 

President  Elmer  H.  Capen.  Tufts  College, 
Massachusetts. 

Chancellor  Jame.s  R.  Day.  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Boston. 

James  H.  Ecoli.  D.  D..  Philadelphia. 

Pre.sidcnt  William  E.  Huntington.  Bos¬ 
ton  University. 

Floyd  W,  Tompkins,  D.  D..  Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Henry  Spellmeycr,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Frederick  Starr.  University  of  Chicago. 

President  James  M.  Taylor,  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege.  N.  Y. 

Reuen  Thomas.  D.  D..  Brookline.  Mass. 

Rev.  S.  T.  Willis.  New  A'ork. 

Henry  H.  Proctor.  Boston. 

Amos  R.  Wells.  Boston. 

President  Nathan  R.  Wood.  Newton 
Theological  Institution.  Mass. 


Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia. 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  A.  Leonard,  Cleveland,  Ohii 

President  George  E.  Merrill,  Colgat 
University,  N.  Y. 

President  Augustus  H.  Strong,  Rocheste 
1  heological  Seminary,  Rochester. 

S.  W.  Woodward,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Rev.  Frederick  B.  Allen,  Boston. 

Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Anderson,  New  A’ork  Cit\ 

T.  S.  MePheeters.  St.  Louis. 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  N.  McVicar,  Providence 
R.  I. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston. 

William  W.  Mills.  Marietta.  Ohio, 

W.  W.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

William  Ashmore,  D.  D.,  Wollaston 
Mass. 

George  W.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Rice,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

A.  J.  Rowland.  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Francis  H.  Rowley,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Franklin  P.  Shumway,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Alexander  IMcKenzie.  D.  D.,  Cambridge 
Mass. 

H.  N.  McKinney,  Philadelphia. 

A.  McLean,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

S.  M.  Neel.  D.  D..  Kansas  City. 

Moderator  of  General  .Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States. 

Robert  E.  Park.  Ph.  D.,  Boston, 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Boston. 


II.  St.  George  Tucker.  Lexington,  Va. 

Kerr  Boyce  Tupper.  D.  D.,  Pliiladelpliia. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  University 
Park,  Colo. 

Booker  T.  Washington.  Tuskegee  In¬ 
stitute,  Alabama. 

Myron  W.  Haynes.  D.  D.,  Chicago. 

Pre.''iflent  Edwin  H,  Hughes,  De  Pauw 
Lhiiversity,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Chancellor  D,  W.  C.  Huntington.  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Neb. 


Henry  C.  Leach,  Salem,  Mass. 

Henry  C.  Mabie,  D.  D..  Boston. 

L.  H.  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  William  C.  Gannett,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

President  Henry  Hopkins,  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  IMass. 

Arthur  S.  Johnson,  President  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Boston. 

Rt.-Rev.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Boston,  ilass. 

William  A.  Wilbur,  George  Washington 
University.  Washington.  D.  C. 

R^v-  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  Boston. 

Tennis  S.  Hamlin,  D.  D.,  Washington 
D.  C. 

Paul  S.  Reinscli,  Ph,  D.,  Lhiiversity  of 
Wisconsin. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  B.  Restarick,  Honolulu. 

W.  T.  Hardie,  Ne^v  Orleans.  La. 

Pre.sident  George  Harris,  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege. 

Edward  AT.  Hartwell,  M.  D..  Boston. 
Alass. 

Samuel  H.  Greene.  D.  D..  Washington 
D.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Arlliiir  C.  A.  Hall,  BHhop  of 
Vermont. 

Rev  Rich.ird  \V.  Enviiton,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Rt  Rev.  Frederick  Burgess,  Long  Island. 

Kolicrt  E.  Speer,  Pre.sliylcriaii  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  New  Yorlc. 

^tirr,  D.  D..  Newton  Centre, 

Mass. 


William  W.  Keen.  M.'  D..  Philadelpi 
Robert  J.  Kellogg,  James  Milliken  U 
•Sitv.  Illinois. 

Wm.  F.  King,  Cornell  College,  Iowa 
Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  Clark  U 
versity,  Alassachii setts. 

S.  H.  Chester.  D.  D..  Nashville.  Ten 
Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Philadelphia 


Rev.  Charles  L.  ^Vhite.  Colby  College, 
Waterville,  Me. 

President  Edwin  AI.  Poteat,  Furman 
University,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Power,  D.  D.,  Washington, 

Ehvyn  G.  Preston,  Secretary  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Boston, 

Rev.  Harold  Pattison,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Philputt,  Indianapolis. 

.Albert  H.  Plumb.  D.  D.,  Roxbury.  Mass. 

Bishop  Daniel  A.  Goodsell.  Brookline, 
Alass. 

President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce.  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity.  Rhode  Island. 

George  C.  Whitney.  Worcester,  Mass 

Rev.  George  H.  Ferris,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

B.  D,  Halm.  D.  D,,  Springfield,  Mass 

Thomas  S.  Barbour,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  Samuel  Lynch  Beiler.  Ph.  D.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

F.  T.  Gates,  New  York. 

Charles  R.  Henderson.  D.  D.,  Llniversity 
of  Cliicago. 

Rc\-.  Percy  S.  Grant,  New  York. 

Pre.sident  E.  Y.  Mullins,  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  Theological  Seminary,  Ky. 

William  H.  Lincoln,  Brookline,' Mass. 

A.  C.  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Charleston,  W  Va 

.M-thur  T.  Pierson,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

F.  M.  Thresher.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Robert  L.  O'Brien,  Washington.  D.  C. 

d  H.  Rice,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  R.  Howerton,  D.  D.,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

James  B.  Gregg,  Colorado  Springs,  Coin. 

W.  Henry  Grant,  New  York  City,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards  in 
United  States. 

W.  M.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Leland 
Stanford  University. 

Bislion  Edward  G.  .■\ndrcws.  New  York 
City. 

John  Wanamakcr.  Philadelphia. 


THE  CONGO  AND  CONGRESS 

Washington,  March  3.  1905. 

Since  January  15,  1905,  three 
memorials  concerning  conditions  in 
the  Congo  .State  have  been  presented 
to  Congress  and  are  now  before  the 
lyoreign  Relations  Committee  of  tlie 
Senate  for  consideration.  Senators 
Spooner  of  Wisconsin  and  Morgan 
of  Alabama  have  been  apixiinted  a 
snh-committee  upon  the  issue  that 
tliese  tliree  memorials  raise.  Of 


these  three  memorials,  two,  pre¬ 
pared  independently  in  the  interest 
of  Congo  Reform,  bound  together 
and  accompanied  by  i,  new  evidence 
made  public  since  last  April,  the 
date  of  the  first  memorial  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  this  subject ;  2,  statement 
of  the  “grounds  for  action,”  a  paper 
si,gned  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Conference  of  Societies  pre¬ 
senting  the  original  memorial  and 
printed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Congo  Reform  Association,  make  a 


single  document.  (Senate  IJocu- 
ment,  Ko.  102.  58th  Congress,  3d 
session.)* 

The  first  memorial,  which  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
Congo  lieform  in  New  York,  differs 
from  the  second  memorial,  prepared 


T'  ,,  •  ^  .iisiicu  uy  vv  iijia 

1  oulke  and  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  for  the  i 
Tort  \\ayne,  Indiana.  Dr.  Reeves  is  i 
ot  an  important  painidilet,  inihHshed  s 
ago,  in  which  the  imlitical  status  ii 
tional  law  of  the  Congo  State  is  dcliiu 


by  a  committee  of  the  Cono-o  Re¬ 
form  .Association  and  sig-ned  bv  in¬ 
fluential  citizens,  representative  of 
all  sections  of  the  Lbiited  States,  in 
so  far  as  it  bases  its  appeal  entirelv 
n])on  luimanitarian  gTonnds  and 
leaves  out  of  consideration  the  “leg;al 
relation  of  the  Lbiitctl  States  to  tlie 
oldio^ations  actually  assumed  at  Hor- 
lin  by  the  signatorv  Powers." 

After  referring-  to  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  of  cruelties  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  to  the  pledges  made  bv  the 


sii;'n:Ui)rics  ut  tlio  lU’iiin  Confcrenco. 
w  hich  1)01111(1  them  to  care  fur  and 
preserve  l!ie  welfare  of  ilic  native 
]teoples,  tile  petition  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  IJerlin  ( leneral  Act 

IJrovided  for  an  iiUeriialional  eoni- 
niis.sioii  which  should  be  diarized 
with  the  duty  of  seeiiii;'  that  the  re- 
'inireinents  of  the  act  are  fulfilled." 
In  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
I  nited  States  the  memorial  ([notes 
the  following  passage  from  the 
President's  recent  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  : 

■'Ordinarily  it  is  very  much  wiser  and 
more  useful  for  us  to  concern  ourselves 
with  striving  for  our  own  moral  and 
material  betterment  liere  at  home  than  to 
concern  ourselves  with  trying  to  better 
die  condition  of  things  in  other  nations. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  there  are  occasional 
crimes  committed  on  so  vast  a  scale  and 
or  such  peculiar  Itorror  as  to  make  ns 
doubt  whetber  it  is  not  our  manifest 
duty  to  endeavor,  at  least,  to  show  our 
disapproval  of  tlie  deed  and  our  sym- 
padiy  with  lliose  who  liave  suffered  by 
i;  ” 

'Fhe  following-  names,  designated 
as  those  of  a  “Committee  of  New 
^■ork  Citizens,"  are  attached  to  the 
memorial : 

Leandcr  Chamlierlain.  Lvman  Al)- 
bott.  William  Hayes  Ward,  Ilenrv 
1..  Morehouse,  Robert  C.  Clgdcn. 
Darwin  R.  James.  A.  11.  Leonard. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  .\ndrcw  W.  War¬ 
den. 

d'he  third  memorial,  presented  bv 
Senator  Cidlom.  was  ])re])ared  bv  tlie 
Relgian  Protective  .\ssociation  of 
the  United  States  and  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  general  demurrer,  giving 
reasons  why  neitlicr  the  treatment 
of  the  natives  nor  the  rights  of  the 
States  of  Europe  and  America  in  the 
Congo  ^'Mlley  should  he  made  the 
subject  of  a  new  international  con¬ 
ference.  Without  attempting  at  this 
time  to  comment  on  the  statements 
made  in  tliis  document,  it  seems 
[iroper  to  call  attention  to  the  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  a  Belgian  Protcctk’c 
.  Issaciafion  sliould  have  been  formed 
in  the  Ihiitcd  States  to  defend,  not 
llelgium.  hut  “an  ahsolutelv  sover¬ 
eign  and  independent  state," — the 
(  ongo  State.  This  curious  anomaly, 
which  seems  not  to  be  apparent  to 
the  signers  of  this  document,  would 
certainly  be  recognized  by  them 
should  a  number  of  Americans  in 
llelgium  form  an  association  lieadcd 
by  the  American  minister  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  .-h}icrican  Professor  of 
Internationa!  laie.  to  protect,  in  the 
Belgian  Parliament,  the  independence 
of,  say.  A’’cnezuela  or  Mexico. 

This  attitude  of  the  Belgian  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  is  all  the  more 
curious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  Belgium,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  interests  of  the  King  and  the 
group  of  capitalists  associated  with 
him.  arc  identical  with  those  of 
otlier  Powers. 

An  event  of  importance  to  Congo 
Reform  is  tlie  publication  by  Putnam 
Sons,  of  an  elaborate  defense  of 
King  Leopold,  by  Henry  Wellington 
Wack.  The  volume  is  entitled.  “The 
Story  of  the  Congo  Free  State."  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  book  adds 
anytliing  new  to  our  knowledge  of 
Congo  conditions,  ])nt  because  of  the 
elaborate  and  impressive  way  in 
which  the  defense  of  tlie  King  is  pre¬ 
sented.  it  deserves  a  more  extended 
notice  than  it  is  [lossible  to  give  it  at 
this  time.  In  reply  to  the  charges 
that  are  made  as  to  the  motives  of 
those  who  are  asking  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  Congo  affairs,  it  can  only 
say  tliat  if  the  form  which  this  re- 
{juest  takes  constitutes  a  “conspir¬ 
acy."  as  here  charged ;  and  if  the 
motives  of  those  who  are  urging  re¬ 
form  are  criminal,  as  this  book  sug¬ 
gests.  that  is  only  one  more  reason 
why  this  whole  matter,  including  tlie 
motives  and  tlie  sources  of  income 
of  those  who  attack  the  Congo  State, 
and  those  who  arc  defending  it. 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  an  im- 
])artial  investigation. 

Ronr.RT  E.  Park. 


RECENT  TESTIMONY  AS  TO  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  IN  THE  CONGO  STATE 

.'^ince  last  Anril.  when  the  first 
C('»ngo  memorial  was  j)rcsentcd  lo 


Cungre.s.s,  a  considerable  amuiinl  of 
new  testimony  has  been  made  public 
in  Europe  and  America  in  regard  lo 
the  coiuliliuns  under  which  rubber  is 
collected  in  the  Congo  State.  A 
portion  of  tliis  new  testimony  has 
been  a  part  of  the  memorial  prepared 
by  a  commiltee  of  the  American 
Reform  Association.  The  excerpts 
which  follow  will  indicate  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  testimoii)’. 

Writing  to  the  Daily  Post,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Harvey,  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Missionary  L'nion,  who 
has  had  twenty-five  years’  experience 
in  the  Congo,  says : 

■'Everywhere  above  Stanley  Pool  there 
are  evidences  of  a  fearful  decrease  of 
population,  hut  especially  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  where  tlie  State  has  delegated  its 
powers  to  the  rubber  companies,  and 
notably  in  the  territory  of  the  Abir.  In 
.some  towns  of  that  concession  there  is 
only  one-tenth  ot  tlie  people  who  were 
known  to  be  living  ten  years  ago.  Some 
few  have  migrated  elsewhere,  a  large 
ni  niher  have  died  of  the  sleeping  sickness, 
but  the  majority  have  doubtless  lost  their 
lives,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
tlie  iniejuitous  system  in  vogue  of  col- 
lecling  rubber." 


"But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great 
difference  between  the  administration  of 
the  government  on  the  upper  and  the 
lower  Congo?  In  one  word  it  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  collecting  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  officers  of  the  State  are 
degraded  to  the  position  of  robbers  of  the 
defenceless  people,  inasmuch  as  they  take 
their  property  by  force  and  give  tnem 
almost  nothing  in  return.  They  are,  in¬ 
cited,  expected  to  scpieeze  all  they  can  out 
of  the  country,  instead  of  governing  it  in 
the  interests  of  tlie  population.  It  is  a 
wretched  system,  winch  not  only  works 
infinite  )voe  to  the  poor  natives,  but  de¬ 
moralizes  the  administrators  with  awful 
rapidity. 

"It  is  a  great  mistake,  I  believe,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  only  Belgians  would  be  guilty 
of  the  crimes  against  humanity  that  have 
byen  and  are  being  perpetrated  on  the 
Congo.  Snell  methods  as  are  in  vogue 
and  sanctioned  by  the  powers  that  be 
)\ould  in  time  drag  down  people  of  any 
nationality.  It  is  well-known  that  men 
whose  previous  career  had  been  fairly 
creditable,  after  a  year  or  two  of  rubber 
collecting,  degenerate  into  a  moral  con¬ 
dition  which  they  and  their  friends 
would  have  thought  to  be  impossible  be¬ 
fore  they  sailed  for  Africa. 

"Much  more  is  this  tale  of  degeneracy 
true  of  tlie  rublier  companies'  agents,  for 
they  are  most  nf  them  men  of  little  edu¬ 
cation,  who  have  had  no  training  to  fit 
them  for  the  exercise  of  governmental 
functions,  and  yet  they  have  the  lives  and 
property  of  lens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  in  their  control." 

In  a  letter  printed  in  the  New 
York  Ez'ening  Post  Mr.  Harvey 
writes : 

"The  rubber  agents  are  allowed  to  em¬ 
ploy  armed  sentries,  or  'Guards  of  the 
forest,’  who  are  usually  selected  by  them 
on  account  of  their  well-known  unscrupu¬ 
lous  and  savage  character.  These 
‘Guards’  (blackguards,  indeed),  are  sent 
to  certain  villages  with  instructions  to 
drive  the  people  to  the  forests  to  collect 
rubber.  They  are  not  only  permitted  but 
are  expected  to  shoot  down  any  man. who 
resists  or  who  makes  any  protest,  and 
only  too  often  their  powers  have  been 
exercised  in  murdering  in  cold  blood  any 
one  apinst  whom  they  have  a  spite. 
Sometimes  they  have  killed  unoffending 
__people  in  pure  wantonness.  One  such 
Tnstance  was  related  to  me  by  a  man 
whose  veracity  Mr.  Harris  vouched  for. 
He  said : 

■‘  T  heard  that  the  sentries  were  to  visit 
a  certain  village,  and  I  accompanied  them 
tc  see  what  they  would  do.  ^Vhen  we  got 
ihcre  the  chief  was  engaged  in  giving 
food  to  his  wives  and  children,  il  being 
breakfast  time.  As  soon  as  the  chief 
hear(l  the  "guards"  had  come  lie  went  om 
of  his  liouse  lo  meet  them,  .suspecting 
no  danger,  as  he  believed  himself  lo  be 
"all  right"  with  the  rubber  agent.  With 
out  the  least  warning  one  of  the  sentries 
shut  him  dead,  and  the  whole  gang  then 
proceeded  In  kill  the  women  and  children. 
This  accomplished,  they  selected  some 
bodies  of  the  children,  which  they  re¬ 
served  for  a  feast  to  be  indulged  'in  at 
another  tin^e.  The  remaining  bodies  were 
cut  up  into  joints  (tlie  man  graphically 
des(:ril)ed  the  operation)  and  the  portions 
having  been  placed  in  a  row.  the 
"guards"  opened  a  kind  of  market.’ 

"Why  did  lliey  make  this  attack?  I 
asked.  What  had  the  chief  done?" 

"  'There  was  no  palaver,’  he  replied. 

"But  why  should  they  attack  people 
in  this  way  who  have  done  them  no 
wrong?" 

“  ‘It  is  their  way,’  he  replied.  The 
question  seemed  to  surprise  him.  It  was 
apparently  loo  common  an  occurrence  to 
excite  wonder." 

“The  dreadful  system  of  rui)hcr  collect¬ 
ing  has.  among  other  evils,  introduced  a 
form  of  slavery  of  the  worst  possible 
kind.  No  man's  time,  liberty,  property, 
person,  wife,  nr  child  is  his  own.  His 
position  is  worse  than  that  of  the  sheep 
or  goats  of  the  white  man,  for  they  are 


well  led.  well  cared  fur,  and  their  lives 
are  reckoned  to  be  of  some  value;  but  the 
live.s  of  the  natives  are  not  worth  even  a 
Lw  kilos  of  rubber  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ruliber  agent  and  his  cruel  emissaries. 
l,\en  the  dreadful  horrors  of  the  ‘middle 
[passage’  are  completely  put  in  the  shade 
Py  <lelibcrate.  demon-like  acts  of  atrocity. 

"There  i.s  the  same  story  of  dcpopula- 
lion  at  Bongandanga  as  at  other  places. 
One  town,  which  numbered  two  thousand 
people  about  ten  years  ago,  now  has  only 
about  two  hundred;  and  so  it  is,  with 
some  variations,  in  most  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  neighborhood.  The  Slate  officer  who 
has  recently  come  into  the  district  has 
been  making  careful  estimates  of  the 
population,  and  is  staggered  by  the 
result.” 


"Given  such  a  decrease  during  the  next 
ten  years  as  in  the  past  decade,  there  will 
be  at  the  end  of  that  time  so  few  people 
that  the  stations  will,  of  necessity,  have 
lo  be  given  up.  This  applies  equally,  of 
course,  to  the  rublier-concession  com¬ 
panies.  They  have  been  killing  the  goose 
which  lays  the  golden  eggs,  and  even  they 
are  alarmed  now  at  the  disastrous  out¬ 
look. 

"It  is  doubtful,  if  the  people  were  now 
relieved  from  the  crushing  burden  of  the 
imposts,  how  far  it  would  l)e  possible 
lo  save  them  from  extermination.  Food 
in  most  j)laces  is  both  scarce  and  dear; 
llic  people  having  had  no  time  to  culti- 
\'ate  tlie  ground  jiroperly,  their  bodies, 
therefore,  are  jm])erfeclly  nourislied. 
Further,  should  the  pressure  be  removed, 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  bad 
habits  which  the  people  have  fallen  into 
during  the  times  of  their  distress  would 
he  given  up.  Women  are  now  desirous 
i)f  all  things,  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  maternity.  They  say  tliat  those  who 
have  infants  have  much  less  chance  to 
escape  when  the  soldiers  come  to  the 
town  than  if  they  have  none.  Such  ideas 
are  f(u'eign  and  unnatural  to  these  na¬ 
tives,  but  they  have  conic  and  it  is  to  l)e 
ftared  that  they  have  come  lo  stay." 

Rev.  Herbert  W.  Kirby.  M.  D.,  a 
mi.ssionary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  writing  from  Lu- 
kiinga.  I\Iay  ii,  1904,  says: 

"The  population  is  decreasing  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty  years  has  decreased 
very  rapidly,  due  to  ( i )  Fighting  with 
the  State,  especially  on  the  Upper  Congo, 
(i)  Hardships  of  the  old  carax’an  days, 
the  caravan  road  being  lined  with  skele¬ 
tons.  For  this  reason  Lukunga  has  three 
women  for  every  man.  (3)  State  injus¬ 
tice  and  cruelty,  which  caused  people  to 
Ik-e  to  other  territory;  others  to  hide  in 
the  bush,  wliere  exposure  and  lack  of  food 
scon  killed  them.  (4)  Sleeping  sickness. 
(5)  Our  Christians  hasten  to  buy  a  few 
cast-off  European  clothes,  will  dress 
warmly  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
wear  almost  nothing  during  the  cliilly 
nights.  Hence,  high  death  rate,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  other  chest  diseases.  (6) 
Forced  labor,  causing  the  people  to  neg- 
g'lect  their  gardens. 

"State  cruelties  are  facts.  The  B.  IM. 
S.  steamer  coming  down  on  her  last  trip 
called  at  a  \-illage,  where  on  the  trip  pre¬ 
vious  they  had  seen  the  State  soldiers 
shooting  down  the  people.  They  found 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  had  been 
killed.  Tlie  bodies  of  the  slain  were  cut 
up  and  put  into  baskets — food  for  the 
State  employees.  This  in  the  presence 
of  the  white  officers,  and,  I  believe,  that 
the  soldiers  had  not  even  been  sent  to 
tliat  village.  The  further  away  from 
publicity  the  greater  the  atrocities.  I 
liave  heard  much,  I  could  tell  much,  but 
you  know  enough — a  white  officer  forc¬ 
ing  a  native  to  drink  from  the  water- 
closet  ;  shooting  down  handcuffed  men ; 
ilie  employing  of  fierce  cannibal  soldiers 
that  terrorize  the  people ;  shooting  down 
twenty  men  to  pay  for  a  lost  dog." 

Ill  a  letter  from  Baringa,  dated 
May  30,  ic)04,  Rev.  John  FI.  Harris, 
a  missionary  of  the  Congo  Balolo 
Mission,  contains  the  following  ])as- 
sage  describing  actual  methods  of 
getting  rubber  under  conditions  that 
are  defined  by  the  Congo  autliorities 
as  coming  within  tlie  regulations  of 
tlie  Berlin  Conference  providing  for 
freedom  of  trade  in  the  Congo  \’al- 
Icy : 

"I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  rubber  is 
collected.  By  some  secret  process  a 
company  of  magnates  in  Europe  appar¬ 
ently  buy  a  tract  of  country  out  here,  in- 
cliufing  the  people.  (I  understand  W'hat 
are  called  the  ‘.Abir  peojile'  number 
about  2.ooo,(X)0. )  These  magnates  choose 
a  director  and  agents  in  Africa.  The 
agents  have  districts  assigned  lo  them  to 
rule,  and  to  get  in  all  the  rubber  they 
can. 

“The  agent  is  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition:  these  he  gives  to  a  number 
of  men  whom  he  ‘calls’  for  the  purpose. 
These  men  arc  named  ‘sentries.’  and  are 
placed  in  the  towns  in  the  numbers  of 
tw'O  to  ten  according  to  the  size  Of  the 
town. 

‘‘The.se  sentries,  in  their  turn,  quarter 
themselves  upon  the  chiefs — in  itself  a 
considerable  hardship,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  sentries  are  little 
despots  and  have  a  considerable  retinue 
of  ‘boys’  and  wive.s,  all  living  upon  the 
chief.  For  the  use  of  the  sentries  wo¬ 
men,  food  and  sundries  ’mist  be  supplied; 


the  women  must  be  of  the  finest  type  and 
the  food  of  the  best  (itiality.  Added  lo 
tills  there  are  constant  acts  of  blackmail¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  the  .sentries  are  simply 
‘terrors’  lo  the  poor  people,  who  know 
that  their  refusal  to  supply  them,  or  even 
one  of  their  ‘boys,’  with  wh^l  they  ask 
v\ill  i)robal)ly  mean  death.  A  case  in 
point  is  that  of  Bongwalanga  and  their 
daughter,  Lofinda,  both  of  whose  heads 
were  cut  off  for  refusing  to  give  Hula 
all  the  fish  he  asked  for.  Every  fortnight 
these  sentries  collect  the  rubber  and 
accompany  a  number  of  the  people  to 
the  nearest  post,  and  carefully  watch  the 
people  lest  they  tell  tales  to  the  white 
man,  who,  I  may  say  from  experience,  is 
never  very  anxious  to  listen,  and  if  he 
does  so  has  to  hear  a  palaver  through 
ail  interpreter,  who  is  probably  ‘in’  with 
the  sentries,” 

"It^  has  Ijcen  sometimes  argued  that 
the  State  official  sanctions  the  quantity 
of  rubber.  He  may  do  so  in  his  half- 
yearly  vi.sits,  which  are  of  only  a  few 
hours’  (luralioii,  but  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bring  in 
tile  rubber  lieyond  what  tlie  'company's' 
agent  likes  to  tell  him,  and,  moreover, 
c\cry  agent,  when  sent  to  the  ‘post’  is 
ordered  to  increase  the  quantity.  In  a 
word,  the  poor  people  are  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  so-called  ‘Irad- 
iiig-companies,’  who  can  do  just  as  they 
like  with  them.  Law  is  not  operative 
liere,  and  if  wc  sometimes  quote  law  to 
jjrove  .some  action  illegal  we  are  laughecl 
at,  as  I  was  on  .April  23  last,  and  told, 
‘What  is  State  law  to  me?  I  am  sent  to 
gel  plenty  of  rubber,  not  to  carry  out 
law.'  Can  you  wonder  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  wretched  sentries  take 
their  cue  from  their  masters  and  rule 
the  country  according  to  their  standard 
of  right,  which  is  to  become  despots,  to 
errich  themselves  by  tyranny  and  black¬ 
mail,  and  at  the  same  time  to  live  in 
unparalleled  luxury,  while  at  their  very 
names  even  the  chief  of  a  town  trembles. 

"In  what  does  the  Congo  State  ‘Gov- 
ernincnt  differ  from  slavery?  Honestly, 

1  do  not  know.” 

The  following  excerpts  from  a 
letter  of  ^Ir.  E.  Stannard,  of  the 
Congo  Balolo  Mission  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  that  society,  indicate  that 
cannibalism  is  not  yet  extinct  among 
tlie  State  police  force: 

"On  Sunday  morning.  May  15,  just 
after  8  o'clock,  I  liad  gone  across  to  Mr. 
Harris's  house,  and  we  were  just  going 
to  commence  morning  worship  when  two 
boys  rushed  lireathlessly  in  and  said  that 
.some  sentries  had  killed  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  two  men  had  gone  by  to  tell 
tlie  rubber  wliite  men.  and  that  they  also 
had  some  hands  to  show  him  in  case  he 
did  not  believe  them.  .  .  . 

"Shortly  afterwards  the  two  men  came 
aiong  the  path  and  we  heard  the  boys 
calling  to  them  to  come  and  show  us; 
but  they  seemed  afraid,  and  so  we  went 
out  quickly  and  overtook  them  and  asked 
them  where  the  hands  were.  Thereupon 
one  of  them  opened  a  parcel  of  leaves 
and  showed  us  the  hand  and  foot  of  a 
small  child,  who  could  not  liave  been 
more  than  five  years  old.  They  were 
fresh  and  clean  cut.  It  was  an  awful 
sight,  and  even  now  as  I  write  I  can 
feel  the  shudder  and  horror  that  came 
over  me  as  we  looked  at  them  and  saw 
the  agonized  look  of  the  poor  fellow, 
who  seemed  dazed  with  grief,  and  said 
they  were  the  hand  and  foot  of  his  little 
girl.  I  can  never  forget  the  sight  of  that 
horror-stricken  father.  We  asked  them 
tr-  come  into  the  house  and  tell  us  about 
the  affair,  which  they  did  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  story  they  told  us: 

"  ‘The  father  of  the  little  girl  said  his 
name  was  Nsala,  and  he  was  a  native  of 
Wala.  which  is  a  section  of  the  Nsongo 
district  and  connected  with  Lifinda,  the 
outpost  of  Baringa.  On  the  previous 
day,  although  it  was  three  days  before 
lliey  were  due  to  take  in  the  rubber,  fif¬ 
teen  sentries  came  from  Lifinda,  all  ex¬ 
cept  two  being  armed  with  Albini  rifles, 
and  they  were  accompanied  by  followers. 
They  began  making  prisoners  and  shoot¬ 
ing,  and_  killed  Bongingangoa,  his  wife; 
Boali.  his  little  daughter  of  about  five 
years  of  age,  and  Esanga,  a  boy  of  about 
ten  years.  These  they  at  once  cut  up  and 
afterwards  cooked  in  pots,  putting  in 
salt  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
and  then  ate  them. 

"  ‘They  also  shot  three  other  people 
who,  although  wounded,  managed  to  run 
into  the  forest.’  ” 


"On  Thursday,  May  19,  at  micldav.  Mr. 
Harris  returned  from  Jikau,  and  we 
hoped  that  these  horrors  were  at  an  end, 
anyway  for  a  time.  Unfortunately  such 
was  not  the  case,  for  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  about  4.30.  while  I  was  with  Mr. 
Harris,  three  men  came  up  to  us  with 
a  small  bundle  and  opening  it  said, 
Look!  This  is  the  hand  of  Lingomo,  and 
this  is  the  hand  of  Bolengo.  We  couldn't 
Iring  the  hand  of  Balengola,  as  they 
have  eaten  the  whole  of  her  body.’  I 
recognized  two  of  the  men  as  Bompenju 
and  Lofiko,  wlio  had  come  to  us  on  the 
previous  Tuesday.  We  said.  ‘What,  have 
they  killed  some  more?’  ‘Yes.’  they  re- 
pdicd.  ‘three  more,  one  of  whom  they 
have  eaten.'  ‘White  men,’  they  went  on, 
‘What  are  we  to  do?  They  are  finishing 
11.“^  all  off.  While  we  came  here  three 
days  ago  they  killed  a  man,  a  boy  and  a 
woman.’  Mrs.  Harris  took  a  photo  of 
the  men  with  the  hands.” 
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lere  is  a  rich  spiritual  truth  to  be  gleaned  from  this 
|1  incident  in  the  pastoral  of  “Ruth.”  Just  as  the 
heart  of  Boaz  commanded  his  men  to  let  fall  the 
t  for  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  maiden,  so  God  is 
I  let  fall  His  blessings  for  those  who  are  diligent  in 
lis  will.  No  true  workman  works  in  vain.  Some- 
Itbe  heat  of  the  long  day  a  Christian  pastor  is  tempt- 
^couragement.  He  sees  but  few  results.  But  pres- 
Id  lets  fall  a  handful  of  golden  stalks  to  cheer  his 
lome  souls  are  converted.  Some  fallow-ground 
pegiu  to  show  signs  of  a  crop.  His  prayer  meetings 
Igive  token  of  a  revival.  Perhaps  a  project  that  lay 
B*  is  taken  np  by  willing  hands  and  open 

lOr  it  may  be  that  the  conscientious  toiler  gets  a 
Is  blessing  into  his  own  soul;  a  new  maifestation  of 
B  his  personal  guest  and  comforter;  a  new  incoming 
ply  Spirit.  Our  heavenly  Father  knoweth  both  what 
r  and  when  to  bestow.  There  are  thousands  of  pas- 
ISunday  school  workers  who,  after  their  summer  va- 
»re  just  entering  on  a  new  season  of  gleaning.  Let 
■uem  the  inspiring  hint  that  just  at  the  right  time 
Ife  right  way  the  Master  of  the  field  will  let  fall  the 
'  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing.  In  “due  season” 
llways  means  God’s  time,  and  not  ours)  ye  shall 
Be  precious  blessing.  It  may  not  come  in  the  way 
If  or  or  be  of  just  the  kind  you  expected;  but  it  will 
Basket.  You  and  I  do  not  serve  a  stingy  Master, 
l-.ideut  in  Boaz’s  barley  field  was  a  beautiful  appli- 
f  Bible  study.  Too  many  Christians  never  practice 
J  gleaning  of  the  inspired  Word.  In  fact,  to  such 
/readers  a  large  and  precious  portion  of  the  Word 
fterly  an  unknown  territory  as  the  headwaters  of  the 
They  never  search  the  Scriptures.  But  when  we  pa- 
fgo  through  the  wonderful  domain  of  truth  with  open 
lit  down  humbly  to  seek  for  the  hidden  treasures,  oh! 
^handfuls  of  fresh  promises  and  fertile  suggestions  and 
jellous  teachings  are  dropped  in  our  path.  We  pick  up 
never  dreamed  of  in  many  an  out-of-the-way-passage, 
e  historical  incident,  or  some  neglected  verse  of  proph- 
I  or  some  dry  chapter  about  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies, 
r find  a  whole  sheaf  of  divine  teaching.  God  never  put 
i  page  in  His  book  without  a  purpose.  There  is  more  than 
Bushel  of  barley  in  tlie  Book  of  Leviticus.  Many  pei’sons 
Bs  by  this  portion  of  the  Word  as  a  mere  upholstery  shop 
J  priestly  robes  and  Jewish  ritualities.  But  to  him  who 
|i  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit  the  book  is  full  of  most 
Jh  and  rare  instriictiveiiess.  It  typifies  the  Christian  life 
■ist  wonderfully.  Even  the  long  catalogue  of  names  in  the 
Biith  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles  furnishes  a 
Ixt  for  a  capital  sermon  in  the  single  name  of  “Jabez,”  the 
Bild  of  sorrow,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  man  of  many  virtues. 
■  once  heard  Mr.  Moody  talk  for  half  an  hour  to  a  mission 
fhool,  and  the  children  were  delighted.  But  he  picked  up 
lis  handful  of  fresh  truth  in  the  fence  corners  of  a  chapter 
I  the  Proverbs.  It  was  a  talk  about  the  ant,  the  spider, 
le  coney  and  the  locust.  Happy  is  that  Sunday  school 
■ass  and  happy  is  that  congregation  whose  teacher  under- 
tands  where  to  find  the  handfuls  of  fresh  tinth  in  God’s 
Beat  field.  He  always  lets  fall  such  handfuls  to  the  patient, 
layerful  gleaner. 

^n  every  field  wliich  Providence  opens  up  to  us  there  is 
tcious  grain  to  reward  our  gleaning.  Some  of  my  readers 
••  even  now  be  treading  a  field  over  which  the  sharp  sickle 
lj>dversity  has  passed  with  keen  and  cutting  afflictions. 
Ir  hopes  have  been  laid  low.  Has  that  stubble-field  no- 
ig  left  for  you  but  the  thorns  of  discontent  and  the  bram- 
^  of  unbelief?  Will  you  be  so  blind  and  foolish  as  to 
J;  your  fingers  with  Satan’s  briers'?  My  afflicted  friend, 

■  God  of  love  will  let  fall  some  precious  handfuls  of  com- 
l  if  you  will  only  search  for  them  with  the  eye  of  patient 
liility.  In  fact,  there  are  scores  of  golden  passages  in 
Vs  Word  that  were  only  intended  for  such  as  thee.  They 
I  as  truly  designed  for  thee  as  in  the  letter  left  by  the 
Btman  with  thy  name  on  the  envelope.  These  passages  of 
bifort  are  Christ’s  love  letters  to  thee.  Never  wouldst 
|,)U  have  received  them  if  thou  hadst  not  gone  through  the 
^wn  field  of  bitter  disajipointment  or  bereavement.  Here 
lone  handful  of  consolation  let  fall  for  thy  gleaning:  “My 
face  is  sufficient  for  thee.”  “As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy 
irength  be.”  “I  will  be  with  thee  in  trouble,  and  will  de- 
k’er  thee.”  “All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
Jho  love  God.”  “They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in 

py.  ”  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh 
“  the  morning.”  Here  are  but  specimens  of  the  treasures 
f  strength  and  comfort  which  God  droppeth  in  the  path  of 
[is  chastisements,  for  his  own  to  gather  up.  In  the  closing 
erse  of  the  ninety-first  Psalm  is  a  whole  handful  of  Divine 
romises,  as  sweet  as  honey  and  the  honeycomb. 

I  What  graces,  too,  are  to  be  gathered  in  those  Stubblefields 


of  affliction !  Abraham  found  there  the  noble  commenda¬ 
tion  that  he  was  “the  friend  of  God.”  Daniel  won  his 
crown  there.  Job  came  out  of  that  field,  which  the  scythe 
had  apparently  swept  clean,  with  a  whole  armful  of  spii'itu- 
al  blessings.  Paul  never  would  have  been  the  man  that  he 
was  if  the  first  crop  of  his  selfish  aims  and  ambitions  had 
not  been  cut  away.  Then  he  turned  gleaner  for  the  Lord, 
and  went  home  to  heaven  more  richly  laden  than  Ruth  came 
home  from  the  barley  field.  To  every  one  of  us  the  Mas¬ 
ter  appointeth  his  or  her  field  of  toil  or  trial.  He  hath  the 
handful  for  each,  if  we  have  but  the  faith  to  look  for  it. 
At  the  final  hour  of  judgment  the  question  to  each  of  us  will 
be:  “Where  hast  thou  gleaned  today?” 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CONGO  ATROCITIES. 


By  Rev.  S.  H.  Chester,  D.  D. 


Some  time  last  year,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Sovereign 
of  the  Congo  Independent  State,  sent  out  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  to  investigate  the  charges  of  cmelty  and  oppression 
toward  natives  which  have  been  published  to  the  world  by 
rnissiouaries  and  travelers,  and  especially  by  Consul  Roger 
Casement,  the  accredited  representative  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  Congo. 

The  Commission  was  composed  exclusively  of  Belgians, 
and  being  appointed  by  the  King,  of  course  did  not  contain 
any  member  whom  he  would  not  be  willing  to  trust  to  deal 
fairly  and  justly  by  the  Government.  The  constitution  of 
the  Commission  wms  criticized  by  the  Congo  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  was  naturally  expected  that  the  Commission 
would  put  the  best  interpretation  possible  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Congo  officials  against  whom  the  charges  were  made. 

The  Commission  returned  to  Belgium  about  the  end  of 
March,  having  conducted  the  inquiry  in  such  a  way  that 
Hon.  E.  D.  Morel,  Secretary  of  the  Congo  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  hearing  given  by  it  to 
the  testimony  of  missionaries  and  others  had  been  fair  and 
impartial.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  letters  received  from 
some  of  our  own  correspondents  in  Africa. 

Although  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  return  of  the 
Commission  to  Belgium,  its  report  has  not  yet  been  given  to 
the  public.  For  what  reason  the  publication  of  it  is  delayed 
we  are  unable  to  surmise,  and  no  explanation  of  the  delay 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  public,  which  has  been  anxiously 
awaiting  its  appearance.  The  Congo  Reform  Association, 
however,  has  secured  from  most  of  the  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Commission  a  statement  of  their  testi¬ 
mony,  and  has  published  it  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  which 
can  be  had  upon  application  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Branch  of  the  Association,  Tremont  Building,  Bos¬ 
ton.  No  one  can  read  this  pamphlet  without  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  statements  contained  in  Consul  Casement’s 
report,  and  the  charges  made  by  missionaries  and  others 
which  were  the  subject  of  investigation,  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  and  amply  sustained. 

It  is  a  little  sin;^lar  that  a  person  so  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  things  of  this  world  and  so  little  concerned  about  the 
hereafter  as  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  demonstrated  him¬ 
self  to  be  by  his  proceedings  in  Africa,  should  care  anything 
at  all  for  the  difference  between  Christian  missions  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  Protestants  and  as  conducted  by  the  Romish 
Church.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  friend 
of  the  Romish  missions  in  his  African  domain,  and  by  his 
favors  to  them  has  been  able  to  enlist  among  his  champions 
no  less  a  dignitai-y  of  the  Romish  Church  than  Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

With  reference  to  our  Protestant  Missions,  a  recent  letter 
from  one  of  our  missionaries  at  Luebo  says:  “At  present 
there  is  a  decided  attempt  being  made  to  crush  us.  Spies 
are  all  around  us,  and  everything  we  do  is  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny.”  He  states  that,  at  Ibanj,  which  is  forty 
miles  from  any  State  post,  Mr.  Edmiston,  who  is  in  charge 
of  our  Station  there,  is  required  to  keep  order,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  forbidden  to  use  any  effective  means  to  that 
end.  He  says  that,  when  there  is  any  suspicion  resting  on 
the  Mission  in  regard  to  any  matter,  the  way  the  State 
proceeds  to  deal  with  it  is  that  the  State  officer  takes  one 
terrified  native  all  alone  to  an  inner  room,  and  there  secures 
and  writes  down  his  testimony.  A  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  Missionai-y  to  hear  testimony  taken  in  this  way  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  contrary  to  law.  The  State  officer  replied 
to  such  a  demand  by  saying:  “No  one  must  know  what 
I  write  save  the  judge  at  Lusambo,  where  an  open  trial 
will  be  held.”  Our  correspondent  very  well  remarks  that 
no  native  would  dare  give  evidence  in  an  open  tribunal  con¬ 
trary  to  what  he  had  agreed  upon  in  secret  with  the  first 
questioner.  .In  this  way  it  is  not  impossible  that  before 
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loni'  our  Mission,  of  which  of  course  the  State  would  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  on  account  of  what  has  been  done  by  some 
of  our  missionaries  in  bringing  to  light  the  real  state  of 
thino-s  on  the  Congo,  may  find  itself  actually  subjected  to 
legal  proceeding's  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  Con¬ 
go  Independent  State.  «  ■ 

Of  course,  the  one  remedy  for  the  condition  of  affiairs 
existing  in  Africa  is  publicity,  and  this  remedy  is  being 
very  rapidly  and  very  effectively  applied  through  the  agency 
of  the  Congo  Reform  Association. 

We  are  hoping  that,  at  the  opening  of  Con^-ess  in  De¬ 
cember,  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  representatives  of  our 
Committee,  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and  the 
Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  will  be  reported  on 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  discussed  in 
the  Senate.  If  the  venerable  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama 
lives  and  keeps  his  health  until  that  time,  we  expect  to  hear 
from  him  in  a  public  statement  that  will  enlighten  the 
American  people  on  the  snbject  of  conditions  in  Africa,  and 
that  will  help  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  this  country 
that  will  demand  some  effective  interiiositiou  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  common  with  the  other  governments  which  were 
responsible  for  creating  the  Congo  Independent  State,  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  regime  which  has  been  so  great  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  those  who  established  it,  and  which  has  been 
worked  simply  for  the  enrichment  of  the  ruler  placed  over 
the  Congo  Independent  State,  at  the  cost  of  the  liberty 
and  lives  of  his  unhappy  subjects. 

[Mark  Twain  has  just  written  “King  Leopold  s  Solilo¬ 
quy,”  the  P.  R.  Warren  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  25  cents,  paper. 
The'  book  is  interspersed  with  quotations  from  statements 
by  Rev.  W.  M.  Morrison,  Rev.  E.  A.  Scrivener,  Mr.  Case¬ 
ment,  Rev.  W.  H.  Sheppard,  and  others,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  author’s  pungent  satire  may  accomplish  something 
for  the  betterment  of  the  natives  where  impassioned  appeal 
has  failed. — Eds.] 

A  MODERN  SAVONAROLA. 

By  Rev.  Marion  E.  Melvin. 


Among  the  most  lasting  impressions  made  upon  the  writer 
during  the  recent  Bible  Conference  at  Winona  Lake  was 
that  made  by  a  Catholic  priest.  A  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  a  Bible  Conference?  Exactly.  But 
that  particular  priest  is  a  modern  Savonarola  in  that  he 
is  at  least  attempting  to  reform  his  church,  and  his  -foiee 
is  no  whisper.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  being  heard  from 
center  to  circumference  and  is  Stirling  the  church  as  it  has 
not  been  stirred  since  the  days  of  Luther.  For  the  benen 
of  those  that  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  movement  re¬ 
ferred  to  1  will  briefly  detail  it.  It  is  Rev.  Jeremiah  J. 
Crowley,'  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  for  seven  veal's  a  citizen 
of  this  country  and  a  priest  in  Illinois.  Having  become 
convinced  of  the  corruption  of  the  priesthood  and  of  ™e 
efforts  of  Rome  through  them  to  get  control  of  the  school 
system  of  the  United  States,  he  has  begun  to  attack  the 
Parochial  School  system,  and  of  course  the  priesthood,  seek 
ing  to  arouse  the  American  people  to  a  sense  of  their  dan¬ 
ger  His  effort  has  taken  tangible  shape  in  a  book  called 
“  The  Parochial  School,  A  Curse  to  the  Church,  A  Menace 
to  the  Nation.”  It  can  be  had  from  any  of  the  publishing 
houses  of  our  churches  for  one  dollar. 

To  any  one  even  familiar  with  the  rottenness  of  the 
priesthood  tliis  will  be  a  revelation,  and  the  writer  con¬ 
fesses  that  some  of  the  details  of  his  exposures  are  shock- 
iiio-  to  the  more  delicate  moral  sensibilities.  But  it  must 
be" remembered  that  the  treatment  of  no  cancer  is  plea^nt. 

He  addressed  several  hundred  ministers  during  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  on  being  asked  why,  he  was  not  excommuni¬ 
cated  replied:  “They  are  afraid  of  free  America,  because 
they  ’realize  that  while  the  American  people  are  slow  to 
move,  when  aroused  they  move  with  a  vengeance,  iliey 
know  that  my  excommunication  would  arouse  the  Arnerican 
neople.”  He  has  been  driven  from  his  hotel  in  Chicago 
becLse  it  was  threatened  with  a  boycott.  Tlmre  is  not  a 
respectable  hotel  in  that  city  open  to  him.  He  has  been 
shadowed  for  months  by  detectives,  seeking  to  entrap  him 
for  the  enemy.  No  news  stand  in  Chicago  dares  sell  his 
book  and  face  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Church.  More 
than  one  attempt  has  been  made  upon  liis  life,  and  in  tact 
they  have  done  about  all  that  they  could  do  to  stoP 
but  they  have  failed.  By  one  priest  he  was  offered  *o0,00U 
not  to  disclose  evidence  on  him,  who  since  has  become  a 
fugitive.  But  let  the  author  speak  for  himself.  Speaking 
of  the  effort  to  destroy  the  public  school,  he  says; 

“Catholic  priests  and  prelates  are  determined  to  destroy 
the  public  school  •  *  •  the  Catholic  hierarchy  has  in 


view  the  selfish  interests  of  the  priests  and^  prelates 
the  true  welfare  of  the  church  or  state, 
clerical  bfistility  toward  the  public  school  is  a  la, 
which  the  American  people  will  be  forced  to  ^al 
or  later — the  sooner  the  better.  The  Dec 

of  Independence  asserts  human  equality;  Kome  a 
It  ffuavantees  freedom  of  the  conscience,  freedom  <> 
and  freedom  of  the  press;  Rome  repudiates  them, 
parochial  school  teaches  Americanisms  it  is  false 
if  it  teaches  Vaticanisms  it  is  false  to  America. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  notorious  that  the  product 
parochial  school  is  more  commonly  found  among  tl, 
inal  classes  than  the  product  of  any  other  system 
cation.  Yes,  to  my  shame  as  a  Catholic,  I  say  it, 
centage  of  Catholics  among  criminals^ is  greater  tl 
of  any  other  form  of  religious  belief.” 

And  then,  as  a  sample  of  what  he  has  to  sa; 
principals  of  these  schools,  who  are  always  pries 

to  this:  •  3  xu  1 

‘‘From  the  data  which  I  have  received,  the  h: 

St.  Louis,  during  the  great  fair,  received  a  gre5 
centaa'e  of  patronage  from  Catholic  parochial  sch(| 
cipals'  and  assistant  principals  than  from  the  male 
of  any  other  vocation,  occupation  or  profession,  l 
And  some  of  these  unworthy  principals  ai-e  the 
advisers  of  prominent  female  academies  or  convei 
to  which  Protestant  girls  are  sent.  *  Oi. 

most  prominent  Archbishops  in  America  _  is 
property,  which  to  his  own  knowledge  is  used  1 
halls  and  brothels;  *  *  *  he  receives  an  el 

rental  because  of  the  immunity  they  enjoy  from  u 
interference  through  the  political  pull  of  their  eccle 

landlord.”  ,  .  ,  i.,  u' 

I  might  quote  at  length,  but  this  will  sho-w  the  ch: 
of  his  exposure.  I  will  add  that  he  has  collected  e' 
on  many  single  individuals  of  high  standing  m  the 
and  whom  he  exposes  with  a  fearless  pen. 

Speaking  of  corruption  in  general,  he  says: 

“Catholic  ecclesiastical  corruption  ramparts  itself  in 
ignorance  of  the  people,  gathers  strength  from  the  apj 
of  its  opponents,  and  bears  with  equanimity  the  fierce  att* 
of  to-day,  in  full  confidence,  born  of  experience,  that  1 
evening  will  end  the  struggle,  and  the  morrow  bring  iorg 
fulness.  •  *  *  There  is  but  one  weapon  which  will 

stroy  ecclesiastical  corruption  and  that  is  TRUTH.  T. 
is  but  one  way  this  can  be  wielded  and  that  is  by  PU 
LI  CITY  I  purpose  to  lay  bare  to  the  people  of  Anien^ 
the  inner  workings  of  the  ecclesiastical  rings  and  lobbic 
•  •  *  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  seriousness  of  the  poi 

tion  I  take.  I  know  full  well  the  power,  financial,  soen 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  I  oppose.  But  I  know  some  otff, 
things.  I  know  that  God  lives.  I  know  that  tins  is  not  tl 
first  time  in  human  history  that  a  lone  man,  relying  upc 
the  blessing  of  God  and  the  approbation  of  decemt^  mei 
has  assaulted  intrenched  iniquity  and  overthrown  it. 

I  have  quoted  all  this  at  length  with  - only  one  punios 
and  that  is  to  stimulate  evei-y  reader  to  buy  the  book  f 
this  man.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  voter, 
every  home,  and“  on  the  shelf  of  every  minister  in 
United  States.  It  is  sure  to  be  an  epoch-making  boi 
While  his  primary  object  is  to  punfy  his  own  church, 
he  is  helping  every  citizen  of  this  country,  and  it  is 
little  as  the  Protestant  can  do  to  help  spread  the  truth 
brings  If  the  people  of  this  coiinti-y  are  made  aeqiiain 
withUiese  facts,  it  will  mark  the  .beginning  of  the  end 
Rome’s  power  for  evil  here.  God  and  Truth  have  won 
against  heavier  odds  before. 

Port  Gibson.  Miss.  


upoil 


til 


Zhe  ©pen  (Bouct. 


the  commission  and  the  synod. 

Editor  Presbvterian  Standard : 

Dear  Sir:  '  In  your  issue  of  June  7th,  1905,  you  commel 
(,ii  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  matter  of  tJ 
complaint  against  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina  as  followl 
“We  note  that  the  Assembly  refused  to  approve  the  Mol 
utes  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod  on  the  point  raised  againl 
it  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Wells  and  others.  The  fact  is  that  til 
Synod  appointed  a  commission  to  hear  the  complaint,  anl 
tlien  would  have  reversed  the  decision  of  the  commission  il 
it  could  have  done  so.  The  old  Synod  is  pretty  generarll 
right  and  it  does  not  believe  that  it  has  to  be  reactionary  nl 
order  to  be  right  either.  With  apologies  to  the  Synod 

^  N^*,*we  would  ask  ,  how  does  the  Standard  know  thil 


THE  CONGO  CRIME 

AS  VIEWED  AT  A  MEETISG  IN  BRUSSELS, 

From  the  West  African  Mail,  Decembers,  1905. 


An  importaut  public  meeting,  held  under 
the  Belgian  branch  of  the  League  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.  was  held  in  Brussels  on  30th 
November.  1905.  M.  Eugene  Monseur, 
Profe.ssor  at  the  University  of  Brussels, 
presided.  He  was  supported,  amongst 
others,  by  M.  Emile  Vaiidervelde,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  and  leader  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Labor  Party;  M.  Georges  Lorand, 
Member  of  Parliament;  M.  Huysmans, 
an  important  Member  of  the  Liberal  wing 
of  the  Parliamentary  body;  M.  A.  J. 
Wauters.  Editor  of  the  Mouvem-ent  Geo- 
graphique  \  Professor  Pergameni  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cattier,  of  the  University.  Abbe 
Daens  wrote  supporting  the  meeting. 

In  a  letter  supporting  the  President,  M. 
A.  J.  Wauters  wrote  ; 

“  The  Report  establishes  the  unhappy 
truth  as  to  the  abuses  which  take  place  in 
the  Congo.  They  are  not  the  result  of  in¬ 
dividual  action  or  isolated  incidents,  but 
they  are  the  outcome  of  a  system  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  devised  by  the  Decree  of 

’21st  September,  1891 . 'This  policy 

is,  in  my  opinion,  destructive  to  all  pro¬ 
gressive  and  humanitarian  work  in  Tropi¬ 
cal  Africa.” 

M.  Pierre  Mille,  the  French  writer,  stu¬ 
dent  of  African  Affairs,  and  African  trav¬ 
eler,  in  a  letter  read  to  the  meeting  said  ; 

“It  is  only  by  an  independent  and  in¬ 
ternal  effort  that  Belgium  can  put  an  end 
to  the  ill-deeds  of  an  autocratic  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  has  handed  over  thirty 
million  human  beings  and  an  immense 
territory  to  the  cruel  rapacity  of  a  handful 
of  capitalists  led  by  a  pitiless  chief,  and 


initiated  a  system  of  exploitation  at  once 
criminal,  destructive  and  stupid.” 

M.  Emile  Vandervelde,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  said,  in  effect,  that  under  cover 
of  European  legislative  formulas  a  system 
of  slavery  had  been  established  in  the 
Congo.  As  long  as  complaints  against  the 
Congo  rtginie  were  confined  to  Belgium, 
the  administrators  of  the  Congo  State 
thought  they  could  ignore  them.  But  in 
England,  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  public  opinion  became  aroused. 
Consul  Casement’s  report  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  British  public  that 
the  British  Government  compelled  the 
Congo  State  to  send  out  a  Commisson  of 
Enquiry.  This  report  confirms  the  charg¬ 
es,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  set  up  an  a  priori  contention  that 
forced  labor  is  necessary,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  report  has  appeared  shorn  of  all  its 
evidence,  it  is  obviously  incomplete.  In 
burning  words  M.  Vandervelde  denounced 
the  practice  introduced  into  the  Congo  by 
the  Congolese  Administration,  taking  of 
women  hostages,  interminable  taxes, 
flogging,  massacre  expeditions,  etc.  Quot¬ 
ing  from  the  depositions  of  witnesses  as 
published  by  the  Congo  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  special  Belgian  edition,  and  in 
the  French  work  recently  published  by  M. 
Pierre  Mille  and  Mr.  Morel,  M.  Vander¬ 
velde  exclaimed : 

“These  crimes  have  been  committed 
systematically  by  thousands  to  procure 
enormous  revenues  for  the  shareholders 
of  the  A.  B.  I.  R.  and  the  Mongalla,  and 
especially  for  the  supreme  beneficiary  of 


this  abominable  system,  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Congo  State,  who  is  also  King  of  the 
Belgians.” 

"Who  gets  these  revenues?”  said  M. 
Vandervelde. 

‘‘The  Sovereign  and  his  financial  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  a  very  profitable  enterprise  it 
is  ...  .  We  are  told  that  Belgium  draws 
advantages  from  the  Congo.  Why,  her 
trade  with  the  Congo  is  smaller  than  her 
trade  with  Persia  or  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  !  And  what  of  our  moral  interests? 
There  are  among  the  adversaries  of  the 
Leopoldiau  system  partisans  of  and  oppo¬ 
nents  of  a  colonial  policy.  There  are 
amongst  them  those  who  do  not  wish  that 
Belgium  should  acquire  a  colony  devastat¬ 
ed  and  soaked  with  the  blood  of  thousands 
of  natives.  For  these  crimes  our  people 
are  themselves  not  responsible.  To  those 
who  speak  of  English  ambitions  I  would 
say  that  it  is  not  only  in  England  but  in 
France,  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany, 
that  protests  are  arising.  Is  Belgium 
alone  to  remain  indifferent?  If  the  Bel¬ 
gian  State  wishes  to  intervene  efficaciously 
in  this  matter,  it  can  not  only  -  imitate 
Italy,  who  has  just  forbidden  her  officers 
to  contract  service  with  the  Congo  State, 
but  also  decline  to  remunerate  its  own 
officers  who  are  recruited  to  enforce  the 
Leopoldiau  system.  Belgium,  co-signatory 
of  the  Act  of  Berlin,  would  honor  herself 
by  taking  the  lead  in  a  demand  for  inter¬ 
vention,  which  intervention  will  indubit¬ 
ably  be  brought  about  by  foreign  powers, 
if  we  do  nothing.” 

M.  Lorand  reminded  the  audience  that 
he  had  always  been  against  the  Congo  ad- 
adventure.  He  had  been  told  that  '  ‘  it  was 
you  and  your  friends  who  defeated  the 
annexation  project;  yet  it  was  good 
business." 

“Yes,”  remarked  M.  Lorand,  ‘‘good 
business  for  a  few  individuals  who  have 


acquired  scandalous  fortunes  out  of  the 
Congo.  Good  business  for  shady  stock¬ 
jobbers.  This  money  reeks  of  the  blood 
of  Negroes,  and  I  should  blush  to  possess 
a  fortune  derived  from  such  a  swamp  of 
blood  and  mud.  These  abuses  and  crimes 
are  the  result  of  an  autocratic  regime  .  .  . 
Our  national  honor  is  bound  up  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  Belgian  intervention  against 
the  Leopoldian  system.  Let  us  cut  all 
our  cables  with  the  Congo  Government; 
we  should  have  no  lot  or  part  with  that 
administration.  Let  us  cease  from  lending 
to  it  our  diplomatists,  our  magistrates,  our 
officers,  paid  according  to  the  amount  of 
rubber  they  collect.  The  world  must 
know  that  Belgian  public  opinion  repudi¬ 
ates  all  solidarity  with  the  barbarous 
methods  of  the  Congo  State.  Help  us  to 
free  ourselves  from  a  responsibility  w^hich 
is  too  heavy  for  us  in  the  sight  of  civilized 
Europe.”  (Loud  applause.) 

The  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Huys- 
mans,  seconded  by  M.  Royer; 

”  That  this  meeting  protests  against  all 
the  abuses  found  by  the  Commission  of 
Enquiry,  and  especially  against  the  forced 
labor  imposed  upon  the  natives  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  September,  1891,  a  system  which 
is  nothing  else  but  the  re-establishment  of 
serfdom  ; 

‘‘  That  it  protests  against  the  suppression 
of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission , 
which  alone  would  have  allowed  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  form  a  still  more  complete  opinion 
of  the  extent  of  the  abuses  resultant  from 
the  exploitation  by  the  Congo  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  vassal  companies  ; 

‘‘  That  it  demands  that  an  end  shall  be 
put  to  the  moral  link  which  unites  Belgium 
to  the  Congo  State ; 

‘‘That  it  demauds  that  Belgium  shall 
cease  to  lend  the  Congo  State  its  officers, 
magistrates,  diplomats  and  officials.” 


G.  Stanley  Hall,  PreaidenI 
WorceaUr,  Maas. 


■Birp-prpatbwitfl 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  New  York,  N.Y. 
John  IV.  Foster,  Washington,  D.C. 
iV.  J.  Nortben,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Booker  T.  IV as  hington,  T uskegee.Ala. 
IV.  H.  R  Faunct.  Pn.rfAi.ct,  A./. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  Boston,  Maas. 
Henry  V an  Dykt,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Lyman ^bbott,New  Kont,  N.Y. 
Daotd S.  Jordan,  Star\fora  Unit)..  Cal. 
Cyrus  Northrop,  Minneapolis.  Mint 


Robert  E.  Park.  Rec.  Secretary 
Hugh  P.  McCormick,  Cor.  Secretary 
John  Carr,  Treasurer 


Olongn  Inform  ABBoriatinn 

finom  5}n.  Tin  Srrmmit  Srmiilr 
Baston.  Mass. 


“The  AMOciation  seek*  inlemational  action  with  a  view  to  (u)l  disclosure  of  conditions  in  the  Congo 
State  and  authoritative  adjudication  of  the  issues  to  which  these  conditions  are  related.'' 


^rnrral  (Comntittfe  of  (0nr 
^unhrrd  Shifty 

^V.  IV.  Keen.  Chairman. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

iliiral  (Eammittrr  of  (foil' 
fprfitrf 

C.  Stanlev  Hall  BenJ.  F.  T rueblood 

Samuel  B.  Capen  Edwin  D.  Mead 
W.  E.  Huntington  Charles  F.  Dole 
Frederick  B.  ^llen  Fdw.H.  Clement 
Thomas  S.  Barbour  Robert  E.  Park 
John  p.  Got)  Herberts.  Johnson 

Coral  Sufiinraa  (fontmittrr 

Eera  H.  Sleoens  Edw.  M.  Hartwell 
Edward  S.  Capen  Thomas  Lacey 


Boston,  M.^ss.,  January  8,  1906. 


Dear  Sir  : 

In  sending  you  the  enclosed  pamphlet  we  have  a  very  dehnite  aim  and  one  enlisting  our  profound 
interest.  We  desire  your  help  where  the  help  of  every  man  and  woman  of  Christian  feeling  is  sorely 
needed.  You  have  known,  doubtless,  in  a  general  way  of  conditions  in  the  Congo  State.  The  pamphlet  and  the 
accompanying  leaflets  will  give  you  additional  information.  Our  Association,  constituted  as  you  will  see  of 
men  from  many  sections  of  the  country  who  have  been  deeply  moved  by  this  appalling  revelation,  is  seeking  one 
end,  —  promotion  of  international  action  with  a  view  to  deliverance  of  the  Congo  people  and  restoration  of  the 
State  to  the.purposes  for  which  it  was  set  apart  by  the  solemn  decision  of  an  international  assembly.  Plainly,  the 
time  for  decisive  action  has  come.  Three  memorials,  signed  by  representative  citizens,  await  consideration  by 
Congress.  Every  day’s  delay  means  the  prolonging  of  dreadful  abuse,s  and  the  destruction  of  perhaps  thousands 
of  lives.  Shall  there  not  be,  in  the  name  of  an  outraged  humanity,  an  uprising  of  our  people,  irrespective  of  party  or 
religious  connection,  in  the  demand  that  these  horrors  shall  cease  and  that  such  action  as  may  properly  be  taken 
by  our  government,  intimately  related  to  the  issue  from  the  outset,  shall  be  taken  now?  We  write  to  ask  your 
help,  as  a  Christian  pastor,  in  promoting  this  end  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  By  informing  your  people  and  the  community  in  general,  by  such  method  as  seems  to  you  most  fitting 
and  effective,  of  the  situation  in  the  Congo  State. 

(2)  By  conferring  with  circles  engaged  in  missionary  studies  (this  year,  relating  to  Africa),  with  young 
people’s  societies,  or  with  women’s  clubs  and  general  organizations  of  men  as  you  may  be  able  to  reach  these,  and 
cooperating  with  them  in  plans  for  effective  effort. 

(3)  By  arranging,  if  practicable,  for  local  meetings  in  behalf  of  this  vital  interest. 

(4)  By  promoting  the  drawing  up  of  local  petitions,  signed  ■personally  by  men  and  women,  and  sending 
these  to  congressmen  and  senators  repre.senting  your  district  and  state.  —  and  by  securing  signatures  of  voters 
to  the  enclo,sed  petition,  which  should  be  returned  to  our  headquarters  that  it  may  be  forwarded,  with  others 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  one  monster  petition  to  Congress. 

(5)  By  enlisting  members  of  your  congregation  in  support  of  our  work  as  members  of  our  Association. 
The  membership  fee  is  $1.00;  members  will  receive  the  literature  issued  by  the  Association.  General  subscriptions 
to  the  work  will  be  gratefully  welcomed. 

(6)  By  informing  us  of  some  trustworthy  person  who  will  act  as  agent,  in  your  congregation  and  among 
other  friends,  for  the  sale  of  the  pamphlet,  “  King  Leopold’s  Soliloquy.”  For  this  special  form  of  .sale  the  reduced 
price  of  fifteen  cents  a  copy  is  authorized.  The  pamphlets  will  be  delivered  to  these  helpers  at  twelve  cents  a  copy. 


The  above  requests,  as  you  will  have  observed,  relate  in  part  to  our  financial  need.  Our  Association 
as  but  one  sa  aned  officer,  .ts  corresponding  .secretary,  but  its  work  involves  large  e.vpenditure  for  wide 
distribution  of  literature  and  multiplied  forms  of  effort.  Already  a  considerable  debt  has  been  incurred  It 
^ou  e  deplorable  if  the  work  of  the  Association  were  to  be  interrupted  by  lack  of  funds.  This  work  is  wholly 

we^hai  r°d  sympathizing  with  its  aim.  It  is  apparent  that  the  effort  upon  which 

entered  must  be  followed  up  by  an  enlightened,  insistent  public  sentiment. until,  by  final  intLational 
action,  genuine  and  permanent  deliverance  shall  have  come  to  the  .cruelly  wronged  pe;pre  in  this  g^eat Te^ 
rffory  of  Africa.  Mould  any  funds  be  left  in  our  hands  when  this  end  is  accomplished,  they  will  be  given  to 

Association,  Wil  not  your  church,  or  some  society  connected  with  it,  be  responsible  for  at  least  two  memberships 
h  Association ,  We  shall  be  glad  to  include  churches  or  societies  as  well  as  individuals  in  the  roll  of  member- 

We  are  able  at  this  juncture  to  send  this  communication  to  only  a  fractional  number  of  the  pastors  of  the 
coun  ry.  For  this  reason  we  confidently  look  to  you  for  the  more  earnest  cooperation.  Please  ask  other  pas¬ 
tors  to  write  us  for  literature  similar  to  that  sent  to  you .  which,  upon  application,  will  be  furnished  them  without 

With  full  assurance  that  your  strong  cooperation  will  not  fail  to  be  given  in  this  effort  to  right  a  fearful 
ivrong  and  to  rescue  a  helpless  and  dying  people. 

By  authorization  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Conference, 


Hugh  P,  McCormick,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


The  Correction  Of  A 
Misunderstanding 


Secretary  Root’s  Letter 

as  been  in  some  quarters  a  misunderstanding  of 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root’s  letter  to  Congressman  Ed¬ 
win  Denby,  written  February  20,  1906.  By  some  it  has 
teen  regarded  as  a  final  dictum  that  The  United  States  cannot,  or 
'^'^tTeSt  will  not,  take  action  in  the  Congo  situation.  The  error  of 
so  regarding  it  is  easily  established,  however,  simply  by  quoting 
from  telegrams  which  passed  between  Secretary  Root  and  the 
Congo  Reform  Association,  March  8,  1906.  The  Association  s 
telegram,  sent  by  a  member  of  the  Local  Committee,  asked,  “Am 
I  right  in  saying  .  .  .  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
holding  that  the  case  is  closed,  or  as  declining  to  consider  further 
information  as  to  facts,  or  suggestions  of  action  along  other  lines? 
Secretary  Root’s  reply  read,  “Your  understanding,  stated  in  your 
telegram  of  to-day,  is  quite  correct.” 

But  a  careful  reading  of  Secretary  Root’s  letter  will  in  itself 
reveal  the  true  significance  of  that  letter.  It  is  not  a  dictum  that 
The  United  States  will  not  interven'^  —  it  could  not  be  this,  of 
course,  with  our  form  of  Government  —  nor  is  it  a  final  statement 
that  The  United  States  cannot  intervene.  It  is  rAther  an  expression 
regarding  certain  technicalities  of  the  case  in  international  law ; 
namely,  our  rights  under  the  Berlin  Act  of  1885,  the  Brussels  Act 
of  1 890,  and  our  treaty  with  the  Congo  Free  Stale  of  1892. 
And  even  in  so  far  as  it  passes  on  these  rights,  the  letter  is  not 
positive  in  tone;  it  goes  only  to  the  length  of  saying,  “If  IS  not 
dear  that  The  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  bring  about  such 
an  international  inquiry  and  adjudication.  ’ 

Since  the  letter  was  written  new  evidence  has  been  submitted 
to  Secretary  Root,  together  with  important  documents  bearing 
particularly  on  the  question  of  our  rights  under  the  Brussels  Act, 
which  are  known  to  be  receiving  the  most  serious  attention. 

But  this  is  the  vital  point the  letter  does  not  touch  at  all  on 


the  question  of  what  The  United  States  could  do  and  should  do 
even  without  any  technical  rights  of  intervention  under  the  Berlin 
Act,  the  Brussels  Act,  and  the  Treaty.  Could  The  United  States 
then  do  nothing  but  stand  by  as  a  helpless  spectator  of  the  Congo 
abuses  ?  Should  The  United  States  not  enter  a  protest  ? 

Four  years  ago,  Secretary  Hay  wrote  to  the  European  powers 
signatory  to  another  treaty  of  Berlin  —  protesting  against  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Jews  in  Rumania.  He  said  :  “This  government  can¬ 
not  be  a  tacit  party  to  such  an  international  wrong.  The  United 
States  may  not  authoritavely  appeal  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  but  it  does  earnestly  appeal  to  the  principles  con¬ 
tained  therein,  because  they  are  the  principles  of  international  law 
and  eternal  justice.** 

From  the  point  of  view  of  human  suffering,  the  Congo  situation 
IS  one  of  the  worst  instances  of  wholesale  oppression  and  abuse 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  From  the  point  of  view  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  the  '‘Congo  Free  State ’’  is  a  monster  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  live.  Therefore,  the  demand  for  Congo  reform 
strikes  deeper  than  technicalities  ;  it  appeals  to  the  “  principles  of 
international  justice,**  to  the  inviolable  rights  which  The  United 
States  has  simply  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  If  The 
United  States  has,  ready  made  and  at  hand,  some  effective  means 
of  approaching  the  Congo  situation,  well  and  good.  If  not,  then, 
as  the  Detroit  News  so  happily  puts  it,  this  situation  “  will  even¬ 
tually  appeal  to  those  higher  human  ideals  which  make  a  prece¬ 
dent  when  a  situation  is  presented  against  which  the  most  savage 
pessimism  has  never  thought  it  necessary  to  guard.’* 


From  The  Congo  News  Letter,  August  1906,  issued  by  the  Congo 
Reform  Association,  723  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


Directions 

For  Petitions  and  Resolutions 


pETITiONS  and  Resolutions  calling  upon  the  Government 
to  adopt  measures  designed  to  bring  about  a  reform  of 
the  present  situation  in  the  Congo  Free  State  should  be  sent  to: 


The  Senators  from  your  State 
The  Representative  of  your  District 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root 


President  Roosevelt 


Send  to  all  these  if  possible,  taking  copies  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  If  you  cannot  conveniently  send  to  all,  then  send  to  the 
one  who,  in  your  jvd^^menl.  will  give  the  appeal  most  earnest 
consideration.  Added  effect  will  be  secured  by  send¬ 
ing  personal  letters  at  the  same  time. 

Petitions  and  Resolutions  should  be  sent  directly,  not  through 
the  Congo  Reform  Association.  The  Association  will  con¬ 
sider  it  a  favor,  however,  to  be  informed. 

You  will  be  rendering  additional  assistance  to  the  Reform 
Movement  if  you  report  the  adopting  of  Petitions  and  Reso¬ 
lutions  to  the  Press. 

On  request  the  Congo  Reform  Association  will  furnish  sam¬ 
ple  forms  of  Petitions  and  Resolutions.  These  forms  may 
be  altered  to  suit  your  case.  Space  for  more  names  may  be 
got  by  pasting  on  extra  lengths  of  paper. 


CONGO  REFORM  ASSOCIATION 

723  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


Publications  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association 

Revised  to  Nov.  1,  1906 


Free  Leaflets 

The  Congo  Question :  A  Statement,  Supplement  to  King  Leopold’s  Soliloquy 

Press  Comments  on  King  Leopold’s  Soliloquy.  Conditions  in  the  Congo  State 

Picture  of  Mutilated  Natives.  Publications  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association 

Application  for  Membership.  The  United  States  and  the  Congo  State 

The  American  Churches  and  Congo  Reform 
List  of  Officers  and  National  Committee  of  the  Association 
Letter  Enumerating  Methods  of  Assisting  the  Reform  Movement 

Sent  Free  by  Special  Request 

Sample  Petition  Form,  with  Directions.  Sample  Resolutions  Form,  with  Directions 

Pamphlets 

Mark  Twain’s  King  Leopold’s  Soliloquy  $.25 

“  Mark  Twain  pays  his  respects  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  with  all 
thp  forc6  of  his  cHUStic  pon,  and  holds  him  up  to  tho  contempt  and  scorn 
of  Christendom  for  his  policy  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  l>’os?o».  Herald. 

The  Indictment  Against  the  Congo  Government  $.  1 0 

Gives  leading  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
some  of  the  testimony  laid  liefore  the  Commission,  and  a  review  of  the 
case  by  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P. 

The  Findings  of  King  Leopold’s  Commission  $.05 

Gives  the  same  extracts  as  above  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 

The  Memorial  to  Congress  of  April  19,  1904  $.05 

Presented  by  representatives  of  American  organizations  conducting 
missionary  work  in  the  Congo.  It  reviews  the  case  as  it  stood  at  that  datel 

The  Duty  of  the  U.  S.  Government  $  05 

The  latest  summary  of  the  situation  and  the  methods  of  remedy  by 
our  Government. 

The  Congo  News  Letter  $  05 

A  periodical  giving  the  latest  developments  of  the  Congo  situation. 

The  Treatment  of  Women  and  Children  In  the  Congo  $.05 

In  sending  for  any  or  all  of  the  Free  Leaflets  enclose  I  cent  for  postage.  If  you  do  not  wish  all  of 
the  Leaflets,  you  will  be  aiding  the  economy  of  the  Association  by  specifying  those  you  wish.  Of  the 
Pamphlets,  the  Soliloquy  and  the  Indictment  require  2  cents  postage  each,  the  others  I  cent  each.  On 
request  reduced  prices  will  be  quoted  for  large  orders  of  the  Pamphlets. 

Membership  in  the  Association,  lee  $1.00,  entitles  to  all  the  above  publications. 

'  Send  all  orders  to  the 

CONGO  REFORM  ASSOCIATION,  723  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  American  Churches  and 
Congo  Reform 

""PHE  attitude  which  individual  churches,  town,  city, 
district  and  state  church  organizations,  and  most 
of  the  national  church  associations,  have  taken  with 
reference  to  the  out.ages  in  the  Congo  Free  State  is 
clearly  expressed  in  the  following  Resolutions  of  the 
Inter  Church  Conference  on  Federation,  a  central 
church  association  comprising  nearly  thirty  separate 
denominations  representing  a  membership  of  over 
1  6,000,000  people,  and  thus  voicing  the  prevailing 
church  sentiment  of  The  United  States.  These  Reso¬ 
lutions,  though  adopted  in  November,  1905,  are  still 
adequate,  in  the  main,  to  the  situation.  They  could 
be  brought  fully  up-to-date  by  incorporating  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
appointed  under  pressure  by  King  Leopold  himself, 
issued  in  November,  1905,  has  placed  the  nature  of 
“  the  facts  of  the  situation  ”  in  the  region  of  certainty, 
and  that  what  is  demanded  now,  inasmuch  as  the  so- 
called  Reform  Decrees  promulgated  by  Leopold  in 
June,  1906,  are  uttedy  insufficient  and  apparently 
insincere,  is  an  International  Conference  to  adjudicate 
the  issues  to  which  these  “  facts  ’  have  given  rise. 

Resolutions  adopted  November,  1905,  by  the 
Inter-Church  Conference  on  Federation 

WHEREAS,  this  Inter-Church  Conference  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  appointed  by  different  denominations  comprising  a  vast 
majority  of  Christian  communions  in  America  recalls  that  profound 
satisfaction  awakened  twenty  years  ago  in  all  Christian  hearts  by 
the  announcement  that,  with  the  solemn  sanction  of  a  Congress  of 
Nations,  a  great  work  in  the  interests  of  humanity  had  been  entered 
upon  in  the  Congo  River  Basin  of  Africa  under  the  leadership  of 
King  Leopold  11,  of  Belgium, 

AND  WHEREAS,  in  some  way  contrary  to  the  original  pur¬ 
pose,  as  announced  to  the  world,  great  and  terrible  wrongs  have 
transpired  and  have  at  last  become  evident  beyond  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  civilized  world. 


RESOLVED 

(a)  That  we  earnestly  insist  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  the 
hnman  race  for  which  He  sacrificed  His  life,  that  nothing  less  than 
the  immediate,  thorough-going  and  permanent  righting  of  these  tra- 
rL\  ^  common  conscience  of  Christendom  ■ 

f bj  1  hat  we  urge  that  the  facts  of  the  existing  situation  should 
e  investigated  by  a  tnbunal  beyond  suspicion  of  partiality,  created 
by  the  powers  through  whose  action  the  Congo  State  has  its  being  : 
fc;  1  hat  m  view  of  the  prominent  part  borne  by  the  United 
states  m  the  recognition  of  the  Congo  State,  we  urge  that  our 
Ijovernment  should  take  action  for  the  promotion  of  this  Interna- 
tional  inquiry. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Sanford,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
permanent  F ederation  which  grew  out  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  has  stated,  in  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt, 
dated  September  25,  1906,  that  the  Conference 
empowered  a  standing  Executive  Committee  to  give 
practical  force  o  these  Reso  utions  in  any  way  which 
tnight  seem  wise,  and  that  this  Executive  Committee 
therefore  stands  ready  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  aid  the 
Movement  for  Congo  Reform. 


Issued  by  the  Congo  Reform  Association,  723  Tremoni  Temple.  Bos- 
ton  Massachusetts,  October  10.  1906. 


PAGe  40  MARK  TWAIN'S  KING  LEOPOLD'S  SOLILOQUY 

Mutilated  Congo  Natives 
A  Few  Survivors 


OVBH 


“  The  work  of  civilization,  as 
you  call  it,  is  an  enormous 
and  continual  butchery.” 

M.,  Lorand^  in  Belgian  Parliament 
July,  igoj 


AEBITRATOR  AND  lESSEB&ER  OP  PEACE 

'''Let  the  peace  of  Christ  arbitrate  m  your  hearts." — Col.  j  :  ij.  R.  V.  Mar. 
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No.  1 1 


LUMBWA  INDUSTRIAL  MISSION. 

KVaNGKAICAIv,  KOUCATlOiNAL,  MiJDlCAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

R,  HO i  CH K Director. 

Mui.e.,  c..n  be  stiu  care  Tik  mas  C.  PetU.  315  N.  Thiid  St.,  PI  ilad  a,  Pa. 

Lu.mbvva^  IjurnsiT  East  Apkica^  August  23,  1909. 
AlV  UtAU  P'RlliNUS: 

As  we  are  about  to  close  out  first  period  of  service 
aniongst  our  poor,  weak,  sinful  Lumbwa  charges  we 
are  remindetl  of  those  fine  stanzas  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough : 

“Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 

The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 
Comes  silent,  fiooding  in,  the  main. 


the  flesh,  but  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  avails  for  it  all. 

At  the  new  station  the  work  is  progressing  nicely. 
The  brethren  there  now  have  board  floors  in  their 
temporary  house,  which  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  damp  earth  floors.  These  boards  have  been  sawn 
by  natives  under  the  direction  of  Bro,  Anderson.  They 
have  a  nice  lot  of  bricks  ready  to  burn  for  a  fireplace 
also.  \\  ork  has  been  begun  on  the  dam,  which  will 
be  24  feet  high,  20  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  240  feet 
long.  With  all  this  industrial  work  the  spiritual  work 
is  not  relegated  to  the  background,  daily  services  being 
held,  with  the  result  that  several  of  their  boys  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  become  Christians,  though  they  have 
not  yet  made  a  public  confession  of  Christ. 

By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you  we  ourselves 
hope  to  be  in  the  homeland.  In  order  that  we  may  get 
back  to  our  work  as  quickly  as  possible  I  should  be 
glad  if  those  Friends  who  wish  a  visit  to  their  meetings 
would  communicate  with  me  at  once  at  No.  3504  Cedar 
Avenue,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Very  sincerely  3murs. 

Willis  R.  Hotchkiss. 


And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light, 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 

But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright.” 

The  time  seems  opportune  for  us  to  leave  now  rath¬ 
er  than  later,  for  I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
an  awakening  among  the  people.  The  few'  who  have 
made  the  good  confession  are  but  the  first-fruits  of 
a  great  harvest.  The  blessing  we  have  seen  is  but  the 
tin\'  rivulet  which  will  be  lost  in  the  shoreless  ocean  of 
blessing  ahead.  Since  I  last  wrote,  four  more  of  our 
young  men  have  started  on  the  Christian  life.  It  was 
a  great  day  for  us  when  these  four  joined  the  seven 
who  had  previously  taken  their  stand  for  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Only  one  of  the  four  had  expressed  any  definite 
desire  previously  to  become  a  Christian.  And  two  of 
them  we  would  have  said  were  ver_\-  unlikely  to  do  so, 
having  been  but  recentlx'  released  from  a  four  years 
term  in  prison  for  murder.  And  yet  when  the  way 
was  opened,  they  were  among  the  first  to  come  to  the 
platform  and  face  the  congregation  with  the  clear-out 
declaration  that  henceforth  they  were  done  with  the 
old  life  and  meant  to  follow  Jesus.  It  was  so  evidently 
of  the  Lord  that  we  could  but  bow  our  heads  before 
this  rebuke  to  our  weak  faith,  and  bless  the  Hand  that 
had  given  so  much  more  richly  than  we  expected  or 
deserved. 

But  this  is  ever  the  Divune  way ; — whom  we  would 
stone  and  cast  out  as  bevond  the  pale.  He  receives  and 
lifts  by  His  love  into  peace,  and  purity  and  power. 
These  lads  are  weak  with  the  inherited  weaknesses  of 
centuries  of  idleness  and  the  shameful  indulgence  of 


Kimugu  River*  August  23,  1909. 

Lumbwa  Industrial  Alission. 

Dear  Friends  : 

Sing  unto  Him,  sing  psalms  unto  Him. 

Talk  \'e  of  all  His  wondrous  work. 

Declare  His  glory  among  the  heathen ; 

His  marvelous  work  among  all  nations. 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ; 

For  He  is  good  ;  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever. 

As  we  begin  to  see  what  effect  this  Gospel  has  upon 
the  lives  of  the  people,  we  can  say  with  David,  the 
Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us  whereof  we  are 
glad.  A  few  days  ago  I  went  down  to  the  Lumbwa 
Mission  to  see  the  class  of  inquirers.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  them  pray  and  sing.  Five  tribes  were 
represented ;  out  of  twenty-three  present  nineteen 
prayed  and  eight  of  them  were  chiefs'  sons.  They 
asked  Mr.  Hotchkiss  to  bring  out  more  school  teach¬ 
ers  to  teach  the  Lumbwa.  Let  me  ask  you  who  are 
interested  in  this  work  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  har¬ 
vest  to  prepare  a  band  of  workers  to  come  out  with 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  when  he  returns.  Another  week  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hotchkiss  will  be  off  for  America.  We 
will  miss  them  much  out  here ;  but  am  thankful  to  God 
for  having  opened  up  the  way  for  them  to  go  home 
as  we  believe  it  will  hasten  the  day  of  bringing  the 
Gospel  to  thousands  who  sit  in  darkness. 

Here  at  Kimugu  River  we  shall  soon  have  been  five 
months.  We  are  still  living  in  the  store  house  and 
have  decided  to  do  so  until  we  get  the  saw  mill  and 
can  build  a  better  house.  We  have  put  a  board  floor 
in  one  of  the  rooms  and  will  soon  have  in  another. 
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lotli  mo.,  1909 


CHRISTIAN  ARBITRATOR. 


A  couple  of  bo_\  s  are  sawing  lx)ards  and  are  doing 
>er\  well.  \\  e  nave  made  bricks  for  a  tireplace  and 
chimney,  and  are  waiting  with  interest  to  see  how 
they  will  stand  hnrning.  Tlie  work  on  the  dam  for 
the  saw  mill  has  been  begun.  The  Luinbwa  are  puz¬ 
zled  as  to  w  here  we  will  get  all  the  water  from  to  lill 
up  such  a  big  hole  as  we  are  speaking  of.  But  one 
ot  the  most  encouraging  signs  is  that  boys  out  of  four 
dintrent  tribes  who  work  liere,  are  accepting  some  of 
tlie  truth  and  acting  upon  it ;  although  as  vet  no  one 
has  taken  a  definite  staiul  for  Gotl. 

\  our  servant  in  our  Master  s  vineyard, 

A.  Al.  Andeuson. 


De.\r  Arhitratok  Friends; 

August  31st  was  an  unnsnal  day  at  Luinbwa  for  the 
Hotdikisses  were  leaving  for  America. 

All  the  workers,  the  school  children  and  nearbv  set¬ 
tlers  gathered  around  the  queer  little  railwav  caiTia>^e 
to^y  "good-bye"  and  bid  them  God's  speed.' 

To  us  it  meant  a  greater  responsibilitv  and  we  trust 
will  prove  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  work;  their 
visit  in  the  homeland  being  the  means  of  bringing 
needed  helpers  and  of  further  siqiport  to  this  great 
work.  To  the  children  it  meant  much  more  than" they 
could  tell,  to  lose  “Bwana"  and  "Longo”  their  friends 
in  every  emergency,  but  Arap  Borogochut  showed 
leir  realization  of  a  Greater  Friend  in  his  request  for 
prayer  before  the  train  jmlled  out.  This  friendly  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  settlers  meant  the  very  best  and  neces¬ 
sary  thing,  the  congeniality  of  settlers  and  mission¬ 
aries. 

To  you  in  the  homeland  it  means  the  need  of  greater 
power  in  prayer  that  we  wlio  are  left  to  carry' on  the 
work,  may  he  all  that  He  would  have  us  be.  filled  with 
tactful  wisdom  and  with  the  Spirit. 

\  ours,  for  His  seryice, 

Anna  T.  Jones. 


THE  VISIO.y  OF  GOD 

The  \  ision  of  men  must  be  shut  out,  if  eye  would 
see  and  reach  God.  Abraham  fell  on  his  face  be¬ 
fore  God  talked  with  Him,  gave  Him  those  won¬ 
derful  promises  for  us  all.  (Ge.  .xvii.  3.)  Aloses 
hid  his- face  at  the  vision  of  God  in  the  “burning 
bush,  and  God  talked  to  him,  gave  him  the  mes'^ 
sage  and  mission.  (Ex.  iii.  6.)  "joshtia  fell  on  his 
face  before  God  and  .similar  resu’ts  followed  the 
interview.  (Josh.  v.  14.)  Truly  if  we  tvould  h— - 
from  God  worth  while,  it  muk  be  on  our  faces 
before  Him.  The  seraphim  covered  their  faces 
before  God.  (Is.  vi.  2.)  Daniel  received  the  mar¬ 
velous  visions  of  the  “last  days.”  our  days,  while 
on  his  face  before  Him.  (Da.  Viii.  16-27: '.x.  7-21.) 
Surely  our  place  is  on  our  faces  in  these  “last 
days.”  Saul  of  Tarsus  came  down  off  his  high 
horse,  on  the  desert  Ijefore  Damascus,  at  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  God.  He  fell  to  the  ground,  and  w'as  lit¬ 
erally  blinded  to  the  vision  of  men  three  days, 
that  he  might  the  better  spiritually  discern  God.’ 
His  pride  was  humbled.  (Ac.  ix.  1-9.)  John,  the 
saintly  Reve’ator  saw  the  glorified  Jesus  in  Heav¬ 
en,  and  “fell  at  His  feet  as  one  dead.”  (Re.  i.  17.) 

■ — F.  Bartleman. 


CL’BH  MISS  WAS 


,,  ,,  j.AKucu,  oept.  o.  luog. 

Alv  I)e.\r  Mr.  W  ood; 

.Many  tiumks  for  your  prayers  and  the  tracts  sent 
b_\  the  Adult  tschool.  'I  hey  are  already  given  out.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  wc*  are  being  blessed  in  the  desire 
ot  souls  for  the  t.ospel  of  our  Lord,  and  souls  are  being 
saved,  especially  in  Santa  Cruz,  Spanish,  (Holy  Cross) 
where  .some  35  or  40  and  3  and  4  families  are  wholly 
given  to  our  Lord. 

•Now  1  have  .some  especial  news  for  you,  a  voiing 
Cuban  who  has  been  colporter  for  some  time  came  to 
-see  me  to  tell  me  there  are  3  towns  in  Pinar  de  Rio, 
the  province  you  are  .so  interested  in,  that  he  visited 
and  for  4  nights  the  people  came  to  hear  the  Gospel 
night  after  night. 


His  desire  is  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  would  go 
to  these  towns  where  no  missionar\-  has  gone — you 
are  right,  this  province  has  had  less  o'f  the  Gospel  than 
any  other,  there  are  only  4  stations  in  the  whole  prov¬ 
ince.  Now  if  1  can  get  tlie  help  to  pay  the  expenses 
I  am  ready  to  go  down  there  and  if  only  to  take  out 
the  souls  there  and  start  them  on  the  way  wdiich  is  the 
\vay  Paul  did  in  his  mission  travel  and  then  I  could 
visit  them.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  some  who 
would  help  this  iuission  trip  as  George  Fox  and  the 
early  Quakers  did  ;  will  you  join  us  in  prayer?  When 
I  heaid  )ou  speak  of  Pmar  del  Rio  I  have  ahvays  had 
the  neeil  on  my  niind  and  heart  and  have  pra},-e'd  over 
this,  and  as  the  burden  has  never  left  me  and  w'heii 
this  young  Cuban  told  me  the  great  need  mv  heart 
burned  to  do  as  much  as  in  me  lay  to  reach  the'se  hun- 
gi_\  ones.  Alay  God  la\-  this  on  other  hearts  as  it  is 
on  mine.  A  ou  know  I  have  not  the  means  for  this 
trip,  we  can  only  with  much  denial  cover  cost  of  liv- 
ing.  Cuba  is  very  exjtensive.  I  have  some  fine  young 
men  who  w'ould  go  wdth  me,  at  least  one  other  who 
would  he  a  help,  Init  maybe  this  is  more  than  I  ought 
to  ask  for  the  first  trip.  I  could  go  alone,  hut  if  there 
is  anything  for  young  converts  is  to  get  them  out  on 
a  mission  trip.  Write  me  soon.  Kind  regards  to  Mrs. 
\\  00(1  and  all.  A'ou  know  how-  grateful  I  am  for  the 
G()S])el  which  reached  me  by  your  united  efforts. 

AMurs  for  Him, 

Arthur  E.  Pain. 


PASTOR  GOFORTH’S  TESTIMOR'Y 

(Concluded  From  La.st  Month) 

A  PEOPLE  ready. 

\\  hen  w'e  went  there  in  lyoi  we  found  the  peojile 
ready  to  hear,  and  ready  to  accept  the  Gospel.  We 
preached  :  the  people  listened  and  believed.  Said  our 
first  convert  one  day,  as  he  came  into  our  house  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament:  “Oh! 
how  jirecious  is  this  book.  ATu  sell  it  for  a  very  small 
sum  to  the  people  { about  a  jienny  in  our  Englisii  coin¬ 
age.)  Flow  cheap  it  is,  and  yet  how  precious.  AVhv, 
ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold  would  not  huv  this  book, 
for  herein  is  contained  the  way  of  life.”  He  loved  his 
Bible.  That  man  to-day  is  the  first  evangelist  in  an 
important  work  in  that  same  province  of  Hunan.  And 
he  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  preachers  whom  we  have 
been  able  to  send  forth  as  heralds  of  the  Gospel  which 
they  once  opposed. 
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One  of  our  earl)’  converts  taught  us  a  very  import¬ 
ant  lesson  at  the  commencement  of  our  work.  We  were 
desiious  of  obtauiing  suitable  premises  for  the  work, 
but  the}'  were  difficult  to  find.  The  IVLission  had  fixed 
a  price  limit,  and  property  was  expensive.  At  one  of 
our  prayer  meetings  we  were  talking  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  one  of  the  Christians  said;  “Well,  now,  even 
though  premises  are  hard  to  find,  and  even 

\_Por  Balance  See  ‘'C/iina’s  Millions^ 

AnSonUTli  OBpDIpNCk  NECESSARY. 

Once  more.  J  f  w'e  would  be  channels  of  this  power, 
and  if  we  would  bring  down  blessings  upon  our  own 
[people,  and  all  with  whom  we  are  connected,  or  for 
wltom  we  are  res])onsible,  there  must  be  absolute  obe¬ 
dience.  The  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  exceeding  jealous 
along  these  lines.  We  had  evidence  of  this  in  one 
place  where  I  was  holding  meetings  last  December. 
Princetonian  theolog}’  prevailed  in  the  Mission  there. 
We  held  our  American  prayer  iueetings — the  mission¬ 
aries  there  are  all  .Vmericans — and  there  was  such 
yielding  and  such  melting  down,  and  weeping  too,  that 
I  felt,  surely,  there  can  be  no  hindrance  here.  But  the 
meetings  continued  day  after  day  and 

The  next  day  I  was  at  Chinchowfu  [?].  After  the 
first  night  a  letter  was  handed  in  to  me.  It  ran  thus; 
“There  are  two  requests  for  prayer  we  would  like  you 
to  mention.  Two  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  a  teacher 
in  the  church,  and  the  other  a  deacon,  fight  like  any¬ 
thing.  They  are  always  quarreling  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  hindering  the  cause.  Mention  them  out  by  name, 
and  have  them  prayed  for.  Then  there  is  another 
brother,  and  his  wife  is  a  Bible-woman.  They  quarrel 
so  terribly  that  they  cannot  live  together  in  the  same 
house.  Mention  them  and  have  them  prayed  for.” 

I  said ;  “I  am  not  going  to  be  a  detective  for  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I  am  not  going  to  interfere  like  that.” 

The  next  forenoon,  after  the  address,  the  mighty 
power  of  God  swept  through  the  place.  One  man  was 
broken  down  before  God.  How  intense  he  was!  He 
.said ;  “My  temper  is  so  bad  that  no  one  can  get  on 
with  me.”  That  man  was  the  elder  of  those  two 
brothers.  Another  man  wept  on  the  floor,  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  He  said ;  “I  treat  my  wife  so 
badly,  and  am  full  of  spite.”  He  was  the  preacher  who 
could  not  get  along  with  his  wife,  could  not  live  in  the 
same  house  together  with  her.  After  that  he  went 
home  and  made  up  with  his  wife.  .A.nd  then  the  pow¬ 
er  of  God  came  into  the  place,  and  there  was  a  great 
revival. 

Leave  the  Spirit  of  God  alone.  Do  not  be  anxious. 
He  knows  how  to  nianage  His  work.  Therefore,  I  do 
no  urging.  The  one  thing  I  fear,  when  I  get  among 
the  missionaries,  is  that  they  may  put  out  their  hands 
to  stead)'  the  ark  of  God.  But  oh !  let  them  keep  their 
hands  off.  I  have  seen  meetings  spoiled  by  interfer¬ 
ence  like  that.  I  have  seen  the  missionaries  get  fid¬ 
gety.  People  break  down  under  awful  conviction  of 
sin  and  the  missionaries  will  go  and  try  to  stop  them. 
Personally.  I  would  rather  see  people  go  into  the  luna¬ 
tic  a.sylum  than  into  perdition,  as  thev  certainly  wifi 
if  those  awful  sins  remaih  upon  them.  But  there  is 
no  danger.  Let  the  work  go  on.  The  Spirit  of  God 
has  such  .souls  in  .safe  keeping.  Leave  the  Spirit  of 
God  alone  and  let  Him  have  His  wav. 
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Another  thing  I  specially  note  is  this;  The  mighty 
coninction  of  sin.  It  was  appalling.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  by  any  ordinary  rule.  At  Moukden  there 
was  an  elder.  He  looked  splendid.  He  was  dressed 
in  his  very  best,  and  wore  a  big  gold  ring  and  a  big 
gold  bracelet.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man. 

{Bor  Balance  See  China's  Millians) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  BY  MR.  GOFORTH 

Lest  readers  be  shocked  at  these  terrible  revela¬ 
tions,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  used  in  moving  the  audi¬ 
ences,  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  view,  viz; — That  the 
environment  of  these  Chinese  Christians  is  altogether 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  Christian  lands. 
They  have  been  but  recently  brought  out  of  heathenism, 
and  the  heathen  temptations  are  still  around  them, 
whereas  we  are  fortified  by  centuries  of  Christian 
training  and  teaching. 

Lnto  whom  much  is  given,  from  the  same  much  will 
be  required,  and  it  may  be  that  God  will  regard  a  smal¬ 
ler  sin,  on  our  part,  perhaps  with  even  greater  disap¬ 
proval  than  some  of  their  greater  sins. 

Anyone  looking  into  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  surroundings  of  the  early  Christians,  will 
get  a  clearer  idea  of  what  the  church  in  China  has  to 
meet  with. 

Then  as  to  confession.  First,  sins  committed  be¬ 
fore  conversion,  fully  confessed,  and  forsaken  on  con¬ 
version,  are  under  the  Blood,  and  are  forgiven.  God 
has  forgotten  them,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  resurrect 
them  ;  that  is  a  thing  settled.  But  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  mighty  pressure  of  the  Spirit  on  this  line,  it 
may  be  that  a  per.son  imagining  himself  converted,  is 
not  converted  at  all,  and  that  the  Spirit  is  pressing  for 
a  confession.  But  such  confession  should  only  be  made 
under  absolute  pressure  of  the  Spirit,  and  great  care 
should  be  exercised. 

As  to  sins  which  are  only  known  to  God  and  the 
person  who  commits  them,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  con¬ 
fess  these  ‘privately  to  God. 

With  regard  to  sins  against  an  individual.  These 
ne'ver  can  be  set  right  or  pardoned  without  the  offender 
going  and  making  the  matter  right  with  the  person 
concerned.  "Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thv  brother  hath 
ought  against  thee ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  al¬ 
tar  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  then  come  and  offer  thv  gift.”  (Matthew  K-2T. 

24.)  '  ^ 

Sins  that  are  known  publicly,  or.  for  all  that  you  can 
tell,  may  be  known  publicly.  These  can  onlv  be  got  rid 
of  by  public  confession. 

In  talking  with  Korean  missionaries  I  found  they 
would  not  go  quite  .so  far  as  this.  After  seeing  what 
they  did  of  God’s  might)'  power  in  the  glorious  results 
of  confession,  they  would  not  dictate.  But  I  was 
stronglv  called  along  these  lines. 

In  all  the  work,  no  confession  has,  as  far  as  I  have 
ever  heard,  wrought  any  evil  results  along  these  lines. 


J.  E.  Sawders  writes  that  he  has  moved,  he  believes, 
in  the  will  of  the  Lord  from  Watertown.  New  York, 
to  65  Park  Street.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  friends  at  that  address. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord  and  He  will  bring 
it  to  pass. 

It  is  good  to  show  forth  thy  faithfullness 
every  night. 

And  that  Thou  in  faithfullness  hast  afflicted 
me. 

All  Thy  commandments  are  faithfullness. 

I  will  make  known  thy  faithfullness  to  all 
generations. 

Thou  hast  commanded  thy  testimonies  in 
righteousness  and  very  faithfulness. 

Hear  my  prayer  in  thy  faithfullness. 

Thy  counsels  of  old  are  faithfullness  and 
truth. 

Great  is  Thy  faithfullness.  I  will  even  be¬ 
troth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfullness  and  thou 
shalt  know  Jehovah. 


Haverford,  P.\.^  9-16-1909. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  Unitarian  tendencies  at  Hav¬ 
erford,  e.xcept  possibly  in  the  case  of  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  who  usually  get  over  it  before  they  graduate. 

I  write  this  in  view  of  a  statement  in  the  Christian 
Arbitrator  which  I  have  just  read  which  may  convey  a 
false  impression,  though  I  am  sure  not  by  thy  wish. 

Thy  friend, 

Isaac  Sharpless. 

W^e  are  very  glad  to  publish  the  above  letter,  our 
reference  was  in  reality  to  Haverford  meeting  rather 
than  the  college,  but  our  wording  was  ambiguous. 


Another  Friend  thinks  we  are  accountable  for  our 
paper  having  curious  nick-names,  and  says  he  has  also 
heard  it  called  the  comic  Friend.  We  wish  some  of 
our  friends  would  show  us  what  they  get  the.se  ideas 
from,  our  impression  is  that  such  people  must  be 
comic  Christians,  we  mean  all  we  say,  we  were  fullv 
forewarned  before  it  was  started  in  its  present  sphere 
o.f  usefulness,  that  it  would  not  be  read  and  we  all 


should  be  thankful  if  things  can  he  expressed  with 
sufficient  life,  to  make  it  readable.  It  is  strictlv  a 
Christian  paper  and  to  many  this  is  a  very  dry  sub¬ 
ject  and  we  think  we  ought  to  praise  God  when  we 
find  people  reatling  it. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  publishing  the  paper  is 
to  get  Friends  to  believing  in  their  own  calling  of  God 
and  to  go  forward  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
\ye  fully  believe  He  will  not  use  Friends  or  any  one, 
without  they  move  forward.  The  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  would  never  have  parted  if  Aloses  had  not  lifted 
up  his  rod  and  divided  it.  Hoses  divided  it,  not  God, 
for  the  Bible  says  .so,  (E'xodus,  Chap.  14,  16),  and 
so  we  believe  no  Friend  can  amount  to  much  if  he  or 
she  does  not  move  forward  in  the  line  of  their  convic¬ 
tions  and  leave  the  dead  and  tradition  go  to  the  winds. 


J.  Stuart  Holden  is  a  minister  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  he  has  written  a  very  good  book¬ 
let,  “The  Price  of  Power,’’  ( Revell  Co.,  New  York), 
from  it  we  copy  Chapter  10.  page  86.  the  following: 
(expressed  probably  much  better  than  we  could  do  it 
ourselves.) 

It  has  already  been  noted  (Chap.  6)  that  this  identity 
of  enduement  with  the  Lord  Jesus  points  to  a  corres- 
poiKling  identity  of  life  and  service  to  which  Idis  peo¬ 
ple  are  called,  for  “he  that  believeth  on  IMe,  the  works 
that  1  do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do  because  I  go  to  Aly  Father, ’’  (John  14-12). 
This  service  is  but  the  effluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
of  Whose  power  we  are  not  to  be  rcserz’oirs  but  chan¬ 
nels,  for  “he  that  believeth-  on  i\Ie,  out  of  him  shall’ 
flow  rivers  of  living  water,”  (  John  7-,^8). 

1  lence  the  whole  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  believer 
may  be  summed  up  as  directed  towards  making  him 
usable  and  then  using  him  though  iu  such  manner  as 
that  these  two  processes  go  on  simultaneously.  .\nd 
always  the  pattern  of  both  usableness  and  usefulness, 
of  both  life  and  labor,  is  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Himself. 
Therefore  let  not  an_\-  one  who  has  sought  and  received, 
by  faitb.  the  fullness  of  the  Moly  Spirit  imagine  that 
the  gift  has  been  bestozacd  on  him  for  his  ozon  enjoy¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  filled  at  all  you  are  filled  to  fhmr. 
Holiness  of  life  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end 
in  the  plan  of  God:  the  end  is  a  life  of  continual  ser- 
z’ice  for  Cod  and  men.  “Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
j\Ie,"  (.-Yets  1-8)  is  the  jireccpt  which  is  linked  with  the 
promise  of  power,  and  what  God  hath  joined  cannot 
be  dissevered  without  frustrating  God's  grace.  .And. 
not  only  .so.  but  the  man  who  shirks  the  service  will 
him.self  suffer,  for  “use  it  or  lose  it,”  is  certainly  true 
in  regard  to  the  enduement  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  mat¬ 
ter  “there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet  and  it 
tendeth  to  poverty,”  (Prov.  11-24). 

Pentecost  was  a  type  as  well  as  an  inauguration,  and 
as  in  that  day  the  upper  room  of  waiting  led  out  into 
the  wide  fields  of  witness,  .so  the  unrevoked  command 
which  is  binding  upon  every  believer  in  His  “Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture,”  (Mark  16-15). 
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Now  tliis  is  the  theory,  we  extract  the  following 
from  the  life  of  John  \  .  iloover  to  prove  the  practice. 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  his  early  youth  "a  scamp  of 
a  boy,"  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  his  friends,  but 
even  then  greatl}-  loved  the  Lord,  and  one  who  stepped 
out  on  his  promises,  believed  in  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
showed  him  and  acted  tliereon. 

\Ve  claim  if  he  had  not  had  nerve  to  act  as  in  the 
dark,  alone,  lead  by  the  unseen  power,  none  of  these 
occurrences  would  have  happened.  We  quote  from  his 
life,  written  by  himself,  and  hope  soon  to  offer  it  for 
sale,  though  now  apparently  only  published  for  pri¬ 
vate  circulation,  the  following,  what  ought  to  be,  with 
us,  every-day  incidents. 

In  one  meeting  God  gave  me  a  message  for  a  young 
woman.  I  felt  as  if  1  could  lay  my  hand  upon  her 
head  but  was  restrained  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  was 
sent  by  Him  to  her  father's  house  two  or  three  miles 
away  where,  under  the  power  of  the  Lord,  she  yielded 
herself  to  God  for  His  service  in  the  ministry. 

When  we  reached  Fall  River,  the  ticket  agent  told  us 
we  would  have  no  train  until  late  in  the  evening  which 
would  make  us  arrive  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  a  late 
hour,  so  we  went  to  a  hotel  a  short  distance  from  the 
depot,  and  while  standing  talking  together  James  said, 
"I  feel  just  like  we  had  better  go  back  to  the  depot," 
and  we  returned  at  once  and  in  a  few'  minutes  an  extra 
passenger  train  came  in,  an  excursion  train  loaded  with 
people  going  to  Yearly  Meeting.  We  had  just  time  to 
get  our  baggage  and  were  soon  comfortably  seated  in 
a  coach,  with  assurance  that  God  cares  for  the  least  of 
His  dependent  children. 

I  returned  my  minute  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  and 
was  granted  a  minute  with  great  expression  of  unity 
and  sympathy  for  service  in  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting. 
W  hen  the  meeting  s]Joke  of  appointing  a  committee 
to  see  that  I  was  jrrovided  with  means  and  other 
needed  things,  I  tokl  them  there  was  no  need  as  my 
Master  had  shown  me  the  means  were  alreadv  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  me.  After  the  meeting  closed  a  friend  came 
to  me  and  handed  me  enough  to  pay  all  the  expenses, 
saying  a  man  had  given  it  to  him  for  me  a  few  days 
before  for  my  needs.  He  who  goes  before  his  rightlv 
called  and  qualified  servants  also  prepares  the  way 
before  them. 

There  was  a  beloved  physician  lived  near  the  church 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  This  man  had  been 
called  to  tbe  ministry  when  a  young  man  but  being 
raised  in  a  very  conservative  church,  he  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  and  expecting  that  God  would  come  to  him  in  some 
wonderful  vision  like  He  came  to  Saul.  I  often  talked 
to  him  about  the  unreasonableness  of  such  delay  and 
urged  him  to  open  his  mouth  for  God  but  all  in  vain. 
His  answer  was  always  the  .same:  “In  God’s  own 
good  time  I  will  preach  the  Gospel."  I  felt  at  this 
time  while  sitting  alone  with  him  in  his  room  that  God 
wanted  me  to  bring  bim  to  a  willingness  to  enter  the 
ministry  at  once.  So  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  large 
part  of  mv  mission  at  that  time  to  compel  him  to  vield 
to  God.  He  was  several  years  older  than  I ;  he  looked 
at  me  with  a  countenance  troubled  and  changed,  and 
said,  “I  have  always  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  thy 


judgment;  can  this  be  so?”  I  answered  as  I  fastened 
my  eyes  upon  him,  "Yes,  my  dear  brother,  this  very 
day ;  for  God  will  not  add  ten  years  longer  to  thy  life 
than  to  other  men,  especially  for  thee  to  disclose  His 
word.”  At  this  moment  the  dining  room  door  opened 
and  the  family  came  in  for  family  worship.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  took  the  Bible,  opened  it  and  commenced  reading 
in  a  mechanical  way  as  usual.  He  was  a  good  reader, 
a  ten-talented  man.  He  read  a  few  verses  and  was 
broken  into  tears,  laid  the  book  on  the  stand  and  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  poured  out  his  .soul  to  God  for 
forgiveness  for  his  blindness  and  rebellion.  Every 
soul  in  the  room  was  broken  to  pieces  before  God  and 
every  mouth  opened  in  {grayer.  His  son  told  me  it  was 
the  first  time  he  ever  heard  his  father  pray. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  a  dear  old  mother  in  the 
church  took  me  home  with  her  to  dinner,  and  taking 
a  chair  by  my  side  she  said,  “Well,  John,  if  it  had  been 
thy  brother  that  had  turned  out  to  be  a  preacher  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  surprised,  but  to  think  such  a  little 
scamp  as  thee  should  be  a  preacher  is  an  astonishment 
to  me."  I  turned  my  hair  to  one  side  and  had  a  roll¬ 
ing  collar  to  my  coat,  and  I  was  full  of  mischief  and 
fun,  while  my  brother  wore  his  hair  down  straight  and 
dressed  very  plain. 

Holding  one  meeting  not  far  from  Greensboro.  In 
this  meeting  a  minister  opposed  my  reading  the  Bible 
in  meeting,  and  said  he  knew  that  God  never  required 
a  Quaker  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  our  meeting  for 
worship,  but  that  same  night  the  Lord  came  to  him  and 
showed  him  that  he  must  read  the  14th  of  St.  John. 
The  impression  was  strong  that  if  he  was  not  willing 
to  do  this  he  would  never  get  back  to  his  home  meeting, 
so  on  the  following  Fourth-day  he  did  it  and  he  told 
me  this  with  his  own  mouth.  He  never  opposed  read¬ 
ing  the  written  Word  afterwards.  The  power  of  God 
wonderfully  prevailed  throughout  the  meeting,  break¬ 
ing  through  the  power  of  tradition  and  dead  formali¬ 
ties,  opening  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  truth  of  God 
and  many  found  salvation  through  the  precious  blood 
of  Je.su s. 

I  had  taken  a  deep  cold  on  my  throat  and  bronchial 
tubes  by  holding  a  meeting  in  a  house  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  which  there  was  no  stove,  the  snow  being  three 
or  four  inches  deep  on  the  ground  and  a  verv  cold 
wind  from  the  north.  They  had  never  had  any 'fire  in 
the  room.  W’hen  Friends  first  began  to  have  stoves  in 
their  meeting  houses,  some  of  the  old  Friends  would 
sit  in  the  corner  of  the  house  as  far  from  the  stoves 
as  they  could  get  to  bear  their  testimonv  against  the 
innovation,  as  they  called  it.  This  may  seem  hard  for 
some  to  believe,  yet  it  is  strictly  true. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  felt  a  change' 
come  suddenly  over  me  and  my  strength  greatly  reviv¬ 
ed.  still  I  knew  not  all  the  Lord  had  done  for  me  until 
about  11.30,  when  I  found  myself  completely  healed, 
my  voice  strong  and  clear.  I  spoke  an  hour  with  per¬ 
fect  ease  and  never  was  troubled  in  throat  or  lungs 
aftenvards.  My  beloved  wife  at  ten  o’clock  in  her 
lonely  room  had  besought  God  for  my  deliverance,  that 
my  throat  and  lungs  might  be  healed,  that  I  might 
preach  His  Word  without  suffering.  The  church  at 
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home  at  the  same  hour  had  prayed  for  my  restoration. 
Great  and  marvelous  are  all  i'hy  works,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighiv. 


In  all  this  work  I  took  none  of  the  glory  to  myself 
as  the  messages  were  not  mine  but  given,  as  the  Lord 
opened  them  to  me,  often  taking  my  seat  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  without  a  text  or  a  thought  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
sendee,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  His  Spirit,  I  was 
often  nioved  to  tears  at  the  wa}'  He  used  me  and 
blessed  His  word  among  the  people.  Do  not  under¬ 
stand  me  to  say  I  made  no  preparation  for  the  Lord's 
work;  early  in  life  I  learned  that  the  words  of  Jesus 
were  true,  "That  servant  that  knoweth  his  xMaster's 
will  and  prepareth  not  himself,  neither  doeth  His  will 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  I  studied  His 
word  with  tears  and  prayers,  acquainting  mvself  with 
the  deep  things  of  God,  who  enabled  me  to  draw  out 
from  Id  is  storehouse  things  both  new  and  old.  Aly 
beloved  wife  being  mucb  in  pra_\er — that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  might  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  and 
strength  he  given  for  the  great  work  which  was  opened 
before  me.  In  my  work  1  adhered  very  closely  to  the 
doctrine  of  Friends  and  to  their  principles  so  as  not 
to  weaken  my  hands  in  the  work.  I  never  thought 
it  right  to  depart  from  the  plain  and  simple  speech 
of  the  church,  which  the  Scriptures  gave  us,  except  it 
might  be,  wdien  talking  with  a  soul  seeking  the  pardon 
of  his  sins  and  who  did  not  understand  what  “thee” 
and  "th}'"  meant.  I  never  had  time  to  stop  to  explain, 
but  always  felt  free  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood. 
IMy  spirit  has  been  grieved  on  hearing  the  reports  from 
our  subordinate  meetings  and  the  minutes  on  our  rec¬ 
ords  made  in  the  language  of  the  world  and  the  an¬ 
nouncements  from  our  pulpits  made  in  language  of 
unchristian  origin  when  our  own  language  would  be 
understood  fully  as  well,  if  not  better.  Any  unneces¬ 
sary  departure  from  these  well-known  and  beautiful 
customs  of  our  forefathers  is  uncalled  for,  and  I  fear 
will  stand  against  us  in  3'ears  that  are  to  come. 

On  our  last  day  in  the  city,  Bro.  Bowles  took  us  up 
to  the  rooms  for  a  season  of  prayer  before  leaving 
them.  W'e  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bed  of  his  devoted 
and  patient  Christian  wife,  deeply  impressed  by  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  to  pray  for  her  recovery,  asking  God  to 
give  her  health  and  strength  and  to  grant  them  an 
heir  to  care  for  and  comfort  them  in  their  declining 
years.  We  arose  from  our  knees  with  the  assurance 
that  God  had  answered  our  prayers  concerning  them 
and  hurried  to  catch  our  train.  A  letter  from  them  a 
few  weeks  later  told  of  her  restoration  and  about  a 
year  afterward  a  son  was  given  them  who  now  lives 
after  caring  for  them  as  best  he  could  during  their 
lives.  He  is  a  noble  Christian  man  with  a  lovely  Chris¬ 
tian  wife.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  our  God.  All 
glory  to  His  name. 

The  aggressive  work  which  the  Lord  called  me  to  do 
brought  upon  me  the  severest  criticism  from  many  in 
the  Church  and  my  declarations  of  doctrine  caused 
much  uneasiness  among  the  Elders.  But  under  these 
trying  circumstances  I  was  careful  to  treat  all  with  the 
respect  and  love  due  to  my  brethren  whom  T  dearly 
loved  and  the  Lord  still  kept  opening  new  fields  before 
me  into  which  T  went  in  His  fear,  and  many  souls  were 
turned  from  darkness  to  light. 


10th  mo  ,  1909 

PYNE  POYNT  ADULT  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

All  tile  meetings  have  been  held  this  fall  either  in 
the  park,  parlor  or  the  lent.  The  juniors  have  worked 
iaithfully  putting  out  about  2500  tracts  in  Moores- 
town,  aRer  \vhich  they  enjoyed  lunch  at  the  farm  of 
Wood  &  Mechlin  and  were  entertained  by  Air.  and 
Airs.  Mechlin  and  driven  across  (some  5  miles)  to 
the  Riverton  trolley,  coming  home  by  another  route 
than  they  went.  Another  afternoon  they  distributed 
5000  tracts  in  Riverside,  N.  J.,  and  were  kindly  enter¬ 
tained  b\  Mis.  Geo.  \\ .  Nevel.  It  is  easy  to  note 
these  trijis,  hut  it  is  another  thing  to  see  them  suc- 
ces.sfully  accomjilished  and  except  for  the  Holy  Spirit's 
aiding  power  we  are  very  sure  they  wouUl  not  come 
home  with  so  much  rejoicing. 

If  thou  thinkest  th.ou  canst  take  15  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  to  14,  try  it.  If  thee  does,  if  thee 
don  t  praise  God  at  the  commencement  for  heljiing  you 
along  tiiou  wilt  be  jirar'ing  Him  to  get  ^’ou  through 
and  promise  never  to  be  caught  again  in  such  a  med¬ 
ley. 

On  the  26th  of  this  month  we  exjiect  a  two  weeks’ 
visit  from  the  baby  preacher,  Lonne  Lawrence  Dennis, 

\\  hen  two  years  old  he  "had  a  definite  impression  that 
the  Lord  had  a  great  work"  for  him  to  do.  When 
under  four  year,  he  told  his  mother  “If  vou  don't  take 
me  out  to  preach  the  Lord  will  take  nie  from  }'Ou.” 
So  father  and  mother  were  willing  to  start  and  he  and 
they  have  been,  practicalh’,  traveling  in  the  ministry 
ever  since.  We  expect  to  have  him  at  our  Adult  School 
meeting  Third-day  1 1  AIo.  2nd.  All  will  be  welcome. 

If  any  Friends  want  him  to  attend  their  meetings 
we  think  both  he  and  his  mother  will  he  glad  to  do  so 
and  conform  to  our  forms  of  worship.  We  expect 
before  the  end  of  this  month  every  evening  will  be 
arranged  for.  He  was  born  Christmas  day,  1893,  so  is 
now  16  years  old,  and  is  of  French,  Indian  and  Afri¬ 
can  ancestry,  mainly  the  latter. 


THE  BIBLE. 

Sir  William  Jones  said  r  garding  he  Bible. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bible  contains 
More  true  sublimity; 

More  exquisite  beauty; 

M  ore  pure  morality; 

More  important  history 
And  purer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
that  can  be  collected  from  all  the  books,  in 
whatsoever  age  or  language.” 

And  who  was  Sir  William  Jones? 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  in  his  book  called  “Ten 
Great  Religions,”  says  that  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  “One  of  the  few 
first-class  scholars  whom  the  world  has  produced.  In 
him  was  joined  a  marvelous  gift  of  language  with  a 
love  for  truth  and  beauty,  which  detected,  by  an  in¬ 
fallible  instinct,  what  was  worth  knowing  in  the  mighty 
maze  of  Oriental  literature.  He  had  also  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  being  the  first  to  discover  this  domain 
of  literature  in  Asia,  unknown  to  the  West  till  he  came 
to  reveal  it.  The  vast  realm  of  Hindoo,  Chinese  and 
Persian  genius  was  as  much  a  new  continent  to  Europe, 
when  discovered  by  Sir  William  Jones,  as  America  was 
when  made  known  by  Columbus. 

{Concluded  next  month) 
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Aii  SUiMAl^lRy  0^'  I rl h  RRFOR r  OR  I'HR  SUnAhl  ’ri  1  f  1  *  •  1 

/  uj\jjro  jok  iuuq  r/  1  tool's  to  the  intluences  of 

ue  remeniLer  at  an  Indian  mission  meeting  in  NOT  ONE  OF  THESE  TRIlih'S  W ni 'I  n 
VdsiiiiigLon,  u.  L.,  tiiat  Lapt.  Rainter  told  now  tne  U.  HAVE  LET  A  \lOH  VM  MED  A  \'  TR  VDFR  OR 

siie'lvLr'i'r"’  “"“"'I  ‘“.‘J  -'iissExTky  ix¥u  riiEm  aV-N™is  iVe- 

*%nt  do  some  woi'k  for  Gou,  ••Uumpea  tne  whole  fORE  BRITISH  ARMS  COVOL’ERED  THEM 
Atodoc  iiiaian  band  at  ner  tront  door  and  into  her  \  .  lllGAl. 

care  and  how  tliey,  under  her  teacnmgs,  became  ;  ri  ,  , 

preachers  of  tne  peaceable  Gospel  of  Jesus  instead  of  la  u  England  are  real  Bible  believers 

the  pacK  ot  murderers  tiiey  had  been.  certainlv  is  incumbent  upon  them,  at  least,  to  do 

i3ut  we  were  not  prepared,  when  tne  unseen  ruling-  f'j^CMlmig  possible  to  prevent  their  government  from 
hand  of  the  Camden  Branch  of  the  Soudan  United  Mis-  f  Aloslems  to  capture  these  colonies  under 

►  Sion,  -dumped  ’  the  annual  report  of  some  50,000  words  /■  H 

into  our  lap  witn  request  that  we  would  make  a  1  i;oo  'ITIt  r  up  the  people  into  a  belief  in 

word  synopsis  of  this  report,  with  about  all  the  infor  ’  if  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  of  His  blood, 

mation  it  contained  and  with  the  special  ini  unction  one  of  the  Mission- 

that  It  should  be  spicy  and  extremely  interestino-  so  -d  report.  After  stating 

people  will  read  it  as  we  want  the  information  spread  ”  has  2000  missionaries  for  her  300  million 

cau.  souls,  yet  in  the  Soudan  there  are  only  75  Protestant 

First,  it  is  well  to  know  who  this  Camden  Branch  million  Soudanese,  he  says, 

are.  1  wenty-five  ladies  who  are  banded  together  under  work  is  only  begun.  China  has  about 

the  name  of  the  Light  Bearers'  League  and  who  ao-ree  missionaries  for  her  400  millions,  in  fact  few 

to  bring  in  each  $25  a  year  as  their  share  of  the  work  f /'el'giiously  barren  as  the  Soudan.  Prob- 
it  matters  not  how  they  collect  it,  whether  in  the  new  fi  P^^op’e  aye  more  open  to  its  acceptance  than 

Lincoln  iieniues  or  in  five  and  two  dollar  bills  Thev  People-  All  who  liave  heard  Dr.  Kumm  lecture 

have  tor  their  president  Dr.  Rachel  Williams  whom  IS.T  ’’O"'  spoke  of  the,  at  least,  semi- 

they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  MooiU'tmv,’,  'n°T  of  many  of  these  tribes. 

L,  '  a  steady  income'  il  ...  j 

^  a  , nans  a  wan  for  a’  that,”  whether  rich  or 

e  .  ^  or  uncultivated,  barbarian  or  wliat. 

Eno-'lisli  *Wort.  It  is  from  England,  gotten  up  in  Cliristians  should  step  in  now  the  door  is  open 

El  gh.sh  st.He,  embellished  with  about  75  pictures  and  Spirit  power.  The  Coii-o 

sold  at  a  six-pence  (about  12  cents).  ^  "ot  so  far  below  the  Soudan,  has  eignt  missionary  £ 

sent  nf W04  with  con-  '  stations  and  about  200  missionaries  at 

of  EnilZl  r  1  ”’^sion  boards  the  United  States  we  have 

She  sSta^  thEV  could  not  master  6°°  People  and  one  worker  for  evert 

missionaries  all  f  n  twenty  t  ’  arouse,  shake  ourselves  and  pray  the 

L  S  Ayn  frn  fm'Psh  Isle  e.xcept  four  froiii  ^  Harvest  to  send  many  to  the  Soudan  so  as 

TheA' hat'e  terst^d"  '  o”e  from  Jamacia.  °  average  more  alike?  In  the  Soudan  there 

tri.Co  ten  stations.  Dr.  Kumm  has  just  taken  a  worker  tor  every  666.000.  There  is  an- 

the  hooTs^s  explore  the  country  again  in  considered  it  is  this.  The  Aloslems 

Dr.  Kumm  savs:  *\r’  yhoulder  and  say  “thus  far,  but  no  further?” 

“The  crisis  E,  if  anything,  more  aente-  a  a  ^  P^^v  to  keep  the  Aloslem 

Kie^ShHstT^^^^^^  only’ conquered  ’  °  t  le  Soudan . 

already  by  Aloslem^nissim^^^^^^^^^^  The  receipts  for  the  year  have  been  (we  Mve 

Tribe!  drill's  SrAV^  En^  men™"’ ’ ' 

r . 

itr 'Sirii : ; : ^ ^ ^ :  -sp 
aXr/oS;  -  d'  :  ..g- 

^d'a',:  yiTu'”  ’ . 

'"''aSy^aA  '(11“.  aon,l)?d"';Ujl,°cril  . . . 

le  subjected  by  BrlS  tjns  nexE™  "'"1  rrminp  Posla^e  &c  . 

.he  hues,  aud  most  .aebbe  fetbes  oMC,:c^.W“  nl  H^d' ' '  ^  ^  !  i ! !  !  S 

.  S  3,630.00 
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The  treasurers  are ; 

W  illiam  C.  W'arren, 

432  West  Stafford  Street, 

Germantown,  Pa. 
and  of  the  Camden  Branch ; 

Dr.  Jennie  S.  Sharp, 

504  Broadway, 

Camden,  N.  J. 

At  the  latter  jdace  there  is  a  prayer  meeting  held 
for  the  mission  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Now  as  to  onr  individual  duties.  A  man  never 
builds  a  mill  and  runs  a  farm  and  puts  the  farm  labor¬ 
ers  at  the  looms  ami  the  weavers  to  plow  the  fields. 
Both  may  he  ecinall}-  skilled,  but  for  success  he  places 
each  in  their  right  place.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  God  has  a  right  place  for  every  creature  born 
on  the  earth  and  each  is  resjjonsible.  If  you  are  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  He  certainly  will  show  you  as  no  other  one  can 
show  you. 

A  Governor  of  West  \'irginia  once  told  me  that  a 
Washington  young  lady  came  to  him  in  perplexity, 
wanting  him  to  solve  her  question.  His  reply  was, 
“You  live  in  a  three-story  house.  Take  your  Bible, 
ask  your  mother  to  allow'  no  one  to  come  to  the  third 
stor\-  that  day,  so  there  can  be  no  interruption,  then 
\  ou  spend  the  day  with  God  and  your  Bible.  Don  t 
allow  anyone  to  pass  your  door  even,  let  perfect  out¬ 
ward  silence  reign,  and  God  will  speak  to  you  so  there 
will  never  he  any  question  in  your  mind.”  She  fol¬ 
lowed  his  advice  and  found  her  place  to  her  own  and 
other’s  satisfaction. 

Dear  reader,  if  the  condition  of  things  here  record¬ 
ed  stirs  you  or  if  you  are  entirely  His  child  and  are 
dissatisfied,  we  advise  you  to  take  this  same  plan.  Your 
school  teaching,  }'our  general  interest  in  good  works, 
is  not  your  high  calling  without  you  are  sure  it  is  God’s 
definite  call.  Get  that,  no  one  can  do  it  for  you. 
Isaiah  (dth  chapter)  sat  before  God.  To  him  was 
revealed  His  wonders,  and  the  prophet  saw  where  he 
was  and  in  his  wretchedness  could  only  say,  “Woe  is 
me.”  But  God  heard  that  prayer,  touched  his  lips  and 
said  Lo,  &c.,  and  Isaiah  could  but  offer,  not  his  money 
or  his  pen,  but  hiiusclf.  God’s  reply  came,  “Go  tell 
this  people.’’  In  the  belief  that  hundreds  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  in  the  position  of  the  Washington  young  lady, 
we  repeat  the  story.  Can  you  seek  a  call  from  God  ? 
Can  you  go  tell  this  people?  and  who  are  this  people? 
the  Chinese?  the  Japanese?  the  Portugese?  (in  South 
America)  or  the  Soudanese  in  Africa?  Pray  for  the 
“Go”  and  then  count  boldly  upon  the  faithfulness  of 
God  and  act. 

Willis  R.  Hotchkiss  has  arrived  and  expects 
to  be  in  the  East  at  the  time  of  the  Friends’ 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Baltimore,  Md. 


/0//N  y.  HOOVER'S  OPINION  OF  SYMPATHY 
NOWADAYS 

She  was  a  fine  mare  and  the  neighbors  came  for  two 
miles  around  day  and  night  to  try  and  save  her  life, 
but  all  in  vain.  There  was  more  sympathy  shown  in 
those  days  of  pioneer  life  in  the  sickness  of  our  dumb 
beasts  than  is  manifested  to  our  friends  in  these  days 
of  grasping  after  wealth  and  pleasure. 


FURTHER  FXTRAC'l  FROM  DAN  REPORT 

I  write  it  down,  in  the  quiet  of  this  mud  hut,  with 
the  wailing  of  the  Yergum  women  over  their  dead  boy 
this  afternoon  still  haunting  me,  but  I  cannot  grasp  it. 
Can  you?  120,000  have  died  in  the  last  24  hours,  and 
80,000,  that  is  two-thirds  of  them,  have  not  heard  of 
Jesus,  their  Saviour,  through  the  careless  indifference 
of  those  who  have  the  talents,  and  the  gold,  and  will 
not  give  them  for  the  salvation  of  the  perishing.  Yes, 
and  in  the  Soudan,  besides  the  little  boy,  my  neighlx^r, 
4,000  have  died  since  this  time  yesterday.  1  sav  I 
cannot  realize  it,  it  appalls  me. 

Could  I  gras])  it  aright,  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows  does, 
probably  I  could  not  sleej)  tonight.  Can  you  sleep 
calmly  while  such  multitudes  die  dailv  who  have  never 
heard  of  Je.sus?  Does  it  not  distress  you?  God  mer¬ 
cifully  draws  the  curtain  and  gives  us  sleep,  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  be,st  to  draw  that  curtain  aside,  and  see 
death  s  work. — li  \  L,.  Broadbeuf  in  Look  on  flic  Fields. 


IN  YOUR  WORK  IN  THE  SLUMS,  DEAR  FRIENDS, 
DO  YOU  EVER  GET  LIKE  THISf 

“The  sensitive  heart  of  the  late  Chas.  Garrett,  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Liverpool  Mission,  was 
so  overcome  by  the  fearful  sights  of  drunkenness  in 
that  dark  spot  on  the  Mersey,  that,  when  he  returned 
from  his  visits  from  the  slums,  that  he  had  at  times 
actually  to  read  comic  papers,  for  otherwise  the  dread¬ 
ful  spectacles  he  had  seen  would  haunt  him  and  banish 
sleep.” 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

R.  E.  Torrefy. 

“The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  divine  person.  This 
thought  permeates  the  entire  Bible — ^especially 
the  New  Testament.  One  passage  emphasizing 
it  is  Acts  5  :3,  4.  Peter,  in  rebuking  Ananias,  says, 
‘Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the 
Holy  Ghost’ ;  and  ‘Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men, 
but  unto  God.’  Oh,  if  we  could  only  have  that 
thought  take  possession  of  us  today,  that  this  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  we  are  to  know  in  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  is  a  person,  infinitely  mighty,  infinitely  lov¬ 
ing!  Paul  brings  out  the  thought  of  the  love  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  thir¬ 
tieth  verse,  when  he  says,  ‘I  beseech  you  by  the 
love  of  the  Spirit.’  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  love  of  the  Eather  and  the  love  of  the  Son, 
but  how  much  time  have  you  given  to  thinking  of 
the  love  of  the  Spirit?  O  friends,  we  oftentimes 
think  and  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  if  there  was 

certain  coyness  and  shyness  about  Him — as  if 
He  was  constantly  trying  to  elude  us — and  we 
must  put  forth  some  stupendous  effort  to  get  hold 
of  and  retain  Him.  What  a  difference  it  would 
make,  if  we  could  only  get  the  Bible  conception  of 
the  Spirit,  as  being  of  infinite  love,  who,  however 
much  we  are  eager  to  be  filled  with  Him,  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  eager  to  fill  our  hearts  and  our  lives 
and  our  service  with  His  presence  and  with  His 
power.” 
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aries.  It  was  Dr.  Stillman  and  the  other  teachers  in  the 
Institute  at  Tuscaloosa  who  suj>\s;ested  the  startin5>;  oC  an 
African  mission  in  the  ronj>o.  “Behold  what  God  has 
wrought !  ’  ’ 

The  committee  put  in  charge  of  this  work  of  educating 
negro  preachers  and  establishing  missions,  is  sadly  in  neeil 
of  money.  The  treasury  is  empty. 

Peo]>le  of  missionary  spirit  will  give  to  this  cause  if  op¬ 
portunity  is  given.  This  collection  is  often  announced  with 
an  apology;  whereas  we  ought  to  he  glad  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  these  poor  people. 

Let  every  church  determine  to  raise  at  least  a  sum  equal 
to  25  cents  per  member  and  send  if  promptly  to  Tuscaloosa. 
Dr.  John  Little  is  treasurer.  Those  who  remit  direct  to  ns. 
may  have  their  gifts  credited  to  the  local  church,  if  they 
wish. 


For  the  Presbyterian  Standard. 

AMERICAN  CONSUL-GENERAL’S  REPORT  OF  THE 
TRIAL  OF  OUR  MISSIONARIES  AT  LEOPOLDVILLE. 


American  Consulate  General, 
Leopoldville,  Congo,  Sept.  21,  in09. 
To  Honorable  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  left  Roma,  with 
Mr.  Kirk,  on  September  9th,  and  arrived  at  Leopoldville 
three  days  later,  to  attend  the  trial  of  the  Reverends  W.  M. 
Morrison  and  W.  H.  Sheppard,  of  the  American  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Congo  Mission,  Luoho,  which  was  set  for  September  24. 

At  the  request  of  the  attorneys  for  both  the  ]irosecution 
and  defense  the  .judge  .of  the  Court  of  the  First  instance  at 
Leopoldville,  before  whom  the  case  was  heard,  advanced  the 
day  of  the  trial  to  September  20th,  so  that  both  the  attor¬ 
neys  would  he  able  to  return  to  Europe  b.v  the  steamer  sail¬ 
ing  Sejit  ember  28th. 

The  case  was  called  at  8:, 30  a.  m..  and  M.  Vandermeeren, 
the  attorney  for  the  Compaanie  du  Kassai,  who  has  been  in 
the  Kongo  for  several  months  past  defending  agents  of  the 
Compagnie  before  the  courts,  opened  the  case  and  spoke  for 
three  consecutive  hours.  M.  Emile  Vandervelde,  the  leader 
of  the  Socialistic  Party  in  the  Pelgium  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  who  came  out  here  especiallv  to  defend  the  mission¬ 
aries,  began  his  argument  at  3  o’clock  the  same  day,  and 
finished  at  5:1.'5  p.  m.  Most  of  the  necessary  ariangements 
and  preparations  for  the  case  having  been  made  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  trial. 

No  official  stenoarajiher  being  present  at  court,  it  was 
verv  difficult  to  catch  all  the  points  which  were  brought  out 
hv  the  attorneys,  but  in  the  following  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  fair  summary  of  their  line  of  argument. 

The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  in  his  0)5ening  address,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Compagnie  du  Kasai  several  months  ago  had 
directed  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  the  First  Instance  to 
serve  on  the  missionaries  at  Imeho  two  distinct  summons. 
One  on  Mr.  Mori-ison  for  the  charges  brought  by  him  against 
the  Compagnie  du  Kasai,  as  expressed  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  M.  Drevpondt,  the  former  director  in  Afi'ica  of 
the  Compagnie  du  Kasai,  and  M.  Chaltin,  the  present  repre¬ 
sentative  here  (see  enclosures  in  my  despatch  No.  10,  dated 
December  4,  1908),  for  ,50,000  francs  damage;  and  the  other 
against  Mr.  Sheppard  for  the  article  published  under  his 
name  in  the  “Kasai  Herald’’  of  January  1,  1908,  claiming 
30,000  francs  for  defamation  and  in.jury  to  the  company. 
The  Greffier  (clerk  of  the  court),  however,  for  unknown  rea¬ 
sons,  combined  the  two  in  one  summons,  charging  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison,  as  responsible  editor  of  the  “Kasai  Herald,’’  and  Mr. 
Sheppard  as  the  author  of  the  article,  fixing  the  amount  of 
damages  as  asked  by  the  company  at  80.000  francs,  hut  no 
mention  was  made,  of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Morrison  in 
his  coiTespondenee  with  the  two  directors  of  the  company. 
Owing  to  this  error  in  the  drafting  of  the  summons  the 
action  against  Mr.  Morrison  was  withdrawn.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  stated  that  it  was  a  Tnistake  of  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  and  the  company  would  reserve  the  right  to 
sue  the  person  responsible  for  the  error.  He  then  agreed 
with  Mr.  Vandervelde ’s  conclusions,  and  stated  that  since 
Mr.  Sheppard  was  recognized  and  acknowledged  to  he  (lie 
author  of  the  article  in  question,  the  suit  against  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son  would  he  withdrawn,  but  he  reserved  the  right  to  sue 
him  at  a  future  time  on  the  charges  contained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  correspondence. 

M.  Vandei’meeren  then  took  up  the  several  charges  and 
spoke  at  great  length  along  the  following  lines:  He  de- 


clai’cd  that  the  term  “Chartei'ed  Company,’’  as  used  in  the 
aiticle  meant  (he  Company  du  Kasai,  and  that  the  article 
was  defamatory  and  damaginjf.  'fhat  it  was  written  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  wrong  im])ression,  ami  by  unfairly  attacking  the  Com¬ 
pany  it  had  caused  considerable  damage,  and  therefore  the 
defendant  must  pay  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  That 
it  was  a  part  of  a  political  camj)aign  against  the  Belgian 
Kongo  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  the  Kongo. 

Referring  to  the  charge  that  there  weie  armed  sentries  in 
the  villages  who  forced  the  men  and  women  to  make  rubber, 
he  declared  that  the  Company  employed  none.  It  was  against 
the  orders  of  the  Company,  hut  it  was  possible  there  were 
a  few  of  their  rubber  buyers  who  possessed  guns,  which 
were  i)rohahly  purchased  from  the  Portugese  without  the 
Company’s  knowledge.  He  was  compelled  to  admit  this  as 
M.  Vandervelde  had  previously  informed  him  that  he  had 
now  at  Leopoldville  twenty  native  Bakuba  and  Baluba  wit¬ 
nesses  from  eleven  different  villages  to  pi-ove  the  fact,  and 
that  some  of  them  were,  until  very  recently,  armed  sentries 
in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

DI.  Vandermeeren  further  declared  that  the  natives  were 
never  forbidden  to  cultivate  their  fields,  hunt  or  fish.  There 
were  no  abuses  in  the  Bakuba  country,  and  the  conditions 
there  had  not  changed  since  the  Compagnie  du  Kasai  had 
commenced  operations.  That  up  to  1905  the  Company  and 
the  missionaries  were  on  friendly  terms,  which  could  be 
proven  by  letters,  that  it  was  strange  this  transformation 
had  taken  place  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  That 
the  Company’s  buyers  are  natives  who  live  in  the  villages 
and  exchange  merchandise  for  rubber,  paying  1  franc  40 
centimes  per  kilo.  He  then  read  some  of  the  Company’s 
instructions  to  their  agents.  (Here  M.  Vandervelde  inter- 
nqited  him,  saving  that  the  instructions  were  of  the  same 
character  as  those  issued  by  the  notorious  Abir  and  An- 
versoise  Companies,  but  were  never  executed). 

British  Consul  Thesiger’s  report  on  his  trip  through  the 
Kasai  was  next  criticised  at  considerable  length.  The  at¬ 
torney  declared  that  he  visited  the  Kasai  at  the  invitation 
of  the  American  Missionaiies  (which  statement  was  after¬ 
wards  lu-oven  incorrect)  ;  that  he  could  not  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  ol^the  people,  and  that  Mr.  Sheppard  acted  as  his 
interpreter  and  guide,  and  accompanied  him  on  most  of  his 
journey  through  that  particular  country.  That  his  sojourn 
in  the  district  was  too  brief  to  ascertain  the  true  conditions. 
That  he  only  found  abuses  while  Mr.  Sheppard  accompanied 
him.  The  Company  admits  there^vere  some  abuses,  but 
when  they  are  brought  to  their  attention  the  perpetraters 
are  always  punished.  (The  fact  was  later  established  that 
none  of  the  white  agents  of  the  Company  can  speak  the 
Bakuba  language,  and  that  Mi'.  Sheppard  is  the  only  for¬ 
eigner  in  that  country  who  does).  M.  Vandermeeren  ended 
his  criticism  of  Consul  Thesiger’s  i-eport  by  stating  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  British  campaign  against  the  Kongo  and 
questioned  all  the  facts  contained  therein.  He  desired  to 
know  why  the  other  miss’onaries  in  the  Kongo,  especially 
the  Catholics,  had  not  seen  these  abuses.  (M.  Vandervelde 
again  interrupted  him  hv  stating  that  it  was  to  the  honor 
of  the  Protestants  who  had  cried  out  to  the  world  against 
these  abuses,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Catholics  who  had  re¬ 
mained  silent). 

Mr.  Vendervelde.  in  op^'ning  his  forcible  and  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress  in  behalf  of  the  defense,  stated  that  he  had  been  se¬ 
verely  criticised  for  undertaking  the  defense  of  foreigners 
in  the  Kongo  against  a  Belg'ian  Company.  He  came  here 
in  the  interest  of  the  Belgians  as  well  as  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries.  to  fight  for  Belgium  against  abuses  that  meant 
ruin  to  the  Kongo.  He  confirmed  in  conclusive  arguments, 
supported  by  many  documents  and  witnesses,  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Sheppard  in  that  article,  and  the  charges 
brought  by  Mr.  Morrison.  He  regretted  the  clerk’s  mistake 
did  not  permit  him  to  take  up  Mr,  Morrison’s  .side  of  the 
case,  as  it  would  have  afforded  an  excellent  opportmiity  to 
bring  to  light  the  abusive  system  of  the  Compagnie  du 
Kasai.  He  knew  what  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Sheppard’s 
opinion  of  Kongo  justice  was,  and  stated  that  if  he  was  not 
a  lawyer  he  would  have  feared  receiving  fair  treatment,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Com¬ 
pagnie  was  lield  by  the  Belgian  Government,  its  Director- 
General  in  Belgium  and  its  Managing  Director  in  Africa 
are  appointed  by  the  Belgian  Government  and  also  the 
Judge  before  whom  the  case  is  tried. 

Regarding  the  remuneration  of  the  natives  for  rubber.  Mr 
Vandervelde  produced  a  copy  of  the  Compagnie  de  Kasai’s 
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instructions  to  its  agents  and  read  a  few  paragraphs  which 
dealt  with  the  question.  Agents  were  informed  that  in  the 
old  established  posts  where  competition  had  caused  the  price 
of  rubber  to  rise  as  much  as  three  francs  per  kilo,  only  1 
franc  25  centimes  was  to  be  paid  in  merchandise,  but  in 
other  posts  1  franc,  and  in  villages  far  from  the  main  river 
1-2  franc  and  even  as  low  as  25  centimes  per  kilo,  and  the 
agents  were  reminded  that  the  above  prices  were  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowed.  That  the  agents  who  purchased  the  rubber 
at  the  most  advantageous  prices  would  be  given  special  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Company.  M.  Vandervelde  then  stated 
that  when  the  Company  was  formed  they  created  a  monopoly 
and  immediately  reduced  the  price  paid  for  rubber.  Tl'.at 
when  they  do  not  pay  the  natives  they  intimidate  them.  He 
then  promiced  a  circular  letter  drawn  up  by  M.  Lecourt, 
the  Director-General  of  the  Compagnie  du  Kasai  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  pointing  out  to  the  agents  of  the  Company  the  habitual 
laziness  of  the  natives,  and  directing  them  that  force  must 
be  used  to  induce  them  to  work,  and  that  the  method  would 
be  of  future  benefit  to  the  natives  themselves. 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  use  of  armed  sentries  in 
the  collection  of  rubber  by  force  in  the  Kasai  district,  M. 
Vandervelde  stood  ready  to  prove  this  fact  in  several  in¬ 
stances.  He  emphatically  infoi-med  the  Court  that  he  had 
now  at  Leopoldville  20  Bakuba  and  Baluba  native  witnesses, 
who  came  from  eleven  different  villages,  some  of  whom  were 
until  very  recently  sentries  in  the  employ  of  the  Company, 
and  that  if  he  would  be  allowed  to  produce  these  witnesses 
it  would  be  found  that  such  was  the  case  throughout  the 
Kasai  district.  These  men,  armed  by  the  Company,  forced 
the  natives  to  make  rubber.  He  also  reminded  the  judge 
that  there  were  now  over  fifty  legal  actions  pending  against 
the  agents  of  the  Compagnie  du  Kasai,  nearly  all  for  ill- 
treatment  of  the  natives.  Regarding  Consul  Thesiger’s  re¬ 
port,  which  was  published  in  the  British  White  Book,  Af¬ 
rica,  No.  1,  1909  (a  summary  of  which  will  be  found  in  my 
No.  8,  dated  November  24,  1908),  M.  Vandelvelde  declared 
that  it  was  not  Mr.  Sheppard’s  article  that  injured  the  Com¬ 
pany,  but  Mr.  Thesiger’s  thorough  exposure  of  the  Com¬ 
pagnie  du  Kasai.  The  American  Missionaries  were  not 
aware  of  his  coming  until  he  arrived  at  Luebo.  That  Mr. 
Sheppard  accompanied  him  as  inteipreter  on  his  tour  of  the 
Bakuba  country  because  Sheppard  is  the  only  foreigner  in 
the  country  who  speaks  the  Bakuba  language.  That  even 
the  Director  of  the  Company  and  every  Company  Agent  in 
the  Bakuba  country  go  about  with  native  interpreters.  The 
Company  knew  quite  ^11  that  the  abuses  exposed  in  Mr. 
Thesiger’s  report  were  much  greater  than  Mr.  Sheppard 
reported.  The  article  in  the  Kasai  Herald  was  unknown 
until  Mr.  Morrison’s  letters  were  published  in  the  White 
Book.  Mr.  Vandervelde  finished  this  part  of  his  argument 
by  stating  that  the  prosecution  must  accept  Mr.  Thesiger’s 
report  as  true  or  judge  him  as  a  man  who  is  imposing  upon 
his  country. 

It  appears  that  the  two  main  points  for  the  judge  to  de¬ 
cide  is  whether  there  was  malicious  intent  in  writing  the 
article,  and  the  right  to  prove  the  statements  made.  Mr. 
Vandervelde  openly  challenged  the  prosecution  to  permit 
him  to  prove  the  statements  by  witnesses  and  an  inquiry, 
which  he  argued  the  Court  should  allow,  but  the  prosecution 
would  not  consent.  In  that  case,  M.  Vandervelde  replied, 
you  are  morally  condemned. 

The  decision  will  be  rendered  October  4,  as  I  stated  in 
my  telegram  dated  September  20,  and  it  is  probable  that 
an  appeal  will  be  made  by  the  Missionaries  if  the  decision  is 
against  them.  It  is  M.  Vandervelde ’s  intention  to  make  a 
second  appeal  if  the  decision  is  not  satisfactory,  so  that  the 
case  will  eventually  be  fought  out  in  Brussels.  A  decision 
will,  of  course,  first  be  handed  down  by  the  Appeal  Court 
at  Boma. 

I  have  been  promised  a  copy  of  M.  Vandervelde ’s  speech, 
but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  ready  in  time  to  be  sent  by  this 
mail.  It  will,  however,  be  forwarded  by  the  first  opportun¬ 
ity,  also  a  copy  of  the  judgment,  when  issued. 

We  expect  to  return  to  Boma  on  the  27th  instant. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir.  Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Wm.  W.  Handley, 
American  Consul-General. 


Unbelief  sees  every  difficulty  in  the  path,  and  is  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  effort  to  surmount  them  without  getting  hurt 
that  it  knows  not  what  or  where  the  end  of  the  journey  may 
be.  Faith  looks  to  the  goal  and  sees  no  obstacles. 


GET  RIGHT  WITH  GOD. 


By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin. 


Get  right  with  God,  and  do  it  now. 

To  Him  be  reconciled; 

He  waits  in  love  for  you  to  bow. 

And  be  His  loving  child. 

Get  right  with  God,  now  make  your  choice, 
The  Spirit  may  depart; 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice. 

Oh,  harden  not  your  heart. 

Get  right  with  God,  the  hour’s  at  hand. 
When  sin  will  end  in  gloom; 

And  you  before  His  throne  must  stand. 
And  hear  your  awful  doom. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


THE  TONIC  OF  GOOD  CHEER. 


By  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Not  good  cheer  in  the  sense  especially  understood  by  no¬ 
table  Dutch  Reformed  housewives,  whose  tables  are  tra¬ 
ditionally  spread  with  the  best  the  market  affords,  fin’t  good 
cheer  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  definition  of  the  phrase, 
is  the  topic  in  my  mind  this  week. 

A  friend  was  talking  to  me  the  other  day  about  a  vener¬ 
able  relative  who,  although  his  years  approximate  four¬ 
score  and  ten,  still  has  excellent  sight  and  is  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  interesting  books.  She  was  seeking  cheerful  books  for 
him.  She  said  that  the  tendency  of  this  dear  kinsman  was 
to  be  melancholy  because  of  the  increasing  loneliness  of  his 
life.  His  contemporaries  of  youth  were  gone  and  gradually 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  shadows  were  closing  in,  and  the 
journey  as  it  neared  the  boundary  line  between  this  world 
and  the  next  was  growing  desolate.  “What  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend,”  she  said,  “for  one  in  such  a  situation,  what  books 
would  suit  him  best  and  what  company?”  I  gave  the  best 
advice  I  could,  and  I  have  thought  that  others  might  help 
with  suggestions. 

I  think  the  mistake  made  by  younger  people  in  their 
treatment  of  older  ones  is  frequently  that  of  an  unfortunate 
point  of  view.  Neither  man  or  woman  necessarily  feels  old 
because  of  lengthened  years  or  whitened  hair.  Grand¬ 
mothers  are  sometimes  younger  than  grand-daughters  in 
everything  that  applies  to  sentiment  and  romance.  What 
old  people  need  is  the  tonic  of  good  cheer.  They  need  fun. 
Although  they  are  debarred  from  the  activities  of  earier 
times  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
hear  the  story  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  world. 

Two  ladies  in  the  later  seventies  were  paying  a  visit  to 
a  niece.  Her  home  was  on  a  farm  and  the  neighborhood 
was  one  familiar  to  her  aunts.  They  had  lived  there  as  girls 
and  had  spent  some  years  of  their  early  married  life  in  that 
vicinity.  The  niece  invited  as  many  of  their  friends  as  she 
could  find  to  spend  a  long  afternoon  with  them,  and  she  told 
me  that  a  more  genial,  more  really  jolly  party  had  never 
gathered  beneath  her  roof.  They  jested  and  laughed  and 
told  anecdotes  and  were  as  mirthful  and  happy  as  they 
might  have  been  if  their  assemblage  had  been  when  they 
were  forty  years  younger. 

Not  for  old  people  only  is  good  cheer  a  tonic.  We  are  far 
too  ready  to  set  our  lives  in  the  minor  key.  We  drift  into 
despondency,  we  fear  the  ghost  of  a  tomorrow  that  may 
never  dawn  for  us  or  we  waste  strength  and  time  in  fruit¬ 
less  lamentation  over  the  past.  Very  few  of  us,  turning 
back  the  page  of  yesterday,  do  not  happen  upon  something 
that  we  regret.  Perhaps  through  impulsiveness,  perhaps 
through  mistaken  judgment,  perhaps  through  some  pressure 
of  circumstances  we  said  or  did  in  one  of  our  yesterdays  that 
which  we  would  not  say  or  do  in  the  light  of  our  today. 
Never  mind.  The  past  with  its  records  is  no  longer  within 
our  power  to  recall.  We  may  safely  leave  to  our  heavenly 
Father  everything  that  belongs  to  that  part  of  life  which 
is  no  longer  ours  to  change.  Today  is  our  own.  God  does 
not  want  us  to  spend  it  in  worry  or  to  envelop  it  with  gloom. 
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of  them  quite  willing  to  listen  to  him. 
When  the  sins  of  their  lives  have  been 
brought  before  them,  they  have  said,  we 
are  going  to  do  better  this  coming  year,  but 
with  no  apparent  thought  of  turning  to  the 
Savior  for  the  forgiveness  of  past  offenses ; 
nor  do  they  realize  their  need  of  His  con¬ 
stant  help  to  enable  them  to  forsake  their 
sins.  In  many  cases  people  are  desirousof 
making  their  own  way  to  heaven,  instead  of 
taking  God’s  completed  and  only  way,  John 
14:6. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  3,  1913. 

“He  hath  anointed  Me  (Christ)  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor;  He  hath  sent  Me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap¬ 
tives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  libertv  them  that  are  bruised.” 

“God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself;  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of 
reconciliation.” 

How  great  is  our  responsibility!  We 
may  feel  we  are  not  competent  to  do  the 
work  for  which  we  are  called  upon,  and  we 
may  labor  with  much  fear  and  trembling; 
but  when  we  see  so  few  who  are  willing  to 
give  themselves  for  God’s  service,  we  should 
say  with  Paul,  “As  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am 
ready  to  preach  the  Gospel.”  “Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give.” 

After  spending  about  eight  months  in 
Colorado  I  am  now  back  in  Kansas  City. 
My  stay  was  divided  between  the  city  of 
Denver,  and  Gilpen  county  where  I  was 
born  and  lived  the  early  part  of  my  life. 

Years  ago  I  labored  in  Church  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  work  in  those  little  mining 
towns  on  the  mountain  side.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber  it.  Gospel  work  was  never  very  encour¬ 
aging  there,  but  no  doubt  it  was  a  good 
preparation  for  my  labors  of  these  later 
years.  Since  I  left  Colorado  the  little 
church  building  where  I  used  to  attend, 
has  been  sold,  and  is  used  for  a  skating 
rink.  When  we  used  to  invite  people  to 
the  services,  many  made  the  excuse  that 
our  church  was  up  so  far  on  the  mountain 
that  they  could  not  stand  the  climb.  I  no¬ 
tice  now,  though,  that  when  the  skating 
rink  is  open  it  is  quite  well  attended.  I 
met  a  mother  one  windy  afternoon  wheel¬ 
ing  a  baby  buggy  with  two  little  ones  in  it. 

I  asked  her  where  she  was  going,  and  she 
replied,  “To  the  rink  to  watch  them  skate.” 

There  are  three  small  towns  in  Gilpen 
county  that  have  the  same  pastor,  and  I 
fear  this  man  is  not  a  faithful  shepherd. 
He  invites  men  and  women  to  sing  solos, 
who  do  not  even  profess  to  be  Christians, 
and  he  himself  often  entertains  his  people 
by  whistling  a  sacred  solo.  He  also  whis¬ 
tles  at  the  Lodge  entertainments.  I  spoke 
to  him  about  a  certain  man  who  was  going 
to  sing,  not  being  saved,  and  he  said  that 


they  had  to  do  something  to  draw  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

There  is  great  indifference  and  even  hat¬ 
red  toward  spiritual  things  and  those  who 
preach  the  truth.  I  was  glad  to  meet  some 
few  men  who  preach  at  these  places  when 
the  pastor  cannot,  who,  I  believe,  pray  and 
desire  to  set  forth  the  truth,  although  they 
have  a  very  few  who  come  to  listen. 

While  in  Denver  I  did  some  visitation 
work,  and  found  it  much  as  in  other  cities, 
for  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  the  same 
wherever  they  are.  I  met  two  women  who 
seemed  to  receive  the  Word  gladly.  One  I 
called  on  a  number  of  times;  the  other  I 
met  just  before  I  left.  I  have  sent  her  some 
helpful  reading  matter  and  pray  that  the 
Lord  will  satisfy  her  hungry,  seeking  heart. 
She  asked  me  many  questions  which  showed 
that  she  was  seeking  the  light. 

MATILDA  EUSTICE. 


THE  WESTERN  SOUDAN. 

—  . .  - I  n-r'r- — 

--NO.  1- 

The  People  aiij,|  t,heir- , jt^ugiftne — . — 

Geo.  C.  Reed. 

The  native  population  of  the  Western 
Soudan  falls  into  three  classes  with  respect 
to  race.  First,  the  aboriginals, — these  com¬ 
prise  large  nations  of  the  Mende  group  of 
blacks,  and  also  smaller  peoples,  possibly 
the  debris  of  a  different  Negro  race  that,  in 
ancient  times,  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
West  Africa  and  was  broken  up  and  scat¬ 
tered  by  stronger  races.  Second,  the  in¬ 
vaders,  being  races  of  Lybian  or  Asiatic 
origin,  which  in  more  recent  times  swept 
across  Africa,  and  remain  to  this  day,  more 
or  less  modified  by  their  surroundings. 
Of  these  are  the  Peulhs  and  Sonhrais, — 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Egypt, — and. 
Third,  the  Arabs,  Maures,  and  Tuaregs,  no¬ 
mads  of  the  great  Sahara  and  its  Soudan 
borderland. 

In  some  cases  the  Negro  nations  fell  back 
before  the  invaders  to  seek  refuge  in  more 
remote  districts,  but  in  other  cases  the  orig¬ 
inal  inhabitants  remained,  a  subject  race, 
the  victors  often  taking  the  women  of  the 
vanquished  as  their  own  spouses,  so  that 
there  sprang  up  various  mixtures  of  race 
and  language.  These  invaders  also  af¬ 
fected  the  religious  state  of  the  Soudan  in 
the  profoundest  manner,  for  theirs  was  an 
invasion  of  conquest  for  Islam,  and  their 
propaganda  was  often  by  fire  and  sword,  so 
that  today  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Soudan  are  at  least 
nominally  Mohammedans;  the  remainder 
being  fetish-worshipers.  Then  there  is  al¬ 
so  a  still  later  mixture,  for  the  coming  of 
the  white  man  has  been  followed  by  the 
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appearance  of  mulatto  children  of  every 
shade. 

The  official  statistics  for  1910  put  the 
population  of  the  French  Soudan,  in  round 
numbers,  at  eleven  millions  of  people,  of 
which  four  millions  are  classed  as  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  the  remaining  seven  millions 
as  fetish-worshipers, — with  the  exception 
of  a  few  thousand  that  are  named  as  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants.  The  Mohammedans 
are  of  all  shades  of  fervor  and  fanaticism, 
from  the  fiery  Arabs  and  Tuaregs  of  the 
Sahara,  and  the  Foulahs  of  Fouta  Djallon, 
to  those  peoples  whose  Mohammedanism  is 
of  the  most  superficial  type. 

Looking  in  detail  at  the  population  of 
the  colonies  of  Senegal,  Guinea  and  Up¬ 
per  Senegal  and  Niger,  we  have  these 
principal  nations: 

The  Wolofs  are  an  intelligent  people 
numbering  about  460,000,  whose  home  is  in 
the  Senegal  district.  They  are  great  trad¬ 
ers,  and  their  language  has  become  the 
commercial  idiom  of  Senegambia.  They 
have  been  more  and  longer  in  contact  with 
the  French  than  any  other  Soudanese  race, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  have  been  educated 
in  French  schools.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  various  positions, — clerks,  telegraphers, 
mercantile  agents,  locomotive  and  steam¬ 
boat  engineers,  and  mechanics,  but  the  most 
of  them  till  the  soil  for  a  scanty  living.  As 
a  rule  they  are  Mohammedans,  but  not  of  a 
fanatical  type. 

In  mingling  with  the  Wolofs  one  is 
struck  with  the  number,  size  and  variety  of 
charms  and  amulets  they  wear.  These  are 
simply  pieces  of  paper  upon  which  some 
mirabout,  or  learned  man,  has  written  Arab¬ 
ic  words  supposed  to  have  magic  power,  or 
to  insure  the  special  protection  of  some 
Moslem  saint.  So  prized  are  these  charms 
that  elaborate  covers  of  leather  or  metal, 
sometimes  ornamented  with  silver  or  gold, 
are  made  for  them,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  a  woman  with  a  girdle  supporting 
fifteen  or  twenty  such  charms  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes.  When  questioned  as  to  -why 
they  follow  Mohammed,  many  of  the  Wo¬ 
lofs  have  no  reply  save  that  their  fathers 
taught  them  so,  and  while  they  observe 
Mohammedan  rites  and  prayers,  they  are 
not  fanatical.  Others  are  more  zealous  and 
can  read  the  Arabic  characters  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way,  and  it  is  feared  that  they 
mumble  over  the  words  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  with  more  diligence  than  many  per¬ 
sons  called  Christians  read  their  Bibles. 
But  even  a  very  thin  veneering  of  Islam  is 
a  great  barrier  to  the  Gospel,  for  it  makes 
them  complacent  and  proud,  and  in  their 
own  estimation  quite  beyond  the  need  of 
anything  else  in  the  way  of  religion.  In 


reality  they  are  still  fetishists,  for  even  in 
Morocco  the  Mohammedans  frequently  em¬ 
ploy  Soudanese  slaves  or  freedmen  to  go 
through  their  incantations  and  devil-dances 
to  secure  relief  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits. 

The  Sousous  live  in  Guinea,  and  number 
some  330,000.  It  is  supposed  that  they  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  the  mountainous  Fouta 
Djallon  region  in  the  interior,  but  were 
driven  down  to  the  coast  by  the  invading 
Peulhs,  and  they  are  said  to  be  superior  in 
intelligence  to  the  natives  of  the  coast. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  fetishists,  but 
Mohammedanism  is  now  making  rapid 
strides  among  them. 

The  Peulhs,  called  by  the  natives  Pou- 
lous,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Soudan 
from  Darfur  to  the  Atlantic,  and  in  French 
West  Africa  they  number  about  800,000. 
They  are  one  of  the  invading  races  and  are 
said  to  resemble  some  of  the  Egyptian  peo¬ 
ples  in  point  of  appearance  and  language. 
They  are  yellowish  in  colof,  have  fine,  reg¬ 
ular  features,  are  inclined  to  be  nomadic, 
and  are  fervent  Mohammedans.  The  Peulhs 
swept  westward  across  Africa  several  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  some  of  them  settled  in  the 
Fouta  Djallon  mountains  of  Guinea,  where 
they  became  the  ruling  race.  They  min¬ 
gled  with  the  blacks,  and  there  sprang  up  a 
mixed  race  called  the  Foulahs,  lighter  in 
color  than  the  Negroes,  and  with  finer  fea¬ 
tures.  They  inherited  the  warlike  disposi¬ 
tion  and  the  Mohammedan  fervor  of  the 
Peulhs  from  whom  they  sprang,  and,  with 
the  Toucouleurs,  who  are  a  still  further 
mixture  of  the  Foulahs  with  the  blacks,  be¬ 
came  dominant  in  the  Western  Soudan, 
where  there  arose  during  the  last  century 
great  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  which  came 
to  an  end  only  by  the  capture  of  the  Alma- 
my  Samory  by  the  French  in  1898.  These 
Almamys  were  rulers  with  great  political 
and  religious  power,  and  their  wars  and 
conquests  filled  the  land  with  blood  and 
reduced  multitudes  to  miserable  slavery, 
for  the  Foulahs,  being  a  cattle-raising  peo¬ 
ple,  indolent  and  counting  agricultural  la¬ 
bor  beneath  the  dignity  of  free  men,  dele¬ 
gated  all  such  work  to  slaves.  The  number 
of  Foulahs  and  Toucouleurs  in  the  French 
Soudan  may  be  about  800,000. 

The  Arabs,  Maures,  and  Tuaregs  live  a 
more  or  less  nomadic  life  in  the  barren 
wastes  of  the  Sahara  and  its  borderland, 
and  are  among  the  most  fanatical  Moslems 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  they  too 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  subdued  by 
the  French  after  some  difficult  campaigns. 
We  were  greeted  by  both  Arabs  and  Tua¬ 
regs  at  Timbuctoo  with  the  utmost  defer¬ 
ence,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  pub- 
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licly  in  the  market-place  without  any  op¬ 
position.  Some  of  them  are  very  striking 
figures  with  their  lithe,  slender  bodies, 
well-formed  features,  keen  black  eyes,  and 
long,  bushy  black  hair.  They  are  supposed 
to  number  about  245,000. 

The  great  interior  colony  of  the  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger,  five  times  as  large  as 
Nebraska,  is  inhabited  by  about  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  belonging  principally  to 
the  Mende  group.  Among  them  are  the 
Mossis,  with  1,600,000  raw  pagans,  who 
live  in  the  Onagadougo  district,  one-half 
the  size  of  Nebraska, — about  forty  to  the 
square  mile.  In  times  past  they  had  a  great 
kingdom  of  their  own  with  peculiar  cus¬ 
toms  and  etiquette,  and  though  still  un¬ 
touched  by  civilization,  are  peaceful  and 
quiet  under  French  rule.  West  of  this  na¬ 
tion  are  the  Bobos,  with  some  600,000  peo¬ 
ple,  and  then  the  Bambaras,  numbering 
probably  over  800,000,  andstretchingouton 
both  sides  of  the  Niger  for  perhaps  500  or 
600  miles;  and  the  Ma//n/res,  running  south¬ 
ward  into  the  Guinea  and  the  Ivory  Coast, 
with  almost  1,000,000, — the  Bambaras  and 
the  Malinkes  being  very  closely  related 
both  in  stock  and  language. 

Several  centuries  ago  the  Bambaras  re¬ 
volted  against  Islam,  which  the  Malinke 
chiefs  had  embraced,  and  leaving  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  went  northward  and  settled 
along  the  Niger.  The  Malinkes  are  Mo¬ 
hammedans  still,  while  the  Bambaras  con¬ 
tinued  very  refractory  to  Islam,  though  a 
small  part  of  them  have  now  accepted  that 
religion.  The  Governor  of  this  colony, 
however,  and  others  informed  us  that  they 
are  such  scarcely  more  than  in  name.  They 
are  a  fine  people, — large,  well-formed,  with 
regular  features,  and  are  counted  the  most 
steadfast  and  reliable  of  the  native  races, 
and  the  pick  of  the  French  black  troops  are 
Bambaras.  Although  in  the  past  they  re¬ 
sisted  Islam,  one  cannot  but  fear  that  it 
may  make  more  headway  among  them  in 
these  peaceful  times  than  it  did  before. 

Besides  these  principal  nations  there  are 
many  smaller  ones,  who  probably  differ  but 
little  from  them.  The  average  density 
of  population  in  the  Colony  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Senegal  and  Niger  is  now  about  ten  to 
the  square  mile,  but  no  doubt  it  has  been 
greatly  decreased  by  the  savagery  of  the 
native  kings  of  the  last  century  for  whole 
districts  were  desolated  by  slaughter,  slav¬ 
ery  and  the  flight  of  the  survivors.  The 
people  are  generally  poor,  wages  are  very 
low,  and  there  is  not  the  profusion  of  food 
there  is  in  some  other  tropical  countries. 

The  Soudanese  have  considerable  skill  in 
their  native  industries.  They  weave  coarse 
cloth,  work  well  in  iron — making  small 


axes,  mattocks,  shovels,  spears,  swords  and 
knives — and  they  are  particularly  skilful  in 
gold  and  silver  work,  their  jewelry  and  fili¬ 
gree  work  being  very  beautiful.  They  make 
small  rope  and  cordage,  weave  mats,  bas¬ 
kets,  and  panniers  out  of  the  palm  leaves, 
and  work  in  leather.  Their  farming  is 
chiefly  by  hand,  and  they  raise  maize,  rice, 
millet,  kaffir  corn,  and  peanuts;  and  in 
some  parts  there  are  many  cattle  and  sheep. 

Three  distinct  types  of  native  housesare 
noticed — a  round  hut  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  with  adobe  walls  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  peaked,  thatched  roof ;  a 
square  flat-roofed  house,  low,  built  also  of 
adobe,  the  roof  covered  with  pounded  earth  ; 
and  a  low  dome-shaped  hut,  built  by  cover¬ 
ing  a  framework  of  branches  with  mats  of 
palm  or  braided  straw, — this  last  is  indeed 
a  very  poor  habitation. 

The  people  have  no  mills,  not  even  small 
stone  hand-mills,  but  all  the  grain  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  being  beaten  by  the  women  in 
large  wooden  mortars, — a  most  laborious 
process.  Polygamy  is  practiced,  and  it  is 
common  for  each  wife  to  have  her  own  hut, 
the  whole  compound  being  surrounded  by 
a  mud  wall  or  fence ;  but  in  some  villages 
the  huts  or  houses  are  crowded  as  closely 
together  as  possible. 

The  people  most  in  contact  with  the 
whites,  are  generally  very  decently  clad. 
The  men  wear  a  long,  wide,  sleeveless  gar¬ 
ment  and  wide  Moorish  trousers,  a  skull 
cap  of  various  hues,  and,  when  they  can  af¬ 
ford  it,  Moorish  slippers.  Thewomenwrap 
a  strip  of  cloth  about  the  waist  for  a  skirt, 
and  wear  a  large  piece  of  cloth  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  through  which  the  head  is 
put,  falling  down  over  their  shoulders,  or 
else,  as  is  common  in  the  interior,  they  wear 
nothing  at  all  above  the  waist;  children 
generally  go  naked  although  the  girlsoften 
have  some  slight  covering. 

Of  the  fetish  worship  of  these  pagans  we 
know  very  little  in  particular,  but  all  fetish 
worship  is  of  one  piece, — a  deep  dread  of 
evil  spirits,  worship  of  the  devil,  and  de¬ 
basing  trust  in  sticks,  stones  and  other 
charms.  The  moral  state  of  the  people 
seems  to  be  very  bad,  and  we  were  told  by 
those  in  a  position  to  know  that  chastity  is 
unknown  among  them.  Sad  to  say,  many 
of  the  white  men  debase  themselves  by  un¬ 
restrained  licentiousness. 

The  Mohammedan  part  of  the  population 
may  seem  on  the  surface  to  be  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  pagans,  but  those  who  know 
Islam  at  first-hand  know  in  what  terrible 
darkness  and  moral  depravity  it  shrouds 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  embrace  it. 
Livingstone  once  said  that  he  desired  pa¬ 
gan  carriers  for  his  caravan,  not  Moham- 
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medans,  because  he  could  trust  the  pagans 
but  had  always  found  the  Mohammedans 
interminable  liars. 

We  shall  in  a  later  article  speak  further 
about  this  country,  but  the  fact  that  there 
lie  thus  eleven  millions  of  people  or  more, 
perfectly  accessible,  as  we  shall  later  show, 
yet  still  without  the  Gospel,  constitutes  a 
call  to  prayer  and  serious  effort  to  carry  to 
them  the  Good  News  of  Salvation. 


only  a  little  temper  or  a  little  levity  or  a 
little  thoughtlessness  or  a  little  forgetful¬ 
ness.”  It  you  are  such  an  one,  I  say  to 
you  this  day.  Take  care— “Remember  Lot  s 
wife !” 

GRACIOUS  WORDS  TO  CAPTIVES. 


James  Bourne. 

‘After  seventy  years  be  accomplished  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  1  will  visit  you,  and  perform  My  good  word 
in  pjiiminv  vou  to  return  to  this  place. 


“REMEMBER  LOT’S  WIFE.” 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle. 

Remember  Lot's  wife.  In  a  day  of  much 
light  and  knowledge  and  profession  I  de¬ 
sire  to  set  up  a  beacon  to  preserve  souls 
from  shipwreck.  I  would  fain  moor  a  buoy 
in  the  channel  of  all  spiritual  voyagers, 
and  paint  upon  it,  “Remember  Lot’s  wife.” 

Are  you  careless  about  the  second  advent 
of  Christ?  Alas,  many  are!  They  live  like 
the  men  of  Sodom  and  the  men  of  Noah  s 
day:  they  eat  and  drink,  and  plant  and 
build,  and  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage, 
and  behave  as  if  Christ  were  never  going 
to  return.  If  you  are  such  an  one,  I  say  to 
you  this  day.  Take  care— “Remember  Lot’s 
wife!” 

Are  you  lukewarm  or  cold  in  your  Chris¬ 
tianity?  Alas,  many  are!  They  try  to 
serve  two  masters:  they  labor  to  keep 
friends  both  with  God  and  mammon.  If 
you  are  such  an  one,  I  say  to  you  this  day. 
Take  care — “Remember  Lot’s  wife  !” 

Are  you  halting  between  two  opinions, 
and  disposed  to  go  back  to  the  world  ?  Alas, 
many  are!  They  are  afraid  of  the  cross, 
they  secretly  dislike  the  trouble  and  re¬ 
proach  of  decided  religion.  They  are  weary 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  manna,  and  would 
fain  return  to  Egypt  if  they  could.  If  you 
are  such  an  one,  I  say  to  you  this  day.  Take 
care — “Remember  Lot’s  wife!” 

Are  you  secretly  cherishing  some  beset¬ 
ting  sin?  Alas,  many  are !  They  go  far  in 
a  profession  of  religion;  they  do  many 
things  that  are  right,  and  are  very  like  the 
people  of  God.  But  there  is  always  some 
darling  evil  habit  which  they  cannot  tear 
from  their  heart.  Hidden  worldliness  or 
covetousness  or  lust  sticks  to  them  like 
their  skin.  They  are  willing  to  see  all 
their  idols  broken  but  this  one.  If  you 
are  such  an  one,  I  say  to  you  this  day.  Take 
care — “Remember  Lot’s  wife!” 

Are  you  trifling  with  little  sins?  Alas, 
many  are!  They  hold  the  great  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  They  keep  clear 
of  all  gross  profligacy  or  open  breach  of 
God’s  law;  but  they  are  painfully  careless 
about  little  inconsistencies,  and  painfully 
ready  to  make  excuses  for  them.  “It  is 


Jer.  29:10. 

These  people  are  the  people  of  God,  and 
they  are  in  captivity.  Either  the  world  en¬ 
tangles  them  or  they  are  in  some  error  of 
spirit ;  so  that  though  they  have  some  light 
and  make  some  struggles,  they  cannot  get 
out.  And  our  captivity  is  to  be  for  long, 
seveny  years,  all  our  lives.  As  ore  wave  of 
trouble  subsides,  another  shall  come  on, 
but  no  trouble  shall  continue  always,  there 
shall  be  continual  shiftings  of  the  scene. 
God  will  visit  us  in  our  trouble.  “The  rod 
of  the  wicked  shall  not  rest  upon  the  lot  of 
the  righteous,”  Ps.  125:3;  for  God  knows, 
if  it  did,  we  should  faint.  Therefore  when 
it  has  produced  its  effect  in  humbling  our 
pride  and  conceit,  it  shall  be  removed,  and 
another  trouble  shall  come  in  its  place.  I 
have  never  yet  been  in  any  trouble  where 
the  Lord  did  not  deliver  me  sooner  or  later. 
But  He  says  that  He  sent  them  into  captiv¬ 
ity  for  their  sin.  It  is  for  sin  always  that 
we  are  so  entangled.  We  think  after  we 
have  had  deliverance,  we  shall  never  know 
trouble.  Not  so,  because  we  are  always 
sinners. 

And  God  says,  “Seek  the  peace  of  the 
city”  wherein  ye  dwell;  that  is,  in  your 
employment  and  engagement  with  the 
world.  Seek  that  God  would  bless  you  in 
it  and  bless  those  you  have  to  do  with,  for 
His  name’s  sake.  This  is  the  way  He  has 
led  me  to  act;  and  I  have  found  His  blessing 
and  peace  in  it.  And  He  says,  “Ye  shall 
seek  Me,  and  find  Me,  when  ye  shall  search 
for  Me  with  all  your  heart.  And  I  will  be 
found  of  you,  saith  the  Lord:  and  I  will 
turn  away  your  captivity,  vss. 

There  is  often  a  long  hanging  about,  and 
being  half-hearted;  but  God  will  sooner  or 
later  make  His  people  to  give  themselves  to 
seek  Him  with  all  their  hearts.  This  is  not 
your  work,  that  you  should  say  you  will  do 
so;  but  He  will  work  this  in  you  Himself, 
and  then  you  shall  find  Him.  For  He  calls 
His  people  “Good  figs,”  though  in  captivity, 
Jer.  24:5,  and  will  surely  set  His  eyes  on 
them  for  good.  And  that  first  work  which 
they  have  known  He  will  renew  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  add  many  things  besides  to  it. 
Every  fresh  trouble  they  fall  into  they  shall 
be  delivered  out  of,  and  see  more  of  the 


“The  Dark 

Every  eighth  person  in  the  world  lives  in  Africa. 
1  he  blacks  double  in  number  every  forty  years  ■  the 
whites  every  eighty  years. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  all  the  land  in  the  world  is 
comprised  within  the  African  continent.  It  is  as  far 
coast  of  Africa  as  it  is  around  the  world. 

the  area  of  Africa  is  big  enough  to  include  the 
United  States,  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  France, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  Argentina,  China,  India,  and 
have  plenty  of  roqm  left  to  throw  in  fifty  Belgiums 
and  half  a  dozen  Spains. 

Aud  this  vast  area  is  not  merely  barren  expanse  or 
tangled  brush. ^  The  soil  is  rich.  The  best  alfalfa  land 
in  the  world  is  in  British  East  Africa.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  twelve  crops  a  year.  The  animals  reach  huge 
proportions,  as  if  trying  to  be  worthy  of  the  gigantic 
continent  on  which  they  live.  The  elephant,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe  and  the 
ostrich  are  big  because  the  land  is  rich.  Texas  long¬ 
horns,  ^  brought  to  South  Africa,  greatly  increase  in 
size  within  a  few  generations. 

Africa  has  the  resources  with  which  to  pay  her  way 
in  the  world’s  commerce.  Her  copper  fields  equal 
those  of  North  America  and  Europe  combined.  She 
has  five  times  as  much  undeveloped  iron  ore  as  exists 
in  North  America.  She  supplies  half  the  world’s 
gold,  two-thirds  of  its  ivory  and  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
of  its^ diamonds.  She  produces  a  large  share  of  the 
\yorld  s  rubber,  and  more  cocoa  than  any  other  con¬ 
tinent. 

She  has  40,000  miles  of  river  and  lake  navigation, 
a  distance  great  enough  to  take  one  across  the  United 
States  from  coast  to  coast  fourteen  times.  She  al¬ 
ready  has  25,000  miles  of  railway.  But  if  she  had 
the  same  proportionate  mileage  as  the  United  States, 
she  would  have  a  million  miles  of  track. 

Africa’s  secret  river,  the  Congo,  was  first  opened 
to,commercg__^  a  missionary,  George  Grenfell.  He 
had  a  steambo^  made  m  England,  sRtppMTffTAfrica, 
carried  two  hundred  miles  through  the  jungle  in  eight 
hundred  packages  on  the  heads  of  carriers,  and  laid 
down  in  the  pestilential  brush  on  the  shores  of  the 
Congo.  The  two  engineers  who  were  to  have  put 
together  the  ship  had  died  of  fever  in  the  jungle.  So 
the  missionary  whipped  off  his  coat  and  got  busy.  In 
three  months  he  had  built  the  eight  hundred  pieces 
into  a  ship,  and'the  first  steamboat  the  heart  of  Africa 
had  ever  known  chugged  up  the  Congo  with  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  the  wheel. 

In  time,  a  dozen  steamers,  all  of  them  mission- 
owned,  were  carrying  American  and  English  traders 
into  the  solar  plexus  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Then 
commercial  steamers  were  put  into  service,  and  finally 
railways. 


Continent  ” 

The  annual  trade  of  the  Congo  State  now  exceeds 
fifty  million  dollars. 

Tjie  first  missionaries  to  call  upon  the  natives  of 
NyassalanJ  boughrr  basketful  of  grain.  The  natives 
Tooked  at  the  pretty  beads  that  liad  been  paid  to  them 
for  the  grain,  they  were  consumed  with  a  passion  for 
more  beads.  They  went  out  to  their  fields  and  planted 
and  cultivated  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  Now 
a  score  of  steamers  are  needed  to  carry  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  grain  to  the  coast,  where  it  is  reshipped  to 
the  far  parts  of  the  world. 

A_  solitary  coffee  plant,  obtained  by  a  missionary 
from  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens  and  placed  in 
the  soil  of  Central  Africa,  was  the  progenitor  of  great 
plantations.  The  export  of  his  one  product  amounts 
to  thousands  of  tons  annually,  and  “  Scotch  Coffee  ” 
has  become  a  staple  African  product. 

“I  am  teaching  one  of  my  boys  to  use  the  type¬ 
writer,”  wrote  a  missionary  by  name  of  Pilkington 
in  Uganda.  Some  years  later  the  officials  of  the 
Churdh  Missionary  Society  were  astonished  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  typewritten  letter  from  the  African  King 
Daudi  of  Toro. 

Wherever  the  missionary  goes  there  is  presently  a 
demand  for  shirts,  -collars,  shoes,  oil  lamps,  safety 
razors,  towels  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  pro¬ 
priety.  Not  that  the  missionary  insists  upon  collars 
and  shoes  as  necessary  to  salvation!  But  the  native, 
of  his  own  accord,  begins  to  desire  these  things.  Is 
his  desire  normal  ?  I  think  so.  When  a  man  becomes 
a  Christian  he  wants  to  clean  up  and  be  decent.  He 
buys  soap.  He  wants  to  wear  something  besides  a 
tatop  mark  and  a  smile.  He  buys  clothes.  He  wants 
to  live  like  a  man  instead  of  a  pig,  in  a  house  instead 
of  a  hut,  and  he  works  and  buys  and  builds  until  he 
has  so  elevated  his  standards  of  living  that  all  of 
America’s  first  aids  to  civilization  are  demanded  by 
him  as  well. 

The  missionary  aim  is  to  establish  Christian  homes, 
like  nerve-centres  radiating  energy  through  lazy 
heathen  lands.  And  a  Christian  home  is  a  civilized 
home,  fitted  up  with  the  brooms,  bathtubs  and  Bibles, 
that  make  a  clean,  Christian  civilization  possible.  Thus 
Christianity  and  Civilization  create  a  desire  for  things 
modern  and  swing  open  the  door  to  commerce. 

American  business  men  could  afford  to  pay  all  the 
cost  of  foreign  missions  for  the  sake  of  the  business 
that  comes  home  to  roost  on^American  bank  ibooks. 
And  yet  this  is  only  a  by-product  of  the  missionary’s 
work.  His  main  job  is  not  clothes,  houses  and  con¬ 
veniences — but  bodies,  minds  and  souls. 

There  is  perhaps  no  continent  more  sore  in  body 
and  more  in  need  of  modern  medicine  than  Africa. 
In  Central  Africa  one  rarely  sees  an  old  person.  The 


native  is  picked  off  by  death  long  betore  he  has  ha^*  a 
chance  to  grow  old. 

Epidemics  sweep  away  multitudes.  In  one  district 
of  Uganda,  sleeping  sickness  reduced  the  population 
in  a  year  from  22,000  to  8,000.  Entire  villages  were 
wiped  out  by  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  estimated  as 
one-eighth  of  the  total  native  population. 

Native  medical  knowledge  is  crude  indeed.  When 
a  man  has  the  toothache  he  complains.  “  The  lion  in 
my  mouth  is  roaring.’’  Some  impromptu  native  dentist 
will  bring  an  axe,  place  a  wedge  of  wood  against 
the  tooth,  give  it  a  blow  and  dislodge  the  tooth,  prob¬ 
ably  sending  it  down  the  patient’s  throat. 

The  witch  doctor  draws  heavily  upon  superstition 
for  his  stock  in  trade.  With  his  needles  he  will  per¬ 
forate  the  patient  with  many  holes,  in  order  to  give 
opportunity  for  departure  to  the  evil  spirits.  Or 
through  a  magic  ram’s  horn  he  will  whisper  into  his 
patient’s  ear,  urging  the  evil  spirits  to  go  their  way. 
Or  he  will  declare  that  the  patient  has  been  be¬ 
witched  by  some  one  else  in  the  community  and  insist 
that  that  person  must  be  put  to  death  before  the  sick 
man  can  be  cured. 

The  missionary  doctor  meets  and  answers  a  tremen¬ 
dous  need.  An  odd  letter  of  appreciation  received 
by  a  missionary  board  from  a  native  was  as  follows; 

“  This  doctor  we  call  him  in  our  native  convers, 

'  Maker-of-people-to-be-glad.’  Oh,  this  marvelously 
doctor!  Why?  Look  at  the  people;  these  did  have 
great  sick  which  we  could  not  hope  that  these  people 
will  be  healed.  But  now  are  getting  well.  Is  he  not 
marvelously  doctor?  He  is  doctor  of  hearts  too.  He 
makes  happy  the  unjoy  hearts  and  makes  more  ten¬ 
derness  the  durable  hearts.  He  is  a  friend  of  babies, 
children,  men,  women,  white  people,  and  he  is  a  friend 
of  all  people  of  black.  Therefore  I  make  you  know 
that  let  you  not  fatigue  to  help  this  make-glad  doctor.” 

All  too  slowly  the  stethoscope  is  driving  out  the 
witch  doctor  who,  in  Africa,  is  estimated  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  four  million  deaths  a  year.  There  is  the 
most  urgent  need  for  missionary  doctors. 

Even  more  important  than  the  healing  of  the  body 
of  Africa  is  the  enlightening  of  the  mind.  Only 
about  one  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  women  of  Central  Africa  are  literate. 

Assuming  that  one  teacher  is  required  for  every 
fifty  children  of  school  age.  Central  Africa  needs 
280,000  teachers! 

Not  only  are  there  whole  villages  in  which  no  one 
can  read,  but  there  are  whole  tribes  in  which  reading 
is  as  impossible  as  a  trip  to  Mars,  since  their  languages 
have  not  as  yet  even  been  reduced  to  writing. 

Only  one  African  tribe  had  a  written  language  be¬ 
fore  the  missionaries  came.  Now  one  hundred  and 
thirty  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing;  but 
there  are  six  hundred  and  seventy  still  to  do! 

Curious  expedients  have  to  be  resorted  to  among  a 
people  with  no  written  language.  At  a  freight  depot 
where  the  native  shippers  can  not  read,  a  different 
color  is  used  to  indicate  each  destination.  After  a 
shipper  has  learned,  for  example,  that  the  color  for 
Bo  is  green,  he  makes  no  bother  over  labels,  but 
simply  seizes  everything  that  has  been  placed  under 
the  green  sign  and  puts  it  aboard  for  Bo. 

In  this  great  unschooled  continent  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  as  an  offlcial  report  states,  “  The  graduates  of 
mission  schools  are  in  great  demand.  In  the  technical 
schools  (which  are  all  too  few)  the  problem  is  to  keep 
the  pupil  long  enough  to  finish  his  training,  as  he  is 
constantly  being  tempted  to  leave  and  accept  the  high 
wages  offered  to  him  for  what  training  he  already 
has.” 

Throughout  Africa  there  is  only  one  missionary  for 
-  every  n^  ooo  souls — so  that  the  missjpnary’s  chief 


task  that  of  winning  converts  to  Christianity,  is  a 
colossal  one.  But  he  does  not  become  giddy  in  the 
face  of  luimibers  and  attempt  to  sweep  the  natives 
into  the  church  in  multitudes.  Simply  calling  a  man 
a  Christian  does  not  make  him  one.  Careful  training 
is  necessary,  especially  in  working  with  such  taw 
material  as  the  African  native.  In  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  for  example,  the  native  who  wishes  to  enter 
the  church  is  put  on  probation  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  eight  years.  He  must  abstain  from  toil  on 
Sunday,  put  away  all  his  wives  but  one,  give  up  re¬ 
ceiving  ”  lobola  ”  or  the  marriage  dowry  for  his 
daughters,  cease  idolatry,  heathen  practices  and  beer¬ 
drinking,  memorize  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  certain  portions  of 
Scripture  and  the  answers  to  a  catechism  of  a  hundred 
questions.  It  would  be  hard  for  any  man  to  be  a 
lackadaisical  Christian  after  surviving  such  a  grilling 
preparation  as  this. 

The  result  is  a  church  organization  such  as  that  in 
the  Rand  which  gave  in  one  year  $2,250  for  foreign 
missions.  The  result  is,  also,  that  the  Church  and  its 
members  have  the  general  respect  of  the  people. 

Native  chiefs  are  so  eager  for  pastor-teachers  that 
they  will  usually  furnish  necessary  land  for  buildings, 
gardens,  etc.,  erect  a  house  for  the  pastor,  buildings 
for  the  school  and  church,  and  lodging  houses  for  the 
boys  and  girls.  The  government  of  Natal  in  1918 
gave  a  mission  board  grant  of  eight  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  its  general  work,  including  the  building  of  a 
Domestic  Science  Department. 

— Excerpts  from  an  article  in  The  Christian  Herald, 
by  Willard  Price. 


What  Missionaries  Have  Done 

Missionaries  have  translated  the  Bible  into  about 
seven-tenths  of  the  world’s  speech. 

Missionaries  have  done  more  than  any  one  class  to 
bring  peace  among  savage  tribes. 

All  the  museums  of  the  world  have  been  enriched 
by  the  examples  of  the  plants,  animals,  and  products 
of  distant  countries  collected  by  missionaries. 

Missionaries  were  the  first  to  give  any  information 
about  the  far  interior  of  Africa.  They  have  given  the 
world  more  accurate  geographical  knowledge  of  that 
land  than  all  other  classes  combined. 

It  is  to  missionary  efforts  that  all  South  Sea  litera¬ 
ture  is  due;  there  is  not  a  single  case  on  record  of 
the  reduction  to  writing  of  a  Polynesian  language  by 
another  than  a  Christian  worker. 

The  missionaries  have  expanded  the  world’s  com¬ 
merce.  The  trade  with  the  Fiji  Islands  in  one  year 
is  more  than  the  entire  amount  spent  in  fifty  years  in 
Christianizing  them. 

A  great  English  statesman  estimated  that  when  a 
missionary  had  been  twenty  years  on  the  field,  he  is 
worth  in  his  indirect  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce 
£10,000  per  year  to  British  commerce. — Missionary 
Review  of  the  W orld. 

“  Our  times  are  in  some  respects  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,”  says  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett,  of  England.  “  There  is  widespread  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  churches,  and  many  remedies  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  their  imagined  shortcomings.  Some  would 
permit  smoking  in  the  back  pews,  shorten  the  sermon, 
abolish  the  sermon,  keep  the  whole  service  within  an 
hour,  or,  better,  half  an  hour,  employ  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  (movies),  get  chairs  instead  of  pews,  use  more 
ritual,  use  less  ritual — these  are  the  voices  of  a  crowd 
of  counsellors.  They  are  concerned  with  the  fire  grate 
when  what  we  need  is  fire,  with  cake  plates  when  what 
we  want  is  bread,  with  electrical  fittings  when  we  need 


Private  and  Confidential 


113,  Sharia  Kasr-el-Aini, 

Cairo,  Egypt. 

April  6th.  1927. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  American  University  at  Cairo. 

Within  two  days  of  my  arrival  in  Cairo,  some  eight  weeks  ago,  there  took 
place  a  most  interesting  event.  It  was  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
auditorium.  On  that  occasion,  as  on  so  many  others,  I  longed  for  the  presence 
of  every  one  of  our  supporters  and  in  particular  of  the  unnamed  donor  of  this 
wonderful  memorial.  How  much  you  all  are  entitled  to  the  refreshment  and 
inspiration  of  these  occasions  which  impart  the  sense  of  achievement  and  success. 
If  I  had  my  way  I  would  again  and  again  wield  a  magic  wand  and  set  you 
down  here  in  Cairo  in  front  of  some  piece  of  work  done  or  transformation  of 
life  accomplished,  and  I  would  say,  “See  that.  It  is  yours:  your  work,  your 
glory,  your  reward  !  ” 

One  such  occasion  was  this  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  The  King  of  Egypt 
himself  took  a  deep  interest  in  it.  He  delegated  Tewfik  Pasha  Nessim  as  his 
personal  representative  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Palace  proprieties  decree  that 
such  a  personal  representative  must  always  be  treated  as  the  King  himself:  for 
the  moment  and  for  that  occasion,  he  is  the  King.  You  can  imagine  what  a 
schooling  we  had  to  give  our  democratic  American  selves  to  know  how  to  seat 
our  distinguished  guest,  how  to  address  him  and  others,  how  to  carry  out  our 
program  properly.  Nor  was  it  a  stilted,  stiff,  formal  program.  Though  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  (tell  it  not  in  Hath,  for  the  sake  of  Egypt’s  weather  reputation) 
the  audience  was  enthusiastic.  More  than  once  the  old  Assembly  Hall  rang 
with  applause.  The  announcement  that  the  new  auditorium  was  the  gift  of  an 
American  who  was  solely  interested  in  Egypt’s  welfare  and  who  sought  fame 
so  little  that  permission  had  hitherto  been  refused  to  publish  the  donor’s  name, 
brought  out  prolonged  applause. 

Of  course,  the  occasion  afforded  an  opportunity  for  pointing  out  the  need 
for  such  a  forum,  where  problems  of  national  welfare  can  be  discussed  and 
where  lecture  courses  can  be  given  to  mould  public  opinion  on  such  vital 
questions  as  social  hygiene,  public  morality,  disease,  infant  mortality,  the 
elevation  of  women,  education  and  the  outstanding  elements  in  national  stability 
and  growth.  It  was  pointed  out  that  of  58  boys  and  65  girls  born  in  Cairo, 
on  an  average  each  day,  27  will  be  dead  before  a  year  passes,  as  compared 
with  7  in  New  York  City;  that  five  years  later,  51  will  be  gone,  though  New  York 


will  have  lost  only  11  in  comparison;  and  that  of  the  66  still  living  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  80  per  cent,  will  be  suffering  from  hookworm,  tuberculosis,  venereal 
and.  eye  diseases,  so  that  only  eleven  out  of  the  original  113  can  be  classified 
as  “not  unhealthy.” 

The  entire  ceremony  was  reported  in  all  the  leading  papers  of  Cairo  and 
evidently  the  Associated  Press  carried  the  ‘news  still  farther,  for  front  page 
reports  have  come  to  us  even  from  the  Paris  Herald  and  one  of  the  leading 
Boston  Journals.  If  publicity  serves  our  cause  at  all,  much  was  gained  from 
this  event. 

The  new  auditorium  will  seat  1206  persons  and  will  be  the  second  largest 
audience  room  of  any  kind  in  the  city  of  Cairo.  An  unparalleled  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  reaching  important  audiences  at  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Yet,  I  must  confess  to  a  sobering  sense  of  responsibility  as  we  look  forward  to 
the  completion  of  the  building  next  Winter.  Doctor  George  Vincent  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  once  said  to  me  as  we  were  discussing  the  need  for  an 
auditorium,  before  this  gift  came  to  us  from  another  source,  “Dr.  Watson,  please 
remember  that  such  an  auditorium  is  not  only  an  asset,  it  is  also  a  liability.” 
'As  I  contemplate  the  imminent  need  of  a  new  annual  budget  of  at  least 
$  16,000  for  the  operating  expenses  of  an  adequate  lecture  program,  I  recognize 
most  cruelly  the  truth  of  his  statement  and  wonder  who  will  rise  up  to  make 
this  provision. 

Nor  is  our  Extension  Division  the  only  new  development  demanding  un¬ 
dergirding.  Ever  since  Egypt  adopted  her  new  constitution  and  launched  out 
upon  a  career  of  independence,  universal  education  has  been  a  national  rallying 
cry.  Toward  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  the  national  budget  for  education 
has  doubled  within  five  years,  advancing  from  f  4,660,000  to  f  8,626,000. 
This  constitutes  a  call  for  more  teachers  and  better  educational  methods. 
America’s  opportunity  is  unique  to  give  to  Egypt  the  best  that  American 
educational  experimentation  has  to  offer  in  regard  to  popular  education.  Do  you 
wonder  that  at  the  last  Trustees’  Meeting  a  Teacher  Training  Department  was 
authorized,  to  be  developed  just  as  soon  and  as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  secured  ? 

The  College  Department  which  is  the  oldest  and  best  developed  unit  of  our 
University  project  suffered  a  slight  set  back  this  year  in  enrolment  due  to 
financial  stringency  created  by  the  cotton  crisis,  but  this  led  to  a  careful  study 
of  our  sources  of  supply  and  of  the  educational  market  and  already  plans  have 
been  laid  which  we  believe  will  lead  to  the  doubling  of  our  enrolment.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  year  records  two  very  significant  developments.  One  is  the 
addition  of  Junior  Year  with  seven  students  enrolled  and  with  the  prospect  of 
carrying  them  forward  to  Senior  Year  next  year.  Please  remember  that  in 
each  country  you  must  reckon  with  the  educational  market.  Until  two  years 
ago  in  Egypt  there  was  no  Egyptian  school  or  college  carrying  general  education 
farther  than  through  sophomore  year  or  its  equivalent.  Immediately  the  student 
passed  to  his  professional  studies  in  the  Schools  of  Med: cine,  Law,  Engineering, 
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etc.  We  are  therefore  setting  higher  educational  standards  than  have  obtained 
heretofore,  when  we  add  two  more  years  to  what  previously  existed,  and  we 
are  matching  the  newly  organized  Government  University  which  is  just  now 
trying  to  introduce  higher  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  professions.  In  the 
year  1927-28,  our  College  will  be  covering  the  four  standard  years  of  an  American 
College,  even  though  not  yet  equipped  with  an  adequate  variety  of  electives  for 
much  specialization. 

The  other  interesting  development  is  in  the  sphere  of  character  training.  As 
I  have  often  pointed  out,  our  supreme  problem  here  is  to  give  meaning  and 
reality  to  the  most  ordinary  Christian  terms.  In  a  non-Christian  land,  truth  does 
not  mean  truth,  purity  does  not  mean  purity,  unselfishness  does  not  mean 
unselfishness.  Since  the  thing  you  propose  does  not  exist  in  life,  how  can  you 
have  an  adequate  name  for  it  ?  Every  name  is  a  distortion ;  every  oral  description 
is  a  perversion.  Your  only  salvation  is  in  unceasing  inventiveness  in  giving  the 
Christian  virtue  some  expression  and  some  vivid  application  to  life.  So  a  fresh, 
experiment  was  made  with  the  Sophomore  class  in  their  character  training  course/ 
by  the  use  of  the  project  method.  Available  automobiles  were  commandeered.  Visits  ( 
to  a  village  were  organized.  Health  talks  weie  mastered  and  given.  Even  micro¬ 
scopes  were  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  villagers  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  paramecia  active  in  the  canal  water  which  they  drink.  The 
reactions  of  the  villagers  were  most  interesting  :  “  See  the  fish,  ”  said  one.  “No, 
it  is  a  snake  swimming  in  the  water,”  said  another. 

The  Moslem  religious  leader  of  the  village  was  so  impressed  that  he  gave 
a  discourse  on  Friday  in  the  mosque  cautioning  the  villagers  to  drink  from  the, 
wells  instead  of  from  the  canals.  The  reactions  upon  our  students  were  varied : 
For  some  of  them,  this  was  their  first  experience  in  sacrificial  unselfish  service. 
The  gulf  between  student  and  fellah  (peasant)  was  partly  bridged.  The  human 
value  of  a  fellow  creature  began  to  appear.  They  gained  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  hardness  of  the  task  of  overcoming  custom  and  superstition  in  elevating 
the  masses. 

We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  our  students  shall  occupy 
positions  of  responsibility  in  which  the  values  of  these  character  training 
influences  will  manifest  themselves  in  the  service  of  Egypt.  Young  as  we  are,  — 
not  yet  seven  years  old,  —  our  product  is  for  the  most  part  still  in  training. 
But  many  are  already  doing  us  honor.  One  has  been  admitted  to  Johns’  Hopkins 
Medical  School:  quite  a  distinction!  One  is  doing  well  in  Penn.  State;  two 
others  are  in  the  University  of  Arizona;  another  is  in  King’s  College,  London 
University;  another  is  associate  editor  of  a  leading  Cairo  newspaper;  two  are 
doing  very  fine  work  in  the  Egyptian  University  ;  another  has  entered  into  the 
management  of  his  father’s  two  million  dollar  estate ;  another  is  achieving 
success  as  an  agriculturalist  in  the  Sudan.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  rank 
and  file  with  more  limited  gifts  and  opportunities,  who  will  be  different  men 
because  of  their  years  with  us. 


Transformations  of  national  life  and  character  are  costly  and  difficult'  processes, 
often  very  gradual.  Doctor  McClenahan  and  I  recently  had  an  audience  with  the 
King,  which  emphasized  this  truth.  We  went  to  thank  His  Majesty  for  sharing 
in  the  laying  of  our  corner-stone.  The  conversation  became  general  and  His 
Majesty  began  to  discourse  about  the  educational  processes  in  Egypt.  “  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  during  my  life  time  the  full  results  of  our  present  educational 
work.  I  am  working,  ”  said  he,  “  for  future  generations,  perhaps  the  second  or 
even  the  third,  ”  Well  may  we  also  gird  ourselves  for  a  long  pull  in  proportion 
as  our  ideals  reach  even  higher  than  the  diffusion  of  a  merely  secular  education. 
But  the  end  is  sure.  At  least,  faith  claims  it  as  sure.  Our  faith  for  that  future 
is  suggested  by  the  incident  reported  by  Dr.  Zwemer.  - 

Dr.  Zwemer  was  talking  on  a  train  with  a  Moslem  sheikh.  Discovering  he 
had  a  son,  he  inquired  where  he  was.  “  He  is  in  the  American  college,  ”  was  the 
reply.  “And  where  is  your  daughter?”  “  In  the  American  Girls’  School,”  was 
the  further  reply.  “  You  are  friendly  to  Christianity  ?  ”  inquired  Dr.  Zwemer. 
“  See  here,  my  brother,  ”  was  the  reply  ;  “I  am  a  Mohammedan  ;  I  will  live  a 
Mohammedan;  I  will  die  a  Mohammedan;  you  will  never  get  me.  My  son  is  a 
Mohammedan  ;  he  will  live  a  Mohammedan  ;  he  too  will  die  a  Mohammedan ;  you 
will  never  get  him.  But  the  third  generation,  you  will  win  them  all.  Such  is 
our  faith  for  all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  and  truest  in  our  presentation  of 
Christ. 

Sixty  three  thousand  dollars  yet  to  raise.  ”  Such  is  the  cable  that  came  to 
me  from  the  Philadelphia  office  three  days  ago.  I  must  confess  I  am  stunned, 
for  it  is  only  two  months  since  I  got  back  to  Egypt  from  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  wearing  campaigns  I  have  ever  had  in  America.  I  had  thought 
this  year’s  budget  assured  !  Only  two  months  now  remain  in  which  to  get  two 
thirds  of  our  budget.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  has  been  weighing  upon 
me  by  day  and  by  night.  Our  next  staff  prayermeeting,  is  also  to  be  devoted 
to  this  critical  situation.  To  overtake  this  shortage  seems  a  superhuman  task. 
Yet  one  dare  not  despair.  There  is  history  to  encourage  us  :  never  yet  have  we 
had  a  deficit.  Then  there  is  God :  He  has  more  than  once  found  a  way  of 
deliverance  when  none  seemed  at  hand.  A  study  of  this  year’s  financial  record 
shows  that  only  one  third  of  last  year’s  contributors  have  as  yet  been  heard 
from.  May  I  not  make  this  a  personal  appeal  to  you  all  to  respond  at  once, 
with  at  least  an  amount  equivalent  to  your  last  gifts?  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
our  critical  need  you  can,  by  sacrificial  giving,  increase  b}'-  one  half,  or  even 
double,  the  amount  of  your  last  gift.  Checks  should  be  made  out  to  “  The 
American  University  at  Cairo  ”  and  mailed  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Lum,  1000  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  before  May  31,  1927.  Remember  we  have  no  church 
appropriations  or  foundation  behind  us  ;  only  the  free-will  gifts  of  those  who 
believe  in  this  work.  You  do  not  want  us  to  give  up,  do  you  ? 

Yours  in  real  anxiety  and  yet  with  faith. 


CHARLES  R.  WATSON. 
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Foreword. 


are  happy  to  be  able  to  make  this  entire  issue 
of  the  CONGO  MI.SSION  NEWS  a  CONFERENCE 
NUMBER. 

I'or  some  years  it  had  been  the  wish  of  many  that  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott,  Chairman  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  might  visit  Congo.  V'oicing  this  desire,  the 
Congo  Protestant  Council  on  more  than  one  occasion 
sent  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Mott,  but  it  was  not  until  this 
year  that  the  invitation  could  be  iccepted. 

Dr.  Mott  spent  the  whole  of  June  1934  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  during  which  time  he  presided  over  conferences 
of  missionaries  at  Elisabethville  in  the  Katanga,  Mutoto 
in  the  Kasai-Sankuru  area  and  at  Leopoldville  on  the 
main  Congo  River. 

No  visit  could  have  beep  more  timely.  Dr.  Mott  came, 
we  believe,  in  the  hour  oU^od’s  choosing,  the  time  when 
he  could  render  the  maximum  service  to  the  missionary 
cause  in  Belgium’s  vast  Colony. 

I'or  many,  the  Conferences  under  his  gifted  leadership 
have  been  “mountain  top”  experiences.  God  has  been 
in  the  midst  of  His  people.  He  has  granted  new  vision 
and  new  encouragement,  and  called  for  fresh  consecration. 

In  thanking  Dr.  Mott  for  the  great  service  he  has 
rendered  to  Congo  by  his  visit,  sincere  thanks  are  also 
due  to  Mr.  Emory  Ross.  He  on  returning  to  luirope  and 
America  after  a  long  and  strenuous  term  of  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  Congo  I'rotestant  Council,  so  presented 
the  claims  of  Congo  to  the  Home  Boards,  Dr.  Mott  and 
others  ti.at  the  Conferences  which  have  now  been  held 
became  inevitable.  Mr.  Ross  himself,  returninsto  Congo 


to  help  with  conference  arrangments,  also  contributed  in 
other  ways  toward  the  success  of  the  gatherings.  Then 
too,  Congo  missions  owe  a  big  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hopkins,  Secretary  of  the  World’s  Sunday 
School  Association,  for  visiting  them  at  the  same  time. 
He  rendered  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Confer¬ 
ences  and  gave  new  stimulus  to  the  work  of  religious 
education  in  Congo. 

Jt  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  four  separate  groups 
of  Pdndings,  prefaced  by  six  short  articles,  these  latter 
giving  the  impressions  of  some  who  were  favoured  to  be  at 
one  or  other  of  the  conferences  These  vivid  pen  pictures 
help  more  than  the  Recommendations  themselves  naturally 
can,  to  convey  the  inspirational  power  and  atmosphere  of 
the  gatherings.  We  believe  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
catch  from  them  something  of  the  joy,  the  vision  and  the 
victorious  faith  the\’  describe. 

Coming  to  the  J'indings  we  have  first  those  of  the  General 
Consultation  held  at  Leopoldville.  At  this  General 
Consultation  the  recrmimendations  of  the  Regional 
Conferences  held  at  Elisabethville  Mutoto  and  Leopold¬ 
ville  were  carefully  considered.  The  findings  of  this 
Consultation  are  the  more  final  and  comprehensive 
since  one  particular  aiea  was  not  being  considered,  but 
rather  the  whole  of  Congo.  Many  of  the  bindings  of  the 
Regional  Confeiences  were  not  adopted  by  the  General 
Consultation,  being  ja'inianly  of  local  im|)ortance.  The 
whole  ot  these  Regional  b'indii.gs,  however,  are  also 
included  in  this  publication  as  they  are,  in  themselves,  of 
considerable  value. 
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At  the  Elisabethville  Conference  most  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  was  given  by  members  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  who  had  come  from  Northern  Rhodesia,  and 
at  Leopoldville  there  was  a  splendid  delegation  of 
missionaries  from  Angola  and  also  from  the  French  Congo. 
It  is  understood  however,  that  in  general,  the  Findings 
of  the  Conferences  refer  to  Belgian  Congo  only,  and 
not  to  neighbouring  colonies.  In  these  colonies  the 
government  regulations  modify  in  some  measure  methods 
of  action. 

The  complete  Findings  of  the  Conferences,  in  English 
and  in  French,  are  being  published  separately,  in  addition 
to  appearing  here,  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Editor.  • 

On  Saturday,  June  23rd  1934  a  General -Conference  of 
Protestant  Missionaries  met  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
its  President,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Smith,  when  the  following 
resolution  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Springer,  the  incoming 
President  of  the  Conference,  was  passed  : 

“We,  the  General  Conference  of  Protestant  .Missionaries 
in  Congo,  heartily  and  fully  accept  the  Pdiidings  of  the 
three  Regional  Conferences  recontly  held  at  Elisabethville, 
Mutoto  and  Leopoldville,  and  the  General  Consultation 


held  at  Leopoldville  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott,  Chairman  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  as  our  own  corporate  findings,  most  heartily 
endorsing  the  same,  particularly  those  of  the  General 
Consultation.  We  refer  these  findings  with  power  to  the 
Congo  Protestant  Council  for  appropriate  observation 
and  action.” 

The  Conference  at  P.lisabethville  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  when  hundreds 
of  Natives  were  led  to  seek  Christ.  We  pray  that  all 
over  Congo  a  similar  blessing  may  be  e.xperienced. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Mott,  “We  are  summoned  to  expose 
men  and  women  more  fully  to  the  living  Christ.  He 
will  make  His  own  impression, — a  transforming,  enduring 
impression.  Let  us  get  people  exposed  to  Christ. 

The  Congo  Protestant  Council  trusts  that  these  P  indings, 
in  being  published,  may  be  used  of  God  so  that  the 
friends  of  Congo,  in  the  Field,  as  well  as  the  World  over, 
may  be  more  accurately  informed  of  e.xisting  conditions 
in  the  missionary  situation.  May  all  who  love  Africa  be 
inspired  to  more  united  and  courageous  acts  of  faith  and 
devotion,  that  the  people  of  this  land  of  sunshine  and 
shadow  may  be  “exposed  to  the  livdng  Christ.” 


The  Elisabethville  Conference. 

M.dy  28th — June  1st  1934. 

HV  THE  RE\'.  W.  F.  P.  BUKTO.X,  CONGO  EV.ANGELISTIC  .MISSION,  MWANZ.4. 


The  Need  of  Conference. 

NE  of  the  easiest  possible  failures  of  the  Congo 
missionary  is  the  danger  of  becoming  so  engrossed 
with  his  own  problems;  so  occupied  in  his  own  work, 
that  he  does  not  grasp  the  needs  of  the  field  as  a  whole. 

This  is  not  e.xtraordinary  when  one  considers  the 
vastness  of  the  colony,  and  the  difficulties  of  travel.  .Many 
of  the  missionaries  are  so  isolated  among  the  natives  that 
they  do  not  see  another  white  face  for  months  at  a  time, 
but  this  makes  all  the  more  important  the  occasional 
conference,  where  missionaries  meet  to  discuss  the  work 
and  to  benefit  by  mutual  counsels  and  experiences. 

The  Gathering. 

In  mission  stations  hundreds  of  miles  apart  there  was 
quite  a  bustle  toward  the  end  of  May  as  various  delegates 
set  out  by  canoe  and  motor-launch,  cycle,  train  and  auto, 
toward  Elisabethville  for  the  C.P.C.  Conference,  at  which 
Dr.  J.  R.  Mott,  Dr.  Robert  Hopkins,  Rev.  P2mory 
Ross  and  Rev.  H.  Wakelin  Coxill  had  promised  to  be 
present. 

From  the  Luapuia  River  to  the  .Angola  border  the 
missionaries  gathered,  each  with  the  burden  of  problems 
and  suggestions  from  the  mission  that  sent  him.  Even 
from  Rhodesia  missionaries  came,  to  give  the  benefit  of 
their  experience. 

Away  in  the  distant  forest  villages,  and  from  the  little 


meeting-houses  beside  the  lakes  and  marshes  a  volume 
of  prayer  was  going  up  to  the  throne  of  grace  from 
hundreds  of  native  churches,  that  their  representatives 
might  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  consultations 
together.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  from  the 
very  first  God’s  hand  was  realised  as  directing  the  meetings, 
and  there  was  a  blessed  sense  of  One  Unseen  in  the 
midst. 

The  Method. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  meetings  was 
Dr.  Mott’s  method  of  directing  operations  in  such  a  way 
as  to  accomplish  the  maximum  of  practical  results  in  the 
shortest  time.  Throughout  the  conference  there  was  a 
calm,  purposeful  deliberation,  without  a  hint  of  hurry. 

Many  were  the  contented  comments  on  the  methods 
and  one  felt  it  a  privilege  to  watch  the  masterful  dignity 
with  which  Dr.  Mott  steered  the  thoughts  of  the  40  odd 
missionaries  present  toward  one  unanimous  decision  after 
another. 

This  man  has  visited  67  countries,  travelled  si.x  times 
round  the  earth,  and  has  been  holding  missionary  confer¬ 
ences  for  over  40  years.  Thus  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  deliberations  an  e.xperience  without  parallel  in 
evangelistic  activities. 

After  preliminary  introductions  the  conference  was 
divided  into  four  stages. 
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First.  Dr.  Mott  met  the  leading  members  of  each 
missionary  group,  and  from  them  he  gathered  what  were 
the  most  important  topics  upon  which  they  wished  to 
confer.  These  topics  were  classified  under  five  main 
headings,  a  committee  being  formed  to  deal  with  the 
recommendations  under  each  heading.  In  this  way  every 
missionary  of  the  conference  was  assigned  to  one  or  other 
of  the  committees. 

Second.  The  whole  conference  sat  in  open  forum,  to 
discuss,  adjust  and  add  to,  the  matters  already  arranged 
under  each  of  the  five  headings,  a  given  time  being 
allotted  to  each  heading  in  turn. 

The  prevailing  unity  of  the  Spirit  was  most  marked. 
Theie  was  a  delightful  spirit  of  humility  throughout. 
Some  of  those  present  had  been  on  the  field  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  yet  their  weighty  counsels  were 
offered  with  as  much  unassuming  diffidence  as  those  of 
the  youngest  members  of  the  conference. 

It  was  not  by  the  dominant  force  of  any  prominent 
personality,  but  by  loving  submission  the  one  to  the  other 
that  unanimity  was  reached.  A  three  minute  limit  was 
decreed  for  all  single  speeches  but  this  was  not  once 
needed,  since  every  delegate  was  terse  and  to  the  point. 

Third.  The  conference  then  separated  into  its  various 
committees,  each  with  its  own  chairman  and  secretary. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  one  appreciated  to  the  full 
the  accomodation  of  the  magnificent  church  of  the 
Congo  Mission  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chuich.  The  Methodist  Mission  had  done  splendid 
work  in  equipping  the  conference  throughout.  Committee 
rooms  were  available  under  the  one  great  roof,  tables  and 
stationery  were  at  hand,  and  loving  thought  had  been 
given  to  every  little  detail,  so  that  the  committee  work 
moved  forward  without  a  hitch. 

From  time  to  time  the  members  of  one  committee  found 
it  needful  to  call  in  individuals  from  another,  for  details  of 
information  or  advice.  Dr.  Mott  and  Pastors  Ross  and 
Coxill  divided  their  attention  between  all  the  groups  at 
intervals. 

After  a  remarkably  short  interval  the  committees  had 
completed  their  task,  and  left  their  decisions  in  the  hands 
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of  the  secretaries  and  chairmen,  to  put  into  terse, 
straightforward  findings  and  recommendations. 

These  were  duplicated  so  that  by  next  morning  copies 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  and  last  stage  consisted  in  hearing, 
in  open  forum,  the  report  of  each  committee  in  turn, 
either  for  adjustment  or  for  ratification  by  the  conference 
as  a  whole. 

The  five  headings  under  which  Dr.  Mott  grouped  the 
various  subjects  which  occupied  the  conference  were 
Evangelization,  Christian  Education,  Race  Contacts 
between  Native  and  European,  the  Problem  of  the 
Industrial  and  Mining  Areas,  and  Inter-mission  Co¬ 
operation. 

The  Fellowship. 

Each  day  Dr.  Mott  brought  to  the  conference  some 
message  or  reading  and  these  were  appreciated  most 
warmly,  as  well  as  his  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  in  distant  lands. 

Among  the  missionaries  gathered,  new  friendships  were 
formed,  and  old  ones  were  renewed,  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years  in  some  cases. 

Numbers  of  the  missionaries  were  billeted  together  at 
the  same  hotels  where  they  were  able  to  enjoy  profitable 
talks  together  between  the  conference  sessions. 

In  this  connection  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  presence  of  the  veteran  Methodist,  Bishop  Johnson. 
He  seemed  to  be  everybody’s  friend,  and  despite  the 
many  thousands  of  miles  he  travels  per  year,  in  the 
supervision  of  his  vast  African  charges,  his  memory  for 
names  and  faces  is  prodigious,  while  his  counsels  were 
as  valued  as  his  friendship. 

On  one  afternoon  of  the  conference  many  of  the  most 
prominent  of  Elisabethville’s  inhabitants  were  invited 
to  meet  Dr.  Mott,  and  the  assembled  missionaries. 
All  showed  a  charmingly  cordial  spirit,  and  intensely 
interesting  conversations  were  held  around  the  tea-table; 
officials,  consuls,  mining  magnates  and  editors  familiarly 
exchanging  views  with  the  missionaries  upon  subjects  of 
mutual  interest. 


Looking  at  the  Katanga  with  Christ. 

BY  THE  REV.  NEWELL  .SNOW  BOOTH,  CONGO  MISSION  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  METHODIST 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  KANENE. 

shall  look  only  to  the  ever-living,  ever-creative  gether  faced  the  demands  of  the  living  Christ  upon  them. 

Christ.  ’  These  words  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  at  the  The  most  lasting  result  of  this  common  search  to  know 
opening  of  the  Elisabethville  regional  conference  reveal  the  mind  of  Christ  does  not  find  e.xpression  in  the  letter 
the  aim  and  method  of  the  meetings.  The  conference  of  the  findings,  but  it  does  in  their  spirit.  It  was  a  grow- 
was  conceived  in  the  belief  that  Christ  has  a  plan  for  the  ing  appreciation  of  the  Christian  statesmanship  of  the 
Congo  and  that  He  could  best  reveal  that  plan  through  workers  in  each  mission.  It  is  easy  to  have  such  an 
the  strenuous  group  thinking  of  His  workers  in  the  field.  appreciation  of  the  missionaries  in  one’s  own  society. 

One  of  the  gieatest  values  of  the  Conference  was  the  But  it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  believe  that  members 
unity  ol  fellowship  that  developed  as  the  members  to-  of  other  groups  are  doing  quite  as  good  work  as  we  are 
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ourselves.  At  Elisabethville  we  came  to  realize  that  each 
missionary  was  doing  well  his  part  of  the  common  task 
under  the  guidance  of  one  common  Director.  The 
consciousness  of  this  unity  and  recognition  of  the  great 
value  of  the  work  done  by  others  will  abide  and  bear 
fruit  in  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  creative  Christ  in 
Congo  even  though  the  particular  objects  outlined  in  the 
findings  should  not  be  realized  in  full. 

Thus  when  we  looked  to  Christ  we  saw  our  brother 
workers  in  a  new  light  and  listened  to  them  with  a  new 
attentiveness.  Eut  we  also  found  that  for  which  we  really 
sought.  We  saw  the  Christ  at  Elisabethville.  He  came 
to  us  in  the  opening  meditations  which  were  led  by 
Dr.  Mott.  He  appeared  in  times  of  prayer.  He  stood  by 
us  in  the  morning  watch.  He  made  Himself  manifest  in 
Dr.  Mott’s  masterly  leadership.  Dr.  Mott  guided  the 
conference  without  controlling  it;  he  shaped  its  ends 
without  choosing  them.  He  allowed  the  “creative  Christ 
to  break  out  in  new  channels.”  The  living  Christ  was 
present  in  the  thinking  of  the  delegates.  Truly  he  made 
known  His  will  for  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  here  in  the 
Katanga. 

You  cannot  look  long  at  a  person  without  turning  your 
glance  toward  that  at  which  he  is  looking.  One  in  a 
group  can  soon  have  the  whole  group  looking  at  the  same 
object.  So  it  is  with  Christ.  If  vve  look  to  Him  we  will 
almost  immediately  be  led  to  follow  the  direction  of  His 
regard.  As  we  looked  to  Christ  at  Elisabethville  we  weie 
soon  looking  at  the  Katanga  with  Him.  New  values 
appear  when  we  look  at  a  painting  with  the  painter  and 
new  meanings  when  we  discuss  an  article  with  its  authoi. 
.So  it  was  when  we  looked  at  the  Congo  with  the  eyes  of 
the  creative  Christ.  V\'e  saw  the  compelling  greatness  of 
its  needs.  We  were  challenged  anew  by  its  possibilities. 
We  saw  with  greater  clearness  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  called.  We  felt  a  new  unity  among  ourselves  as  a 
part  of  a  world-wide  undertaking. 

What  were  the  results  of  this  united  looking  to  Christ 
and  in  turn  looking  with  Him  at  our  task?  We  received  a 
strengthened  conviction  of  the  evangelistic  passion  of  the 
indigenous  church  and  a  corporate  will  to  use  more 
effectively  our  present  forces  in  this  primary  task  of  evan¬ 
gelism,  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  increase  that  force. 
We  faced  and  sought  to  make  operative  the  mind  of  Christ 
in  the  relationships  between  races,  deploring  disintegrat¬ 
ing  and  divisive  forces  and  seeking  to  realize  full  Christ¬ 
ian  brotherhood  and  co-operation  between  Black  and 
White. 

We  looked  at  the  Government  of  the  Congo  with  the 
Christ.  We  found  very  much  that  was  working  toward 
the  real  advance  of  the  Congolese  and  joined  in  earnest 
prayer  that  we  might  see  a  full  realization  of  the  aims 
revealed  in  the  splendid  code  of  laws  of  the  Colony.  One 
of  the  fine  things  of  the  Conference  was  the  cordial 
attitude  of  the  Government  officials  in  the  audiences 
which  they  granted  and  in  social  contacts. 


The  Conference  desired  unity  in  the  work  of  Christ  and 
avoidance  of  troubles  which  have  arisen  from  overlapping 
and  rivalry  in  some  fields  of  the  world.  One  of  its  most 
fruitful  recommendations  was  that  which  recognized  the 
advisability  of  having  but  one  society  working  in  each 
major  mineral  field  with  the  full  approval  and  co-operation 
of  other  societies.  But  this  recommendation  did  not 
blind  the  conference  to  the  value  of  supplementary 
agencies  wor.king  with  the  mission  having  chaige  of  the 
work.  In  this  spirit  the  conference  earnestly  urged  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  to  establish  work  in  the 
mineral  district.  If  this  invitation  is  accepted  it  will 
mean  much  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  mineral  fields. 
We  have  long  been  dissatisfied  under  the  inability 
adequately  to  minister  to  the  social  life  of  the  workers  in 
the  industrial  areas.  Christ-centered  recreational  provision 
is  essential  to  a  complete  Christian  program. 

One  cannot  look  with  Christ  long  without  seeing  the 
children.  The  Elisabethville  conference  initiated  steps 
which  will  make  much  more  effective  the  work  of  religious 
education  through  the  church  in  the  missions  represented 
and  throughout  the  colony.  The  Sunday  School  was  seen 
as  not  only  a  splendid  instrument  for  helping  the  children, 
and  adults  too,  to  find  the  abundant  life  in  Christ,  but  also 
as  a  training  ground  for  the  leaders  and  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  Conference  recommended  measures  lead¬ 
ing  to  increased  emphasis  upon  this  work.  Colony-wide 
unity  in  its  promotion,  and  provision  for  co-operation 
in  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association. 

With  Christ  the  Great  Teacher  we  looked  at  our 
schools.  What  good  they  have  done!  But  whAt  a  small 
part  of  their  task  have  they  accomplished  !  The  words; 
relevant  curriculum,  development  of  the  total  personality 
throughout  life,  adequate  literature,  contagious  Christian 
character  of  teachers,  vital  worship  programs,  distinctively 
Christian  spirit.  Union  Normal  School,  developmental 
program  for  the  life  of  women  and  girls — these  reveal  some 
of  the  Christ-opened  leads  followed  by  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Mott  and  Dr.  Hopkins  brought  the  freshness  of  a 
breeze  from  the  farthest  corners  of  the  world  to  the 
conference  and  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  solutions 
found  in  other  countries  to  problems  very  similar  to  those 
which  the  conference  was  facing.  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr. 
Coxill  made  it  possible  for  the  conference  to  link  closely 
the  Katanga  with  the  rest  of  the  Congo. 

As  we  looked  to  Christ,  Our  Elder  Brother,  we  were 
fused  into  one  family.'  His  prayer  that  we  all  might  be 
one  had  a  new  answer.  And  the  possibility  of  a  more 
complete  answer  to  that  gfeat  prayet  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conviction  of  the  delegates  at  Elisabethville  that  if  we  are 
to  look  through  the  needs  of  Congo  to  the  living,  creative 
Christ,  we  must  stand  close  together. 
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Missionary  Conference  at  Mutoto,  Belgian  Congo,  Conducted  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 


ISV  RE\'.  V.  A. 


June  4—7,  1934. 

ANDERSON,  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  CONGO  MISSION, 


BIBANGA. 


■^yHEN  suggestions  and  plans  were  being  made  for  a 
Regional  Conference  to  be  held  at  some  central  point 
in  the  Kasai  area  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  none  among 
those  interested  and  concerned  had  any  idea  that  God 
had  such  great  things  in  store  for  His  servants.  With  the 
plans,  eainest  prayer  was  made  lor  the  success  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  undertaking,  and  He  who  hears  and  answers 
prayer  granted  unto  us  abundantly  above  all  that  we  had 
asked  or  thought.  Indeed,  with  the  coming  of  Dr.  Mott, 
whose  itinerary  had  been  arranged  months"  before  it  was 
made  known  to  us,  we  discovered  that  once  again  the 
Loi'd  had  fulfilled  for  us  in  a  strikingly  definite  way  that 
gracious  promise,  “Before  they  call,"  1  will  answer:  and 
while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear.” 

This  was  the  first  Regional  Conference  to  be  held  in 
this  ai-ea  and  therefoi'e  it  would  not  have  lacked  signific¬ 
ance  had  no  one  attended  except  the  missionaries  who 
represented  six  of  the  Protestant  missions  now  laboring  in 
the  Kasai  and  adjacent  territories.  Needless  to  say, ^t he 
timely  visit  of  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  lifted  the  conference  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary 
that  this  chapter  of  the  history  of  our  missions  will  be 
written  in  large  and  indelible  letters.  The  societies  who 
participated  in  these  helpful  and  memorable  meetings  at 
Mutoto  were  the  Westcott  Brothers’  Mission,  the  Methodist 
Congo  Mission  (South),  the  Congo  Mission  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Congo  Inland 
Mission,  the  Four  Square  Gospel  Mission  and  the  American 
Presbyterian  Congo  Mission. 

It  was  the  high  privilege  of  the  last  named  society  to 
entertain  at  Mutoto  Station  these  missionary  represent¬ 
atives,  Dr.  J.  R.  Mott,  the  international  leader  of  Protestant 
Foreign  .Missions,  who  has  so  aptly  been  called  ‘The 
World  Citizen,’  Dr.  R.  M.  Hopkins,  General  Secretary  of 
the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association,  who  delivered 
during  the  course  of  the  conference  an  inspiring  address 
on  the  work  and  aspirations  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Emory  Ross,  the  capable,  well  known  and  well  beloved 
former  Secretary  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  and 
Mr.  H.  \\’akelin  Coxill,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Congo  Protestant  Council,  who  upon  this  first  visit  to  the 
Katanga-Sankuru- Kasai  has  won  our  admiration  and  our 
warm  friendship.  There  were  about  sixty-five  people, 
missionaries  and  visiting  speakers,  who  attended  the 
meetings  and  all  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
discussions  which  took  place. 

THE  PRE— CONFERENCE. 

It  was  felt  by  the  local  Programme  Committee  that, 
either  previous  to  Dr.  Mott’s  conference  or  at  its  conclusion, 
an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  representatives  of 
the  several  missions  for  an  e.xchange  of  ideas  and  ex¬ 
periences  in  an  informal  way.  Accordingly  it  was  arranged 
to  have  a  short  pre-conference  to  consider  some  common 
problems,  and  for  fellowship  and  for  prayer.  The  wisdom  of 


this  plan  was  amply  justified  and  the  high  spiritual  note 
which  was  struck  in  this  smaller  and  earlier  gathering 
sounded  clear  and  strong  throughout  the  week,  rising  to 
an  impressive  and  moving  climax  in  the  main  conference. 

Several  very  interesting  features  were  presented  in  the 
foim  of  displays  in  the  assembly  hall.  One  was  an  at¬ 
tractive  arraj'  of  literature  which  is  produced  and  employed 
by  the  missions  in  this  part  of  the  Congo;  another  was  an 
exhibition  of  samples  of  an  amazingly  great  number  of 
native  agricultural  products;  and  a  third  display  consisted 
of  a  wealth  of  posters  and  other  materials  which  have 
been  effectively  used  in  interesting  the  home  churches  in 
their  Congo  mission  work. 

The  ‘special  music  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
joyousness  of  the  occasion  and  especially  are  we  indebted 
to  Dr.  C.  P.  M.  Sheffey  for  the  delightful  violin  numbers 
rendered  by  him. 

On  the  Sabbath  day  stirring  and  helpful  messages 
were  brought  to  us  by  Messrs.  H.  P.  Anker,  J.  K.  Hobson, 
H.  Wilson  and  W.  M.  Moyes.  Truly  our  hearts  burned 
within  us  and  our  missionary  zeal  was  kindled  anew  as 
Christ  and  the  Cross  were  lifted  up  before  our  eyes. 

The  ensuing  Monday’s  programme  consisted  of  the 
discussion  of  varied  and  interesting  subjects  touching  on 
many  phases  of  missionary  endeavour.  Perhaps  no  topic 
elicited  a  more  enthusiastic  response  or  was  more  inspir¬ 
ing  than  the  discussion  on  “Spiritual  Revival  in  the 
Native  Church.”  The  reports  from  every  side,  testifying 
of  the  working  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  lives  ol  our  .African  brothers  and  sisters, 
filled  our  hearts  with  gratitude  to  God  and  brought  words 
of  praise  to  our  lips.  It  was  abundantly  evident  that  the 
Spirit  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  method  or  agency  or 
department  of  a  mission  station  through  which  He  must 
perform  His  regenerating  work. 

1  he  whole  of  the  Monday  evening  service  was  devoted 
to  prayer  and  as  we  approached  the  opening  of  the  main 
conference,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  expectancy  and  of 
oneness  in  Christ.  Dr.  Mott,  in  his  introductory  message 
on  the  next  day,  remarked  that  he  had  sensed  immediately 
that  we  were  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere,  mysterious 
but  real;  an  atmosphere  which  is  not  the  result  of  magic 
or  drift  or  charce,  but  a  creative  atmosphere  of  belief  in 
our  living  Lord. 

THE  CONFERENCE  WITH  DR.  MOTT. 

Though  this  was  Dr.  Mott’s  first  visit  to  the  Congo,  he 
is  not  a  stranger  to  many  Congo  missionaries.  V\’e  will 
long  remember  how'  by  the  genius  of  this  master  of 
assemblies,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  of  time,  yet 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  haste,  we  were  led  to 
conclusions  and  decisions  to  which  we  could  all  con¬ 
scientiously  and  heartily  subscribe  and  that  too  with 
a  delightful  sense  of  Christian  fellowship. 
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THE  METHOD— THE  OPEN  FORUM. 

After  a  brief  and  appropriate  word  of  welcome  by 
Dr.  Motte  Martin  to  our  distinguished  leader,  Dr.  Mott 
took  charge.  He  responded  graciously  to  the  speech  of 
welcome  and  then  with  a  few  deft  and  sweeping  strokes 
gave  us  a  word  picture  showing  how  these  Congo 
Regional  Conferences  at  Elisabethville  and  Mutoto  and 
the  General  Congo  Conference  at  Leopoldville  were 
important  links  in  that  chain  of  conferences  which  have 
very  vitally  and  potently  affected  the  life  and  trend  of 
Missions.  He  spoke  of  the  great  Edinburgh  Conference 
of  1910  and  of  others  leading  up  to  the  enlarged  meeting 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council  at  Jerusalem  in 
1928  which  was  the  high  water  mark  of  missionary  gather¬ 
ings.  Who  better  than  he,  with  his  background  of  forty- 
five  years  of  indefatigable  traveling  and  his  long  and 
intimate  contact  with  Missions  abroad  and  at  the  home 
base,  could  enable  us  to  orient  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  the 
greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  in  w'hich  man  has  ever 
engaged.?  More  clearly  than  ever  before  we  saw  our  need 
and  our  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  the 
Congo  and  with  fellow-workers  in  other  fields  in  our 
common  task  which  is  world  wide. 

Before  the  opening  session  of  the  conference,  with  a 
businesslike  efficiency,  all  the  missionary  representatives 
had  been  divided  into  groups  and  to  each  group  or 
committee  was  assigned  one  of  the  subjects  which  would 
be  discussed.  The  method  of  discussion  was  the  open 
forum  and  each  committee  recorded  the  facts  and  opinions 
touching  on  its  particular  subject  which  were  stated  on 
the  floor.  At  the  close  of  the  consideration  of  each 
question,  when  all  others  had  presented  their  views,  and 
shared  their  experiences.  Dr.  Mott  made  a  brief  address 
summing  up  in  his  inimitable  way  what  had  been  said, 
stressing  the  significance  of  some  points,  indicating 
implications,  possible  values  or  dangers  of  others,  and 
always  holding  before  us  the  purpose  of  our  meeting  and 
the  great  objective  of  our  labors,  to  make  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Savior,  Lord  and  Master  known,  trusted,  loved  and 
obeyed  by  all. 

Later  these  committees  met  to  condense  their  data  into 
clear  concise  reports  which  in  the  form  of  findings  and 
recommendations  were  returned  to  the  floor  and  there 
levised  by  the  body  as  a  whole  and  were  then  accepted  as 
final  findings. 

Dr.  Mott  pointed  out  that  the  authority  of  these 
findings  is : 

1.  No  more  than  the  truth  which  they  contain. 

2.  No  more  than  the  influence  of  the  group. 

QUESTIONS  DISCUSSED. 

The  findings  in  full  will  be  published  elsewhere.  There¬ 
fore  we  wish  to  present  here  only  a  brief  resume  of  the 
discussions. 

The  first  questions  considered  was  THE  CHRIST¬ 
IAN  MESSAGE  and  EVANGELIZATION.  All  were 
of  one  mind  and  voice  in  agreeing  that  JESUS  CHRIST 
is  our  message  and  that  the  urgency  of  this  message 
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demands  that  every  possible  agency  and  means  be 
utilized  in  its  propagation. 

It  was  encouraging  to  review  the  many  characteristics 
of  the  African  which  are  assets  in  teaching  Christianity; 
his  natural  interest  in  religion,  his  love  of  music,  his 
responsiveness  and  his  friendliness. 

Some  stations  reported  ingatherings  of  such  dimensions 
that  they  amount  almost  to  mass  movements.  It  was 
generally  admitted  that  our  greatest  weakness  in 
evangelization  lies  in  our  inability  or  failure  to  shepherd 
properly  the  converts  that  we  have  won. 

Real  and  commendable  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  establishing  of  a  self-propagating,  self-supporting  and 
self-governing  INDIGENOUS  CHURCH.  Many  Congo 
C  hristians  have  manifested  a  laudable  zeal  in  spreading 
the  Good  News.  .Self-support  is  fostered  on  every 
mission  and  in  some  quarters  tremendous  strides  have 
been  made  toward  the  attaining  of  this  goal.  In  several 
of  the  missions  native  leaders  have  been  ordained  and  in 
the  church  courts,  which  direct  the  affairs  of  the  indigenous 
church,  have  a  vote  which  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
missionaries. 

Great  prominence  was  given  10  the  subject  of  CHRIST¬ 
IAN  EDUCATION.  Genuine  effort  is  being  put  forth 
to  follow  the  courses  laid  down  by  the  State  for  primary 
and  second  degree  schools,  necessary  adjustments  being 
made  to  include  instruction  in  religion  from  the  Protestant 
point  of  view. 

In  a  land  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  is 
illiterate,  the  school  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
church,  and  the  keenness  of  the  African  to  learn  creates  a 
priceless  opportunity  to  attract  people  to  the  Gospel. 
Indeed,  the  class  room  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
means  of  winning  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  not  a  few  of 
their  elders,  to  Christ,  and  of  leading  them  into  a  cleaner 
and  a  larger  life. 

It  was  observed  that  a  weakness  in  our  educational 
work  is  discernible  in  the  failure  of  the  pupil  to  apply  to 
village  life  what  he  has  learned  in  school.  We  need  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  reach  and  uplift  the  women  and 
girls  who  are  far  outnumbered  by  the  men  and  boys  in 
the  class  rooms.  In  Africa,  as  elsewhere  during  this 
stagnating  depression,  there  is  a  lack  of  opportunities  for 
the  graduates  to  use  their  talents  and  their  learning. 

An  examination  of  the  question  of  CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE  revealed  the  encouraging  fact  that  a 
considerable  amount  and  variety  of  literature  in  the 
vernaculars  is  already  available.  In  some  languages  the 
whole  Bible  and  in  others,  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
now  in  use.  A  list  of  further  literature  needed  was  drawn 
up  and  all  are  urged  to  produce  and  make  this  available 
as  soon  as  time  and  means  permit. 

Perhaps  on  no  mission  field  in  the  world  has 
MEDICAL  WORK  played  a  more  important  part  in 
presenting  Christ  to  a  people  than  in  Africa.  Where  fear 
and  superstition  reign  supreme,  the  doctors  and  nurses 
have  almost  miraculously  broken  down  barriers  and 
gained  an  entrance  into  villages  and  hearts  that  were  once 
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closed  to  us.  1  he  Belgian  government  has  recognized 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  Colony  by  the 
medical  staffs  of  the  missions  and  has  shown  its  ap¬ 
preciation  on  many  occasions  and  in  numerous  ways. 

The  committee  on  CO-OPERATION  brought  in  a 
report  which  was  gratifying.  Dr.  Mott  spoke  warm  words 
in  praise  of  the  splendid,  statesman-like  manner  in  which 
the  Protestant  missions,  with  practically  no  overlapping, 
have  assigned  nearly  all  of  the  Congo  to  the  various 
societies.  There  is  no  closed  communion  in  this  section 
and  a  real  spiritual  unity  is  developing  among  the  Christ¬ 
ians  of  the  several  missions  in  spite  of  the  difference 
in  languages. 

Merited  words  of  appreciation  were  spoken  of  the  ever 
increasingly  useful  Congo  Protestant  Council  and  of  the 
signal  service  which  it  is  rendering  the  cause  as  a  unifying 
agency. 

In  the  way  of  further  co-operation,  plans  were  in¬ 
augurated  for  a  Union  Normal  School  and  a  Union 
Hospital  for  this  area.  It  is  hoped  that  time,  means  and 
men  will  be  available  in  the  not  too  distant  future  so  that 
these  projects  may  be  realized.  A  claimant  need  is  here. 

IMPRESSIONS. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  conference  we  asked  one  of 
the  much  esteemed  pioneer  missionaries  of  the  Kasai 
what  had  impressed  him  most  during  those  days  of  wait¬ 
ing  together  on  the  Lord,  unhesitatingly  he  replied,  “The 
stress  placed  upon  the  fundamentals”,  meaning  by  fund¬ 
amentals,  salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ  our  Lord, 
absolute  surrender  to  Him,  and  power  in  the  Christian 
life  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is 
the  substance  of  our  glorious  message.  This  was  the  note 
which  sounded  and  resounded  through  the  conference 
like  the  theme  in  a  fugue.  It  was  echoed  by  Dr.  Mott 
when  he  quoted,  “Christ  must  be  Lord  of  all  or  He  is  not 
Lord  at  all.” 


Another  missionary  who  shared  with  us  his  impressions 
of  the  conference  said  that,  to  him,  its  outstanding  feature 
was  its  fine  spirit  of  fellowship  and  co-operation.  This 
was,  indeed,  delightfully  evident  at  all  times.  The 
friendly  intercourse  and  communion  that  we  had  with 
each  other,  with  our  native  friends  at  the  Lord’s  table, 
and  with  the  Father  in  our  devotions,  made  this  truly  a 
mountain  top  experience.  A  Scripture  verse  which  was 
often  quoted,  ‘the  climax  apologetic’.  Dr.  Mott  called  it, 
was,  ‘That  all  may  be  one  that  the  world  may  believe.’ 

Still  others  declared  that  the  great  blessing  that  had 
come  to  them  during  their  visit  to  Mutoto  was  a  fresh  and 
enlarged  vision  of  our  task.  “I  go  away,”  said  one, 
“with  a  clearer  sense  of  direction.  I  feel  now  that  I  am 
really  going  some  where.”  It  is  to  Dr.  Mott  that  we  are 
deeply  indebted  for  hopeful  and  clearer  glimpses  of  the 
vistas  that  lie  ahead.  “Our  message  is  Christ,”  he  said, 
“the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever;  but  He  is  larger 
to-day  in  the  sense  that  there  are  more  living  Christians 
who  have  proven  Him;  more  communities  which  have 
been  transformed  by  Him;  there  are  larger  tasks  at  hand; 
there  is  a  larger  unity  and  a  larger  dynamic.” 

They  who  were  privileged  to  attend  this  conference  will 
not  soon  forget  Dr.  Mott’s  inspiring  address  on  ‘The 
Rising  Tide  of  Religion’  and  especially  the  ringing 
challenge  with  which  he  closed. 

The  tide  operates  all  over  the  world.  It  is  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rising  tide.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
wise  pilots  and  every  teacher,  every  preacher,  every  editor 
is  a  pilot.  A  pilot  must  know  the  port;  he  must  know 
the  course,  its  sands,  its  rocks;  he  must  know  the  time. 

Now  is  the  time.  The  tide  is  rising.  Let  us  even  now 
follow  the  beckoning  hand  of  Christ,  the  pierced  hand, 
the  unerring  hand. 


My  Impressions  of  the  Inter-Missions  Conference  at  Mutoto,  A.P.C.M. 

June  2—7,  1934. 

BY  MR.S.  ETHEL  SHULER  SMITH,  METHODIST  El’ISCOPAL  CONCO  MISSION. 


Psalm  133:  1. 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity! 

/\  N  unusual  privilege  to  members  of  the  Katanga — Kasai 
missions  in  Congo  Beige  was  that  of  attending  a 
joint  conference  at  the  Mutoto  station  of  the  ,'\merican 
Presbyterian  Congo  Mission  led  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott, 
“world  traveler”  and  '‘world  Christian.”  On  June  2nd, 
delegates  from  three  missions,  the  VVestcott  Brothers 
Mission,  the  American  Presbyterian  Congo  Mission  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Congo  Mission  met  together  in 
a  pre-conference.  Delegates  from  the  Four  Square 
Gospel  Mission,  the  Congo  Mission  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Congo  Inland 
Mission  were  to  have  have  been  in  attendance  at  the 


pre-conference  but  were  oelayed  and  did  not  arrive  until 
the  beginning  of  the  conference  proper  on  the  evening  of 
June  4.  June  2-4  was  a  time  of  meeting  together  and 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  fellowship.  .No 
effort  seemed  necessary  for  this,  however,  because  the 
atmosphere  came  simultaneously  with  the  gathering 
together  of  these  representatives.  Sixty-five  adult  Christ¬ 
ian  Workers  made  ui-)  the  personnel  of  the  conference. 
This  number  included  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Hopkins  of  the 
World  .Sunday  School  .-Association,  Rev.  Emory  Ross  and 
Rev.  H.  Wakelin  Coxill.  The  program  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Coxill  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council.  Dr.  Hopkins 
and  Mr.  Ross  were  exceedingly  helpful  in  their  timely 
remarks  and  suggestions  upon  various  subjects.  Denomin- 
ationalism  had  no  place  and  was  altogether  negligible. 
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All  that  mattered  was  the  seeking  of  God’s  will  for  His 
work  in  Congo.  .Such  a  unity,  such  an  atmosphere,  and 
such  brotherly  love  were  beautiful,  indeed,  and  the  heart 
of  each  person  in  turn  cried  out  upon  leaving  .Vlutoto, 
“It  was  good  to  have  been  here!” 

I.aborers  in  all  phases  of  Christian  work  in  this  land 
were  in  full  accord  that  the  pre-eminent  concern  of  each 
is  the  consistent  living  of  the  Christian  message  before 
the  Congolese  and  the  untiring  impaiting  of  it  to  them. 
Si.x  committees  were  forined  to  discuss  in  detail  and  to 
report  upon  the  following  subjects;  (i)  The  Christian 
Message,  (3)  The  Indigenous  Church,  (3',  Christian 
Education.  (4)  Medical  Work,  (5)  Christian  Literature 
and  (6)  Co-operation.  Many  vital  needs  were  brought  to 
light  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  them  may  be  filled  in 
the  near  future  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  such  a  conference 
was  held.  A  central  normal  school  and  a  central  medical 
school  were  discussed  and  heartily  approved  by  all  in 


attendance.  These  matters  are  to  be  taken  up  witli  the 
Mission  Boards  in  the  respective  countries  that  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  missions  in  the  Katanga-Kasai 
area. 

Those  six  days  of  mingling  together,  sometimes  in 
committee  meetings,  oft’  in  joyous  singing  and  in  prayer, 
sometimes  in  open  forum,  and  then  for  a  breathing  spell, 
chatting  happily  over  tea  cups,  all  proved  a  wonderful 
oasis  in  “the  daily  round,  the  common  task”  of  the  years 
here.  Our  hearts  are  burning  within  us  as  we  begin  with 
renewed  zeal  the  work  in  this  land.  We  have  a  larger 
vision  than  ever  of  the  field  and  its  laborers  and  as  we 
look  across  the  hills  and  plains  of  our  beautiful  Africa  we 
seem  to  see  a  great  group  of  our  co-workers,  each  one  doing 
his  or  her  part,  striving,  as  we  are,  in  the  task  worthwhile, 
that  Christ’s  Kingdom  may  come  and  His  will  may  be 
done  upon  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


The  Mott  Conferences  and  after. 

HV  THE  KEW  (i.  \V.  MACHEATH,  UAPTIST  .MISSIONARN'  SffCIETV,  BOI^OHO. 


^HERE  are  times  when  all  of  us  manifest  impatience 
when  conferences  are  proposed,  times  when  the 
supreme  claim  on  us  seems  to  be  simply  that  we  get  on 
with  our  job.  Displacement,  expensive  travel,  and  loss 
of  time  produce  strong  arguments  against  our  attending, 
and  our  native  inertia,  our  exaggerated  sense  of  the 
importance  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  our  (slightly 
superior)  contempt  for  “mere  talk”  come  in  and  decide 
the  issue.  But  1  am  sure  that  no  one  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attend  any  of  the  “  .VIott  Conferences”  has  any 
lingering  misgiving  about  having  wasted  his  time.  The 
ten  days  spent  at  Leopoldville,  first  in  the  Regional 
Conference  and  then  in  what  was  called  the  General 
Consultation,  were  packed  full  of  enriching  fellow'ship, 
creative  thinking  and  spiritual  vision. 

The  fellow'shij)  was  rich  and  deep.  There  was  no  united 
Communion  service  in  which  we  all  participated,  and 
this  seems  strange  in  the  retrospect,  yet  truly  our  fellowship 
was  with  the  bather  and  with  His  .Son  [esus  Christ. 
Eighty  missionaries,  representing  fourteen  Societies  in 
Europe  and  .America,  had  gathered  in  the  interest  of 
the  Kingdom  of  their  one  .Saviour  and  King,  and  their 
unity  and  fellow^ship  were  such  as  originated  in  the  L.'pjjer 
Room  and  in  the  Chinch  after  Pentecost.  “Lnited 
Protestantism,”  our  Chairman  reminded  us,  “has  never 
lost  a  battle,”  and  the  observation  made  us  conscious  with 
fresh  gratitude  to  (.jod,  that  our  owm  assembly  represented 
united  Protestantism.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
awareness  of  nation, al  prejudice  or  of  denominational 
separateness.  We  were  truly  “all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
English  was  the  language  of  communication,  and  our 
Swedish  comrades  were  perfect  listeners.  It  was  only 
when  some  of  them  used  their  own  language  as  a  vehicle 
of  expression  (relying  on  Mr.  h'rickson’s  facility  for 


rendering  their  thoughts  in  English)  that  we  fully  realised 
their  extreme  gr^ciousness  in  contributing  so  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  our  deep  sense  of  oneness. 

In  such  a  fellowship,  so  wide,  so  deep,  variety  of 
experience  and  diversity  of  heritage  produce  no  estrange 
ment  but  rather  contribute  to  the  general  enrichment. 
The  manifoldness  of  the  talents  with  which  we  were 
endowed  and  the  many-sided  activities  in  which  we  were 
engaged  provided  a  vast  gold  reserve  on  which  individuals 
could  freely  draw.  The  gifts  and  graces  of  all  seemed 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  each.  The  well  of  corporate 
experience  and  w'isdojn  was  deep,  and  those  athirst  for 
knowledge  could  draw,  and  come  again.  The  result  was 
that  missionaries  who  had  been  keenly  aware  of  shrinkage 
in  their  own  souls  through  e.xcessiye  pre-occupation  with 
their  own  piece  of  work  and  their  own  point  of  view, 
seemed  to  be  transferred  to  spacious  horizons  and  a  land 
of  far  distances.  There  came  into  one’s  thinking  an 
invigorating  objectiveness.  Hearing  how  others  had 
tackled  their  problems,  planned  their  w'ork,  distributed 
their  forces,  w'e  felt  the  spur  to  fresh  initiative  and  more 
adventurous  strategy.  It  seemed  that  a  thousand  things 
were  possible  which  we,  sitting  alone  and  under  a  juniper 
tree,  had  never  imagined. 

Nor  was  this  sense  of  new  and  wonderful  possibilities 
merely  the  fleeting  emotional  glow  produced  by  the 
presence  of  a  crowd.  The  impetus  was  not  emotional 
but  mental.  It  resulted  from  creative  thinking.  Almost 
more  than  anything,  the  memory  retains  an  impression 
from  this  Conference  of  energised  thought.  We  were 
lifted  above  ourselves  to  a  higher  plane  of  thinking  than 
individually  we  ever  occupy.  Instead  of  listening,  as  at 
other  conferences  we  have  listened,  to  papers  by  comiretent 
people  commissioned  to  do  our  chinking  for  us  and 
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expounding  what  we  ought  to  think,  we  met  in  what 
Dr.  Mott  called  “open  forum”  to  do  our  own  thinking 
together. 

Arranged  in  a  double  ring  after  the  fashion  of  a  round 
conference,  looking  towards  our  Chairman,  who  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Congo  Protestant 
Council  and  the  secretaries  of  this  conference  occupied 
the  raised  platform  before  us,  w^e  considered  in  turn 
seven  important  subjects.  These  were:  Evangelism, 
The  Indigenous  Church,  Education,  Literature,  Medical 
Work,  The  Training  and  Efficiency  of  Missionaries,  and 
Co-operation.  From  the  carefully  prepared  questionnaire 
dealing  successively  with  each  of  these  subjects,  Dr.  Mott 
read  alond  the  questions  which  in  a  preliminary  session 
had  been  selected  as  most  relevant  and  rewarding.  Then 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  opinions  were  e.xpressed, 
experiences  related,  experiments  reported  on,  clearly  and 
tersely  (for  our  Chairman  in  his  wisdom  imposed  a  three 
minutes’  limit  to  speeches).  There  was  no  room  for 
woolly  thinking  or  meandering  talk.  That  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  there  was  no  time  for  a  laugh.  What 
John  R.  Mott  cannot  abide  is  stagnation.  As  a 
chairman  of  much  experience,  he  has  the  habit  of  moving 
on.  Knowing  the  direction  in  which  opinion  was  tending, 
and  sensing  the  tendency  of  thought  more  quickly  than 
those  who  expressed  it,  he  could  sum  up  matters  in  a  few 
words,  and  then  without  loss  of  time  engage  our  thoughts 
on  another  major  theme.  The  sense  of  movement,  of 
ground  covered,  was  predominant  but  none  the  less  were 
we  conscious  that  nothing  was  rushed.  We  moved  as 
one  body. 

After  the  expression  of  opinion  and  experience  in  this 
first  general  meeting,  we  went  apart  and  met  for  one  whole 
day  in  sub-committees  or  groups  which  worked  each  at 
one  of  the  seven  subjects  that  had  been  selected  for 
discussion.  The  findings  and  recommendations  of  these 
sub-committees  had  to  be  on  paper  before  next  morning. 
They  were  to  be  “timely”  and  “forward-looking”  (here 
again  Dr.  Mott  showed  his  genius  for  saving  time  and 
cutting  out  the  irrelevant).  The  third  stage  of  the 
conference  opened  next  day  when  all  members  met 
again  in  open  forum,  and  each  one  was  supplied  with  a 
mimeographed  copy  of  the  report  of  each  of  the  seven 
sub-committees  which  had  met  on  the  previous  day. 
These  reports  were  in  turn  read  out,  commented  on, 
amplified,  emended  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  whole 
body  of  missionaries,  and  thus  came  to  represent  the 


group-thinking  of  four  score  delegated  from  fourteen 
missionary  societies  as  they  had  been  guided,  inspired 
and  energised  by  a  master  mind.  The  results  were 
sometimes  amazing  to  ourselves,  and  we  realised  the 
point  of  a  saying  of  Bishop  Gore  which  Dr.  Mott  was 
fond  of  quoting,  to  the  effect  that  many  of  our  unsolved 
problems  remain  unsolved  chiefly  for  two  reasons :  “because 
we  do  not  think,  and  because  we  do  not  pray.”  One 
came  away  from  the  Mott  Conference  with  the  strong 
impression  that  God  had  heightened  the  quality  of  our 
thinking  and  enlarged  our  capacity  for  thought. 

Enriching  fellowship  and  creative  thinking:  if  a  third 
characteristic  of  the  Conferences  need  be  added,  it  is 
spiritual  vision.  “Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the 
fields”  was  what  our  Lord  said.  At  the  “General 
Consultation”  we  spent  two  days  in  assimilating  the 
reports  from  the  Elisabethville  and  Mutoto  Conferences, 
and  in  co-ordinating  their  findings  along  with  the  findings 
of  the  Leopoldville  Regional  Conference  in  which  we  had 
lately  been  engaged.  There  resulted  a  report  which  we 
take  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  field  of  Congo.  But 
our  Lord  said  “Look  on  the  fields,”  not  Congo  alone, 
but  Angola  and  French  Equatorial  Africa.  How  glad  we 
were  that  large  delegations  came  from  both  these  fields 
and  gave  so  generously  of  their  best,  so  that  we  saw  their 
fields  with  their  eyes.  “Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on 
the  fields”  said  our  Lord.  And  then  He  hands  to  us  the 
report  of  His  survey.  “They  are  white  already  to  harvest.” 
The  test  of  everything  will  come  as  we  go  our  ways  back 
to  our  several  stations.  Are  we  prepared  to  accept  our 
Lord’s  own  report  and  act  on  it?  Or  again,  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  vision  of  an  indigenous  Church  that  was 
granted  to  us?  We  may  go  home  and  put  on  our  slippers, 
saying  to  our  compromising  selves,  “The  vision  that  he 
seeth  is  for  many  days  to  come,  and  he  prophesieth  of  the 
times  that  are  far  off.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
launch  out  in  a  great  act  of  trust  and  let  God  do  a  mighty 
thing  during  the  next  decade  through  the  Church  ot 
Christ  in  Congo. 

“We  are  summoned”  said  our  Chairman,  “to  great  acts 
of  trust.”  Perhaps  the  supreme  act  ot  trust  that  will  be 
asked  of  missions  and  missionaries  will  be  the  yielding  of 
themselves,  and  their  prestige,  to  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die.  Only  thus,  by  our  readiness  to  let  our  denominat¬ 
ional  and  sectional  labels  fall  into  the  background,  shall 
we  worthily  serve  Christ  and  the  rising  Church  that  will 
be  called  by  no  other  name  than  His  throughout  Congo. 


Sayings  of  Dr  J.  R.  Mott 


1.  Our  faith  need  not  falter.  7> 

2.  Prayer  is  dialogue  not  monologue.  8. 

3.  People  give  better  to  a  gushing  fountain  than  to  a  9. 

stagnant  pool.  10. 

4.  Christ  wills  our  unity. 

5.  We  will  not  stand  for  anything  contrary  to  the  ii. 

principles  of  Christ.  12. 

6.  The  money  is  not  burned  up. 


We  are  summoned  to  great  acts  of  trust. 

United  Protestantism  has  never  lost  a  battle. 

Our  difficulties  are  our  salvation. 

We  have  guiding  principles  as  reliable  as  *^he  North 
Star. 

We  go  with  a  mandate  from  the  living  Lord. 

We  are  looking  through  the  eyes  of  Christ  over  the 
world  in  greater  numbers  than  before. 
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Quelques  impressions  de  la  Conference  Generale  a  Leopoldville. 

PAR  M.  LE  REV.  T.  OHRNEMAN,  SVENSKA  MISSIONS  FORBUNDET  MATADI. 


j^PARPILLES  dans  le  champ  de  mission  si  vaste  qu’est 
le  Congo,  dans  un  pays  ou  I’isolement  met  souvent 
I’enthousiasme  a  de  dures  epreuves,  il  est  bien  necessaire 
que  les  serviteurs  du  Seigneur  se  reunissent  de  temps  a 
temps  pour  echanger  leurs  experiences  et  pour  se  r^jouir 
devant  Celui  qui  les  a  appeles  a  annoncer  la  Bonne 
Nouvelle  aux  gentils. 

C’est  ainsi  que  Ton  a  organise,  a  intervalles  determines, 
des  conferences  generales  auxquelles  de  nombreux  mis- 
sionnaires  protestants,  venus  de  tons  les  coins  du  Congo, 
ont  assiste.  La  derniere  qui  vient  d’avoir  lieu  a  Leopold¬ 
ville,  a  eu  un  caractere  tout  particulier  a  cause  de  la 
presence  du  docteur  J.  R.  Mott,  le  grand  leader  missionn- 
aire.  Son  experience,  qui  embrasse  I’oeuvre  missionnaire 
mondiale,  la  puissance  creatrice  de  sa  personnalite  et  sa 
foi  ardente,  ont  eu  I’influence  la  plus  heureuse  sur  le 
resultat  de  la  conf6'ence. 

“  Rejouissez-vous  quand  vous  vous  trouvez  dans  une 
multitude  de  troubles!  Les  difficultes  ne  sont  pas  des 
pierres  d’achoppement  mais  des  marchepieds.  On  ne 
doit  pas  parler  de  depression  mais  d’elevation.  II  faut 
Clever  nos  yeux  a  Jesus-Christ  et  marcher  vers  le  haut.” 
Voila  quelques  phrases  inspirantes,  prononcees  pas  le  Dr. 
Mott  au  debut  de  la  conference. 

La  premiere  partie  des  deliberations  fut  consacree  aux 
questions  relatives  a  I’Eglise  indigene.  Un  optimisme 
conquerant  rayonna  de  nombreux  temoignages.  On 
parlait  de  la  force  propagatrice  de  la  jeune  Eglise,  et  on 
cita  des  exemples  fort  rejouissants.  Un  homme  gueri 
miraculeusement  d’une  grave  maladie  retourna  a  son  village 
le  cceur  transforme.  Quelque  temps  apres  on  y  trouve  un 
temple,  construit  par  lui,  et  une  Eglise  florissante._  Tel 
missionnaire  enseignait  journellement  a  ses  travailleurs  la 
voie  du  Salut.  Retournant  chez  eux  les  jeynes  hom.mes 
allumerent  le  feu  sacre  parmi  les  leurs. 

“Quelle  difference  n’y  a-t-il  pas  entre  les  bebuts  souvent 
penibles  de  nos  missions  et  la  situation  actuelle!”  Voila 
un  temoignage  d’un  veteran  du  Bas-Congo.  “Autrefois 
le  missionnaire  devait  intervenir  dans  tons  les  details. 


Maintenant  il  se  trouve  entoure  d’evangeiistes  bien  formes 
et  de  diacres  devoues  qui  partagent  avec  lui  la  charge  de 
I’Eglise.”  Les  chretiens  sont  souvent  a  meme  de  pourvoir 
aux  besoins  de  leurs  evangeiistes,  ils  construisent  de 
beaux  temples  en  materiaux  durables  ils  envoient  meme, 
sous  la  direction  des  missionnaires,  des  messagers  dans 
des  regions  pa'iennes. 

L’education  chretienne!  quels  beaux  resultats  n’avait- 
elle  pas  donnes?  Mais  I’oeuvre  etait  loin  d’etre  achevee. 
On  avait  constate  que,  pendant  les  annees  ecouiees,  la 
jeunesse  avait  re^u  une  instruction  souvent  trop  euro- 
peenne,  qui  la  detachait  de  la  vie  du  village.  11  feudrait 
se  devouer  davantage  a  un  enseignement  plus  rural  et 
plus  compatible  avec  le  milieu  ancestral.  L’enseignement 
agricole  y  occuperait  une  place  importante. 

Grace  a  une  organisation  soigneusement  etudiee,  la 
documentation,  receuillie  pendant  la  conference,  etait 
considerable.  Comme  un  apergu  de  I’activite  Protestante 
dans  la  Colonie  elle  etait  probablement  la  plus  complete 
qui  ait  jamais  ete  fournie. 

Le  discours  final  de  notre  eminent  President  ne  sera 
pas  vite  oublie.  “Nous  vivons,”  a-t-il  dit,  “dans  une 
periode  de  maree  montante.  Notre  temps  est  plein 
d’inquietude  sociale,  d’instabilite  economique.  Les 
systemes  politiques  sont  sujet  a  revision.  Les  relations 
internationales  sont  troubiees.  11  y  a  dans  le  monde  une 
concentration  enorme  de  problemes  non  resolus.” 

“Il  y  a  aussi  une  maree  montante  spirituelle.  C’est 
une  evidence  actuelle  sur  tout  le  globe.  C’est  une 
evidence  en  Afrique  egalement.  L’interet  pour  la  religion 
chretienne  grandit  partout.  Elle  est  de  plus  en  plus 
I’objet  de  discussions,  soit  en  public,  soit  en  groupes 
restreints.  La  vehte  dans  les  librairieS  bibliques  bat  tous 
les  records.” 

“Au  Congo  aussi  cette  maree  montante  spirituelle  se 
fait  ressentir.  Questionnez  les  indigenes  et  vous  en  aurez 
la  preuve.  La  situation  offre  des  occasions  precieuses 
mais  aussi  des  dangers.  11  faut  des  pilotes  sages.  Et 
ces  pilotes,  ce  sont  les  missionaries.” 


13.  Count  the  cost  with  reference  to  paying  the  cost. 

14.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to  constant  sacrificial 
expansion. 

15.  We  must  choose  whether  we  will  regulate  actions  by 
what  is  behind  or  by  what  lies  before. 

16.  We  are  summoned  to  live  more  in  the  mountains. 

17.  We  stand  at  a  fork  hourly. 

18.  This  is  a  marvellous  day  of  God’s  visitation.  Condit¬ 
ions  are  plastic.  Plastic  conditions  do  not  last  long. 
They  soon  set  in  rigid  forms. 

19.  I  see  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  this  continent. 

20.  We  are  summoned  to  a  larger  exposure  of  men  and 
women  to  the  living  Christ.  Ht.  will  make  His  own 
impression — a  transforming  enduring  impression. 


Let’s  get  people  exposed  to  the  living  Christ. 

21.  Avoid  westernizing  Christianity.  Let  us  never  take 
it  as  abnormal  when  a  church  cuts  off  and  takes  its 
own  initiative. 

22.  Let  our  faith  not  fall  in  the  setting  of  this  conference. 

23.  If  we  are  going  to  present  Christianity  in  purity  and 
power  we  must  make  it  increasingly  evangelistic. 

24.  The  great  German  general  Molke  used  to  say,”  First 
ponder,  then  dare.” 

25.  Difficulties  are  meant  to  be  stepping  stones. 

26.  Do  more  than  you  did  last  year. 

27.  Dig  in,  there  is  a  Leader  who  is  eager  to  have  other 
sheep  gathered  into  the  fold. 
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Findings  of  the  Leopoldville 

Evangelism.  8. 

Christian  message  is  eternal,  unchangeable  and 
all-powerful.  It  is  summed  up  in  John  3,  16.  The 
emphasis  placed  in  these  conferences  on  the  need  of  the 
larger  dynamic,  the  Holy  Spirit,  receives  our  hearty 
endorsement.  We  rejoice  that  we  have  been  led  into 
closer  unity  and  increased  consciousness  of  divine  love 
and  power. 

I.  Factors  in  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel. 

1.  We  find  that  the  evil  influence  of  many  heathen 
customs  still  remains  and  that  other  old  practices  are 
being  revived.  Additional  hindrances  are  being  en¬ 
countered,  such  as  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  Day  and  new 
forms  of  immorality. 

We  recommend  that  the  missionaries,  together  with 
the  indigenous  church,  strive  by  public  and  private 
teaching  to  create  a  corporate  Christian  conscience  so 
that  these  hindrances  may  be  more  effectively  overcome. 

2.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  among  the  native  people 
many  characteristics  and  beliefs  which  are  good,  and 
which  can  be  used  in  the  building  of  Christian  character, 
such  as  belief  in  God  and  life  after  death,  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  social  solidarity,  love  of  their  children, 
filial  obedience  and  hospitality. 

We  recommend  that  each  missionary  be  urged  to  study 
these  factors  and  to  make  free  use  of  them  in  his 
presentation  of  the  Gospel.  However,  these  alone  are 
not  sufficient.  Let  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  always 
be  upheld  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation. 

II.  Effective  Means  to  the  Presentation  of  the 
Gospel. 

1.  Insistence  on  Christian  character  m  all  vvorkers. 
.Ambassadors  to  be  fit  to  proclaim  Christ  as  Saviour 
must  be  filled  by  His  .Spirit  (“(jod  irihabited ”).  Thi- 
involves  personal  preparation  by  contemplation  of  Christ, 
by  meditation  on  His  word,  and  by  living  in  a  condition 
of  prayerfulness.  We  must  live  Christ. 

2.  Preaching  Christ  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

3.  The  exercise  of  great  care  to  see  that  the  message 
leaches  the  heart.  Phis  can  be  more  easily  accomplished 
by  : 

^a.  Knowledge  of  the  idiomatic  language. 

b.  .Simplicity  and  directness  of  message. 

c.  Use  of  stories,  pictures,  object  lessons  and 
pageantry. 

d.  Apt  local  illustrations. 

e.  Cautious  use  of  proverbs  and  folklore. 

f.  Group  discussion. 

4.  Evangelistic  meetings,  camp  meetings  and  cam¬ 
paigns. 

5.  .Special  effort  toward  Christianizing  and  purifying 

the  social  order.  ^ 

6.  Increased  use  of  jo^flul  hymns  and  choruses. 

7.  Urging  decision  for  Christ.  Let  all  workers  realize 
the  importance  of  reaping  as  well  as  sowing. 


General  Consultation. 

Use  of  Bible  study  classes. 

Use  of  lantern  slides. 

Above  all,  earnest,  unceasing,  intercessory  prayer, 
private,  public  and  in  prayer  groups.  This  is  the 
most  effective  key  to  the  sinful  heart. 

III.  Efficient  Utilization  of  Present  Forces. 

We  have  sources  of  strength  which  have  not  been  fully 
utilized.  Let  us  not  under-estimate  our  resources. 

1.  We  emphasize  the  desirability  of  periodic  surveys 
with  reference  to  possible  re-distribution  or  re-alignment 
of  the  Christian  forces  in  the  light  of  experience  and  of 
changing  conditions.  Thus  it  is  suggested  that  the 
B.M.S.  and  the  A.H.F.M.S.  investigate  possible  field 
adjustments  in  the  area  which  they  now  occupy. 

2.  We  recommend  ; 

a.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  obligation 
of  every  Christian  to  share  in  evangelism.  “Every 
Christian  an  Evangelist.” 

b.  That  all  Christians  be  urged  to  pledge  definite 
periods  of  time  for  evangelistic  efforts.  “.Stewardship  of 
time.” 

c.  That  greater  efforts  be  used  in  reclaiming  by  loving 
and  sympathetic  guidance  those  who  have  fallen. 

d.  That  evangelism  and  education  be  correlated  to  a 
greater  extent,  by  making  every  school  a  centre  of 
evangelism,  and  by  giving  special  attention  to  training 
evangelist-teachers. 

e.  That  Christians  be  inspired  to  live  a  joyous,  victor¬ 
ious  life. 

f.  That  evangelists  be  encouraged  to  cover  as  large  a 
field  as  possible. 

g.  That  Christian  women  be  increasingly  used  and  be 
given  greater  responsibility  in  : 

i.  Conducting  services  and  prayer  groups. 

ii.  Shepherding  3munger  women  and  girls,  especially 
in  urban  centres. 

iii.  Serving  as  deaconesses. 

iv.  Personal  evangelism. 

h.  That  emphasis  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  the 
Christian  home  in  the  training  of  children  and  as  a  centre 
of  evangelism.  Literature  appropriate  to  this  end  should 
be  created  and  the  establishment  of  the  family  altar 
encouraged. 

i.  That  greater  use  be  made  of  native  colporteurs. 

IV.  Discovery  and  Utilization  of  Evangelistic  Gifts. 

The  development  of  the  evangelistic  gift  should  begin 
in  youth.  Early  in  lite  there  should  be  created  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  God,  and  a  habit  of  prayer  and  Bible 
study.  Prom  this  will  result,  naturally  and  normally,  the 
dedication  of  lives  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  practice  of 
bearing  witness  to  Him  in  youth. 

We  recommend  methods  such  as  these  : 

a.  The  visitation  of  neighbouring  villages  by  gosiiel 
teams  of  young  people. 

b.  Religious  work  by  students  during  vacation  periods. 
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c.  Encoiiragetnent  of  older  people  to  engage  in  active 
Christian  service. 

d.  The  use  of  carriers  during  journeys  to  assist  in 
services. 

e.  Prayer.  “Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  He  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.” 

V.  Other  Suggestions  for  the  Extension  of  Evan¬ 
gelism. 

1.  That  permission  of  the  Governmeut  be  sought 
through  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  to  establish  hostels 
or  boarding  places  in  proximity  to  the  Colonial  Schools, 
and  to  conduct  religious  training  for  the  benefit  of 
Protestant  students. 

2.  That  each  society  be  urged  to  make,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  survey  of  the  increase  in  missionary  personnel 
needed  to  evangelize  adequately  their  respective  areas  and 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council. 
This  will  enable  the  Council  to  provide  needed  information 
to  National  Councils  of  the  mission  bodies  working  in 
Congo. 

The  Indigenous  Church. 

ITH  gratitude  to  God  we.  report  the  following 
findings  : 

1.  That  there  are  ever-increasing  evidences  of  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  That  there  is  among  us  a  notable  unity  of  belief  in 
the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  unity 
which  we  hope  may  ever  continue. 

3.  That  there  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
missionaries  to  transfer  responsibility  to  the  indigenous 
church,  and  an  increasing  ability  and  readiness  on  the 
part  of  native  leaders  to  accept  and  expect  such  transfer. 

4.  That  there  exists  between  native  Christians  of  the 
various  communions,  and  between  nativ'e  Christians  and 
their  missionaries,  such  a  fellowship  as  greatly  encourages 
us,  a  fellowship  which  we  hope  may  be  still  more  deepened 
and  extended. 

5.  That  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  applic¬ 
ation  of  the  principle  of  self-support. 

6.  That  the  indigenous  church  through  its  leaders  and 
members  is  increasingly  propagating  itself. 

7.  That  increasing  demands  are  being  made  upon 
native  leaders,  which  progressively  involve  the  need  for 
more  advanced  training. 

8.  That  in  the  still  indispensable  function  of  comrade, 
counsellor,  inspirer  and  guide,  the  missionary  is  able  to 
serve  the  indigenous  church  as  mediator  and  conserver  of 
its  rich  heritage  in  doctrine,  e.xperience  and  polity. 

We  make  the  following  recommendations  : 

I.  The  Spiritual  Character  of  the  Church. 

I.  That  missionaries  make  it  their  supreme  aim  so  to 
exemplify  and  communicate  the  fullness  and  richness  of 
our  Christian  heritage  that  the  indigenous  church  which 
is  arising  may  be  of  such  a  quality  as  worthily  to  represent 
Christ  and  show  forth  His  salvation. 


2.  1  hat  much  stress  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
securing  a  truly  regenerate  membership,  such  as  will 
joyously  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer  till  He 
be  acknowledged  as  King. 

3.  That  the  divine  origin  and  high  prerogative  of  the 
Church  as  founded  on  Jesus  Christ  and  indwelt  by  His 
Spirit  be  so  set  forth  as  to  beget  among  native  Christians 
a  sense  of  its  glory  and  dignity,  and  an  expectation  that 
God  intends  to  manifest  Himself  to  them  and  in  them, 
after  a  fashion  of  which  they  may  not  yet  dream. 

II.  Self-expression. 

That  the  missionaries  be  on  their  guard  against  cramp¬ 
ing  the  indigenous  church  in  its  self-expression,  and 
encourage  the  conseiwation  of  features  in  native  life  which 
are  of  value. 

The  following  specific  suggestions  are  offered  : 

1.  Avoid  such  an  emphasis  as  produces  a  disintegrating 
individualism. 

2.  Safeguard  the  unity  of  family  life  and  seek  to  hallow 
its  relationships. 

3.  Aim  at  securing  in  the  Christian  native  a  religious 
attitude  as  all-pervasive  as  was  his  former  animistic 
attitude. 

4.  E.xercise  wise  discrimination  and  courageous  faith  in 
welcoming  manifestations  of  God’s  grace  originating  in 
unlikely  quarters  and  operating  in  unexpected  ways. 

5.  Avoid  the  assumption  that  Western  forms  of  praise, 
prayer,  worship,  oratory  or  organization  are  inevitable,  or 
that  Western  architecture  and  furnishings  are  best. 

6.  Avoid  an  exclusive  denominational  emphasis  that 
would  obscure  other  features  of  the  Christian  heritage 
possibly  more  suited  to  the  indigenous  church. 

III.  Self-support. 

1.  That  missionaries  make  more  wddely  known  among 
their  brethren  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
self-support,  and  urge  the  progressive  elimination  of  the 
use  of  foreign  money. 

2.  That  by  intensive  education  missionaries  inculcate  in 
church  members  a  sense  of  stewardship,  keeping  spiritual 
motives  in  the  foreground. 

3.  That  the  w'isest  promotional  methods  be  sought  out 
and  adopted,  our  goal  being  the  free-will  or  self-assessing 
offering  of  at  least  a  tithe. 

4.  That  we  nevertheless  encourage  the  giving  of  volunt¬ 
ary  pastoral  and  other  service  by  church  members. 

IV.  Self-government. 

1.  That,  H'hile  there  is  need  to  e.xercise  caution  through 
all  stages  of  advance,  native  Christian  leaders  must  be 
encouraged  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  qualify  to  bear  it,  and  must  progressively  be  expected 
to  make  decisions  and  to  direct  [)olicy. 

2.  That  in  the  development  of  all  work  and  policy, 
indigenous  church  leaders  should  be  taken  into  consult¬ 
ation  by  station  councils  and  mission  conferences. 

3.  That  missionaries  he  on  the  alert  to  discover,  enlist 
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and  link  up  with  an  adequate  training  institution,  such 
young  men  and  women  as  give  promise  of  becoming 
leaders  of  the  Christian  forces.  They  should  give  evidence 
of  the  following  qualifications  ;  a.  Regeneration,  b.  A  sense 
of  Divine  call.  c.  Personal  character  and  ability,  d.  A  sense 
that  every  relationship  and  activity  of  life  is  a  field  in 
which  their  Christian  faith  and  love  must  operate. 

4.  That  action  be  taken  to  give  further  effect  to  the 
proposal  for  union  training  institutions  for  the  advanced 
education  of  these  leaders,  the  advantage  to  the  students 
from  the  interchange  of  experience  and  increased  con¬ 
sciousness  of  unity  being  great. 

S-  That  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  such  trusted 
leaders  be  seriously  considered,  having  due  regard  to 
uniformity. 

V.  Race  Relations  and  Subversive  movements. 

That  we  approve  of  the  principles  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  race  relations  which  were  recently  enunciated 
by  our  brethren  in  the  Conference  at  Elisabethville,  and 
that  we  deprecate  and  oppose  all  subversive  movements 
such  as  they  describe. 

VI.  The  Unity  of  the  Indigenous  Church. 

That  missions  and  missionaries  agree  to  let  their 
distinctive  missionary  society  names  recede  into  the 
background,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  corporate  unity  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  deepen  the  consciousness  of 
that  unity  in  the  hearts  of  all  converts.  “That  Christ 
may  be  all,  and  in  all.” 

Christian  Education. 

I.  Aim. 

^HE  aim  which  has  inspired  our  programme  of  Christian 
education  and  for  which  we  continue  to  strive  may 
well  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Jerusalem  Report: — 
“To  bring  children  and  adults  into  a  vital  and  saving 
experience  of  God  revealed  iii  Christ ;  to  quicken  the 
sense  of  God  as  a  living  reality,  so  that  Communion  with 
Him  in  prayer  and  worship  becomes  a  natural  habit  and 
principle  of  life;  to  enable  them  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  their  growing  experience  of  life  in  the  light  of  ultimate 
values;  to  establish  attitudes  and  habits  of  Christ-like 
living  in  common  life  and  in  all  human  relationships;  and 
to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  understanding  of  the  historic 
facts  on  which  Christianity  rests  and  of  the  rich  content 
of  Christian  experience,  belief  and  doctrine.” — “Till  we 
all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full-grown  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.” 

II.  Policy. 

It  is  necessary  as  never  before  to  improve  the  standard 
of  all  Protestant  Schools  to  the  point  where  they  may 
pass  State  inspection  if  and  when  such  inspection  be 
granted.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that  all  missions 
adopt  and  use  the  educational  programme  provided  by 


the  Government,  and  that  the  “Education  Conference 
Reports”  prepared  at  Kimpese  in  1931  and  1933  be 
accepted  for  the  time  being  as  an  adequate  interpretation 
of  the  programme  and  supplement  to  it. 

Since  there  exists  no  similar  report  for  guidance  in  the 
education  of  women  and  girls,  we  suggest  that  a  conference 
be  arranged  in  the  near  future  to  interpret  the  State 
programme  for  girls  and  to  make  available  a  printed 
report  of  their  findings. 

We  note  with  gratitude  the  work  being  done  for 
wives  of  native  workers,  and  urge  that  an  ever-increasing 
place  be  given  to  this  in  our  programme. 

The  further  training  of  village  teachers  and  evangelists 
now  in  service  is  an  essential  duty  of  every  mission  station 
and  one  which  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  central  training 
school.  We  urge  station  councils  to  take  this  work  in 
hand  immediately  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  and 
to  establish  courses  of  training  of  about  six  months, 
duration,  aiming  to  raise  the  educational  standards  of  all 
teachers  and  evangelists. 

Yearly  Refresher  Courses  of  four  to  six  weeks’  duration, 
should  also  be  arranged,  either  on  the  central  station  or  in 
the  district,  with  a  view  tp  giving  teachers  new  inspiration 
and  vision,  and  increasing  their  efficiency.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  greater  attention  be  given  to  adult 
education  and  that  all  teachers  be  encouraged  to  consider 
this  an  important  part  of  their  work.  It  is  probable  that 
local  committees  are  the  groups  best  qualified  to  work  out 
programmes  of  instruction  wisely  adapted  to  local  needs. 

III.  Adviser  on  Education — Area  Committees — 
General  Committee. 

Realising  the  need  for  closer  co-operation  in  the 
organization  of  schools,  the  preparation  of  curricula  and 
syllabi  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  new  information  useful 
in  the  development  of  missionary  educational  work,  we 
recommend  : 

1.  That  an  experienced  missionary  of  proved  educ¬ 
ational  ability  be  appointed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Congo  Protestant  Council  to  act  as  Adviser  on  missionary 
education  for  the  whole  field.  Such  an  Adviser  should  be 
conversant  with  the  best  educational  practices,  ex¬ 
periments  and  developments  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
should  collect  and  disseminate  useful  information  on  text 
books,  educational  methods,  etc,  and  should  further  the 
production  of  text  books  wherever  needed.  It  is 
considered  essential  tnat  the  Adviser  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  visit  the  various  missions,  thus  making 
himself  conversant  with  local  problems  and  assisting  in 
their  solution. 

2.  That  steps  be  taken  to  form  inter-mission  standing 
committees  on  education  in  each  Normal  School  area,  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Adviser  on  education,  to  report 
on  local  problems  and  needs,  and  to  Integrate  local 
educational  institutions  with  the  whole  missionary  and 
official  educational  endeavour  of  the  Colony,  and  to  make 
suggestions  and  recommendations. 
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3.  That  the  secretaries  of  these  area  committees,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Adviser  on  education,  meet  at  certain 
fixed  intervals  to  consult  together  and  devise  means  to 
maintain  education  in  the  whole  field  at  a  high  level  of 
efficiency,  in  line  with  the  best  modern  educational 
thought  and  practice. 

IW  Theological  Education. 

Looking  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  fully  trained 
ordained  native  ministry  of  the  Congo  Church,  we  view 
with  concern  the  slow  progress  which  is  being  made  to 
this  end.  We  advise  that  as  a  first  step  toward  more 
adequate  training,  there  be  established  on  a  union  basis, 
at  one  or  two  of  our  main  pastoral  training,  institutions, 
post-graduate  courses  of  about  three  years,  duration  for 
the  further  training  of  selected  candidates,  graduates  of 
existing  pastoral  schools. 

V.  Sunday  School  Work. 

We  consider  the  Sunday  School  vitally  important  in 
linking  the  Church  to  the  school,  in  furthering  the 
development  of  Christian  personality  throughout  life,  and 
in  furnishing  an  agency  for  spreading  Christian  in¬ 
formation  to  those  not  attending  the  day  school.  It 
should  also  play  a  large  part  in  developing  indigenous 
leadership,  and  in  affording  an  opportunity  for  voluntary 
Christian  service  and  stewardship.  We  therefore  re¬ 
commend  : 

1.  That  the  Sunday  School  be  given  a  large  place  in 
the  work  of  the  Church  and  that  we  endeavour  to  make  it 
increasingly  more  effective. 

2.  That  teacher  training  be  promoted  by  short  intensive 
courses,  and  by  the  formation  of  model  Sunday  Schools 
at  all  training  centres. 

3.  That  a  Sunday  School  Committee  of  the  Congo 
Protestant  Council  be  formed  to  represent  the  Belgian 
Congo  in  the  World’s  Sund  y  School  Association.  Pend 
ing  the  appointment  of  an  Adviser  on  Education  we 
recommend  that  an  honorary  Executive  Secretary  be 
designated  to  initiate  the  work  and  to  correspond  with  the 
World’s  Sunday  School  Association. 

VI.  Normal  Schools. 

We  believe  that  the  provision  of  an  increasing  number 
of  teachers  trained  in  accordance  with  the  Government 
programme  is  an  urgent  necessity.  We  feel  that  in  view 
of  the  need  to  obtain  State  recognition,  and  for  reasons 
of  economy  and  staffing,  such  Normal  Schools  as  may  be 
needed  ought  to  be  established  on  a  union  and  inter¬ 
denominational  basis.  We  strongly  recommend  that  steps 
be  taken  immediately  to  establish  three  such  schools,  one 
for  the  Lusambo  and  Elisabethville  provinces,  one  for  the 
Lower  Congo  area  and  one  for  the  Upper  Congo  area. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  Mutoto  Report  on  Christian 
Education,  section  III,  for  suggestions  as  to  procedure  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Union  Normal  School. 

We  recommend  that  every  Normal  School  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  programme.  Special  provision 
should  be  made  in  the  curriculum  for  adequate  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  in  such  handicrafts  as  will  enable  the 


teacher  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
village.  Further,  that  for  teachers  most  successful  in  this 
type  of  work,  a  special  additional  training  should  be 
provided  at  an  early  date,  in  order  that  they  may  be  given 
the  preparation  necessary  to  warrant  their  appointment  as 
teachers  of  the  Jeanes  type. 

VII.  Visitation. 

Realizing  the  value  in  mission  activities  of  expert 
guidance  and  exchange  of  experience,  we  recommend; 

That  provision  be  made  for  visits  to  the  field  by  those 
especially  qualified  to  render  assistance  in  this  way. 

VIII.  Co-operation  with  the  Government. 

We  pledge  our  loyalty  to  the  Belgian  Government. 
We  recognize  the  highlj'  civilizing  and  beneficent  influence 
of  the  State  throughout  the  Colony.  We  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  Belgian 
Government  is  making  every  effort  to  understand  the 
Native  and  to  establish  sympathetic  and  helpful  relations 
with  him.  We  would  reiterate  our  opinion  that  it  would 
be  more  in  conformity  with  treaty  obligations  and  the 
principle  of  equity  with  respect  to  religious  freedom  for 
all  natives  that  the  Government  open  a  door  for  co¬ 
operation  with  those  educational  institutions  which 
conform  to  its  standards. 

IX.  Belgian  Missionary  Workers. 

In  order  to  foster  a  closer  unity  and  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  betw'een  the  Protestant  community  in  Belgium 
and  the  Protestant  forces  in  the  Colony,  and  to  develop 
more  fully  the  programme  of  education  along  lines 
acceptable  to  the  Government,  we  look  with  favour  upon 
the  securing  of  well  qualified  evangelical  Protestant 
Belgians  for  service  in  the  various  missions  in  the  Colony. 

Literature. 

I  Books  recommended. 

I.  The  following  books  are  recommended  for  prepar¬ 
ation  for  use  in  Ecoles  Primaires  : 

Bible  Story  Books,  such  as:  An  adaptation  of  Clow’s 
The  Old,  Old  Story;  an  adaptation  of  The  Story  of 
Stories,  etc. 

Outline  lessons  and  syllabi  in  religion  for  village  and 
regional  school  teachers,  such  as  that  prepared  by  Mr. 
Millman. 

Biographies,  stories  of  Christian  heroes,  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Beat  h  The  Overcomers. 

Readers  :  including  special  subject  readers  on  folk-lore, 
geography,  science,  health,  agriculture,  social  and  rural 
life,  etc. 

Primers  based  on  modern  reading  methods,  and  teachers’ 
guides  for  these  methods. 

Language  books,  covering  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
composition  and  style. 

Arithmetic  books,  including  decimals  and  the  metric 
system  : 
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science  covering  the  syllabus  for  the  different  years,  e.g. 
the  three  books  by  Canon  Rowling. 

•An  elementary  book  on  health,  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Teacher’s  handbook  for  hygiene  lessons  in  village 
schools. 

French  translation  of  Fell’s,  The  Soil  and  Plant  Life,  for 
teachers  in  agriculture. 

Geography:  Book  i,  Local  geography,  on  the  plan  of 
Sibley’s  Liberian  Geography.  Book  11,  Congo  Beige, 
Africa  and  Belgium.  Book  iii.  World  geography. 

.A  simple  history  of  civilization. 

■A  history  of  Attica  and  Congo. 

Writing  slips  (instead  of  copy-books) 

.School  songs  and  secular  native  music. 

A  teacher’s  book  on  gymnastics  and  games. 

French  grammars,  readers  and  lesson  materials. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  text  books  for  Normal  and 
Biblical  Schools  be  prepared. 

3.  .Apart  from  the  foregoing  the  following  publications 
are  urgently  needed: 

Orders  of  service  for  Sunday  School  and  Church 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Lessons  and  explanations  for  catechumens’  classes. 

Devotional  literature. 

Books  on  personal  evangelism. 

tihurch  History. 

.Materials  and  directions  for  pageants  and  dramas. 

■Adaptations  of  Native  folk-lore  to  the  teaching 


use 


of 


religious  truth. 


Further  translations  of  the  Bible  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
the  vernaculars,  for  evangelistic  purposes.  Scripture 
Helps,  Topical  Inde.x  of  the  Bible,  Bible  Dictionaries  and 
Commentaries. 

Maps. 

Sunday  .School  materials  of  three  t)’pes:  a.  Teacher 
Training  Courses,  b.  Teachers’ helps,  c.  Lesson  materials, 
particularly  pictures,  for  the  scholars  In  this  connection 
we  urge  that  full  use  be  made  of  the  pictures  without  text, 
to  be  supplied  by  the  World’s  .Sunday  School  .Association. 

II.  L’Evangile  en  Afrique. 

W’e  heartily  approve  the  endorsement  by  the  Kimpese 
Conference  of  Miss  Wrong’s  suggestion  that  L’evangile 
en  Afrique  be  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  four  pages  of 
matters  of  interest  and  use  to  the  children  in  the  schools. 


III.  Production  of  Literature. 

There  is  an  e.xtraord inary  demand  for  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  both  in  the  vernacular  and  in  the  official  European 
languages. 

Capable  writers  must  be  found,  charged  with  the  work 
and  given  opportunity  to  do  it. 

To  this  end  we  recommend: 


1.  That  missionaries  of  exceptional  capability  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  literary  work,  and  be  so 
far  freed  from  other  work  that  they  may  have  time  for  it. 

2.  That  native  writers  be  developed  by  encouraging 
them  to  contribute  to  vernacular  periodicals,  by  urging 
them  to  do  translating  from  one  vernacular  to  another, 
and  by  stimulating  them  to  do  original  work;  as  is 
already  being  done  by  the  Institute  of  African  Languages 
and  Cultures  in  offering  awards  for  vernacular  books. 

IV.  Congo  Protestant  Council  Clearing  House  and 
Book  Shop. 

1.  We  recommend  that  tlie  Congo  Protestant  Council 
continue  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  literature,  and 
that  it  be  provided  with  resources  adequate  for  this  work, 
which  would  include:  a.  Collection,  display  and  listing  ot 
literature  available  in  various  languages,  b.  Exchange 
of  experiences  as  to  usefulness  of  books,  c.  [’reparation 
and  exchange  of  manuscripts  for  re-translation. 

2.  We  heartily  endorse  the  plans  for  establishing  a 
Bible  depot  and  book  shop  at  Leopoldville  for  the 
promotion  and  distribution  of  Christian  literature  and 
materials  for  religious  education  and  school  work 
throughout  the  Congo.  It  is  important  that  the  Congo 
Protestant  Council  and  other  .Agencies  choose  a  capable 
manager  for  this  vital  task. 

V.  Lingua  Franca  and  Normative  Languages. 

We  consider  that  lingua-franca  and  normative  languages 
(Lingala,  Kingwana  and  Kikongo)  are  essential  for  educ¬ 
ational  work  and  station  use,  in  areas  where  a  number  of 
languages  exist  concurrently.  These  should  not,  howe\  er, 
exclude  the  use  of  vernaculars  where  needed  for  inter¬ 
pretation  or  for  evangelization. 

VI.  Union  Language  Committees. 

W’e  note  the  existence  of  an  inter-mission  Kikongo 
committee,  and  recommend  the  formation  of  representative 
Lingala  and  Kingwana  committees,  of  at  least  five 
members,  to  include  one  from  each  station  or  area  using 
the  language.  The  function  of  such  committees  should 
be  to  initiate,  correlate  and  apportion  literary  work,  to 
consult  on  language  matters,  and  to  ensure  the  general 
acceptability  of  literature  produced,  all  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
the  Scripture  Gift  Mission,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  may  help  to  provide  financial  aid  for  the 
production  of  Lingala  and  Kingwana  literature. 

VII.  Unification  of  Language  and  Orthography. 

We  recommend  that  the  aid  of  the  International 
Institute  of  .African  Languages  and  Cultures  be  sought,  to 
arrange  conferences  of  all  interested  parties  with  a  view  to 
the  unification  of  Kikongo  and  of  Kingwana  and  to  deal 
with  other  major  language  problems  such  as  orthography. 

VIII.  Revolving  Literature  Fund. 

W'e  recommend  the  enlargement  of  the  Revolving 
Literature  Fund  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  and  the 
formation  of  a  Congo  Protestant  Council  Literature 
Committee,  including  one  representative  of  each  Cnion 
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Language  Committee,  for  the  control  of  the  Literature 
Fund  and  the  correlation  of  activities  in  this  field. 

IX.  Promotion  of  Literature  Sales. 

We  recommend  that  efforts' be  made  to  increase  the 
sale  and  circulation  of  literature,  iby  organised  colportage 
in  all  areas,  and  by  advertising. 

Medical  Work. 

I.  The  Medical  Contribution  to  the  Missionary 
Enterprise. 

are  convinced  that  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
health  of  the  white  staft',  of  the  Christian  community 
and  of  the  native  populations,  medical  mission  work  must 
not  only  be  maintained,  but  should  be  increased  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  field.  We  state  our  conviction  that  the 
ministry  of  healing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel 
message.  Its  special  contributions  to  the  missionary 
programme  are  the  following; — 

1.  The  pioneer  function — among  individuals  and 
communities. 

2.  The  response  to  a  very  great  physical  need  that  is 
both  consciously  felt  and  universally  recognised. 

3.  A  most  powerful  apologetic  for  Christian  missions. 

4.  The  sublimation  of  beliefs  in  superstition  and 
witchcraft  by  the  revelation  of  scientific  truth  regarding 
disease  and  death. 

5.  The  vindication  of  the  Almighty  as  a  God  of  love. 

6.  The  opening  up  of  a  fruitful  field  of  service  for 

Christians. 

II.  Programme. 

We  recognize  that  the  need  still  exists  in  many  areas 
for  organized  medical  work  at  centres  where  a  staff  of  one 
doctor,  one  nurse  or  a  qualified  lay  worker  may  be 
sufficient.  Our  programme  should  include  provision  for 
the  uninterrupted  staffing  of  such  centres. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a  full  medical  post  should  have 
a  European  staff  of  two  doctors  and  two  nurses.  With 
such  a  staff  the  following  should  figure  in  our  pro¬ 
gramme  : — 

1.  A  well  equipped  .Station  Hospital  with  as  complete 
a  surgical,  diagnostic  and  laboratory  equipment  as 
possible. 

2.  Village  dispensaries  with  simple  lodgings  for  pat¬ 
ients. 

3.  Infant  welfare  and  pre-natal  consultations  at  station 
hospital  and  dispensaries. 

4.  Regular  supervision  of  dispensaries  by  a  European 
or  a  competent  native  assistant,  with  frequent  village 
visitation. 

5.  Assistance  in  health  education  ot  teachers  and  pupils 
in  station  and  village  schools. 

6.  Correlation  and  co-ordination  of  our  work,  methods 
and  statistics;  and  co-operative  institutions  wherever 
called  for. 

7.  The  fullest  possible  collaboration  with  the  Govern¬ 
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ment  medical  service,  which  merits  ourdeepest  appreciation. 

III.  Medical  Education. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Protestant  Missions  should 
make  the  fullest  possible  contribution  to  the  medical 
education  programme  of  the  Colony. 

We  call  upon  the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  and  the 
various  Home  Councils  concerned,  to  share  our  sense  of 
this  need  and  to  assist  us  in  realizing  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  in  this  work,  and  in  securing  needed  support. 

1.  For  the  time  being  we  urge: 

a.  For  boys:  A  training  programme  in  French  at 
selected  station  hospitals,  conforming  to  the  Government 
syllabus  for  native  infirmiers. 

b.  For  girls:  Courses  in  general  nursing,  midwifery, 
infant  welfare  and  pre-natal  work. 

2.  We  recommend  co-operation  between  medical  and 
educational  departments  with  regard  to  the  pre-medical 
education  of  students. 

3.  For  the  Katanga-Kasai  area  we  recommend  a 
strongly  staffed  Union  Medical  Training  School  for 
native  assistants. 

IV.  Direct  Evangelistic  Opportunities  and  Methods. 

The  intense  belief  of  animistic  peoples  in  a  spiritual 
life  makes  them  very  receptive  towards  the  presentation 
of  Christianity,  and  therefore  no  resentment  is  felt  to  a 
direct  approach. 

We  therefore  recommend : 

1.  The  inculcation  of  the  greatest  sense  of  respons¬ 
ibility,  among  all  members  of  the  staff,  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  patients.  The  use  of  all  opportunities  for 
personal  work,  both  in  the  hospital  and  in  village 
visitation. 

2.  The  use  of  Scripture  portions  and  Christian 
literature. 

3.  Evangelistic  services  in  the  hospital  precincts,  at 
which  attendance  by  patients  is  voluntary. 

4.  The  use  of  follow-up  methods  after  patients  return 
to  their  villages. 

Industrial  Areas. 

1.  We  full}’  recognise  the  value  of  the  development  of 
Western  industries  in  Africa,  in  awakening  the  African 
from  centuries  of  sloth  and  tribal  wars.  It  has  tremendous 
potentiality  for  good  but  also  for  evil. 

2.  There  is  certainly  the  gravest  danger  that  when  men 
and  women  leave  their  tribal  homes  and  villages,  and  are 
suddenly  thrust  w'itKout  guidance  into  a  great  sea  of  new- 
experiences,  they  may  become  a  prey  to  the  moral  and 
social  temptations  which  beset  them  in  the  industrial 
centres. 

3.  The  programme  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  enables 
them  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group,  contributing  as  it 
does  to  the  sjjiritual,  educational,  social  and  recreational 
life,  but  cannot  be  fully  carried  out  without  greatly 
increased  personnel  to  organize  and  direct. 

4.  In  the  Katanga,  the  largest  mineral  area  yet 
exploited,  there  is  a  manifest  willingness  on  the  part  of 
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the  various  missions  operating  in  the  area,  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  continue  to  carry  on,  as  at 
present,  as  the  main  Evangelical  agency  in  the  major  part 
of  the  mineral  fields.  Where  other  mining  centres  now 
exist  or  may  be  developed  in  the  future,  we  strongly 
recommend  that  the  missions  concerned  either  agree  as 
to  the  one  mission  to  work  at  such  a  centre,  or  unite  in  a 
common  programme. 

5.  In  cases  where  the  one  mission  responsible  for  the 
area  in  which  lies  a  mineral  field  or  industrial  centre,  is 
not  able,  by  itself,  to  provide  a  sufficiently  large  staff  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  population  there  centred,  we 
strongly  recommend,  as  a  guiding  principle,  that  there 
be  a  readiness  to  accept  workers,  or  funds  to  support 
workers,  from  other  missions  or  agencies. 

6.  Since  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C..\.  are  children 
and  servants  of  the  churches,  are  interdenominational  in 
character,  and  specialize  in  serving  industrial  populations, 
we  most  strongly  urge  that  mineral  fields  present  to  these 
organizations  unique  opporiunities  for  service  in  fullest 
co-operation  with  the  mission  operating  in  each.  The 
men  and  women  chosen  by  these  agencies  to  direct  this 
work  should  possess  such  spiritual  qualifications  as  are 
expected  or  demanded  of  our  missionaries. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  invitation  formulated  by  the 
Elisabethville  Regional  Conference  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  Y.W.C.A.  to  establish  work  at  Elisabethville.  Other 
industrial  centres  may  well  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
inviting  these  same  agencies  to  occupy  them,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  missions  concerned. 

7.  We  note  with  concern  that  some  mining  and 
agricultural  companies  still  prohibit  native  Protestant 
evangelists  and  other  workers  from  carrying  on  their 
work  in  the  compounds  of  the  companies,  thus  leaving 
shepherdless  the  Protestant  groups.  We  call  upon  our 
representatives  in  Congo,  Belgium  and  elsewhere,  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  obtain  more  just  treatment  of 
Protestant  natives  in  this  regard. 

8.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be 
a  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  all  groups  of  peoples 
and  that  there  should  be  freedom  of  religious  activity  and 
fellowship  in  home,  community  and  city. 

Training  and  Efficiency  of 
Missionaries. 

HE  demand  today  is  for  the  highest  spiritual  qualihc- 
ations  and  the  most  complete  training  for  every  form 
of  missionary  activity.  The  missionary  will  find  himself 
heavily  handicapped  without  special  knowledge  and 
e.xperience,  beyond  the  essential  college  or  university 
training.  The  preparation  of  the  missionary  should  be 
specifically  adapted  to  his  bent  of  mind,  abilities  and 
needs,  and  also  to  the  field  in  which  he  is  to  serve. 
Whilst  such  specialization  is  necessary,  the  training  must 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  new  worker  readily  to  adapt 
himself  to  new  conditions  and  to  meet  new  demands. 


I.  Languages  and  Cultures, 

To  do  effective  work,  a  missionary  must  feel  at  home  in 
his  environment  both  as  to  language  and  as  to  culture. 
Therefore  we  recommend: 

1.  That  candidates  utilize  every  opportunity  while  in 
the  homeland  to  study  Bantu  life,  anthropology  and  the 
psychology  of  primitive  peoples.  The  Boards  might  well 
co-operate  in  the  preparation  of  lists  of  recommended 
books.  Opportunity  should  be  given  to  attend  courses 
such  as  those  provided  by  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Missions,  Selly  Oak  Colleges,  and  the  London  School  of 
Oriental  Studies. 

2.  That  prospective  missionaries  be  urged  to  study 
phonetics  and  general  principles  of  Bantu  grammar  and 
construction,  before  coming  to  the  field. 

3.  That  the  Boards  enable  all  candidates  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  organized  opportunities  for  language 
study  in  Europe,  that  they  may  speak  fluently,  write 
correctly  and  lead  with  facility  an  official  language  of  the 
colony.  Not  less  than  six  months  should  be  given  to 
this  study.  During  this  period  candidates  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  history,  culture,  official  etiquette  and 
social  customs,  and  educational  and  governmental  policies 
of  the  mother  country  and  colony.  We  note  in  this 
connection  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  Alliance 
Beige  and  urge  the  Boards  to  co-operate  in  strengthening 
the  beginning  there  made.  We  would  also  point  out  to 
those  seeking  advanced  study  in  French,  the  advantages 
of  the  courses  at  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  Universite  de  Grenoble.  Candidates  from  the 
United  States  can  find  excellent  courses  in  French  at  the 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  where  the  short  summer 
courses,  especially,  are  very  good. 

4.  That  the  arguments  for  and  against  union  language 
schools  on  the  field  be  thoroughly  explored  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  other  fields.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
course  of  from  three  to  six  months,  at  modest  expense,  at 
a  gateway  city,  might  afford  a  good  beginning.  Such  a 
course  should  include  language  study,  lectures  on  Bantu 
customs  and  culture,  and  explanations  by  Government 
Officials  of  colonial  policies,  laws  and  requirements. 
Should  a  language  school  be  established,  it  should  be 
based  on  studies  leading  to  the  unification  of  dialects. 
The  staff  should  consist  of  both  native  teachers  and 
missionaries.  Opportunities  for  practical  use  of  the 
language  should  be  given.  The  curriculum  should  give  a 
large  place  to  the  study  ot  Bantu  religion,  culture  and  life. 

II.  Rural  life. 

Every  missionary  who  serves  in  Africa  should  be  rural 
minded  and  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
rural  recoiistruction.  Therefore  we  recommend : 

I.  That  candidates  be  directed  to  such  helps  and 
studies  as  those  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Missions 
Foundation,  the  Annual  Cornell  Training  School  for 
Missionaries,  the  rural  courses  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
rural  courses  in  theological  and  training  schools,  and 
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similar  facilities  that  may  be  found  in  Europe,  as  for 
example,  the  Swedish  and  Danish  folk  schools.  Visits 
might  well  be  made  to  Negro  schools,  as  Penn,  I'uskeegee, 
Hampton,  and  the  Jeanes  Schools.  Successful  experiments 
in  rural  reconstruction  on  the  field,  as  in  Nigeria  and 
Brazil,  should  be  made  known. 

2.  That  candidates  become  familiar  with  the  activities 
of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  in  agricultural  work. 

III.  Medical  Training. 

We  recommend  that  all  candidates  for  medical  mission¬ 
ary  service  take  post-graduate  work  in  midwifery  and 
tropical  medicine.  Doctors  should  also  have  practical 
experience  in  surgery.  The  courses  in  tropical  medicine 
should  be  taken  in  the  mother  country  of  the  colony  in 
which  the  candidate  is  to  serve. 

IV.  Educational  Studies. 

W'e  recommend  that  educational  missionaries  have  a 
thorough  training  in  rural  educational  methods.  The 
work  in  one  room  schools  should  be  studied.  Educational 
experiments  in  other  mission  fields  should  be  considered. 
The  candidates  should  know  the  educational  programme 
and  policies  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  colony  in 
which  they  are  to  work.  Workers  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  Government  to  study  in  the  Normal  Schools  in 
Belgium. 

V.  Other  Lines  of  Study. 

The  training  of  certain  missionaries  might  profitably 
include ; 

1.  Studies  in  religious  education,  and  e.xperience  in 
Sunday  School  work. 

2.  Business  training,  especially  book-keeping,  without 
which  efifisient  missionary  administration  is  difficult. 

3.  Iv.xperience  in  the  use  and  repair  of  mechanical 
equipment,  which  is  being  increasingly  employed  on  the 
mission  field. 

4.  -Study  and  practice  of  construction  and  engineering. 

VI.  Practical  Experience. 

We  recommend  that: 

1.  Candidates  have  opportunities  for  practical  Christian, 
social  work  such  as  might  be  found 

a.  In  service  among  .Appalachian  Mountain  people. 

b.  In  the  Negro  .Missions  of  Richmond,  Louisville 
and  other  cities. 

c.  In  studies  of  plantation  life  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta. 

d.  In  rural  pastorates  or  similar  services. 

2.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
for  special  training  during  their  undergraduate  days 
through  such  voluntary  agencies  as  the  Student  Christian 
.Movement  in  the  various  countries. 

3.  They  participate  in  work  carried  on  in  the  slums  of 
our  great  cities  thereby  gaining  a  wider  and  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  world’s  less  fortunate 
peoples. 


VII.  Character  Preparation, 

We  recommend  that  the  contacts  be  multiplied  betw'een 
candidates  and  missionaries  who  know  the  special 
temptations  which  assail  the  new  worker.  This  can  be 
done  by  correspondence  with  missionaries  on  the  field, 
by  intimate  fellowship  of  missionaries  on  furlough  with 
candidates  in  training  centres,  and  by  conferences. 

VIII.  Formation  of  Habits. 

We  would  emphasize  again  the  necessity  for  the 
formation  during  student  days  of  habits  such  as: 

a.  Budgeting  of  time. 

b.  Treating  the  body  as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

c.  Intellectual  growth  and  integrity. 

d  Pin ity  of  heart. 

e.  Conquering  temptations  and  reacting  aright  to 
difficulties. 

f.  .Sympathetic  co-oiieration  with  others. 

g.  .Above  all,  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God. 

IX.  Guidance  and  Supervision 

The  preparation  of  candidates  should  be  continued  and 
strengthened  by  sympathetic  guidance  and  supervision 
during  the  first  years  of  service.  Sufficient  time,  free 
from  a  heavy  load  of  duties,  should  be  given  for  language 
study.  We  heartily  recommend  the  policy  of  appointing 
from  the  station  staff  a  wise  counsellor  for  each  new 
missionary,  to  guide  his  studies,  aid  him  to  become 
adjusted  to  his  new  life  and  advise  him  in  problems  that 
arise, 

X.  First  Furlough. 

The  imjDortance  of  the  first  furlough  from  the  re-creative 
viewpoint  must  be  em|rhasi/.ed,  but  its  best  use  depends 
largely  on  the  missionary’s  aptitudes  and  needs.  If  the 
special  courses  and  visits  already  referred  to  have  not 
found  a  jjlace  in  his  preparation,  the  missionary  should 
follow  those  he  finds  most  needful.  Finally,  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  inner  life  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the 
first  furlough  affords  him  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough 
re-e.xamination  of  his  spiintual  condition. 

9 

Co-operation. 

HE  series  of  three  Regional  Conferences  and  also  the 
General  C.'onsultation  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Mott 
have  revealed  a  real  s]hrit  of  unity  among  the  missions 
in  Congo,  and  an  eaniest  desire  and  purpose  to  attain  to 
yet  closer  co-operation. 

In  view  of  the  present  conditions  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  Belgian  Congo,  we  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  true 
to  our  Lord  Jesus,  to  further  His  Kingdom.  Such  co¬ 
operation  becomes  imperative  by  reason  of  the  magnitude, 
comple.xity,  and  urgency  of  the  task.  Above  all  it  fulfils 
the  expressed  wish  of  our  Lord  Who  prayed  that  His 
followers  might  be  one,  that  the  world  might  believe. 

To  this  end  we  present  the  following  recommendations' 
I.  The  Congo  Protestant  Council.  We  appeal  to  all 
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missions  in  the  Colony  to  support  the  Congo  Protestant 
Council  as  an  effective  vehicle  for  co-operation,  and  urge 
a  hearty  participation  in  its  various  activities  by,  among 
others,  the  following  means; 

1.  Regular  interchange  of  information,  statistics  and 
reports,  dealing  with  all  phases  of  mission  work. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  Union  Bible  Depot  and 
Book  Shop. 

3.  Submission  to  the  Council  of  all  questions  relating 
to  the  occupation  of  the  field. 

4.  Enlarging  the  circulation  of  the  CONGO  MISSION 
NEWS  and  L’Evangile  en  Afrique,  and  supplying  material 
publication  in  these  periodicals. 

5.  Making  possible  more  frequent  visits  throughout  the 
field  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  and  others, 

6.  Adequate  financial  support. 

II.  Literature.  In  view  of  the  paucity  of  native  litera¬ 
ture,  we  recommend  that  publications,  translations  and 
other  material  should  be  shared  as  widely  as  possible. 
Texts  of  such  publications  in  either  English  or  French 
should  be  sent  to  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  that  they 
may  become  available  to  other  missions. 

III.  New  Projects  We  record  here  our  conviction 
that  many  of  the  new  projects  that  are  rendered  necessary 
by  the  changing  condition  of  today  can  best  be  under¬ 
taken  co-operatively.  We  recommend  that  projects  such 
as  the  following  be  developed  on  a  union  basis  ; 

Normal  Schools  (Teacher  training  schools.) 
Training  Schools  for  Evangelists  and  Pastors 
Training  Schools  for  Infirmiers 
Vocational  Schools. 

IV.  Co-operation  and  Fellowship  within  the  Native 
Church. 

A  sense  of  fellowship  and  unity  is  already  wide-spread 
among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo. 
With  a  view  to  fostering  this  spirit  of  brotherhood  we 
recommend  : 

1.  The  use,  by  all  Christian  Churches  in  connection  with 
the  Protestant  Missions  in  Congo,  of  a  common  name,  to 
be  selected  by  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  [The 
Council  recommends  the  name  Eglise  du  Christ  au 
Congo].  The  accepted  name  should  figure  on  all  church 
membership  cards,  transfer  cards,  enquirers’  cards,  and 
teachers’  certificates.  The  name  of  the  Mission  may  be 
added  as  a  sub-title  in  order  that  the  connection  with  the 
parent  mission  may  be  retained.  We  recommend  that 
these  cards  should  be  uniform  throughout  all  missions. 

2.  That  members  of  any  Congo  Evangelical  Church  be 
accepted  by  any  other  Congo  Evangelical  Church  on 
presentation  of  a  valid  card  of  membership  or  letter  of 
transfer,  this  principle  being  already  widely  accepted. 

3-  That  Regional  Conferences  of  the  Native  Churches 
be  held  at  suitable  centres.  Such  conferences,  a  natural 
development  of  the  local  gatherings  now  held  at  many 
mission  stations,  would  do  much  to  foster  a  sense  of  unity. 
It  would  be  advantageous  to  have  the  findings  of  all  such 
conferences  sent  to  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  for  the 
guidance  of  others. 


4.  That  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  seriously  consider 
changing  the  Constitution  so  as  to  permit  the  inclusion 
of  native  delegates,  in  order  that  the  native  churches  may 
progressively  accept  increased  responsibilities. 

V.  Furtherance  of  Co-operation. 

1 .  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing,  we  recommend 
to  the  various  constituencies  the  importance  of  making 
possible  the  enlargement  and  strengthening  of  the  forces 
of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council. 

2.  Let  us  preserve  and  strengthen  the  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  fellowship  manifest  in  these  gatherings 
by  inter-communication  upon  the  matters  here  discussed 
by  similar  gatherings  in  the  future,  and  by  setting  apart 
a  definite  time  for  united  prayer  on  behalf  of  our  common 
task  and  for  each  other  as  missionaries.  [PTiday  mid-day 
is  being  widely  adopted  as  the  time  for  this  fellowship  in 
prayer],  (Note.  Details  of  the  above  projects  may  be 
found  under  the  headings  of  their  special  subjects). 

List  of  Delegates-Leopoldville  Confer¬ 
ences. 

June  17th  to  June  25th  1934. 


Chairman, — Dr.  John  R.  Mott, 
ary  Council. 


International  Mission- 


Alden,  Rev.  Karl  E. 
Alin,  Rev.  B. 
Andersson,  Mrs.  O. 
Atkins,  Rev.  Ernest 
Atkins,  Mrs.  E. 

Austin,  Rev.  P.  H. 
Austin.  M  rs.  P.  H. 

Bain,  Mrs.  Hilda  J. 
Barden,  Rev.  J  G. 
Bnnar,  Miss  Mary 
Booth,  Rev.  N.S. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  Geo.  W. 
Chesterman,  Dr.  C.C. 
Coxill.  Rev.  H.W. 
Coxill,  Mrs.  H.W. 
Dibble,  Miss  L.A. 
Ehnbom,  Miss  Esther 
Erickson,  Rev.  Henry 
Geil,  Rev.  John  E. 

Geil,  Mrs.  John  E. 
Guthrie,  Rev,  Malcolm 
Guthrie,  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Guyton,  Rev.  E.F. 
Hall,  Rev.  Elmer  G. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Elmer  G. 
Hancock,  Rev.  M 
Hess,  Rev.  E.  R. 

Hook,  Rev.  B. 
Hopkins,  Dr.  Robert  M. 


Jennings,  Rev.  R.L. 
Jennings,  .Mrs.  R.L. 
J'thnson,  Miss  I. 
Karlman,  Rev.  K.  E. 
Kemp,  Dr.  A. 

King,  Dr.  Judson  C. 
Knudson,  Rev.  M. 
Lanoue,  Rev.  Ulric  A. 
Lundgren,  Rev.  M.E. 
Mabie,  Di.  C.  L. 


Kingoyi  MacDiarmid,  Rev.  P.A.  Leopoldville 

Ntimo  Mackenzie,  Miss  E.  Dondi  Angola 

Boshwe  Marker,  Rev.  J.H.  Upoto 

Leopoldville-H  Marker,  Mrs.  J.H  ,, 

,,  Mattson,  Dr.  E.  Kibunzi 

Leopoldville- 1  McKinnon,  Rev.  A  C.  Lubondai 

»  Miller,  Miss  A.  Quessua,  Angola 

Vanga  Moody,  Rev.  Thomas  Sona-Bata 

Wembo-Nyama  Moon,  Rev.  S.E.  Leopolville-H 
Banza  Manteke  Moon,  Mrs.  S.E. 

Kanene  Morrish,  Rev.  E.  H. 

Kimpese  .'lorrish,  Mrs.  E. H. 

Yakusu  Moser,  Rev.  H.H. 

Leopoldville-H  Nelson,  Miss  M. 

,,  Nilsson,  Rev.  P.A. 

Dondi  Angola  Nilsson,  Mrs.  P.A. 

Banza  Manteke  Ohrneman,  Mr.  J. 

Sona-Bata  Osterholm,  Dr.  A. C. 

Banza  Manteke  Pugh,  Rev.  C.  E. 

,,  Pugh,  Mrs.  C.E. 

Leopoldville-I  Reinholdson,  Mr.  G.  Matadi 

,,  Ross,  Rev.  Emory  Eureka,  U.S.A 

..  Russell,  Rev.  H.G.  Bolenge 

Schaffer,  Miss  Etelka  Leopoldville-II 
Smith,  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Kikonm 
Smith.  Mrs.  Chas.  E. 

Smith,  Rev.  H. 

Sodergren  Rev.  Henry 
Springer,  Dr.  J.M. 

Starte,  Rev.  J.H. 

Starte,  Mrs.  J.H. 

Stenslrom,  Rev.  O.S. 

Thompson,  Rev.  R  V. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  R.V. 

Tice,  Miss  Mildred 
Tucker,  Mr.  F.S. 

Tucker,  Dr.  J.T. 


Kimpese 

»  » 

Mukedi 

Quessua,  Angola 
Pointe  Noire 

Matadi 
Vanga 

Leopoldville-I 


Vanga 

♦  » 

San  Salvador 
Kinkonzi 
Brazzaville 
.  World’s  Sunday 
School  Associa¬ 
tion 

Thysville 

Quessua,  Angola 
Kingoyi 

Quessua,  Angola 
Sona-Bata 
Boma 
Kimpese 
Ngwedi 
Kimpiese 


MacBealh,  Rev.  A.G. W,  Bolobo 


Kikongo 
Bolenge 
M  oanza 
Jadotville 
Wathen 

J  ) 

Kingoyi 

Kibentele 
Kibentele 
Sona-Bata 
Elende,  Angola 
.,  Dondi  ,, 

Waltander,  Mr.  Erik  Brazzaville 
Washburn,  Rev.  H.M.  Bulape 
Watkins,  Mr  Harry  Leopoldville-II 
Watkins,  Mrs.  Harry 
Withey,  Mr.  H.C.  Quessua,  Angola 
Wort,  Mr.  R,S.  England,  Secretary 
to  Dr.  Mott. 
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Finding's  of  the  Elisabethville  Regional  Conference. 

Evangelization. 

JN  our  Upper  Room  experiences  in  this  conterence  we  It  is  evident  that  our  numbers  are  all  too  few  for  the 
have  seveial  times  been  reminded  that  our  task  is  to  speedy  evangelization  of  our  whole  territory.  We  are 
rnake  Js^’US  Lhrist  known,  loved,  trusted  and  obeyed  in  thankful,  however,  for  the  successful  work  already 
the  whole  range  of  individual  life  and  relationships,  accomplished  here,  for  the  many  thousands  of  Natives 
Christian  missionaries,  God-sent  messengers,  find  ther  who  have  learned  the  Way  of  Life.  We  can  confidently 
commission  in  the  words  first  uttered  to  the  disciples  on  depend  upon  these  Christians  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
a  hill-side  in  Galilee.  “hull  authority  has  been  evangelism.  Otherwise  our  labour  would  be  in  vain. 

‘^^sciples  Our  people  who  have  known  the  transforming  power  of 
of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  hather,  Christ  in  their  lives  will  feel  the  urge  to  share  with  others, 
and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teach  them  to  obey  This  has  been  very  evident  in  the  experiences  told  in  this 
all  the  commands  1  have  laid  on  you.  And  I  will  be  with  Conference.  Many  groups  of  Native  Christians  have 
you  all  time  to  tiie  veiy  end  of  the  world.  ’  1  hat  command  grown  from  the  witnessing  of  one  or  two. 

was  reputed  by  the  Risen  Lord  on  the  evening  of  the  i.  Our  people  should  be  encouraged  in  their  endeavours 
day  of  His  resurrection  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  to  win  others.  This  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  fruitful 
the  disciples  were  gathered,  and  the  commission  was  source  in  the  growth  of  the  Church. 

accompanied  by  the  promise  of  a  Divine  empowerment.  2.  A  Native  ministry  is  growing  in  many  of  our  societies 

Fused  into  a  conscious  unity  in  this  Conference  we  are  but  there  is  continued  need  for  sympathetic  collaboration 
confirmed  in  our  belief  that  the  central  task  of  the  Christian  and  counsel  on  the  part  of  missionaries.  One  of  the 
missionary  is  evangelism.  To  this  task  we  desire  to  urgent  needs  is  the  thorough  training  of  Christian 
consecrate  ourselves  and  to  this  task  we  pledge  our  united  ministers.  The  present  institutions  for  that  purpose 
effort.  This  is  the  King  s  business  and  it  requireth  haste,  should  have  increased  staff  and  scope, 
ft  will  brook  no  delay.  The  fields  are  now  white  to  the  3.  We  urge  that  all  possible  means  should  be  employed 
harvest  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  plan  together  to  meet  to  train  pastor-teachers. 

God  s  requirements  in  this  hour.  number  of  successful  camp  meetings  have  been 
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reported  and  it  is  evident  that  such  meetings  hav'c  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

5.  The  teachers  should  be  genuine  evangelists  and 
should  not  be  content  merely  to  help  the  people  of  their 
own  villages  if  there  are  unevangelized  villages  near  them. 
Much  has  been  done  by  sending  out  properly  prepared 
pupils  to  the  surrounding  villages. 

6.  The  character  of  the  worker  must  be  above  reproach 
for  successful  evangelism.  Those  who  exhibit  the  power 
of  Christ  in  their  lives  may  win  many  in  their  daily  walk. 
As  of  old,  men  still  take  knowledge  of  those  who  have 
been  with  Jesus  and  learned  of  Him. 

7.  The  emphasis  placed  in  this  Conference  on  the  need 
of  the  larger  dynamic,  the  Holy  Spirit,  receives  our  hearty 
endorsement.  We  rejoice  that  we  have  been  led  into 
closer  unity  and  into  increased  consciousness  of  super¬ 
human  love  and  power. 

Christian  Education. 

I.  wc  recommend  that  the  Missions  unite  in  a 

common  curriculum  in  harmony  with  the 
Government  programme  and  relevant  to  life  both  in 
interior  villages  and  in  industrial  centres.  It  should  be 
based  upon  the  realization  that  Christian  education  is  the 
development  of  the  total  personality  during  the  whole 
life  span  of  the  individual,  in  order  that  he  may  see  God 
in  all  things,  and  act  in  all  relationships  according  to  the 
mind  of  Christ.  In  this  connection  vve  would  note  the 
programme  developed  at  Kimpese  as  a  splendid  preparat¬ 
ion  for  this  unified  curriculum. 

II.  We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  insure  a 
distinctively  Christian  spirit,through  vita!  worship  services, 
through  teachers  possessing  contagious  Christian  char¬ 
acter,  and  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools. 

III.  We  recommend  that  the  Congo  Protestant  Council 
study  thoroughly  the  present  teacher  training  work  in  the 
area,  and  advise  as  to  the  development  of  a  Union  Normal 
School  which  would  give  particular  attention  to  the 
training  of  inspectors  of  education  and  teachers  of 
teachers  in  existing  training  schools.  We  would  counsel, 
however,  that  the  pyramidic  base  of  elementary  education 
be  enlarged  in  order  that  the  vertex  of  higher  education 
may  not  be  too  distant. 

VH.  In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Sunday 
School  in  developing  indigenous  leadership,  and  in 
affording  an  opportunity  for  voluntary  Christian  service 
and  stewardship,  as  well  as  in  linking  the  church  and 
schools,  in  furthering  the  development  of  Christian 
personality  throughout  life,  and  in  spreading  Christian 
information  to  those  not  attending  the  day  schools,  we 
recommend : 

1.  That  the  Sunday  School  work  of  the  area  be  unified 
through  the  Congo  Protestant  Council. 

2.  That  attention  be  given  to  the  religious  educational 
task  of  the  church  so  that  the  work  of  the  day-schools  be 
supplemented  in  the  Sunday  School,  in  week-day  classes, 
in  vacation  Bible  schools,  in  young  people’s  work,  and  in 
community  recreation  and  social  betterment. 


3.  That  teacher  training  be  promoted  by  intensive 
training  courses,  and  by  model  church  schools  at  training 
centres. 

V.  More  comprehensive  plans  should  be  formed  for 
work  among  women  and  girls  m  urban  centres  and  in 
rural  areas. 

VI.  In  view  of  the  great  lack  of  literature  we  recommend  : 

1.  That  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  be  recjuested  to 
seek  qualified  authors  to  prepare  te.xts  in  simple  French, 
carefully  checking  the  vocabulary  and  preparing  a 
beginners’  course  in  French  following  the  Direct  Method 
and  using  this  vocabulary. 

2.  That  we  heartily  approve  the  endorsment  by  the 
Kimpese  Conference  of  Miss  Wrong’s  suggestion  that 
IJ Evangile  en  A  frique  be  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  four 
pages  of  matters  of  interest  and  use  to  the  children  in  the 
schools.  We  request  Miss  W  rong  to  continue  her  search 
for  suitable  French  books  and  to  make  available  the 
results  of  her  search. 

3.  That  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  unify  and 
develop  the  preparation  of  Sunday  School  helps  and 
pictures,  for  both  pupils  and  teachers,  in  P'rench  and  in 
the  major  vernaculars  of  the  Congo. 

VH.  We  pledge  our  loyalty  to  the  Belgian  Government. 
We  recognise  the  highly  civilizing  and  beneficent  influence 
of  the  State  throughout  the  Colony.  W’e  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  Belgian 
Government  is  making  every  effort  to  understand  the 
Native  and  to  establish  sympathetic  and  helpful  relations 
with  him.  To  facilitate  contact  with  the  Government, 
and  to  further  our  common  task  in  the  uplift  of  the  people, 
we  urge  every  missionary  to  make  himself  proficient  in 
the  use  of  an  official  language.  We  recommend  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  make  our  schools  worthy  of  State 
recognition  and  inspection.  'We  express  our  api)reciation 
of  the  interest  taken  by  officials  in  visiting  our  schools 
and  recommed  that  our  mission  stations  make  use  of 
every  opportunity  to  welcome  such  visitation. 

Race  Relations. 

JN  order  to  moderate  racial  antipathies  and  antagonisms, 

we  make  the  following  suggestions  : 

1.  We  urge  both  Europeans  and  Natives  continually 
to  seek  a  genuine  understanding  of  the  life  and  problems 
of  the  other  race.  This  involves  the  ability  to  appreciate 
sympathetically  the  point  of  view  of  individuals  of  the 
other  race. 

2.  To  missionaries  we  would  say  that  every  feeling  of 
superiority  must  be  purged  out  of  the  heart  in  order  that  all 
their  relationships  with  others  may  be  controlled  by  love. 

3.  Furthermore,  we  call  upon  all  Christians  to  seek  by 
all  means  to  make  quality  and  achievement,  not  race,  the 
basis  of  human  estimation. 

4.  W’e  heartily  commend  the  projected  publication  by 
Monsieur  Verbeken,  formerly  Commissaire  de  District,  of 
a  weekly  journal  called  “Ngonga”  which  seeks  the 
furtherance  of  sympathy  and  mutual  understanding 
between  European  and  Congolese. 
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5.  We  recommend  the  support  of  all  agencies  which 
promote  right  race  relationships.  We  favour  the  use  of 
all  means  possible  to  remove  misunderstandings  and  to 
encourage  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  best  in  both 
European  and  African  cultures. 

6.  After  perusal  of  carefully  prepared  material  on  the 
part  ot  poople  in  whom  we  have  every  confidence,  we  are 
ready  to  go  on  record  as  utterly  repudiating  any  connection 
with  an  entirely  extraneous  and  dangerous  movement 
among  the  Natives,  called  the  Watch  Tower  Movement. 
We  find  it  subversive  of  the  best  principles  upon  which  a 
stable  church,  a  stable  government,  and  a  stable  civilization 
are  founded,  because  of  its  fruits  and  because  of  its 
rejection  of  the  New  I'estament  we  declare  that  in  our 
judgment  the  movement  should  be  regarded  as  dissociated 
from  the  Protestant  Christian  Churches  which  have 
grown  out  of  and  are  builded  upon  the  life,  work  and  word 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  believe  that  this  movement  constitutes  a  very  real 
danger,  and  indeed,  a  menace  to  law  and  order,  as 
maintained  by  the  established  governments  of  Africa, 
and,  therefore,  we  would  declare  ourselves  ready  to 
co-operate  with  others  in  any  effort  to  counteract  the 
movement.  We  recommend  that  a  copy  of  this  article  of 
the  findings  be  sent  to  the  Commissaire  de  Province,  as 
the  official  pronouncement  of  this  conference  on  the 
WATCH  TOWER  MOVEMENT. 

Work  in  Industrial  areas. 

r  WL  fully  recognise  the  value  of  the  development 
of  Wffistern  industries  within  Africa  in  awakening 
the  .-\frican  from  centuries  of  sloth  and  tribal  wars.  It 
has  a  tremendous  potentiality  for  good  but  also  for  evil. 

II.  There  is  certainly  the  gravest  danger  that  when  men 
and  women  leave  their  tribal  homes  and  villages,  and  are 
suddenly  thrust  out  into  a  great  sea  of  new  experiences, 
often  without  chart  or  pilot,  they  may  become  a  prey  to 
the  moral  and  social  temptations  which  beset  them  in  the 
industrial  centres. 

III.  The  programme  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  enables 
them  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group,  contributing  as  it 
does  to  the  spiritual,  educational,  social  and  recreational 
life,  but  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without  greatly  increased 
personnel  to  organize  and  direct. 

IV.  There  is  a  manifest  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
various  missions  operating  in  all  the  surrounding  country 
from  which  the  .Natives  come,  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  continue  to  carry  on,  as  at  present,  as 
the  main  Evangelical  agency  on  the  major  part  of  the 
mineral  fields  of  the  Katanga.  Where  other  mining 
centres  now  exist  or  may  be  developed  in  the  future,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  the  missions  concerned  agree 
as  to  the  one  mission  to  work  at  such  a  centre,  or  work 
out  a  united  programme. 

V.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  personnel  for  the  church 
work  at  Elisabethville  be  augmented  to  include  at  least 
three  couples  and  two  young  women;  and  at  Jadotville  at 


least  one  couple  and  one  or  two  young  women,  and  to 
this  end  the  fullest  co-operation  of  other  missions  or 
agencies  in  the  supply  of  workers  or  funds  is  welcomed. 

VI.  Since  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  are  children 
and  servants  of  the  churches,  are  interdenominational  in 
character,  and  have  specialized  in  serving  industrial 
populations,  we  most  strongly  urge  that  this  field  presents 
a  unique  opportunity  for  these  agencies  to  establish  work 
here  in  close  pro.ximity  to  and  in  fullest  co-operation 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  being  understood 
that  the  men  chosen  to  direct  the  work  posess  such 
spiritual  qualifications  as  are  e.xpected  or  demanded  of 
our  missionaries. 

VII.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should 
be  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  these  peoples, 
and  that  there  should  be  freedom  of  religious  activity  and 
fellowship  in  home,  community  and  city. 

VII.  We,  therefore,  trust  that  the  legislative  letter  of  a 
former  Governor  of  this  Province,  setting  aside  the  basal 
laws  of  Belgium  and  of  Congo  Beige  (which  grant 
personal  religious  liberty)  by  forbidding  the  assembly  for 
religious  purposes  of  two  or  more  persons  in  private  yards 
and  homes  within  the  Native  city  of  Elisabethville,  may 
be  annulled  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  religious  liberty 
be  restored. 

Co-operation. 

E  e.xpress  our  humble  gratitude  to  God  that  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  this  mission  area  is 
e.xcellent.  We  have  no  difficalties  as  to  occupation  of 
the  territory,  overlapping,  discipline,  or  scales  of  salary. 
It  would,  however,  be  advisable  for  missions  working  in 
proximity  to  one  another  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
readjust  spheres  of  influence,  if  and  when  necessary. 

I.  We  welcome  the  proposal  of  the  Congo  Protestant 
Council  to  unify  church  membership  cards,  transfer  cards, 
enquirer’s  cards,  and  teacher’s  certificates. 

II.  We  recommend  the  formation  of  a  Union  School 
for  the  training  of  higher  grade  teachers,  provided  all 
missions  concerned  be  assured  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
faculty  as  to  character  and  faith. 

HI.  We  ask  the  Mutoto  and  Leopoldville  Conferences, 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  united  action  in  Union 
Hospitals  and  Medical  Training  Schools,  and  in 
combatting  sleeping  sickness. 

IV.  We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  Belgian  Government  in  providing  training  in 
Tropical  Medicine  for  missionaries,  in  establishing  centres 
of  Native  medical  assistance  at  Mission  stations,  and  in 
their  gifts  of  medical  supplies  and  funds  to  these  centres. 
We  recommend  that  the  missions  put  forth  every  effort  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government  medical  service. 

V.  We  suggest  that  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information  and  supply  for  .Sunday 
School  materials  and  other  literature. 

VI.  We  suggest  the  possibility  of  sending  Native 
pastors  from  rural  districts  to  help  in  mining  and  urban 
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List  of  Delegates-Elisabethville  Confer¬ 
ences 

May  29th  to  June  2nd  1934. 


Chairman, — Dr.  John  R.  Mott.  International  Mission 
Council. 


Antiin,  Rev.  James 

Chibambo 

Hartzler,  Mr.  J..4. 

Kanene 

Anton,  Mr.s.  J. 

>  > 

Hartzler,  Mr.  O.L. 

)  > 

Booth,  Rev.  N.S. 

Kanene 

Hodgson,  Rev.  E 

Kikondja 

I.  World’s  Sunday 
School  A.ssociation 

Booth,  Mrs.  N.S. 

>’ 

Hopkins,  Dr,  Robert  ^ 

Bnrton,  Rev.  VV.  K.  B, 

,  M  wanza 

[ensen,  Miss  M. 

Kapanga 

Burton,  Mrs.  W.  h  P, 

• 

Lerbak,  Miss  Anna 

Sandoa 

Brastrup,  Rev.  j. 

Kapanga 

iMorton,  Dr. 

Mbereshi 

Brinton,  Mr.  H.B. 

.Sancloa 

Piper,  Dr.  A.  L. 

Kapanga 

Brinton,  Rev.  T.B. 

> » 

Piper,  Mrs.  A.  L. 

)  i 

Brinton.  Mrs.  T.B. 

Quick,  Rev.  G. 

Mbereshi 

Coxill,  Ke\.  H.W. 

Leopold- 
\  ille-Ouest 

Revv,  Rev.  William 

R. 

Kanduki 

Ellis,  Rev.  A.J. 

Bunkeya 

Rew,  Mrs.  William 

R. 

J  » 

Ellis,  Mrs.  A.J. 

Robertson,  Miss 

•  1 

Everett,  Rev.  E.I. 

Elisahe- 

thville 

Ross,  Rev,  Emory 

Eureka,  U.S.A. 

Everett.  Mrs.  Pl.E 

i  1 

Sabin,  Rev.  R.H. 

Mbereshi 

Giddings,  Rev.  Orlo  U.  ,, 

Salisbury  Rev.  E.J. 

Luanza 

Giddings,  Mrs.  Orlo  U.  ,, 

Springer,  Dr.  J.M. 

Jadotville 

Hartzler,  Rev.  C.C. 

Kanene 

Springer,  Mrs.  J.M. 

Jadotville 

Hartzler,  Mrs.  C.C. 

»  J 

Wort,  Mr.  R.S. 

England 

Secretary  to 

Dr.  Mott. 
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We  are  summoned  to  choose  between  heights  or 
valleys. 

Choose  between  certainty  and  uncertainty. 

Christ  can  meet  that  unfathomable  need. 

With  God  we  are  ready  to  go  everywhere. 

A  rising  spiritual  tide  may  be  very  dangerous. 

If  ever  we  had  need  of  pilots  it  is  now. 

What  we  want  is  not  so  much  mechanical  work,  we 
want  leadership. 

We  thank  God  that  we  are  able  to  live  in  a  time  like 
this — in  the  unfolding  of  divine  plans. 
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DR.  MOTT  ARRIVING  AT  LULUAGARE. 

Photo  and  engraving  by  J.  H.  Longenecker. 


Findings  of  the  Mutoto  Regional  Conference. 


The  Christian  Message. 

UR  Christian  message  is  eternal,  unchangeable  and 
all-powerful  and  is  summed  up  in  John  3,  16:  “For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  fie  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life.” 

The  words,  “so  loved”  emphasize  God’s  desire  for 
reconciliation,  “gave”  implies  the  vicarious  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  “shall  have  eternal  life”  implies  resur¬ 
rection  and  justification. 

By  conversion,  the  indwelling  of  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
world-wide  spread  and  establishment  of  the  Church  we 
have  conclusive  proot  of  the  reality  of  the  message. 

I.  Personal  Preparation. 

In  proclaiming  the  Christian  message  personal  prepar¬ 
ation  is  of  paramount  importance.  This  will  necessitate : 

1.  Such  a  command  of  the  native  language  that  the 
message  may  be  presented  effectively. 

2.  Contemplation  of  Christ,  meditation  on  His  Word, 
and  a  life  of  prayerfulness  infilled  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  A  forward  vision.  “Forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  let  us  press  on  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high. calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 


II.  Factors  in  the  presentation  of  the  Message. 

A  knowledge  of  certain  characteristics  of  the  natives 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  presenting  the  message. 
Among  these  are; 

1.  Their  love  of  children. 

2.  Their  faithfulness. 

3.  Their  existing  knowledge  of  a  Creator. 

4.  Their  receptiveness  and  ready  comprehension. 

5.  Their  love  of  stories,  gift  of  story-telling  and 
aptitude  in  dramatics. 

6.  Their  powers  of  observation  and  keen  initiative 
faculty. 

III.  Effective  Means  to  the  Presentation  of  the 
Message. 

1.  Work  among  the  children,  aiming  to  create  early  in 
them  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  a  habit  of  prayer 
and  a  desire  to  spread  the  message,  especially  in  their 
own  homes.  “Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

2.  Securing  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  women, 
helping  them  to  be  personal  workers  and  training  them 
as  leaders. 

3.  Wise  use  of  joyful  hymns,  choruses,  pictures  and 
object  and  action  lessons. 
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4.  Special  Gospel  training  of  Evangelists  and  day  and 
Sunday  school  teachers,  teachit.g  them  the  best  method  of 
approach  to  the  individual,  and  leading  them  to  exfect 
reaping  as  a  result  of  their  sowing. 

5.  Special  meetings  such  as: 

a.  Mass  and  Camp  Meetings. 

b.  Smaller  group  meetings. 

c.  Bible  classes. 

6.  Use  of  musical  instruments,  lantern  slides,  etc. 

The  true  evangelist  always  has  a  word  in  season  and 

out  of  season. 

7.  Colportage. 

8.  The  right  use  of  native  proverbs  and  folklore. 

9.  Increasing  the  number  of  prayer  circles. 

The  Indigenous  Church. 

"DEITERATING  the  definition  of  the  Indigenous 
Church*  adopted  by  the  Jubilee  Conference  held  at 
Leopoldville  in  1928,  we  report  the  following  findings: 

1.  That  there  is  a  pronounced  unity  of  belief  in  the 
great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  church,  this  we  sincerely 
trust  will  ever  continue. 

2.  That  an  increasing  responsibility  is  being  placed  on 
the  indigenous  church  since  that  Conference;  but  we 
believe  that  much  remains  to  be  attempted  in  the 
encouragement  of  native  initiative. 

3.  That  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  existing 
fellowship  between  the  native  Christians  of  the  various 
communions  as  well  as  between  native  Christians  and 
missionaries,  and  hope  that  this  may  be  ever  widened 
and  deepened. 

4.  That  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  self-support  even  in  the  faces  of  the  present 
economic  conditions. 

5.  That  the  indigenous  church  is  increasingly  propag¬ 
ating  itself  through  its  leaders. 

We  would  also  submit  the  following  resolutions: 

I.  Self-Government. 

a.  We  recommend  the  greater  encouragement  of 
native  initiative  in  order  to  develop  the  indigenous  church 
to  the  fullest. 

b.  We  recommend  that  the  native  leaders  should 
give  evidence  of  having  been  born  again  and  called  of 
God.  They  should  also  have  ability  and  force  of 
personality,  and  the  best  possible  training. 

c.  We  favour  the  avoidance  of  denominational 
names  in  designating  different  indigenous  churches  until 
such  time  as  we  can  adopt  a  name  acceptable  to  all 
Protestants  in  the  Congo  such  as  “The  Church  of  Christ 
in  Congo  Beige.” 

11.  Self-Support. 

a.  Intensive  education  on  Stewardship  with 
primary  emphasis  on  spiritual  motives  and  forces. 

b.  Stimulation  by  example. 

c.  Wise  use  of  promotional  methods  adapted  to 
African  conditions. 


III.  Self-Propagation. 

We  recommend : 

a.  Intensive  education  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Great  Commission. 

b.  The  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  through 
prayer  and  Bible  study. 

c.  That  every  convert  be  a  propagating  Christian. 

d.  That  every  church  be  a  missionary  church. 

e.  The  use  of  the  wisest  methods  of  evangelism, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

*  “Adopting  the  definition  of  the  Jerusalem  Confer¬ 
ence,  this  Conference  believes  that  the  indigenous  church 
is  a  living  church,  deeply  rooted  in  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  an  integral  part  of  the  universal  church,  and 
capable  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  bearing 
its  own  fruits  in  its  day  and  generation.” 

“The  fact  that  the  Church  is  a  divine  institution,  unique 
in  its  spiritual  prerogative  through  Jesus  Christ,  should  be 
continually  held  up  before  all  groups  of  Christian  people, 
that  they  not  only  possess  this  consciousness  of  its  divine 
nature,  but  proceed  to  function,  even  in  the  simplest 
manner  through  their  own  appointed  leaders.  This  is 
not  even  mainly  a  matter  of  any  particular  method  or 
machinery  or  organisation,  but  a  governing  point  of  view.” 
Message  of  the  Leopoldville  Conference,  P.  31 

Christian  Education. 

N  the  words  of  the  Jerusalem  Report,  “Religious 
education  in  the  Christian  sense  includes  all  effort 
and  processes  which  help  to  bring  children  and  adults 
into  a  vital  and  saving  experience  of  God  revealed  in 
Christ  ;  to  quicken  the  sense  of  God  as  a  living  reality,  so 
that  communion  with  Him  in  prayer  and  worship 
becomes  a  natural  habit  and  principle  of  life;  to  enable 
them  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  their  growing  experience 
of  life  in  the  light  of  ultimate  values;  to  establish  attitudes 
and  habits  of  Christ-like  living  in  common  life  and  in  all 
human  relations;  and  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  historic  facts  on  which  Christianity  rests 
and  of  the  rich  content  of  Christian  experience,  belief, 
and  doctrine.” 

I.  To  attain  to  this  goal  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Programme  of  Education,  we  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  for  first  and 
second  degree  schools,  adapting  it  to  our  work  with 
particular  attention  to  definite  religious  instruction, 
village  crafts  and  industries,  and  agricultural  instruction. 

The  Kimpese  Education  Report  of  1933  is  a  suggestive 
example  of  this  adaptation.  We  recommend,  that  on  the 
basis  of  this  and  similar  adaptations  a  Course  of  Study  be 
formulated  for  the  Protestant  Missions  in  Belgian  Congo, 
that  suitable  texts  be  made  available,  and  that  the 
Missions  be  urged  to  adopt  common  texts. 

II.  We  urge  that  as  speedily  as  possible  the  Protestant 
Missions  of  this  area  bring  their  station  and  village 
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schools  up  to  the  standard  that  they  will  pass  State 
inspection  if  and  when  such  inspection  is  granted. 

III.  We  recommend  the  early  establishment  in  this 
area  of  a  L  nion  Mission  Normal  School  that  will  meet 
State  requirements.  (Instruction  to  be  given  in  French.) 

In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  this  school  we 
recommend ; 

1.  That  the  school  be  directed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  participating 
Mission. 

2.  That  the  faculty  be  composed  of  three  or  more  full 
time  missionaries  of  different  missions,  assisted  by 
qualified  native  teachers. 

The  members  ot  the  faculty  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  with  the  approval  of  the  Missions. 
They  should  be  chosen  preferably  from  those  in  service 
on  the  field. 

3.  1  hat  the  student  body  be  limited  at  first  to  about  60. 

4.  That  the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Congo  Protest¬ 
ant  Council  be  requested  to  give  particular  attention  to 
the  discovery  and  production  of  texts  for  Normal  Schools 
in  the  Congo. 

5.  That  Lubondai  be  considered  as  the  site  for  this 
school  in  view  of  its  central  geographic  position,  its 
nearness  to  railroads  and  highways,  its  healthful  location, 
and  the  union  mission  interest  in  the  Central  School  for 
Missionaries’  Children. 

6.  That  we  earnestly  urge  the  home  organizations  to 
secure  funds  for  buildings,  equipment,  maintenance,  and 
endowment. 

7.  That  a  Continuation  Committee  of  one  member  from 
each  Mission  (with  alternate)  be  appointed  to  take  up  this 
matter  with  the  Missions,  and  to  further  the  work. 

The  following  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Continuation  Committee  on  the  field: 

.American  Presbyterian  Congo  Mission 

.Miss  .Allen  (Principal)  Mrs  Watt  (Alternate) 
Methodist  Episcopal  Congo  Mission 

.Mr.  Barden  (Principal)  Miss  White  (.Alternate) 
Congo  Inland  Mission 

.Mr.  tlnns  (Principal)  Mr.  Sprunger  (Alternate) 
Congo  .Mission  Conference  of  the  Methodist  P2pis- 
copal  Church 

Mr.  Booth  (Principal)  Mr.  Everett  (.Alternate) 
PMur  .Square  Gospel  Mission 

Mrs.  Kramer  ( Principal )  Miss  Davis  (Alternate) 
Westcott  Mission 

.A'lr.  .Moyes  (Principal)  Mr.  W'ilson  (.Alternate) 

8.  That  we  ask  each  Mission  to  appoint  immediately  a 
Committee  of  missionaries  on  furlough,  to  take  up  at  once 
this  matter  with  the  home  boards;  and  that  the  following 
names  be  included: 

American  Presbyterian  Congo  .Aiission 

.Mr.  Joseph  .Savels,  Mr.  John  Morrison,  Mr. 
A.H.  Miller 
Congo  Inland  .Mission 

Mr.  Becker,  Mr.  .Sutton 
Methodist  Episcopal  Congo  Mission 


Miss  Dorothy  Rees 

Congo  Mission  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church 

Mr.  Brinton,  Miss  Lerbak 

9.  That  this  union  project  be  started  if  and  when  at 
least  three  missions  agree  to  enter  upon  it. 

IVA  We  recommend  that  the  Congo  Protestant  Council 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  providing  an  Adviser  for 
Missionary  Education  tor  the  Colony  fora  period  of  five 
years. 

V.  The  Sunday  School  is  becoming  increasingly  useful 
in  the  work  of  the  churches  throughout  the  area.  There¬ 
fore,  we  urge  all  the  Missions  to  lay  a  larger  emphasis  on 
this  work  in  the  interests  of  Christian  education  for  our 
constituency.  In  order  to  secure  the  widest  co-ordination 
of  such  work,  we  recommend  : 

1.  That  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  make  proper 
provision  for  Sunday  School  work  throughout  the  Belgian 
Congo  by  securing  adequate  curriculum  material  and 
furthering  the  training  of  indigenous  leadership. 

2.  That  the  .Adviser  of  Missionary  Education  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  be  also  .Adviser  of  Sunday  School  Work. 

Afl.  We  recommend  that  the  Missions  give  larger 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  adult  education,  particularly 
in  developing  work  among  women.  We  note  with 
gratitude  the  work  being  done  for  wives  of  native  workers 
and  urge  that  an  ever-increasing  place  be  given  to  this  in 
our  Programme. 

A-^II.  In  order  to  further  a  closer  unity  and  deeper 
understanding  between  the  Protestant  Community  in 
Belgium  and  the  Protestant  forces  in  the  Colony  and  for 
the  further  e.xpansion  of  the  programme  of  education,  we 
look  with  favour  upon  the  securing  of  well-qualified 
evangelical  Protestant  Belgians  for  service  in  the  Missions 
of  this  area. 

VUI.  That  we  ask  permission  through  the  Congo 
Protestant  Council  to  establish  hostels  or  boarding  places 
in  pro.ximity  to  the  Colonial  Schools,  and  to  conduct 
religious  education  for  the  benefit  of  Protestant  Students 
in  attendance. 

I.N.  We  recommend  the  further  development  of  theo¬ 
logical  training  through  e.xisting  theological  and  Bible 
Training  Schools. 

X.  We  recommend  that  the  Congo  Protestant  Council 
at  its  coming  meeting  e.xplore  the  advisability  and 
possibility  of  a  visit  to  Congo  of  some  particularly  qualified 
person  to  study  with  Belgian  Government  officials  and 
Protestant  Afissions  the  question  of  vocational  training. 

CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

I.  We  find  that  in  this  area  the  following  literature 
is  greatly  needed  by  the  Missions:' 

I.  In  the  vernacular : 

a.  Biographies 

b.  Topical  inde.x  of  the  Bible 

c.  Devotional  literature 

d.  Children’s  illustrated  literature 
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e.  Sunday  School  literature,  including  training 
courses  for  teachers 

f.  Bible  dictionary 

g.  Folklore  and  parables 

h.  Material  and  directions  for  pageants  and  dramas 

i.  Books  on  agriculture 

j.  Books  on  social  and  rural  life 

k.  Books  on  personal  work 

l.  Text  books  and  maps 

2.  In  French  : 

Suitable  books  now  in  print  to  be  investigated  and 
made  available. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Missions  co-operate 
with  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  in  producing  and 
making  available  this  much  needed  literature,  and  that 
missionaries  and  natives  capable  of  producing  this  be 
encouraged  in  every  way. 

II.  In  order  that  a  wider  use  of  literature  may  be 
secured,  we  recommend  that,  on  request,  a  translation  of 
books  published  in  native  languages  by  the  various 
missions,  be  made  into  French  that  they  may  be  available 
for  translation  into  other  vernaculars. 

HI.  We  recommend  that  sales  of  literature  be  increased 
by  the  use  of  attractive  book  displays,  and  of  colporteurs 
and  libraries.  We  would  suggest  that  a  study  be  made 
of  effective  methods  of  sales  and  distribution. 

IV.  We  recommend  that  the  Congo  Protestant  Council 
Office  be  made  a  clearing  house  for  literature  and  be 
furnished  with  a  list  and  copies  of  books  now  in  use  or 
preparation.  We  heartily  endorse  the  plans  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  book  shop  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Congo 
Protestant  Council  and  we  urge  its  speedy  realization. 

V.  We  note  the  need  for  the  further  translations  of  the 
Bible  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  following  vernaculars  : 

Otetela 

Kisongo 

Tshisula  Mpasu 

Kipende 

Tshiluba  (revision  of  the  whole  Bible) 

VI.  We  recommend  that  the  Congcf  Protestant  Council 
take  what  steps  it  considers  advisable  to  promote  a 
unification  of  orthography  for  the  various  language  areas 
of  the  Congo  Beige, 

MEDICAL  WORK. 

’’^^E  re-assert  our  conviction  as  to  the  continued  and 

tremendous  need  for  medical  missions  in  Congo, 
and  declare  it  to  be  our  purpose  to  carry  on  this  work  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Great 
Physician. 

I.  We  strongly  recommend  the  establishment  at  Bibanga 
of  a  union  training  school  for  developing  medical  assistants 
in  the  Katanga-Kasai  area.  We  believ^e  that  the  teaching 
should  be  in  French  and  the  subjects  taught  should 
conform  to  the  State  regulations.  Such  a  school  should 
be  financed  by  all  participating  societies  and  conducted 
strictly  on  an  evangelical  basis.  In  this  connection  we 


ask  for  two  new  doctors  and  two  new  nurses  to  supplement 
the  doctor  and  nurse  on  the  post  selected,  thereby  creating 
a  total  staff  of  three  doctors  and  three  nurses. 

II.  We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  aid 
heretofore  rendered  to  our  medical  departments  by  the 
Belgian  Government.  We  recommend  close  co-operation 
with  the  Government,  the  submission  of  necessary  reports, 
the  learning  of  French  by  doctors  and  nurses,  and  the 
establishment  of  rural  dispensaries  controlled  by  Mission 
staff. 

III.  We  recommend  the  closest  possible  co-operation 
between  the  medical  and  evangelistic  departments, 
especially  in  regard  to  following  up  evangelistic  op¬ 
portunities  presented  by  medical  work;  and  urge  that 
the  plans  for  such  follow-up  work  be  shared  by  the 
respective  missions. 

IV.  We  recommend  co-operation  between  the  medical 
and  educational  departments  in  the  matter  of  preliminary 
training  of  medical  assistants,  and  that  the  medical 
departments  aid  in  the  training  of  outstation  teachers  in 
hygiene  and  sanitation. 

V.  We  stress  the  great  importance  of  a  medical  staff 
large  enough  to  ensure  uninterrupted  efficient  medical 
service  at  each  medical  centre. 

CO-OPERATION. 

N  view  of  the  present  conditions  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  Belgian  Congo,  we  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
true  to  our  Lord  Jesus  to  further  His  Kingdom.  Such 
co-operation  becomes  imperative  by  reason  of  the  magni¬ 
tude,  complexity,  and  urgency  of  the  task,  and  above  all 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  expressed  wish  of  our  Lord  who 
prayed  that  His  followers  might  be  one,  that  the  world 
might  believe.  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  fullest  co-operation 
between  all  the  evangelical  missions  of  this  area. 

I.  To  this  end  we  recommend  fuller  co-operation  with 
the  Congo  Protestant  Council  in  : 

1.  Regular  interchange  of  information,  statistics  and 
reports. 

2.  Arranging  for  special  training  in  PTench  for  mission¬ 
aries.  A  better  understanding  of  the  laws  of  the  Colony 
and  of  Belgian  culture  is  eminently  desirable. 

3.  Establishing  a  Union  book  Shop, 

4.  Submission  to  the  Council  of  all  questions  relating 
to  the  occupation  of  the  field. 

5.  Business  matters,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
information  and  possible  assistance  in  co-operative  buying, 
and  the  securing  of  advantageous  rates  and  prices. 

6.  Supporting  the  CONGO  MISSION  NEWS  with  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  material  for  publication. 

7.  Keeping  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  informed 
of  important  developments  and  situations  in  the  local 
fields. 

8.  Provision  for  more  frequent  visits  by  the  Congo 
Protestant  Council  Secretary  and  others. 
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9.  Fellowship  in  prayer  every  Friday  mid-day. 

II.  In  our  relationships  with  each  other  as  Missions 
working  in  the  same  area,  we  urge: 

1.  That  there  be  consultation  on  matters  affecting  the 
Indigenous  Church.  We  suggest  that  there  be  used  a 
common  name  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  the 
Christians  in  Congo,  such  as  “The  Church  of  Christ 
in  Congo  Beige.” 

2.  That,  by  reason  of  the  paucity  ot  native  literature, 
we  share  with  each  other  publications,  translations  and 
other  materials  which  have  been  found  helpful  in  different 
localities. 

3.  That  a  common  orthography  be  decided  upon 


through  the  offices  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council. 

4.  That  we  adopt  common  statistical  forms,  certificates 
and  diplomas,  and  endeavour  to  use  these  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  measure. 

5.  That  there  be  established  a  Central  Medical 
school  for  the  training  of  native  workers. 

6.  That  there  be  established  a  Central  Normal  School 
for  the  Katanga  and  Kasai  sections. 

7.  That  we  preserve  and  strengthen  the  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  fellowship  manifest  in  the  present  Confer¬ 
ence,  by  intercommunication  upon  matters  here  discussed 
and  by  similar  gatherings  in  the  future. 


List  of  Delegates-Mutoto 

June  5th  to  June  8th 


Conferences 

1934- 
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Findings  of  the  Leopoldville  Regional  Conference. 


Evangelism. 

I.  Unoccupied  Areas  and  Groups. 

1.  We  find  that  there  are  large  areas  in  this  region 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  occupied.  These  include 
certain  sections  in  the  Upper  Congo,  and  in  the  lower 
Kasai  basin,  the  major  part  of  French  Equatorial  Africa 
and  about  one  half  the  area  of  Angola,  including 
approximately  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  that  colony. 
At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  plans  for  immediate 
occupation  of  these  districts  by  evangelical  forces. 

We  recommend  that  these  areas  be  registered  with  the 
Congo  Protestant  Council  and  the  Angola  Evangelical 
Alliance,  in  order  to  promote  their  occupation  with  due 
regard  to  comity. 

2.  We  find  that  there  are  groups  of  people  who  are 
either  unreached  or  very  inadequately  evangelized.  These 
include  soldiers,  prisoners,  patients  in  Government 
hospitals,  Mohamedans  and  Whites,  as  well  as  those 
massed  in  various  centres. 

We  recommend : 

a.  That  every  missionary  recognize  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  these  wherever  he  may  find  them. 

b.  That  the  Mission  Boards  be  urged  to  supply 
adequate  forces  to  minister  to  these  groups. 

II.  Hindrances  and  Helps. 

1.  We  find  that  the  evil  influence  of  many  heathen 
customs  still  remains  and  that  other  old  practices  are 
being  revived.  Additional  hindrances  are  being  encount¬ 
ered  such  as  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  Day  and  new  forms 
qf  immorality. 

We  recommend  that  the  missionaries  together  with  the 
indigenous  church  strive  by  public  and  private  teaching 
to  create  a  corporate  Christian  conscience  so  that  these 
hindrances  may  be  the  more  effectively  overcome. 

2.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  among  the  native  peoples 
many  characteristics  and  beliefs  which  are  good  and 
which  can  be  used  in  the  building  of  Christian  character, 
such  as  belief  in  God  and  life  after  death,  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  social  solidarity,  filial  obedience  and 
hospitality. 

We  recommend  that  each  missionary  be  urged  to  study 
these  factors  and  to  make  free  use  of  them  in  his 
presentation  of  the  Gospel.  However,  these  alone  are 
not  sufficient.  Let  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
always  be  upheld  before  them  as  the  only  hope  of 
salvation. 

III.  Suggestions  for  the  Effective  Presentation 
of  the  Gospel. 

1.  We  urge  the  importance  of  Christian  character. 
We  must  live  Christ. 

2.  Preach  Christ  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

3.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the 
message  reaches  the  heart.  This  can  be  more  easily 
accomplished  by: 


a.  Knowledge  of  the  idiomatic  native  language. 

b.  Simplicity  and  directness  of  the  message. 

c.  Apt  local  illustrations. 

d.  Cautious  use  of  proverbs  and  folk-lore. 

e.  Group  discussions. 

4.  Series  of  evangelistic  meetings  and  campaigns  are 
effective. 

5.  Whilst  we  welcome  expressions  of  faith  in  Christ  it 
is  essential  that  the  candidates  for  membership  sufficiently 
understand  and  manifest  Christianity  having  given 
themselves  to  Christ  as  Redeemer  and  King. 

6.  We  recommend  that  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Gospel  message  special  effort  be  directed  towards 
purifying  and  Christianizing  the  social  order. 

7.  Above  all,  earnest  unceasing  prayer,  both  private, 
public,  and  in  prayer  groups,  is  the  most  effective  key  to 
the  sinful  heart. 

IV.  Utilizing  our  Resources. 

Our  present  resources  should  not  be  under-estimated. 
We  have  sources  of  strength  which  have  not  been  fully 
utilized. 

We  recommend ; 

1.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  obligation  of 
every  Christian  to  share  in  evangelism.  “Every  Christian 
an  Evangelist.” 

2.  That  all  Christians  should  be  urged  to  pledge 
definite  periods  of  time  for  evangelistic  efforts.  “Steward¬ 
ship  of  time.’’ 

3.  That  with  loving  and  sympathetic  guidance  greater 
efforts  be  used  in  reclaiming  the  fallen. 

4.  That  evangelism  and  education  be  correlated  to  a 
greater  extent.  “Every  school  a  centre  of  evangelism.” 

5.  That  Christians  be  inspired  to  live  a  joyous, 
victorious  life. 

6.  That  Christian  women  be  increasingly  used  and 
greater  responsibility  be  placed  upon  them  in  such  work 
as : 

a.  Conducting  services. 

b.  Serving  as  deaconesses. 

c.  Shepherding  of  younger  women  and  girls, 
especially  in  urban  centres. 

d.  Personal  evangelism. 

V.  Discovery,  Development  and  Utilization  of 
Evangelistic  Gifts. 

We  find  that  the  first  principle  in  the  multiplying  of 
capable  evangelists  is  to  win  them  early  and  train  them 
from  youth. 

We  recommend  methods  such  as  these; 

1.  The  visitation  of  neighbouring  villages  by  Gospel 
teams  of  young  people. 

2.  Religious  work  by  students  during  vacation. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  older  people  to  engage  in 
active  Christian  Service. 

4.  The  use  of  carriers  during  journeys  to  assist  in 
services. 
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5.  Above  all,  “Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest  that  He  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.” 

\  > 

Indigenous  Church. 

thank  God  for  the  increasing  evidences  of  the 
transforming  power  of  His  Gospel. 

We  regard  as  prophetic  the  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  both  missionaries  and  native  Christians  to  e.xpect 
that  God  will  use  Africans  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

I.  The  Sources  of  Power. 

The  missionary  must  display  such  Christlikeness  and 
evangelistic  ardour  as  will  ensure  that  the  native  Church 
shall  be  founded  on  a  deep  and  genuine  spiritual 
experience. 

It  is  only  as  he  inspires  the  Church  to  a  victorious 
fellowship  in  Christ  that  he  can  look  for  growth  in  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  converts.  As  the  sense  of 
indebtedness  to  Christ  increases,  the  members  of  the 
indigenous  Church  wdll  inceasingly  seek  the  propagation 
of  Christ’s  gospel  among  their  own  kinsfolk  in  surrounding 
tribes  and  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

II.  Transfer  of  Responsibility. 

Whilst  recognising  the  need  of  exercising  caution  and 
wisdom  through  all  stages  of  advance  the  whole  history 
of  the  Church  indicates  the  need  of  transferring  the 
power  of  initiative  and  direction  to  the  hands  of  native 
Christians,  increasingly,  as  they  qualify  to  bear  respons¬ 
ibility. 

To  this  end  we  recommend  that  by  an  attitude  of 
generous  expectancy,  missionaries  should  encourage 
Congo  Christians  to  believe  in  their  own  future  under 
God,  and  should  be  on  the  alert  to  enlist  young  men  and 
women  to  be  trained  for  leadership. 

We  realise,  however,  that  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come  the  function  of  the  missionary  as  adviser,  counsellor 
and  conserve!'  in  matters  of  doctrine,  polity  and  relation¬ 
ships  will  be  indispensable. 

III.  Self-Support. 

Believing  that  self-support  promotes  a  healthier  growth 
in  the  indigenous  Church,  we  urge  that  missionaries  aim 
at  the  elimination  of  foreign  money  in  all  that  affects  the 
direct  work  and  witness  of  the  Church.  We  gratefully 
note  the  happy  results  of  extended  application  of  this 
principle  in  recent  years.  Along  with  self-support  let 
self-expression  go  hand  in  hand,  conserving  in  the 
indieenous  Church  the  values  which  are  found  in  native 
life. 

IV.  Training  of  Leaders 

We  have  urged  the  importance  of  discovering,  enlisting 
and  training  young  men  and  women  of  ability  and 
Christian  character.  Since,  however,  the  increasing 
demands  made  on  native  leaders  will  progressively  involve 
the  need  for  still  more  training,  we  recommend  that  our 
existing  institutions  of  learning  seriously  consider  the 


possibility  of  giving  more  advanced  instruction  and 
training  than  their  present  courses  provide.  We  believe 
that  united  effort  to  provide  such  instruction  is  to  be 
preferred,  not  only  because  the  material  difficulties  would 
be  less  and  competent  staffs  more  easily,  secured,  but  also 
because  attendance  at  a  union  institution,  where  contacts 
can  be  made  with  the  best  men  and  women  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  will  tend  to  develop  in  the  candid¬ 
ates  a  consciousness  of  unity  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
achieved. 

V.  Christian  Unity. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  the  distinctive  names 
of  the  various  missionary  societies  were  perpetuated  in 
the  indigenous  Church.  We  urge  concerted  planning 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  consciousness  of  corporate  unity 
among  all  Protestant  believers  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  throughout  Central  Africa. 

CJiristian  Education. 

I.  The  Aims  of  Christian  Education. 

^HE  special  aims  of  educational  missionary  work 
should  be; 

1.  The  development  of  Christian  character  to  ,  the 
highest  possible  degree,  in  the  individual  life  and  in 
social  relationships. 

2.  The  bringing  out  of  inherent  abilities  and  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  personality  so  that  the  pupils  may  adequately 
serve  their  brethren,  and  themselves  live  the  fullest  and 
best  life  of  which  they  are  capable. 

“Till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full-grown  man 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ 
that  we  may  be  no  longer  children.” 

II.  Weaknesses  in  Missionary  Educational  Work. 

We  find  that  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  Our  educational 
work  are  : 

1.  Curricula  almost  exclusively  academic  and  too  far 
removed  from  native  life  and  experience. 

2.  Retention  of  young  children  in  the  artificial  atmos¬ 
phere  of  mission  stations  for  too  long  a  period,  which  often 
results  in  a  distaste  for  village  life  and  a  desire  to  get 
away  to  the  urban  centres.  1  his  may  be  overcome  by 
improving  the  standard  of  villages  and  central  school 
education  and  adopting  a  curriculum  more  adapted  to  the 
community  life  and  needs  of  the  people. 

3.  Neglect  or  jrartial  neglect  of  educational  work 
amongst  women  and  girls. 

4.  Frequent  lack  of  definite  training  in  worship. 

III.  Educational  Policy. 

We  recommend  that  the  educational  programme 
provided  by  the  Government  be  adapted  and  used  and 
that  the  Educational  Conference  Reports  prepared  at 
Kimpese  in  1931  and  1933  be  accepted  for  the  time 
being  as  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  programme 
and  supplement  to  it.  ■  ; 
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Since  there  exists  no  similar  interpretation  of  the  State 
programme  for  the  education  of  women  and  girls,  we 
suggest  that  a  conference  be  arranged  in  the  near  future 
to  remedy  this  deficiency  and  to  make  available  a  printed 
report  of  their  findings. 

We  further  recommend  that  greater  attention  be  given 
to  educational  work  amongst  adults,  and  that  all  teacheis 
be  encouraged  to  consider  this  an  important  part  of  their 
work.  It  is  probable  that  regional  committees  can  best 
work  out  programmes  of  instruction  specially  adapted  to 
their  local  needs. 

IV.  Union  Normal  Schools. 

We  believe  that  the  provision  of  an  increasing  number 
of  teachers  trained  in  accordance  with  the  Government 
programme  is  an  urgent  necessity.  We  feel  that  in  view 
of  the  need  to  obtain  State  recognition,  and  for  reasons 
of  economy  and  staffing,  such  normal  schools  as  may  be 
needed  ought  to  be  established  on  a  union-inteideriomin- 
ational  basis.  They  strongly  recommend  that  steps  be 
taken  immediately  to  develop  two  such  schools,  one  for 
the  Lower  Congo  area  and  one  for  the  Upper  Congo 
area.  We  further  request  that  at  the  close  of  the  General 
Consultation  members  of  the  missions  working  in  the 
Lower  Congo  area  meet  together  to  discuss  (his  proposal 
further,  and  to  make  definite  recommendations  as  to  the 
location  and  date  of  inauguration  of  the  new  work.  A 
similar  request  is  made  to  members  of  missions  working 
in  the  Upper  Congo  area. 

V.  Theological  Education. 

Looking  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  fully  trained 
ordained  native  ministry  of  the  Congo  Church,  we  view 
with  concern  the  slow  progress  that  is  being  made  to  this 
end.  We  advise  that  as  a  first  step  toward  adequate 
training  there  be  established  on  a  union  basis,  at  one  or 
two  of  our  main  pastoral  training  institutions,  post  graduate 
courses  of  about  three  years  duration  for  the  further 
training  of  selected  candidates,  graduates  of  existing 
pastoral  schools. 

VI.  Adviser  on  Education — Area  Committees — 
General  Committee. 

Realizing  the  need  for  closer  co-operation  in  the  or- 
cranisation  of  schools,  the  preparation  of  curricula  and 
syllabi  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  new  information  useful  in 
the  development  of  missionary  educational  work,  we 
recommend  ; 

I.  That  an  experienced  missionary  of  proved  educational 
ability  be  appointed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congo 
Protestant  Council  to  act  as  Adviser  on  missionary 
education  for  the  whole  field.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
this  Adviser  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  educational 
thought  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  collect  and 
disseminate  useful  information  on  text  books,  proved 
educational  methods,  etc.  and  to  assist  in  the  production 
of  such  text  books  as  may  be  needed.  It  is  considered 
essential  that  such  an  Adviser  be  given  every  opportunity 
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to  visit  the  various  missions,  so  making  himself  conversant 
with  local  problems  and  assisting  in  their  solution. 

2.  That  steps  be  taken  to  form  inter-mission  standing 
area  committees  on  education  in  the  several  union  Normal 
School  districts,  meeting  at  least  once  annually  to  consider 
local  conditions  and  needs  in  their  relation  to  the  whole 
field  of  missionary  and  official  educational  endeavour  in 
the  Colony,  and  to  make  suggestions  and  recommend¬ 
ations. 

3.  That  the  secretaries  of  these  area  committees,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Adviser  on  missionary  education,  meet  at 
certain  fixed  intervals  to  consult  together  and  devise 
means  to  maintain  education  in  the  whole  field  at  a  high 
level  of  efficiency  in  line  with  the  best  modern  educational 
thought  and  practice. 

VII.  Sunday  School  Work. 

Although  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  recently  made  in 
Sunday  School  work  in  this  area  we  consider  that  local 
efforts  ought  now  to  be  correlated  into  an  adequate 
programme  under  expert  guidance  and  in  close  consultation 
with  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association.  We 
recommend  that  this  work  be  eventually  entrusted  to  the 
Adviser  on  General  Education  whose  appointment  is 
projected,  but  that  temporary  arrangements  be  made 
immediately  through  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  help  which  the  World’s  Sun¬ 
day  School  Association  is  able  to  give. 

VIII.  Vocational  Training. 

At  the  present  time  we  feel  unable  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  vocational  educational  institute  in 
Congo  but  we  consider  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  closer 
co-ordination  between  class  room  instruction  and  village 
life.  We  recommend  that  definite  provision  be  made  in 
the  Normal  School  curriculum  for  adequate  instruction  in 
such  handicrafts  and  skills  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  be 
an  influence  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  is  called  to  work.  Special  training  for 
teachers  most  successful  in  this  type  of  work  should  be 
provided  at  an  early  date  in  order  that  they  may  be  given 
the  preparation  necessary  to  warrant  their  appointment  as 
teachers  of  the  Jeanes  type. 

IX.  Refresher  Courses. 

The  further  training  of  village  teachers  and  evangelists 
now  in  service  is  an  essential  duty  of  every  mission  station 
and  one  which  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  central  training 
school.  We  urge  station  councils  to  take  this  work  in 
hand  immediately  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  and 
to  establish  courses  of  training  of  about  six  months 
duration,  aiming  to  raise  the  educational  standards  of  all 
teachers  and  evangelists. 

Yearly  Refresher  Courses  of  four  to  six  weeks  duration 
should  also  be  arranged,  either  on  the  Central  station  or 
in  the  district,  with  a  view  to  giving  teachers  new  inspira¬ 
tion  and  vision,  and  increasing  their  efficiency.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  greater  attention  be  given  to 
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adult  education  and  that  all  teachers  be  encouraged  to 
consider  this  an  important  part  of  their  work.  It  is 
probable  that  local  committees  are  the  groups  best  qualified 
to  work  out  programmes  of  instruction  wisely  adapted  to 
local  needs. 

X.  Indigenous  Support  and  Control  of  Educational 
Work. 

At  present  the  native  peoples  have  only  a  small  share 
in  the  support  and  control  of  missionary  educational  work 
in  the  Colony.  It  is  hoped  that  gradually  but  progressively 
the  indigenous  people  will  rise  to  their  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  in  this  matter.  Every  encouragement 
should  be  given  them  to  this  end. 

Literature. 

I.  Books  Recommended. 

I.  ^HIS  list  of  books  was  adopted  zn  toto  by  the  General 
Consultation  and  will  be  found  on  page  38. 

2.  The  following  publications  are  urgently  needed,  apart 
from  the  foregoing: 

Orders  of  service  for  Sunday  School  and  Church 
services  and  special  occasions. 

Lessons  and  explanations  for  catechumens’  classes. 

Church  history. 

Commentaries  and  Scripture  helps. 

Adaptations  ot  Native  folk-lore  to  the  teaching  of 
religious  truth. 

Sunday  School  materials  of  three  types  : 

a.  Teacher-training  courses. 

b.  Teachers’  helps. 

c.  Lesson  materials,  particularly  pictures,  for  the 
scholars.  In  this  connection  we  urge  that  full  use  be 
made  of  the  pictures  without  text,  to  be  supplied  by  the 
World’s  Sunday  School  Association. 

II.  Production  of  Literature. 

There  is  an  e.xtraordinary  demand  for  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  both  in  the  vernacular  and  in  the  European 
languages  of  the  area.  Capable  writers  must  be  found, 
charged  with  the  work  and  given  opportunity  to  do  it. 
To  this  end  we  recommend  : 

1.  That  missionaries  of  exceptional  capability  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  literary  work  and  be  so 
far  freed  from  other  work  that  they  may  have  time  for  it. 

2.  That  native  writers  be  developed,  through  con¬ 
tributions  to  vernacular  periodicals,  through  translation 
from  one  vernacular  to  another,  and  through  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  original  work,  as  for  example  by  the  awards 
offered  by  the  International  Institute  for  vernacular 
books. 
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III.  Congo  Protestant  Council  Clearing  House  for 
Literature. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congo  Protestant  Council 
continue  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  literature,  and 
that  it  be  provided  with  resources  adequate  for  this  work, 
which  would  include  : 

a.  Collection,  display  and  listing  of  literature 
available  in  various  languages. 

b.  Exchange  of  experiences  as  to  usefulness  of 

books. 

c.  Preparation  and  exchange  of  manuscripts  for 
re-translation. 

IV.  Lingua  Franca  and  Normative  Languages. 

We  consider  that  lingua- franca  and  normative  languages, 
(JLingala,  Kingwana  and  Kikongo)  are  essential  for 
educational  work,  and  station  use,  in  areas  where  a  number 
of  languages  exist  concurrently  These  however  should 
not  exclude  the  use  of  vernaculars  where  needed  for 
interpretation  or  for  evangelisation. 

V.  Union  Language  Committees. 

We  note  the  existence  of  an  inter-mission  Kikongo 
committee,  and  recommend  the  formation  of  representative 
Lingala  and  Kingwana  committees  of  at  least  five,  to 
include  one  member  from  each  station  or  area  using  the 
language.  The  function  of  such  committees  shall  be  to 
initiate,  correlate  and  apportion  literary  work,  to  consult 
on  language  matters  and  to  assure  the  general  accept¬ 
ability  of  literature  produced,  all  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  Scripture 
Gift  Mission,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
may  help  provide  financial  aid  for  the  production  of 
Lingala  and  Kingwana  literature. 

VI.  Unification  of  Kikongo, 

We  recommend  that  the  aid  of  the  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  African  Languages  and  Cultures  be  sought,  to 
arrange  a  conference  of  all  interested  parties  with  a  view 
to  the  unification  of  Kikongo,  and  to  deal  with  other 
major  language  problems. 

VII.  Revolving  Literature  Fund. 

We  recommend  the  enlargement  of  the  Revolving 
Literature  PMnd  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  and 
that  a  Congo  Protestant  Council  Literature  Committee  be 
formed,  including  one  representative  of  each  Union 
Language  Committee,  for  the  control  of  the  Literature 
Fund  and  the  correlation  of  activities  in  this  field. 

VIII.  Promotion  of  Literature  Sales. 

We  recommend  that  eftbrts  be  made  to  increase  the  sale 
and  circulation  of  literature,  by  organized  colportage  in 
all  areas,  and  by  advertising. 
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Medical  work. 

I.  The  Medical  Contribution  to  the  Missionary 
Enterprise. 

are  convinced  that  for  the  safe-guarding  of  the 
health  of  the  white  staff,  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  and  of  the  native  populations,  medical  mission 
work  must  not  only  be  maintained,  but  should  be  increased 
in  nearly  every  part  of  this  area.  We  state  our  conviction 
that  the  ministry  of  healing  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Gospel  message.  Its  special  contributions  to  the  mission¬ 
ary  programme  are  the  following  ; 

1.  The  pioneer  function  among  individuals  and  com¬ 
munities. 

2.  The  response  to  a  very  great  physical  need  that  is 
both  consciously  felt  and  universally  recognised. 

3.  A  most  powerful  apologetic  for  Christian  missions. 

4.  The  sublimation  of  beliefs  in  superstition  and  witch¬ 
craft  by  the  revelation  of  scientific  truth  regarding  disease 
and  death. 

5.  The  vindication  of  the  Almighty  as  a  God  of  love. 

6.  The  opening  up  of  a  fruitful  field  of  service  for 
Christians. 
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that  the  fiancees  or  wives  of  infirmiers  and  evangelists  be 
given  this  training. 

IV.  Direct  Evangelistic  Opportunities  and  Methods. 

The  intense  belief  of  animistic  peoples  in  a  spiritual 
life,  makes  them  very  receptive  toward  the  presentation 
of  the  me.ssage  of  Christianity,  and,  tbeiefoie,  no  resent¬ 
ment  is  felt  a  direct  approach. 

We  therefore  recommend  : 

1.  The  inculcation  of  the  greatest  sense  of  responsibility 
among  all  members  of  the  staff  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  patients,  use  being  made  of  all  opportunities  for 
personal  work,  both  in  the  hospital  and  in  village 
visitation. 

2.  The  use  of  Scripture  portions  and  Christian  literature. 

3.  Evangelistic  services  in  the  hospital  precincts, 
attendance  by  patients  being  voluntary. 

4.  The  use  of  follow-up  methods  after  the  patients 
return  to  their  villages. 

The  Fraining  and  Efficiency  of  Missionaries. 

As  neither  of  the  other  Regional  Conferences  considered 
this  subject  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Leopoldville  Conference  were  adopted  in  toto  by  the 
General  Consultation. 


II  Programme. 

We  urge  as  an  adequate  European  staff  for  a  full 
medical  centre  two  doctors  and  two  nurses.  With  such 
a  staff  the  following  should  figure  in  our  programme  : 

1.  A  well  equipped  Station  Hospital  with  as  complete 
a  surgical,  diagnostic  and  laboratory,  equipment  as 
possible. 

2.  Village  dispensaries  with  simple  lodgings  for 
patients. 

3.  Infant  welfare  and  pre-natal  consultations  at  station 
hospital  and  dispensaries. 

4.  Regular  supervision  of  dispensaries  by  a  European 
or  a  competent  native  assistant,  with  frequent  village 
visitation. 

5.  Health  education  of  adults  and  children  in  station 
and  village  schools. 

6.  Correlation  and  co-ordination  of  our  work,  methods 
and  statistics  and  co-operative  institutions  wherever 
ca  lied  for. 

7.  The  fullest  possilile  collaboration  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Medical  Service. 

III.  Medical  Education. 

The  above  programme  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
training  of  female  native  assistants.  W  e  therefore  urge; 

1.  For  boys.  That  a  training  programme  in  French  be 
instituted  at  selected  station  hos|iitals,  conforming  to  the 
Government  syllabus  for  native  infirmiers;  and  that 
such  boys  be  employed  eventually  in  the  mission  or 
neighbouring  mission  areas,  envisaging,  however,  the 
jirospect  that  eventually  boys  not  thus  needed  will  enter 
into  regular  Government  or  commercial  service. 

2.  For  girls.  That  courses  in  midwifer\’,  infant  welfare 
and  pre-natal  work  be  provided.  It  is  most  de.sirab!e 


Co-operation. 

E  record  our  gratitude  that  so  great  a  measure  of 
co-operation  has  already  been  attained  through 
General  Conferences  and  through  the  Congo  Protestant 
Council.  W'e  believe  that  a  desire  exists  for  yet  closer 
unity,  and  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  consider  methods 
whereby  still  fuller  co-operation  may  be  achieved. 

It  is  by  fostering  existing  agencies  that  further  co¬ 
operation  becomes  possible.  We  therefore  appeal  to  all 
missions  in  this  area  to  support  the  Congo  Protestant 
Council  as  an  effective  vehicle  for  this  further  movement 
toward  co-operation,  and  to  participate  heartily  in  its 
various  activities  by  the  following  means  among  others: 

a.  By  supplying  regularly  statistics  dealing  witn  all 
phases  of  mission  work. 

b.  By  providing  English  or  FTench  Texts  of  all 
publications,  so  that  these  may  become  available  to  other 
missions. 

c.  By  enlarging  the  circulation  of  the  (CONC'.O 
.Mi.ssiON  NEWS  and  L’Evangile  en  Afrique.) 

I.  New  Projects. 

We  are  convinced  that  many  new  undertakings  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  changing  conditions  of 
to-day  can  best  be  inaugurated  as  co-operative  efforts. 
Such  co-operation  may  take  the  form  of  full  [larticipation 
in  union  projects,  or,  in  certain  cases,  the  sharing  c^f 
facilities  already  provided  by  a  single  mission  In  this 
spirit  of  co-operation,  we  recommend  that  such  projects  as 
the  following  be  developed  on  a  union  basis  ; 

Normal  Schools  (teacher  training  schools). 

Schools  for  the  training  of  Evangelists  and  Pastors. 

Schools  for  the  training  of  Infirmiers,  and  eventually 
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a  School  of  Higher  Education,  including  professional 

studies.  ,  u  1  f 

We  desire  that  the  suggestion  for  a  united  school  tor 

the  study  of  Bantu  Languages  and  Customs  be  carefully 
considered. 


II.  Literature. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  production  of  new 
literature  shall  be  made  a  co-operative  effort  as  far  as 
possible. 


III.  Co-operation  and  Fellowship  within  the  Native 
Church. 


We  consider  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  missions 
should  lead  the  native  churches  toward  a  closer  fellowship 
and  unity.  In  making  the  following  proposals  however, 
we  do  not  desire  to  weaken  the  links  which  now  connect 
the  native  churches  with  their  parent  missions.  Our  desire 
is  rather  to  indicate  ways  by  which  the  native  chinches 
may  enjoy  a  wider  fellowship  with  their  brethren  in 

other  areas. 

We  therefore  suggest  the  following ;  .  ,  . 

I  The  use  of  a  common  name  for  all  native  churches 
in  connection  with  the  Protestant  missions,  such  as  one  of 

the  following  ;  t-,  1  t'  :c\ 

a.  Eglise  de  Christ  an  Congo  (Beige  on  Brancais) 

ou  (en  Angola). 

b.  Eglise  Evangelique  au  Congo  (Beige  ou  hran^ais) 

ou  (en  Angola).  ,  ,  •  j 

This  name  should  figure  on  all  church  membership  cards 
marriaae  certificates  and  letters  of  transfer;  the  name  of 


the  mission  and  station  may  appear  as  a  sub-title  in  ordei 
that  the  connection  with  the  parent  mission  niay  be 

retained.  c 

2.  That  the  principle  laid  down  in  previous  Conferences 

be  re-affirmed  namely,  that  members  of  any  Congo 
Evangelical  Church  be  accepted  by  any  other  Congo 
Evangelical  Church  on  presentation  of  a  letter  of  transfei 
or  a  valid  certificate  of  membership.  Further,  that  a 
uniform  membership  card  and  letter  of  transfer  should 
be  used  by  all  missions. 

3.  That  Regional  Conferences  of  the  native  chuiches 
be  held  at  suitable  centres.  Such  conferences  are  a 
natural  development  of  those  now  held  in  connection 
with  many  mission  stations,  and  of  the  united  gatherings 
held  recently  at  Sona  Bata  and  Kibentele.  The  findings 
of  all  such  Regional  Conferences  should  be  sent  to  the 
Congo  Protestant  Council  for  the  guidance  of  others. 

4"  That  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  seriously 
consider  changing  the  Constitution  so  as  to  permit  the 
inclusion  of  native  delegates,  in  order  that  the  native 
churches  may  progressively  accept  increased  responsi¬ 
bilities. 


IV.  The  Congo  Protestant  Council. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing,  we  commend 
to  the  various  constituencies  the  importance  of  making 
possible  the  enlai'gement  and  strengthening  of  the  forces 
of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council.  !;  _ 

(We  assumed  that  other  Committees  dealing  with 
sjrecialized  subjects  would  bring  forward  more  detailed 
suggestions  for  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  proposals). 


^  .i'  I  ’ 


LEOPOLDVILLE 

(Kinshasa) 


MUTOTO  ELISABETHVILLE. 

MAP  OF  BELGIAN  CONGO 


(Showing  where  the  1934  Conferences  were  held) 
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Books. 


TNO  you  need  help  in  formulating  syllabuses  for  Religious 
Instruction,  Health-Education,  French  etc.? 

Are  you  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  books 
on  Pedagogy  and  Methodology  which  have  beei  written 
specially  for  use  in  Africa. 

Do  you  know  what  books  to  consult  for  lesson  niateiial 
in  Elementary  Science  and  Causeries  generales  ? 

THE  REPORT  OF  SECOND  EDUCATION  CON¬ 


FERENCE,  KIMPESE,  contains  suggestions  and  sylla¬ 
buses  in  all  subjects  for  Premier  Degre,  Deuxieme  Degre 
and  Normal  Schools.  Includes  all  matter  recommended 
in  the  State  Programmes.  Useful  references  to  available 
textbooks  in  English  and  French. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  C.P.C.  Leopoldville  at  7.00  Frs. 
(C.  B.)  post  free. 

French  edition  in  the  press. 


FRENCH  TEXTBOOKS. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS  AT  MODERATE  COST  WRITTEN  AND  PUBLISHED  SPECIALLY  FOR  CONGO 

SCHOOLS. 


For  the  Premier  Degre. 

Methode  Orale  de  Langage  par  F.  Fame.  Christian 
Literature  Society.  Livre  de  l’eleve(lre.  partie)  5oLe.;ons. 
38  pp  frs.  2.50  per  copy.  frs.  46.00  for  20.  frs.  220.00 

for  100. 

Premier  Livre  de  TH-colier  Africain.  Christian  Liter- 
ature  Society.  A  first  reader.  24  PP.  1 1  illustrations, 
frs.  2.50  per  copy.  frs.  46.00  for  20.  frs.  220.00  for  100. 

For  the  Deuxieme  Degre. 

Methode  Orale  de  Langage  par  F.  Faure  C.  L.  S. 
Livre  de  I’eleve  (2me.  partie)  50  lemons.  52  pp.  frs.  3.50 
per  copy.  frs.  63.00  for  20.  frs.  305.00  for  100, 
L’Enseignement  de  Lecture.  Baptist  Missionary  Soc¬ 
iety,  Yakusu.  A  second  reader.  28  pp.  14  illustrations, 
fr.  1.50  per  copy.  frs.  i  3  5.00  for  1 00.  frs.  3 1 2. 50  tor  250. 
Lectures  Choisies.  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
Yakusu.  A  third  reader.  28  pp.  numerous  illustrations. 
Fr.  i.50percopy.  frs.  1 3  5.00  for  lOO.  frs.  3 1 2,  50  for  250. 

For  the  Moniteur  Indigene. 

Methode  Orale  de  Langage.  par  F.  Faure.  C.  L.  S. 


Livre  du  maitre.  100  lemons  32  pp.  Contains  full 
directions  as  to  how  the  Methode  Orale  is  to  be  used, 
frs.  2.50  per  copy.  frs.  46.00  for  20.  frs.  220.00  for  100. 

For  Reference 

Le  Verbe  Frangais.  E.  P.  I.  Kimpese.  48  pp.  frs.  2.00 
per  copy.  frs.  36.00  for  20  copies  (post  paid). 

In  the  Press.  Will  be  ready  shortly.  Suitable  for 
Deuxieme  Degrd  and  Normal  Schools. 
Grammaire  Francaise  par  F.  Faure.  Premiere 

Annee  50  legons 

Grammaire  Francaise  par  F.  Faure.  Deuxieme 

Annee  50  lemons 

These  two  books  are  being  published  by  the  Christian 
Literature  Society  and  will  probably  sell  at  frs.  2.50  per 
copy  Premiere  Annee  and  frs  3.00  per  copy  Deuxieme 
Annee. 

All  the  C.L.S.  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
B.M.S.  Kimpese.  Le  Verbe  PYancais  from  E.P.I.  Kimpese 
and  the  second  and  third  readers  from  B.M.S.  Yakusu, 
Stanleyville.  The  Secretary  of  the  C.P.C.  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  and  forward  orders  for  any  or  all  of  the  above 
books. 


TEXACO  MOTOR  OIL  combines  in 
one  oil  all  the  desirable  qualities  a  motor 
oil  should  have.  Many  oils  are  made  in 
tropical  grades.  Some  oils  are  free  from 
hard-carbon-forming  impurities.  A  few 
oils  have  an  outstandingly  enduring 
body.  Texaco  has  a// these  qualities.  It 
lasts  longer !  It’s  crack-proof ! 
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THE  YOUNG  SHEPHERDESS—/.  /.  Henner 


By  courtesy  of  Braun  &  Cie,  New  York 


Price,  $1  5.00;  de¬ 
livery  extra. 


Cross,  20  inches 
high;  thick¬ 
ness  of 
metal,  % 
an  inch,  and 
width,  1 3/^ 
inches. 

Three  -  step 
base,  8x5  inches  and  4  inches  high.  Height 
of  cross,  mounted  on  base.  24  inches. 

ni9) 


ACME  BRASS 
CROSS  FOR 
ALTAR  OR 
PASTOR'S  STUDY 


Size  No.  1 

Cross,  12 
inches  high; 
thickness  of 
metal,  Va 
inch,  and 
width,  1  Vg  inches. 
Three  -  step  base; 
43/jx4  inches  and 
2Yq  inches  high. 
Height  of  Cross, 
as  mounted  on 
base.  14V2  inches. 


Price,  $30.00,  delivery  extra. 


FREE 

Our  Complete  Catalog  of  Sunday  School  and 
Church  Supplies,  Bibles,  Reference  Books, 
Communion  Ware,  Songbooks,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  helpful  items  is  free  for 
the  asking!  Send  for  one. 


ILLUMINATED  STAR 


A  beautiful  fixture  that  is  ef¬ 
fective  throughout  the  year. 
Twelve  pointed,  with  lead¬ 
ed  panels  of  White  Alabaster 
Glass.  All  metal  parts  are 
finished  in  Silver.  Wired 
complete  with  built-in  sock¬ 
et  for  one  lamp.  Standard 
length,  4  feet  over  all,  in¬ 
cluding  canopy,  wire,  and 
chain  for  fastening  to  elec¬ 
tric  fixture  ceiling  outlet. 
Extra  length  for  high  ceil¬ 
ings,  $1.25  per  foot.  (324) 


No.  4430B.  12  in. 
No.  4430C.  16  in. 
No.  4430E.  20  in. 


in  diameter.  .  .  .$20.00 
in  diameter.  .  .  .  22.50 
in  diameter.  .  .  .  28.75 


PASTOR’S  INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION  SERVICE 


This  is  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  minister’s  equipment.  Consists  of  a 
quadruple  silver-plated  flagon,  quadruple 
silver-plated  bread  or  wafer  box,  and  six 
heavy-based  plain  glass  tumblers,  the  car¬ 
rying  case  being  genuine  black  leather,  with 
purple  lining.  Size,  53/^x844  inches. 

(220) 

Price,  with  either  quadruple  silver  or  non- 
tarnishing  pewter  flagon  and  wafer  box, 
$12.00  (In  ordering  specify  silver  or  pew¬ 
ter.) 

Silver-plated  Cups,  65  cents  each,  extra. 


PULPIT  LAMP 


base  so  that  entire  pulpit  space  is  reserved  for  pas¬ 
tor’s  use.  May  be  adjusted  to  any  height  or  angle 
without  any  light  showing  to  annoy  congregation. 
Finished  in  brown  statuary  bronze.  $8.50.  A  No. 
T-10  25-watt  globe  is  required  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  locally  or  from  us  at  35  cents  each.  (257) 


See  that  your  church  is  well  equipped.  The 
supplies  on  this  page  may  bring  to  mind  some¬ 
thing  you  have  needed  in  your  church  for  a 
long  time.  Any  one  of  the<e  splendid  items 
will  make  a  useful  and  lasting  memorial  gift. 

Methodist  Pubiishins  House 

Nashville  -  Dallas  -  Richmond 


ILLUMINATED  CHANCEL  CROSS 

INSPIRING,  CWALL'NCINC,  COMFORTING 

Spread,  18  inches.  Length, 
27  inches.  Depth,  4 
inches.  Width,  4  inch¬ 
es.  Lights,  4. 

Made  of  Solid  Brass  fin¬ 
ished  in  Etruscan  Cold, 
suspended  from  a  three- 
foot  chain,  including 
canopy  for  fastening  to 
ceiling;  wired  ready  for 
installation. 

Class  used,  either  Ala¬ 
baster  or  Opal. 

Lamps  recommended  not 
furnished  with  Cross. 

(119) 

1 — T8 — 40W.  Clear. 
3-T]0 — 25W.  Clear. 

Price,  $40,00;  with  I.  H. 
S.  Emblem,  $45.00. 

Same  Cross  made  of 
Sheet  Iron — Finished  as 
above.  Without  Em¬ 
blem,  $25.00;  with  Em¬ 
blem,  $30.00.  Delivery 
extra. 


ILLUMINATED  CROSS  FOR 
COMMUNION  TABLE 


Made  of  solid 
brass,  finished 
in  gold.  Ala¬ 
baster  glass 
front.  Height, 
including  base, 
2  1  inches. 
Cross  measures 
12x18  inches, 
2  inches  wide, 
11/2  deep. 
Base,  6x7  at 
bottom.  Wired 
for  5  small 
Mazda  lamps 
and  comes 
equipped  with 
6  feet  of  cord 
and  plug. 
Lamps  not  fur¬ 
nished. 

Price,  $25.00. 
Delivery  extra. 

Recommended 
lamps;  three 
3-inch  minia- 
t  u  r  e  tubular 
lamps;  two  5- 
inch  miniature 
tubular  lamps. 

(119) 


COMMUNION  TABLE 

Made  of  seasoned  white  oak,  birch,  or  gum.  High 
grade  furniture  varnish  finish  in  light  oak,  dark 
oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany.  Table  finished  in  mahog¬ 
any  or  walnut,  built  of  birch  or  gum.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  across  the  front  of  the  table  is  carved  into  the 
wood.  If  preferred,  raised  letters  may  be  furnished 
at  no  additional  cost. 


Size  of  table,  48x26  inches.  30  inches  high.  (282) 
Price,  $36.00  f.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  plant 
Note. — Special,  exceptionally  fine  communion  tables 
made  to  order.  Quotations  on  request. 


MARBLE  BAPTISMAL  FONTS 


No.  3810  No.  5850  No.  5851  No.  3802 

Height,  36  inches  Height,  36  inches  Height,  38  inches  Height,  33  inches 

Diameter,  16  inches  Diameter,  15  inches  Diameter,  18  inches  Diameter,  16  inches 


Exquisite  designs  of  everlasting  beauty.  As  a  memorial  gift  one  of  these  marble  fonts  cannot  be  surpassed. 
As  a  permanent  fixture  in  the  church,  it  matters  not  how  fine,  a  marble  bapfismal  font  is  what  you  want. 


Lignt  Cloud  Best  Light  Cloud 


No.  3810 . 5115.00  5127.00 

No.  5850 .  101.00  109.00 

No.  5851  .  117.00  128.00 

No.  3802 .  272.00  281.00 


Second  Staturay 

5147.00 

124.00 

147.00 

295.00 


Appropriate  memorial  inscription  on  any  font  at  small  additional  cost.  Tell  us  exactly  what  you  want  All 
prices  f.  o.  b.  Vermont  factory.  (2841 
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Methodism  Mobilizes  for  Evangelism 

By  Elmer  T.  Clark 


AS  we  approach  Methodist  Uni- 
fication  we  of  the  Southern 
Church  consider  ourselves  in 
a  favorable  position  in  that  we  have 
so  largely  eliminated,  both  in  think¬ 
ing  and  administration,  divisional 
lines  in  the  fundamental  work  of 
kingdom  extension.  In  missions  we 
make  relatively  little  of  'home’  and 
'foreign,’  since  America  is  as  truly 
a  mission  field  as  is  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  or  of  'men’s’  and  'women’s,’ 
since  we  believe  the  whole  Church 
should  unite  in  the  common  task. 

In  one  united  Board  of  Missions  we 
include  home  and  foreign  work, 
women’s  work  and  general  work, 
hospital  work,  Negro  work,  rural 
work,  and  evangelism. 

Is  not  all  this  involved  in  the  task 
of  Christianizing  the  world? 

The  last  General  Conference  mo¬ 
bilized  our  Church  for  Evangelism.  This  it  did  by 
vesting  leadership  in  our  College  of  Bishops,  setting  up 
a  new  Commission  on  Evangelism,  headed  by  Bishop 
Chas.  C.  Selecman,  and  establishing  a  Department  of 
Evangelism  in  the  Board  of  Missions.  Dr.  Harry  Den¬ 
man,  for  many  years  business  manager  of  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
new  department. 

Dr.  Denman  is  a  young  layman,  graduate  of  Bir¬ 
mingham-Southern  College,  of  unusual  evangelistic  zeal 
and  passion.  He  has  shown  great  administrative 
ability  in  his  work  at  First  Church,  and  in  Birmingham 
he  is  noted  for  his  Christian  character,  his  charitable 
and  benevolent  activity,  and  his  work  for  and  with  the 
colored  people  of  that  great  city.  He  has  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Church  and  enters  upon  his  impor¬ 


tant  duties  under  happy  auspices. 
Methodism,  following  the  Alders- 
gate  Commemoration,  is  evangelis- 
tically-minded.  It  is  determined  to 
deepen  its  own  spiritual  life  and 
to  project  a  revival  of  religion  across 
this  nation. 

That  this  will  be  no  easy  task  is 
certainly  true.  Probably  the  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way — economic,  psy¬ 
chological,  theological,  and  general 
environmental  difficulties  —  are  as 
great  as  those  faced  by  John  Wesley 
in  his  own  day.  That  does  not  mean 
that  a  revival  is  impossible;  it  does 
mean  that  an  intelligence,  a  conse¬ 
cration,  and  a  self-forgetting  activ¬ 
ity  comparable  to  those  which  char¬ 
acterized  Wesley  will  be  demanded. 

Fortunately,  our  own  movement 
will  not  run  on  a  single  track.  The 
Commission  on  Evangelism  includes 
every  type  of  mind  among  us.  There  are  the  'old-time’ 
revivalists,  specialists  in  religious  education,  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  theological  seminaries,  college  presidents, 
and  pastors  who  grapple  daily  with  all  the  tasks  of  the 
modern  church.  Such  a  Commission  should  be  able  to 
develop  a  well-rounded  program  of  evangelism  which 
will  meet  every  need  and  employ  every  method. 

Dr.  Denman  will  have  the  full  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  entire  Church.  He  will  need  the  prayers  of 
all  the  people.  His  colleagues  in  the  Board  of  Missions 
give  him  assurance  of  their  affection  and  co-operation, 
and  they  will  place  behind  him  the  facilities  of  their 
various  departments.  The  need  for  a  revival  of  spir¬ 
ituality  in  this  country  is  clamorous.  May  eight  million 
Methodists  unite  to  bring  it  about!  May  each  preacher 
and  worker  resolve  that  it  shall  begin  in  him! 


Dr.  Harry  Denman 

'.  .  .  .  will  have  the  full  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  entire  Church’ 


provided  for  in  Section  1103,  ^Act  of  October*  rnd**'authorSd"on”jufy  f '^*1918'^^*P*’hr’h  d^^'  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage 

Editorial  offices  at  706  Church  Street.  Nashville.  Tenn.  The  price  of  subslriptioi  is  one  dollar^itT  yea^  ^‘prinLd^fru*’ A  Nashville,  Tenl 
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Missionaries  in  China 
flre  Heroic 

By  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 


This  is  the  text  of  cm  eddvess  vtude  by  tAccdume  Chiem^ 
Kai-shek,  China's  ’first  lady,’  before  a  group  of  American  and 
British  missionaries  in  Hankow  on  April  6,  announcing  the 
repeal  of  government  restrictions  on  Christian  teaching  in 
schools. — Editor 

I  AM  speaking  to  you  this  afternoon  personally.  I 
want  to  bring  you  a  message  from  the  Generalissimo. 
You  may  take  it  to  be  a  personal  tribute  to  your 
courage,  your  undaunted  valor,  and  your  self-sacrificing 
spirit  in  helping  our  people  in  this  war. 

You  all  know  what  has  happened  in  Shanghai,  in 
Nanking,  in  Hangchow,  in  Wuhu,  and  in  other  places 
in  the  fighting  area.  And  you  know  how  missionaries 
have  succored  the  wounded,  have  helped  our  refugees, 
and  have  faced  the  bayonets,  cannons  and  bombs,  and 
the  unbridled  lust  of  the  Japanese  troops  on  our  soil, 
and  how  they  have  stood  their  ground. 

The  Generalissimo  and  I  feel  that  no  words  which 
we  could  speak  could  sufficiently  express  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  missionary  body  all  over  China  who 
have  been  a  help  to  the  distressed  and  the  best  of  friends 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees. 

You  may  remember  a  few  years  ago  it  was  quite  the 
fashion  to  decry  missionary  effort.  There  was  even  a 
commission  sent  from  America  to  investigate  mission 
work  because  there  was  a  feeling  that  missionary  efforts 
had  been  a  failure.  There  were  also  people  who  asked 
where  were  the  successors  of  Livingstone,  Morrison,  and 
Young  J.  Allen.  Ts  the  missionary  spirit  dead?’ 

If  we  are  really  impartial  and  look  around  us  at  what 
has  happened  in  the  last  nine  months,  I  would  say  their 
successors  were  right  here.  Every  one  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  possesses  the  same  valor  and  the  same  undaunted 
spirit  that  the  missionaries  of  old  had. 

I  would  go  a  step  further.  When  we  picture  old  Dr. 
Morrison  in  a  sampan  with  his  Chinese  teacher  working 
under  the  heat  of  the  tropic  sun  on  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Chinese,  while  edicts  had  been  issued  by 
the  Emperor  for  his  arrest,  we  think  of  that  as  being 
heroic.  But  when  we  think  of  what  the  missionaries 
have  done  during  the  last  nine  months,  I  would  say  that 
missionaries  have  not  been  one  whit  less  heroic. 

You  have  asked  me  to  come  to  tell  you  how  you  can 
co-operate  to  help  us  in  this  national  crisis.  My  answer 
is,  'Continue  your  efforts  in  the  same  direction  which 
you  have  been  working.’ 

What  do  I  mean  by  this?  One  day  one  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  in  the  Government,  a  man  who  is  a  non- 
Christian,  remarked  that  he  was  studying  the  Bible. 
Someone  asked  him,  'Are  you  a  Christian?’ 

'No,’  he  replied,  'but  I  see  that  the  people  in  the 
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country  who  are  most  self-sacrificing  are  the  Chris¬ 
tians;  therefore  there  must  be  something  in  Christianity.’ 

There  was  another  high  official  who  said  that  the 
spirit  to  defend  our  soil,  to  defend  our  fellow-men,  and 
to  defend  our  women  is  exactly  the  same  spirit  which 
actuated  Christ  when  he  went  to  face  the  Cross  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  These  are  non-Christians,  yet 
they  feel  that  way. 

When  I  was  last  week  at  the  front  with  the  General¬ 
issimo,  I  heard  the  story  of  a  woman  missionary  at  her 
station  thirty  miles  away,  alone  in  a  village  in  a  bandit- 
infested  region.  She  was  the  only  foreigner  on  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Fifty  miles  from  the  place  where  I  was  there  was 
another  woman  carrying  on  alone  in  her  station.  An¬ 
other  story  told  of  two  women  going  up  the  Yellow 
River  in  a  sampan.  When  they  arrived  at  a  certain  place, 
they  found  the  Chinese  soldiers  destroying  all  the  avail¬ 
able  boats  so  that  the  Japanese  could  not  cross  the  river. 
These  missionaries  willingly  gave  up  their  sampan  to  be 
demolished,  one  of  them  remaining  to  work  with  the 
people  in  that  village.  I  could  go  on  giving  one  after 
another  of  such  instances. 

One  could  make  a  long  list  of  what  missionaries  have 
done  in  the  past  along  educational,  medical,  social,  and 
agricultural  lines.  The  best  fruits  we  get  in  China  are 
the  Chefoo  apples  and  grapes — the  result  of  missionary 
efforts.  Shantung  peanuts,  which  run  into  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  trade  in  China,  are  also  the  result  of 
missionary  effort.  Cross-stitch  and  filet  lace,  Swatow 
drawn-work,  hairnets — who  started  all  these  industries? 
Missionaries!  They  have  brought  us  both  material  and 
spiritual  help! 

It  was  the  missionaries  who  foresaw  the  need  of  refu¬ 
gees’  zones  which  have  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people — men,  women,  and  children.  Here  in  Hankow 
you  have  started  refugee  camps,  and  your  International 
Red  Cross  Committee  has  organized  help  for  our 
wounded  soldiers.  In  Kaifeng  they  have  well-organized 
plans  for  establishing  a  refugee  zone  wherever  the  need 
arises.  From  all  over  come  reports  of  work  like  this. 

It  may  be  said  that  Christians,  because  they  have  not 
been  faithful  enough  to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  are  responsible  for  the  present  war.  But  there  is 
also  this  other  side  of  the  question.  Those  of  you  who 
are  here  now  have  done  much  for  our  people.  We  do 
appreciate  it. 

But,  noteworthy  as  your  work  has  been,  I  want  to  add 
one  thing.  The  most  effective  and  worth-while  contribu¬ 
tion  you  have  made  to  my  country  is  not  so  much  in  the 
work  itself  as  in  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  worked. 
Why  do  I  say  this?  A  few  years  ago  our  own  Chinese 
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people  were  very  much  against  Christianity,  and  the 
Government  promulgated  a  law  whereby  religion  was 
forbidden  to  be  made  a  compulsory  study  in  any  school. 
Many  of  you  felt  that  policy  to  be  unfair,  and  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  missionary  effort.  Many  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  wrote  to  me  and  asked  to  have  the  law  rescinded. 
Even  if  I  could  have  had  it  rescinded,  which  I  would 
not,  I  did  not  think  it  was  wise  to  make  a  move  in  that 
direction,  because  unless  a  rule  has  the  general  consent 
of  those  ruled,  that  rule  will  only  be  obeyed  in  the 
letter  and  not  in  the  spirit. 

I  sympathized  with  your  point  of  view.  My  sister, 
Madame  Kung,  went  one  step  further,  and  I  agreed 
with  her.  We  said  not  only  should  this  law  be  amended, 
but  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  have  the 
Bible  put  into  their  course  of  study,  so  that  our  students 
could  have  a  chance  to  find  out  what  Christianity  means, 
and  also  what  other  religions  mean.  There  should  be  a 
study  of  comparative  religions  in  our  schools.  We  can 
let  Christianity  stand  on  its  own  feet.  We  feel  that 


Christianity  has  something  to  offer  which  no  other  re¬ 
ligion  has.  Let  it  speak  for  itself. 

I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  those  who  criticized 
you  and  criticized  Christianity  in  years  past  are  the  ones 
who  are  articulate  now  in  their  praise  of  Christianity. 
You  have  won  these  men  over  by  the  work  you  have 
done  and  by  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  done  it. 
When  the  missionaries  wrote  to  me,  I  said  that  God 
works  in  mysterious  and  inscrutable  ways,  and  let  us 
pray  that  God’s  will  be  made  known  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  action  may  be  taken  in  God’s  good  time. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  because 
our  people  and  the  government  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  results  of  your  efforts  and  the  spirit  that  underlies 
your  work,  the  Generalissimo  has  now  found  it  possible 
to  have  the  law  amended  so  that  now  the  Bible  can  be 
taught  in  registered  mission  schools.  You  have  all  had  a 
leading  share  in  making  this  change  in  the  law  possible, 
because  you  have  shown  what  true,  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity  means  in  its  widest  sense. 


RocollGctions  of  Chorlie  Soong’ 


Many  have  taken  in  hand  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Soong 
family,  usually  going  back 
to  the  conversion  of  Charlie  Soong. 

These  various  stories  in  the  main 
have  agreed,  but  in  detail  they 
have  been  curiously  different.  Any 
story,  however,  coming  from  East¬ 
ern  North  Carolina,  particularly 
from  the  city  of  Wilmington,  car¬ 
ries  the  probability  of  truthfulness 
on  its  face,  because  it  was  in  this 
city  that  Mr.  Soong  began  his  in¬ 
teresting  life  upon  this  American 
continent. 

Recently  there  has  come  to 
World  Outlook  a  story  written 
by  Mr.  Louis  T.  Moore,  Manager 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wil- 
mington.  North  Carolina,  giving 
some  interesting  and  rather  mate¬ 
rial  corrections  to  the  story  recently  offered  by  Dr. 
John  C.  Orr  in  this  magazine: 

The  Editor, 

World  Outlook, 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  supplement  the  interesting 
artic  e  y  Mr.  John  C.  Orr  on  page  8,  April  issue,  your 
valued  magazine,  entitled  'Recollections  of  Charlie  Soong.’ 
This  for  the  reason  that  there  were  certain  facts  which  Mr. 
Orr  probably  failed  to  have  at  hand,  and  because  Wilming¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina,  was  very  vitally  connected  with  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  this  patriarch  and  founder  of 
the  great  Soong  influence  in  China. 

The  fact  is  that  Charlie  Soong  had  signed  in  the  United 
States  Revenue  Cutter  Service  (now  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard). 
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Charlie  Soong 
at  Vanderbilt 


He  reached  the  port  of  Wilmington 
on  a  revenue  cutter.  The  late  Col.  Roger 
Moore,  of  Wilmington,  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Chinese  boy  and  became 
interested  in  the  youth,  \^hen  Soong 
indicated  that  he  would  like  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Government  service  as 
a  mess  boy.  Colonel  Moore  instituted 
steps  which  brought  this  release.  Soong 
then  became  a  resident  of  W^ilmington 
and  first  went  to  Sunday  school  at 
Grace  M^ethodist  Church,  Later  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity  and  joined 
Fifth  Street  Methodist  Church. 

Colonel  Moore  was  Colonel  of  the 
Third  North  Carolina  Cavalry  of  the 
Confederate  States  Army,  of  which 
the  late  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Durham 
(later  ranked  as  general  in  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans’  organization), 
was  also  a  member.  Colonel  Moore  and 
General  Carr  retained  their  close  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  in  after-years.  When 
Colonel  Moore  advised  General  Carr  of 
young  Soong ’s  interesting  story  and  of 
his  desire  for  an  education.  General  Carr,  with  his  usual 
generous  spirit  and  fine  attitude,  contributed  freely  of  his 
wealth  so  that  Soong  could  be  educated  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  (now  Duke  University)  and  at  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity. 

'Charlie’  Soong  later  returned  to  China,  made  of  himself 
a  financial  and  business  success,  lent  his  influence  toward  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Orr’s  interest¬ 
ing  outline,  was  the  founder  of  the  present  great  Soong 
dynasty  m  China  He  never  forgot  his  benefactors  and  at 
various  times  in  later  life  communicated  both  with  Colonel 
Moore  and  General  Carr. 

l^hese  addenda  to 

Mr.  Orr  s  story,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Louis  T.  Moore 
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Rev.  T.  Sunamoto 

By  S.  E.  Hager 


A 


FEW  days  ago  Dr.  Samuel  Hager  passed  through 
the  office  on  his  way  back  to  Japan.  We  have 
known  Dr.  Hager  through  a  long  and  interesting 
period  of  missionary  history  and  have  never  known 
him  otherwise  than  fine  and  hopeful,  and  so  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  him  now  in  the 
same  mood.  But  in  spite  of  condi¬ 
tions  that  he  must  face  in  Japan 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  leaving 
friends  in  America  for  another  pe¬ 
riod  of  service,  we  never  saw  him 
quite  so  happy  in  his  outlook  and 
cheerful  in  spirit. 

In  the  few  words  of  farewell. 

Dr.  Hager  reported  to  us  the  death 
in  Japan  on  May  7  of  a  remarkable 
personality  in  the  Japan  Methodist 
Church,  and  gave  to  us  a  sketch  of 
his  life  and  work.  With  the  Lam- 
buths,  Mr.  Sunamoto  was  really  the 
founder  of  our  work  in  Japan. 

Through  a  long  period  of  years  he 
served  in  a  work  that  was  not  only 
devoted  but  in  many  ways  notable. 

When  this  editor  was  in  Japan,  he 
happened  in  on  a  Sunday  morning 
with  Bishop  Lambuth  at  the  church 
in  Shiminoseki  of  which  Mr.  Suna¬ 
moto  was  pastor.  We  listened  to  the 
conversation  between  these  two  fine 
old  friends,  heard  the  old  pastor  an¬ 
nounce  his  plan  for  a  church  that 
was  to  be  a  memorial  to  Bishop 
Lambuth,  heard  Bishop  Lambuth 
preach  a  sermon  in  Japanese,  as  a 
little  while  before,  in  our  St.  John’s 
Church,  we  had  heard  him  preach  a 
sermon  of  full  length  in  Chinese. 

We  look  back  over  our  experiences 
in  Japan  and  think  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  this  remarkable  worker  as  central 
among  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Suna- 
moto’s  death  occurred  on  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary 
of  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Brother  Sunamoto 
leaves  a  family  of  a  widow  and  seven  children. — 
E.  H.  R. 


/tev.  T.  Sunamoto 


The  Rev.  Teikichi  Sunamoto  was  born  September  30, 
18  57,  at  Koi,  Hiroshima.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  applied 
for  enlistment  in  the  navy,  and  served  on  gunboats  until 
1880.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  sailed  as  second  mate  in  a 
merchant  vessel  to  San  Francisco.  His  purpose  was  to  get  an 
education  and  support  his  mother.  In  San  Francisco  he  became 
a  faithful  attendant  at  the  preaching  services  of  the  Gospel 


Society.  On  May  7,  1881,  he  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Otis  Gibson. 

Mr.  Sunamoto  worked  for  the  Gospel  Society  until  August, 
1886,  when  he  returned  to  Japan  with  the  one  purpose  of 
leading  his  mother  to  Christ.  He  went  to  Kobe  and  presented 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Dr.  McClay,  of  Tokyo,  to  Dr. 

J.  W.  Lambuth.  Then  he  went  on  to 
his  home  in  Hiroshima  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  his  family. 

Shortly  after  this  Dr.  Lambuth  went 
to  Hiroshima  and  held  quiet  meetings 
in  his  hotel.  In  February,  1887,  Mr. 
Sunamoto’s  mother  and  eleven  others 
were  baptized;  among  these  were  M. 
Matsumoto,  G.  Ota,  and  K.  Mito,  all 
three  of  whom  became  prominent 
preachers.  The  first  chapel,  located  on 
Daiku  Machi,  was  used  also  for  a  girls’ 
school  with  forty  students  enrolled  in 
18  87  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Sunamoto. 
Miss  N.  B.  Gaines  became  the  principal 
of  this  school,  and  under  her  leadership 
the  present  Hiroshima  Girls’  School  was 
developed.  Mr.  Sunamoto  was  married 
to  Miss  Watanabe,  August  8,  1887. 

For  three  years  Mr.  Sunamoto  con¬ 
stantly  itinerated  with  Drs.  J.  W.  and 
W.  R.  Lambuth  and  Dr.  O.  A.  Dukes, 
aiding  in  opening  work  in  Tadotsu, 
Iwakuni,  Yanai,  Hirao,  Shobara,  Uwaji- 
ma,  Yawatahama,  Oita,  Matsuyama,  and 
Himeji.  Then  he  was  abroad  again  until 
1894  engaged  in  Christian  work  in 
Hawaii  and  San  Francisco.  Returning 
to  Japan,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Ko- 
jiya  Machi  Methodist  Church  in  Naga¬ 
saki  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis¬ 
sion. 

After  six  years  there  and  having 
made  that  church  self-supporting,  in 
August,  1900,  he  returned  to  the 
Southern  Methodist  Mission,  and,  from 
that  time  until  he  was  superannuated 
in  1927,  he  did  successful  work  as 
pastor  in  Iwakuni,  Mitajiri,  Kure,  Shimonoseki,  and  Oishi. 

Even  since  his  retirement  he  has  continued  to  travel  and 
in  many  ways  to  encourage  pastors,  missionaries,  and  other 
workers  and  to  win  souls,  comfort  those  in  distress,  and  point 
the  way  to  heaven. 

He  initiated  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
church  to  Bishop  Lambuth  and  has  raised  nearly  12,000  yen 
for  this  important  enterprise. 

In  his  eightieth  year  he  was  still  going  in  and  out  among 
us,  radiating  faith  and  a  holy  influence  over  all.  At  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Hiroshima  Girls’ 
School,  the  school  faculty,  students,  and  assembled  guests  took 
delight  in  honoring  the  aged  founder,  and  now  well  on  to  his 
eighty-first  our  friend  lays  down  his  armor  and  passes  to  his 
rich  reward. 
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The  Christian  College  an 
Interpreter  of  Christ 

By  J.  L.  Cuninggim 


HOW  can  the  Christian  college  interpret  Christ? 
This  is  the  question  we  are  asked  to  consider. 
And  an  important  question  it  is.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  first  of  all,  that  a  Christian  college  must 
interpret  Christ  in  terms  of  a  college.  A  family,  a  fac- 
tory,  a  church,  a  college  might  all  be  Christian,  but  they 
would  still  be  quite  different  institutions.  Each  must  be 
Christian  according  to  its  kind.  Whether  Christian  or 
un-Christian,  they  have  their  distinctive  functions,  and 
they  must  express  their  character  accordingly.  So  a 
Christian  college  must  interpret  Christ  as  a  college. 

This  means  that  a  college  does  not  properly  interpret 
Christ  when  it  neglects  its  legitimate  function  and  tries 
to  adopt  the  methods  or  techniques  of  some  other  or¬ 
ganization  or  institution.  Religion  undoubtedly  has  a 
very  important  place  in  a  college,  but  it  does  not  take 
the  place  of  sound  educational  procedures.  A  Christian 
college  cannot  tolerate  low  standards  or  do  shabby  work 
and  expect  to  make  good  the  loss  by  revivalistic  tech¬ 
nique  or  pious  talk.  Evangelism  and  real  piety  are  very 
important,  but  they  are  not  substitutes  for  education. 

It  may  be  said,  further,  that  if  a  college  is  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  adopting  the  ways  of  a  camp  meeting  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  education,  no  more  is  it  justified  in  becoming 
a  factory  and  neglecting  the  development  of  persons. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  serious  danger  that  education,  true 
education,  shall  be  lost  in  an  overemphasis  upon  mate¬ 
rialistic  standards  and  academic  mechanics.  Churches  are 
frequently  criticized,  and  justly  so,  for  their  attention 
to  the  tabulation  of  statistics  rather  than  to  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  lives;  we  bewail  the  neglect  of  vital  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  absorption  of  ecclesiasticism.  Equally  de¬ 
plorable  is  the  tendency  to  magnify  academic  institu¬ 
tionalism  to  the  discouragement  of  real  education. 

In  short,  what  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  a 
Christian  college  must  interpret  Christ  by  being  a 
genuine  college  and  doing  thorough  educational  work. 
This  is  its  business,  and  the  neglect  of  this  for  any  other 
emphasis  will  not  make  it  a  good  college,  much  less  make 
it  Christian. 

Having  said  this,  it  needs  to  be  said  also  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  college  should  have  a  very  definite  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  It  must  be  more  than  a  good  college  measured  by 
educational  standards. 

In  answering  the  question,  "What  Makes  a  College 
Christian?”  I  am  reminded  of  a  conversation  I  had 
several  years  ago  with  an  administrative  oflScer  of  a 
church  institution.  We  were  discussing  just  this  ques¬ 
tion  when  my  friend  ventured  the  opinion  that  if  an 
institution  had  a  faculty  composed  of  good  Christian 
men,  it  was  entitled  to  be  called  a  Christian  college.  It 
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is,  of  course,  true  that  an  educational  institution  cannot 
be  Christian  unless  its  faculty  members  are  Christian 
people.  And  in  saying  this,  the  fact  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  to  be  Christian  in  a  formal,  conventional  way 
is  not  adequate.  Not  infrequently  one  of  the  most  dam¬ 
aging  influences  on  the  campus  is  a  faculty  member  who 
outwardly  conforms  to  religious  standards  but  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  Christ.  If  an  insti¬ 
tution  is  to  be  Christian,  the  people  who  give  the  insti¬ 
tution  its  character  must  be  vitally,  enthusiastically, 
contagiously  Christian. 

But  a  group  of  really  Christian  men  and  women  do 
not  guarantee  a  Christian  institution.  They  must  have 
an  educational  ideal  that  is  soundly  Christian  and  must 
work  co-operatively  toward  its  realization.  When  a 
practical  problem  arises  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
even  though  they  are  Christian,  may  very  easily  view 
the  problem  in  the  light  of  educational  practice  at  other 
institutions  that  are  not  in  any  real  sense  Christian.  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  says:  'At -  University  they  do  so  and  so, 

and  I  think  we  better  adopt  the  same  policy.’  An  in¬ 
stitution,  as  truly  as  an  individual,  must  have  a  genu¬ 
inely  Christian  ideal  and  not  be  conformed  to 
prevailing  practices  that  may  be  largely  pagan.  If  an 
institution  is  seeking  to  conform  to  ideals  and  standards 
that  leave  Christ  out  of  the  picture,  the  fact  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Church  or  has  a  faculty  of  Christian 
people  does  not  make  it  a  Christian  Institution. 

To  say  that  the  instruction  given  in  a  Christian  col¬ 
lege  should  be  genuinely  Christian  may  be  easily  mis¬ 
understood,  but  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  none  the  less. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  classrooms  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  teaching  of  theology  or  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  not  be  Christian  to  pretend  to 
teach  science  or  literature  and  be  doing  something  quite 
different.  The  teacher  of  science  must  teach  science,  but 
he  need  not  reflect  upon  or  be  ignorant  of  Christ.  The 
teaching  of  literature  should  not,  of  course,  degenerate 
into  mere  pious  exhortation,  but  it  certainly  should  not 
turn  aside  from  the  beautiful  and  noble,  and  fill  the 
minds  of  students  with  suggestive  and  impure  pictures. 
And  to  deal  with  the  matter  more  positively,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  Christian  college  should 
have  a  curriculum  that  would  give  its  graduates  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  the  Christian  way  of 
life  IS  in  both  its  individual  and  its  social  implications. 
Surely  an  educational  institution  cannot  be  rightly 
called  Christian  if  its  program  of  instruction  does  not 
in  some  good  degree  give  its  students  an  intelligent  con¬ 
ception  as  to  the  meaning  of  Christian  faith  and  life. 

What  of  the  extra-  [continued  on  page  33] 
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M.  L.  Butler 

fln  Appreciation 

By  Harhette  Johnson-Westbiook 


7  will  lift  np  mine  eyes  unto 
the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my 
help.  My  help  cometh  from  the 
Lord,  which  made  heaven  and 
earth.’  Ps.  121:1,2 

Many  biblical  passages 
could  be  quoted  to 
typify  the  earthly 
journey  of  Brother  M.  L.  But¬ 
ler,  but  his  personal  creed  is 
summed  up  in  the  above  lines. 

The  term  'Brother’  is  used  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  way  in  which 
he  preferred  to  be  addressed. 

He  told  my  school  girls  and 
boys  so  one  day  when  he  came 
to  give  us  a  talk,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  asked  what  they  should 
call  him.  His  own  great  talent 
for  friendliness  and  brother¬ 
hood  and  his  innate  modesty 
also  make  this  a  fitting  title. 

Brother  Butler  believed  that 
all  things  right  and  just  and 
holy  are  worth  fighting  for 
whenever  they  were  endan¬ 
gered.  Fighting,  to  him,  meant 
in  the  spiritual  sense;  it  meant  eternal  vigilance  over  the 
things  which  are  right;  it  meant  constant  substitution 
of  proper  influences  for  those  which  are  wrong.  He 
was  not  a  passive  Christian.  His  entire  life  was  spent 
in  a  struggle  to  grow  nearer  the  ideals  of  the  Master  and 
to  share  those  ideals  with  as  many  souls  as  he  could  reach. 
He  often  told  me  in  his  half-joking  way  that  he  was  a 
real  believer  in  the  church  militant,  yet  he  was  one  of 
the  gentlest  men  I  ever  knew. 

His  birth  in  the  South’s  days  of  travail,  together  with 
a  boyhood  which  was  saddened  by  dark  days  of  re¬ 
construction,  probably  fired  in  young  Butler’s  mind  a 
desire  to  fight  for  the  right.  Born  at  Oxford,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  July  5,  1860,  he  remembered  well  the  return  of 
his  father,  broken  and  worn,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1872  the  family  moved  to  Franklin  County,  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Two  years  later  the  fourteen-year-old  lad  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  denomination  of  his 
mother. 

Not  yet  knowing  where  the  Lord’s  call  might  lead 
him,  the  young  convert  truly  lifted  up  his  heart  unto  the 
Lord.  For  sixty-four  years  his  willingness  to  serve  the 
Lord  never  faltered  as  he  joined  his  footsteps  with 
those  of  the  great  caravan  which  presses  onward 
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throughout  the  ages  from  Ju¬ 
dea  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  a 
divine  call  to  the  ministry  he 
began  to  seek  an  adequate 
education,  working  his  way 
through  school.  He  became 
unusually  well  educated  for 
that  time  on  the  frontier.  He 
was  well  at  home  in  the  classics. 
In  later  years  the  honorary 
degree  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him.  When  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  the  story 
of  his  receiving  this  honor,  he 
put  me  off  by  saying  with  his 
quiet  chuckle,  'This  degree 
did  not  add  anything  to  me  in¬ 
tellectually  or  otherwise,  just 
as  the  curl  in  the  pig’s  tail 
does  not  increase  its  value,  only 
makes  the  pig  feel  better.’ 

I  am  no  theologian  and  I 
should  not  want  to  quote  any 
of  Dr.  Butler’s  words  to  me 
which  might  be  at  variance 
with  the  ideas  held  by  his 
brothers-in-Christ,  but  I  do  know  that  he  had  some 
well-defined  ideas  of  what  the  next  step  toward  eter¬ 
nity  would  be  like.  He  firmly  believed  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  equipment  which  we  obtain  here  may  be  used 
by  our  Master  in  the  Land  Beyond.  Just  a  few  months 
before  he  passed  through  the  gate  into  that  new  land, 
he  began  a  systematic  study  of  some  of  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science.  In  explaining  why  a  man  nearly 
eighty  years  old  would  start  such  a  course,  he  said,  'I 
know  the  only  thing  I  can  take  with  me  into  the  next 
world  is  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  I  have 
gained  here.  I  shall  study  something  new  each  year 
as  long  as  I  live.  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  the  gates 
and  down  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City  empty-handed.’ 

Doubts  and  misgivings,  which  are  the  common  lot 
of  divinity  students  at  some  time  during  their  years  of 
preparation,  came  to  young  Butler  during  the  three 
years  which  followed  his  conversion.  The  friend  who 
finally  helped  the  novice  to  find  himself  was  Dr.  1.  L. 
Burrow,  of  the  Arkansas  Conference.  M.  L.  Butler  al¬ 
ways  felt  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  good  man 
who  helped  set  his  feet  on  the  road  which  he  was  to 
follow  so  long. 

Young  Butler  had  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  doc- 
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'.  .  .  .  a  beautiful  inspiration  to  his 
friends' 
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trine  of  a  limited  atonement  and  through  Dr.  Burrow 
he  was  led  into  the  'light  and  beauty  of  Arminian 
theology.’  The  words  are  Dr.  Butler’s  own.  Happy 
and  spiritually  secure,  he  now  transferred  his  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  and  was  soon 
licensed  to  preach  with  Dr.  Burrow  as  his  presiding 
elder. 

Just  a  little  past  nineteen  years  of  age,  M.  L.  Butler 
was  admitted  to  the  Arkansas  Conference  on  November 
14,  1879.  Bishop  G.  F.  Pierce  assigned  to  the  new  min¬ 
ister  the  Van  Buren  Circuit.  Less  than  a  year  later 
Bishop  Pierce  called  for  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Mission  Conference.  Butler  offered  himself  for  this 
frontier  service. 

He  was  sent  to  Flint  Circuit,  an  assignment  which  he 
assured  me  was  appropriately  named.  Rev.  Young 
Ewing,  a  man  who  was  to  have  much  influence  over 
the  young  man’s  subsequent  years,  now  became  his 
presiding  elder.  Brother  Butler  has  often  paid  tribute 
to  the  splendid  characters  he  came  to  know  as  he 
traveled  his  huge  circuit  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  His 
territory  was  75  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide. 

Every  year  he  completed  the  course  of  study  pre¬ 
scribed  by  his  Church,  doing  much  of  his  studying  as 
his  horse  jogged  along  over  the  Indian  trails  which 
were  the  highways  of  the  day.  It  was  while  the  young 
preacher  was  on  the  Flint  Circuit  that  he  fell  in  love 
and  married.  His  lifelong  romance  meant  so  much  to 
him  that  it  seems  most  fitting  to  let  the  story  be  told  in 
his  own  words:  'I  met  a  beautiful,  dark-haired,  black- 
eyed  girl  who  stirred  my  heart  in  a  most  wonderful  way. 
I  had  girl  friends,  had  found  good  fellowship  with  a 
number  whose  beauty  and  high  ideals  of  life  were  in¬ 
spiring,  but  when  I  met  Helen  Dougherty  she  appealed 
to  me  as  no  woman  ever  had.  In  fact  I  discovered  I  was 
in  love,  and  to  my  amazement  and  inexpressible  delight, 
I  discovered  that  my  affection  was  reciprocated.  Her 
mother’s  people  had  been  connected  with  Presbyterian 
missionary  work  among  the  Cherokees  back  in  the  Old 
Nation.  We  were  married  in  1881,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  she  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  my  life  out¬ 
side  of  my  Lord.  Together  we  served  charges  that  gave 
but  meager  support.  She  never  complained.’ 

After  two  years  on  the  Flint  Circuit,  M.  L.  Butler  was 
sent  to  Tahlequah  division,  which  he  served  for  four 
years.  In  Tahlequah  Brother  Butler  organized  the  first 
Methodist  Sunday  school  ever  to  meet  in  that  region. 

Atoka  and  Caddo  charge  claimed  the  next  four  years, 
after  which  period  the  Butlers  were  sent  to  Muskogee 
Station.  Here  they  became  fast  friends  of  Rev.  T.  F. 
Brewer,  president  of  Harrell  Institute,  which  later  be¬ 
came  Spaulding  College. 

Bishop  Hargrove  sent  them  next  to  Wynnewood  on 
the  Wichita  River.  Here  the  parsonage  was  a  shack  and 
the  church  not  much  better,  but  such  conditions  did 
not  daunt  Brother  Butler  or  his  flock.  Before  he  left 
two  years  later  a  good  church  had  been  built. 

Four  years  at  Vinita,  which  followed  the  strenuous 
time  at  Wynnewood,  were  counted  by  Dr.  Butler  as 
among  the  most  delightful  of  his  life.  While  there  he 


was  deeply  interested  in  Willie  Halsell  College.  Back  to 
Muskogee  was  the  next  move,  and  here  the  Butlers 
spent  the  first  four  years  of  the  new  century.  Musko¬ 
gee  was  growing  rapidly.  A  new  church  was  erected  at 
Okmulgee  and  St.  Paul’s  was  organized  as  a  separate 
charge  during  this  period. 

Dark  days  came  in  1904  and  1905.  Rev.  M.  L.  Butler 
had  been  in  the  ministry  twenty-five  years.  Bishop  Hoss 
assigned  him  to  Wynnewood  once  more.  Some  things 
occurred  which  wounded  Brother  Butler  deeply.  Then 
one  of  his  beloved  daughters  became  ill,  and  to  seek 
restoration  of  her  health  the  Butlers  went  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico  before  the  year  was  out  at  Wynnewood.  They  had 
not  been  out  west  long  before  Bishop  Morrison  sent 
them  to  Redlands,  California,  where  they  spent  two 
years.  They  returned  to  Oklahoma  the  year  that  state¬ 
hood  became  a  fact. 

Under  appointment  by  Bishop  Key,  they  served  the 
next  four  years  in  Chickasha,  until  Bishop  Denny  sent 
them  to  Okmulgee,  where  three  more  years  were  spent. 
The  next  few  years  were  ones  of  rapid  shifting.  Ard¬ 
more  charge.  West  Oklahoma  Conference,  was  held 
one  year,  and  then  Dr.  Butler  was  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  the  two  conferences  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  According  to  him,  he  found  things  in  such  a 
chaotic  state  that  he  felt  the  situation  was  hopeless  and 
he  resigned.  He  finished  out  the  year  at  Norman  Station 
and  then  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
District  for  the  next  four  years.  Personal  sorrows  made 
these  years  hard  to  bear,  but  the  goodly  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  his  district  promoted  church  work  so  well  that 
he  derived  much  consolation  from  the  progress  his  dis¬ 
trict  was  making.  Among  other  things,  ground  was 
secured  at  Norman  on  which  McFarland  Memorial 
Church  was  later  erected. 

Lawton  District  was  the  next  location,  and  from 
there  he  returned  to  Vinita  twenty-two  years  after  he 
had  left  it  the  first  time.  Then  in  1925  he  was  sent  back 
to  Muskogee  for  the  third  and  last  time.  He  was  now  in 
charge  of  Muskogee  District  and  remained  for  four 
years.  From  there  he  went  to  Bristow  charge,  which  he 
held  until  1932  when  he  was  appointed  associate  editor 
of  the  Southwestern  Advocate  and  came  to  Okmulgee 
to  spend  the  sunset  years.  Two  years  in  editorial  work 
brought  to  a  close  fifty-six  years  of  service  in  the  active 
ranks  of  the  Church.  He  was  granted  the  superannuate 
relation  by  Bishop  A.  Frank  Smith  in  conference  at 
Ardmore  in  1934. 

In  June,  1937,  East  Side  Methodist  Church,  Okmul¬ 
gee,  was  dedicated  and  renamed  Butler  Memorial 
Church  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Butler,  both  of 
whom  were  able  to  be  present  for  the  ceremony.  Bishop 
Smith  conducted  the  dedication. 

Early  morning  of  February  22,  1938,  saw  Dr.  Butler 
meet  the  Great  Adventure.  Terrific  suffering  never 
quenched  his  spiritual  fire.  He  read  his  Bible  as  long  as 
he  could  hold  the  book.  Mrs.  Butler  and  their  daughters, 
Mrs.  Grace  B.  Ellison  and  Mrs.  John  Allen,  Okmulgee, 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Kilgore,  Oklahoma  City,  survive 
Him*  [continued  on  page  30] 
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Africa’s  Place  in  the  Present 

World 

By  Charles  P.  Groves 


Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  A  section  of  the  docks 
with  the  famous  table  mountain  in  the  background 

development  of  Freetown  in  Sierra  Leone  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  naval  base  becomes  an  increasing  probability. 

Africa  today  is  closely  tied  to  the  fortunes  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  With  the  sole  exceptions  of  Egypt  and  Liberia  the 
entire  continent  is  under  European  control.  It  may  be 
conveniently  considered  for  the  purpose  of  this  article 
in  three  zones — Africa  north  of  the  Sahara,  Africa 
south  of  the  Zambezi,  and  Tropical  Africa  which  is 
some  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  Tensions  due  to  the 
European  situation  exist  in  all  three. 

North  Africa  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  had 
been  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  southern  Europe. 
Spain  and  North  Africa  were  bound  into  one  under  the 
Arab  Empire  of  the  Two  Shores;  Turkey  at  a  later 
date  became  suzerain.  Finally,  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  asserted  their  in¬ 
terest  in  these  Mediterranean  lands.  France  occupied 
Algiers  in  1830  and  by  1838  Algeria  north  of  the 
Sahara  was  declared  French  territory.  Tunis,  on  the  east, 
she  occupied  in  1881,  to  the  chagrin  of  Italy,  who  cov¬ 
eted  this  old  Roman  province.  West  of  Algeria  lay 
Morocco,  an  independent  sultanate.  In  1904  France 
claimed  this  region  (with  the  exception  of  Spanish  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Rif  and  the  international  port  of  Tangier) 
as  her  political  sphere  of  influence — and  claimed  it  with 
British  acquiescence  but  to  Germany’s  deep  dissatisfac- 


NO  continent  can  today  remain 
isolated  from  world  affairs. 
Africa  is  no  exception.  Take 
sea  communications:  the  Cape  route 
to  the  East  is  the  alternative  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  time  of  war 
Would  be  a  vital  line  for  England, 
France,  and  Holland.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  that  this  year  the 
plans  are  through  for  developing 
Cape  Town  into  the  greatest  sea  har¬ 
bor  and  base  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Rumors  that  General  Franco 
may  reward  Germany  or  Italy  with 
rights  in  the  Canary  Islands  are  a 
pointer  again  to  the  importance  of 
Africa  in  relation  to  sea  power.  The 


Philip  D.  Gendreau.  N.  T. 

A  scene  in  a  narrow  street  in  Sfax,  which  is  the  second 
largest  city  of  Tunisia.  This  picture  was  taken  within 
the  ancient  walled  city  founded  by  the  Carthaginians 
and  later  became  a  famous  Roman  city  known  as 
Taphrura.  Tunisia  is  now  within  French  territory 
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tion.  More  than  once  Germany  intervened.  In  1911  the 
famous  'Agadir  incident’  occurred,  which  brought  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  brink  of  war.  Agadir  is  a  small  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  to  which  a  German  warship 
had  been  dispatched.  After  several  weeks  of  acute  ten¬ 
sion  agreement  was  reached  on  the  basis  of  France  mak¬ 
ing  compensation  to  Germany  by  ceding  some  100,000 


Thus  the  North  Africa  littoral  of  today  reflects  with 
precision  the  tensions  of  Southern  Europe. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  we  have  a  quite  distinct  situation.  Not 
only  is  the  region  south  of  the  Zambezi  remote  from 
what  have  been  called  'Mediterranean  influences’;  it  is 
not  even  under  the  political  direction  of  any  outside 
group  in  Europe.  By  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  Act  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  in  1910,  the  four  then  exist¬ 
ing  units — the  British  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  and  the  Dutch  (or  Boer) 
Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal — 
became  provinces  in  a  new  dominion, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  in  which 
Dutch  and  British  were  granted  com¬ 
plete  political  control  of  their  own 
affairs,  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  out  their  joint  destiny  to¬ 
gether.  Here,  then,  is  an  African  ter¬ 
ritory  of  full  Dominion  status,  but 
its  rulers  are  all  of  European  descent. 
The  Bantu  popupation  of  the 
Union,  some  four  times  the  white  in 
number,  is  denied  the  franchise, 
though  they  are  allowed  a  small  com- 


Keystone  View  Co.,  of  New  Tork.  Inc. 


In  Tripoli,  Libya,  Africa,  there  are  de  luxe  motor  busses 
which  carry  first-  and  second-class  passengers.  The  first- 
class  section  for  white  passengers  has  leather  seats.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  first-class  car  is  the  second-class  compartment 
in  which  only  natives  ride.  Natives  are  forbidden  to  ride  in 
the  first-class  compartment.  Libya  is  Italian  territory 

square  miles  of  the  French  Congo  south  and  east  of  the 
Cameroons,  which  Germany  added  to  that  colony.  In 
1911  Italy  seized  Tripoli,  the  coast  of  Africa  facing 
her  own  shores,  from  the  control  of  Turkey,  and  so 
secured  the  Italian  Libya  of  today,  neighbor  of  Egypt 
and  Tunis.  To  the  south  lie,  through  the  desert,  the 
frontiers  of  French  West  and  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
Thus  the  North  Africa  situation  was  still  in  dramatic 
process  of  change  on  the  very  eve  of  the  World  War. 
Against  this  background  we  can  appreciate  the  tensions 
of  today.  Italy  has  at  last  realized  an  old  ambition  to 
revive  an  African  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia. 
Her  early  interest  in  Tunis  as  part  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  is  likewise  not  dead,  despite  its  French  control. 
The  recently  reported  Italian  maneuvers  near  the  west¬ 
ern  frontier  of  Libya  have  aroused  comment.  Should 
any  disagreement  of  Italy  with  France  ever  deepen  into 
armed  conflict,  it  is  not  diflEcult  to  foresee  where  one 
point  of  attack  would  be.  German  interest  in  Morocco 
has  found  new  expression  through  the  Spanish  civil 
war,  for  if  Moors  have  gone  to  Spain,  Germans  have 
gone  to  the  land  of  the  Moors.  What  more  permanent 
interest  they  may  have  in  the  area  the  future  will  reveal. 


Keystone  View  Co.,  of  Kew  York.  Inc. 


A  native  of  Libya,  Africa,  breaking  stone  to 
be  used  by  Italy  in  road  building  in  the 
desert.  Libya  is  a  possession  of  Italy 
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At  Durban,  South  Africa.  Wool  is 


Philip  D.  Gendreau,  N.  Y. 

being  loaded  to  be  shipped  abrood 


munal  representation,  and  through  the  Native  Repre¬ 
sentative  Council  may  express  opinion.  The  elections 
recently  held  in  South  Africa  have  given  the  United 
Party  a  fusion  of  the  old  Nationalist  and  South 
African  Parties — led  by  General  Hertzog  and  General 
Smuts,  a  majority  of  72  in  a  total  of  150  non-native 
seats.  The  London  Times,  commenting  on  the  situation, 
says.  The  result  of  the  election  seems  to  justify  the 
hope  that  racialism  is  beginning  to  lose  its  evil  grip  on 
South  African  politics.  The  United  Party,  which  has 
gamed  such  a  sweeping  victory,  has  as  its  objective  the 
creation  of  a  South  African  nation,  in  which  Briton 
and  Afrikaner  are  associated  on  terms  of  perfect  equal- 
ity,  co-operating  of  its  own  free  will  with  the  other 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  to 
promote  their  common  security  and  prosperity.’  The 
racialism  referred  to  is  the  British-Dutch  tension,  not 
the  relation  of  white  to  black.  That  still  remains  the 
Union’s  major  problem.  Two  aspects  of  the  Union’s 
relation  to  Europe  may  be  noticed  briefly,  in  one  case 
to  Great  Britain  and  in  the  other  to  Germany. 

Three  areas  two  islands  within  the  Union  and  one 
a  next-door  neighbor — are  not  controlled  by  it,  but 
are  still  directly  under  the  British  Colonial  Office.  These 
are  the  South  African  Protectorates  of  Basutoland, 
Swaziland,  and  Bechuanaland.  This  transfer,  if  and 
when  it  occurs,  will  sever  the  one  remaining  link  of 
direct  control  of  Great  Britain. 

Space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  passing  reference 
to  Southern  Rhodesia,  also  south  of  the  Zambezi — a 
self-governing  dominion  since  1923  with  certain  res¬ 
ervations  to  the  British  Parliament  in  respect  to  Native 
Affairs.  Southern  Rhodesia  has  been  invited  to  join  the 
Union  as  a  fifth  province.  In  December  last  the  British 
Parliament  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  visit 
Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and 
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consider  what  form  of  closer  association  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  the  in¬ 
habitants,  irrespective  of  race.’ 

The  other  aspect  of  the  Union’s  relation  to  Europe 
is  in  respect  of  South  West  Africa.  The  Mandate  for 
this  ex-German  colony  is  held  by  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment  (not  by  Great  Britain  as  is  sometimes  said).  Being 
m  the  sub-tropical  zone,  it  was  the  German  colony  in 
Africa  that  catered  most  for  German  settlement.  In 
1914  there  were  some  15,000  Europeans  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1936  census  showed  over  31,000  Europeans.  As 
early  as  1934  evidence  of  Nazi  activities  inspired  from 
Berlin  was  secured.  By  1937  in  a  steadily  deteriorating 
situation  the  Union  Government  took  action  and  in 
April  issued  a  drastic  proclamation,  curtailing  the  po¬ 
litical  activities  of  non-British  persons.  In  July,  1937, 
the  Administrator’s  order  to  this  end  became  effective, 
by  which  Germans  in  South  West  Africa,  not  British 
subjects  by  naturalization,  might  no  longer  take  any 
part  in  local  politics.  This  action  was  resented  in  Berlin. 
The  London  T imes  special  correspondent  wrote  from  the 
territory  (March  18,  193  8) :  'There  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  either  the  local  Administrator  or  the  Union 
Government  will  be  induced  to  modify  the  action  taken 
or  to  refrain  from  carrying  out  the  law.’  The  Union 
Government  declared  in  1936  it  had  'as  little  thought  of 
abandoning  the  Mandate  as  it  has  of  abandoning  its  own 
territory,’  and  that  resolution  is  none  the  less  firm  today. 

The  great  belt  of  tropical  Africa  lies  between  these 
northern  and  southern  zones,  and  contains  the  bulk  of 
the  native  African  population.  France  and  Great 
Britain,  Portugal  and  Belgium  account  for  practically 
the  whole  area.  Italy  is  a  newcomer  in  Ethiopia,  and 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  West  Coast  are  fragmentary. 
In  this  zone  European  population  is  not  a  fraction  of 
the  total;  in  Kenya,  which  [continued  on  page  22] 
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The  Congo  and  the  fltetela 

People 

By  E.  B.  Stilz 

Missionary  to  Africa 


AFRICA  is  a  very  large  continent,  and  the  Belgian 
Congo  is  a  big  stretch  of  country  in  the  center 
of  it.  It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Congo  River,  which  is  second  only  to  the  Amazon 
in  size.  The  area  of  the  Congo,  including  the  mandates 
over  former  German  territory,  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  all  the  Southern  states.  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma 
included.  It  is  more  than  eighty  times  as  large  as  Bel¬ 
gium,  its  mother  country. 

Until  comparatively  recently  this  country  was  al¬ 
most  altogether  a  blank  space  on  the  map  of  Africa. 
Only  along  the  west  coast  was  it  known  at  all.  A  few 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  America  a  Portu¬ 
guese  by  the  name  of  Diogo  Cam  sailed  down  the  coast 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River,  and  later  penetrated 
about  two  hundred  miles  inland  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  big  chief  of  that  section,  the  so-called  King  of 
Kongo.  This  king  and  great  numbers  of  his  people  were 
baptized  by  the  priests  who  came  into  that  region. 
Some  two  hundred  years  later  the  Portuguese  were 
driven  out,  and  the  attempt  at  evangelizing  the  natives 
was  given  up.  The  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  sugar  cane,  corn,  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  oranges, 
tobacco,  pineapples,  and  the  muscovey  duck.  Some  of 
the  slaves  brought  to  America  were  from  the  western 
part  of  the  Congo.  In  that  section  the  word  for  peanut 
is  nguba,  hence  the  Southern  term  'goober.’ 

Not  until  sixty-odd  years  ago  was  anything  known  of 
the  great  interior  of  the  Congo.  Livingstone  came  into 
the  southeastern  part  in  the  early  seventies.  He  reached 
Nyangwe,  which  is  two  hundred  miles  or  more  south¬ 
east  of  our  Mission.  There  he  saw  the  horrible  massacre 
at  the  market  by  the  Arabs  and  their  followers.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  Atetela  were  there  on  that  fateful  day. 
Livingstone  could  go  no  farther.  He  returned  south  to 
Lake  Bengwelo,  where  he  died. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  was  a  man  of  the  world,  the  go- 
getter  type.  After  finding  Livingstone,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  later  came  back  with  the  determination  to 
explore  the  Lualaba  and  find  out  whether  or  not  it  was 
connected  with  the  Nile.  He  fought  his  way  along  the 
Lualaba-Congo,  and  three  years  after  landing  on  the 
east  coast  he  came  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  on 
the  west  coast.  That  was  in  1877. 

This  trip  opened  the  way  for  others.  Treaties  were 
made  with  certain  chiefs  and  the  Congo  Independent 
State  was  formed.  The  Congo  and  its  tributaries  were 
further  explored  by  George  Grenfell,  Von  Wissman, 
and  others.  Wissman  came  as  far  as  Lusambo  on  the 


A  family  of  the  Bahutu  tribe,  Congo  Beige, 
wearing  typical  modern  dress 

■> 

Sankuru  River,  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  territory 
of  the  Atetela  tribe.  That  was  in  the  eighties.  A  chief  at 
Lusambo  says  that  he  worked  for  Wissman  from  1884 
to  1887. 

The  Atetela  tribe  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  mostly  in  the  highland  country  drained 
by  the  Lukenie,  Lomami,  Sankuru,  and  their  tribu¬ 
taries;  it  extends  to  the  Lualaba  on  the  east.  There  are 
about  300,000  people  in  the  tribe  at  present,  though 
formerly  there  must  have  been  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber.  They  evidently  came  from  the  northwest,  where 
the  Congo  River  crosses  the  equator,  as  the  languages 
of  the  tribes  in  that  section  are  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Atetela.  There  was  evidently  much  intervillage 
warfare  among  them,  as  long  trenches  can  be  seen  be- 
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tween  the  villages.  They  are  rather  proud  of  their  fight¬ 
ing  ability.  In  the  eighties  and  until  his  death  in  1893  a 
very  cruel  chief  was  in  power  over  the  tribe.  He  was 
the  slave  of  an  Arab  and  was  sent  out  by  his  master 
with  guns  and  other  articles  to  trade  for  slaves  and 
ivory.  He  finally  secured  a  following  for  himself.  The 
guns  gave  them  the  advantage  over  the  other  natives, 
who  had  only  spears  and  bows  and  arrows.  This  chief 
went  about  killing  and  destroying.  It  seems  that  he  took 
a  fiendish  delight  in  seeing  people  tortured.  He  and  his 
Atetela  followers  joined  the  Belgian  forces  under  Baron 
Dhanis  against  the  Arabs  in  1893.  They  marched  east 
from  Lusambo,  captured  Nyangwe,  and  then  Kasongo, 
the  great  Arab  stronghold  near  the  eastern  edge  of  their 
territory.  The  Arabs  were  driven  out  completely.  In 
the  same  year  Chief  Ngongo  was  executed.  Then  in  1895 
his  Atetela  followers  revolted  against  the  State,  killing 
and  eating  their  oflScers.  It  was  sometime  before  they 
were  subdued. 

Then  came  the  days  of  the  rubber  tax.  People  were 
required  to  bring  in  a  certain  amount  of  rubber  each 
year.  Chief  Wembo  Nyama  was  one  of  those  commis¬ 
sioned  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  and  enforce  the 
rubber  tax.  He  and  his  followers  also  did  their  share  of 
burning  and  killing,  and  capturing  women  and  slaves. 
He  had  a  very  large  village  at  one  time,  but  in  1912  the 
State  allowed  all  that  wanted  to  do  so  to  return  to  their 
former  homes,  and  great  numbers  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  There  were  whole  streets  of  deserted 
houses. 

The  results  of  the  wars  and  tumults  are  very  evident 
among  the  Atetela.  The  old  restraints  were  broken  down 
to  a  large  extent.  The  penalty  for  adultery  in  the  olden 
days  was  death,  as  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  One 
who  stole  had  a  fear  of  the  poison  cup  or  other  ordeal. 
In  war  people  become  used  to  committing  crimes,  such 
as  stealing,  killing,  plundering,  and  acts  of  immorality. 
These  habits  persisted  after  the  wars  were  over.  During 
these  wars  the  use  of  Indian  hemp  or  hasheesh  spread 
about  among  the  people.  They  had  the  idea  that  it  gave 
them  strength  for  fighting.  It  does  make  one  more  reck¬ 
less,  with  the  tendency  to  go  into  tantrums.  It  ruins  the 
intellect.  It  is  useless  for  an  addict  to  go  to  school,  as 
he  cannot  learn. 

Like  other  tribes  of  central  and  southern  Africa, 
the  Atetela  had  no  written  literature  of  their  own.  All 
were  illiterate.  However,  they  do  have  a  very  complete 
language,  one  that  is  difl&cult  to  learn.  There  are  nine 
classes  of  nouns  with  their  different  prefixes,  and  many 
tenses  of  the  verbs.  There  is  one  past  tense  for  things 
that  happened  today,  another  for  things  that  happened 
at  other  times.  There  are  a  great  number  of  present 
tenses;  for  instance,  one  expressing  habitual  action  and 
another  unfinished  action.  There  are  seven  words  for 
the  adverb  there,  depending  on  whether  a  definite  or  an 
indefinite  place  is  meant,  whether  in  sight  or  out  of 
sight;  one  has  reference  to  the  direction  from  which 
something  is  heard.  In  Otetela  the  first  part  of  the  noun 
changes  for  the  singular  and  plural.  Thus  we  have  Ate¬ 
tela,  meaning  the  Atetela  people,  and  Otetela,  meaning 
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the  language  or  one  person.  Prefixes,  infixes,  and  suf¬ 
fixes  are  used  with  the  verb.  Sometimes  the  three  kinds 
may  occur  in  one  word,  as  lam'akxindatatshokaka,  'as  he 
was  going  along,’  in  which  tsho  is  the  root  word,  and  the 
rest  consists  of  various  'fixes.’  On  the  other  hand,  some 
things  are  simpler  than  in  English.  Moyo  means  how- 
do-you-do  and  good-bye,  good  morning,  and  good  after¬ 
noon.  There  is  only  one  word  for  yesterday  and  tomor¬ 
row,  the  tense  of  the  verb  determining  which  one  is 
meant. 

There  are  oral  records,  mainly  of  exploits  of  fighting 
and  folklore  stories,  corresponding  to  the  Uncle  Remus 
tales,  also  proverbs  with  which  to  make  decisions  and 
guide  conduct.  Some  of  the  proverbs  correspond  to  our 
own;  for  example:  'The  grasshopper  that  got  away  was 
all  husk.’  'Your  own  faults  pasted  to  the  wall,  your 
neighbor’s  out  in  the  open  street.’  'The  nose  is  close  to 
the  eyes,  but  the  eyes  are  not  well  acquainted  with  it.’ 
'You  have  meat  in  the  house,  but  you  bring  out  only  the 
manioc  greens,’  meaning  you  keep  the  best  for  yourself. 

The  diflSculty  with  many  of  the  folklore  stories  is 
that  they  teach  deception.  The  hero  is  the  one  who  can 
get  the  best  of  a  situation,  usually  making  free  use  of 
the  art  of  lying.  Some  of  the  stories  teach  respect  for 
parents  and  elders,  but  even  in  these  the  use  of  decep¬ 
tion  is  taken  for  granted. 

The  basic  occupation  is  agriculture.  It  is  said  that  the 
Arabs  introduced  the  hill  rice  among  the  Atetela,  and 
it  has  become  one  of  the  principal  foods.  For  raising 
this  crop  a  strip  of  forest  is  cut  each  year  and  burned 
over,  a  very  destructive  method  of  farming.  The  men 
usually  do  the  clearing  and  burning.  Millet  is  grown  on 
the  plains,  and  that  is  considered  women’s  work.  These 
are  the  two  main  food  crops  in  the  immediate  section  of 
our  mission,  though  many  other  things  are  grown  also, 
such  as  plantains,  bananas,  and  sugar  cane.  The  nuts  of 
the  oil  palm  furnish  the  cooking  oil.  Now  each  able- 
bodied  man  is  required  to  plant  a  patch  of  cotton,  and 
this  has  become  one  of  the  principal  crops. 

Some  of  the  natives  are  smiths,  the  trade  being  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  father  to  son.  They  make  the  hoes,  spears, 
knives,  razors,  bracelets,  and  other  articles  useful  and 
ornamental.  Some  show  great  skill,  even  making  iron 
gongs  and  welding  the  two  parts  together.  Others  show 
skill  in  weaving  cloth,  or  making  baskets  and  mats. 
Still  others  do  wood  carving,  making  stools,  drums,  and 
whistles.  Pots  are  made  for  household  use,  such  as  cook¬ 
ing  and  carrying  water.  The  making  of  pottery  is  con¬ 
sidered  woman’s  work. 

Many  of  the  natives  work  for  the  white  man,  as 
servants,  workmen,  mechanics,  miners,  railroad  work¬ 
ers,  and  so  on.  The  native  industries  tend  to  disappear 
with  the  coming  of  manufactured  articles  from  abroad. 
To  the  east  are  tin  mines,  and  laborers  are  recruited  from 
our  section.  People  of  our  tribe  may  be  found  from 
Leopoldville  on  the  west  to  Elizabethville  on  the  south, 
and  as  far  as  Stanleyville  on  the  north.  Some  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  railroad  engineers,  station  agents,  hospital  as¬ 
sistants,  and  in  other  more  or  less  responsible  positions. 

The  Atetela  are  not  ac-  [continued  on  page  23] 
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Jews  and  the 
Aryan  Myth 

By  Ina  Corinne  Brown 

TO  be  just  across  the  English  Channel  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  European  continent  is  an  enlight¬ 
ening  experience,  and  to  read  the  London  news¬ 
papers  daily  is  an  education  in  world  affairs.  Reports 
of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  occupy  the  largest  amount 
of  space,  of  course,  but  no  day  passes  without  its  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  plight  of  the  European  Jew.  Following 
Hitler’s  march  into  Austria  the  question  assumed  still 
greater  importance  in  the  flood  of  suicides  in  Vienna 
and  the  arrival  of  Jews  by  boat  and  airplane  at  Eng¬ 
land’s  door. 

In  his  zeal  for  'racial  purity’  Hitler  has  sought  not 
only  to  humiliate,  dispossess,  or  expel  all  persons  hav¬ 
ing  Jewish  'blood,’  but  he  has  also  attempted  to  re¬ 
write  history  in  so-called  Aryan  terms.  The  great  men 
of  Germany’s  past  are  found  either  to  have  been 
'Aryans’  or  their  alleged  greatness  is  found  to  have  been 
a  mistake  after  all.  German-Jewish  composers  such  as 
Mendelssohn  are  found  to  have  produced  inferior  music, 
and  so  their  works  cannot  be  played  in  Germany  to¬ 
day. 

The  logical  next  conclusion  in  this  sort  of  mental 
gymnastics  was  not  long  in  appearing.  Either  Jesus 
must  be  found  not  to  have  been  a  Jew  or  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  must  be  repudiated.  It  was  no  surprise, 
therefore,  to  read  of  the  founding  of  a  new  church 
which  calls  itself  the  National  Church  of  the  German 
Reich.  Nor  was  it  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  pol¬ 
icy  that  Hitler’s  My  Struggle  should  be  described  as 
'our  most  holy  book,’  to  be  consecrated  on  the  altar 
'to  the  German  people  and  thus  to  God,’  and  at  the 
left  the  sword  shall  be  sanctified.’  And  along  with  the 
removal  of  the  Bible,  the  Christian  cross  is  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  'immortal  symbol’  of  the  swastika. 

The  absurdity  of  this  elaborate  myth-building  is  apt 
to  obscure  its  significance  in  one  respect;  that  is,  its 
illustration  of  the  highly  dangerous  business  of  playing 
with  unfounded  racial  theories.  Hitler’s  use  of  the 
Jews  as  a  scapegoat  is  made  possible,  in  part  at  least, 
not  only  by  the  long  years  of  smoldering  hatred  of  the 
Jews  as  a  group,  but  also  by  a  general  ignorance  of  the 
facts  of  race.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  notion 
of  'racial  purity’  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  cruelty 
and  oppression  or  their  twins,  blood  and  slaughter.  It 
brings  home  to  us  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  our  own 
racial  attitudes  and  policies  are  founded  on  fact  rather 
than  fiction. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  we  do  not  know  about 
race.  We  do  not  know  just  how  major  racial  stocks 
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came  to  be,  nor  can  we  classify  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  into  neat  categories  of  this  race  and  that. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  how  certain  physical  fea¬ 
tures  will  develop  in  race  mixture.  But  there  is  a  good 
deal  that  the  biologist  and  physical  anthropoligist  can 
tell  us  that  is  of  the  highest  importance.  And  one  of 
the  most  significant  contributions  is  made  not  when  the 
scientist  says  thus  and  so  is  true,  but  when  he  says  such 
and  such  is  not  true. 

Among  these  important  negatives  is  this:  There  is 
no  Jewish  race  and  no  Aryan  race  in  the  physical  or 
biological  sense  in  which  the  word  race  is  properly  used. 
There  is  a  Jewish  religion  and  there  are,  or  were, 
Aryan  languages,  but  neither  religion  nor  language  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  purely  physical  make-up  or 
other  inherited  qualities  which  alone  distinguish  races. 

It  is  true  that  you  'tell  a  Jew’ — but  only  about  one 
time  in  ten.  Among  the  fifteen  million  Jews  in  the 
world  there  are  to  be  found  a  variety  of  physical  types. 
The  so-called  Jewish  nose  is  not  'Semitic’  and  is  actually 
the  possession  of  only  about  one  Jew  in  six.  Many  non- 
Jews  have  such  noses,  including  a  great  many  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians.  While  a  majority  of  Jews  do  have  dark 
eyes  and  hair  there  are  large  numbers  of  blond  Jews 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  red-haired  Jews 
are  by  no  means  rare.  There  are  'black  Jews’  in  India 
and  Abyssinia,  and  Mongolian  Jews  in  China.  There  are 
long-headed  Jews  and  round-  [continued  on  page  30] 
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Messages  from  Leaders  of  Methodist  Women 


fl  Challenge  to  Methodist  Women 

N  1923  a  little  Korean  student  at  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
now  Dr.  Helen  Kim,  acting  president  of  Ewha  Col¬ 
lege,  submitted  to  the  writer  a  document  addressed 
'To  the  Women  of  the  World.’  Coming  as  it  did  from 
a  young  girl  of  the  hermit  nation  where,  until  the 
arrival  of  missionaries  in  1884,  women  did  not  even 
have  a  name  and  'did  not  know  they  were  human  be¬ 
ings,’  the  document  seemed  the  more  remarkable.  It 
called  for  'the  unification  of  women  into  a  stable  or¬ 
ganization.’ 

A  few  years  ago  Madame  Naidu  sent  a  summons 
throughout  the  Orient  asking  'women  to  come  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  eastern  world.’ 

The  Conference  was  held  in  January,  1931.  It  was 
attended  by  Asiatic  delegates  from  eleven  countries 
and  by  visitors  from  three  continents.  Madame  Naidu 
was  elected  president,  but,  being  held  as  a  political 
prisoner  in  India,  the  Maharani  of  Kapurthali  opened 
the  Conference.  She  said:  'We  meet  to  promote  cul¬ 
tural  unity  among  the  women  of  Asia,  and  to  place  at 
the  service  of  humanity  those  qualities  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  our  oriental  civilization;  to  pick  out  and  adopt 
those  qualities  of  civilization  and  culture  which  have 
elevated  the  West  to  its  high  pinnacle  of  social  and 
material  prosperity,  and  [continued  on  page  33] 
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fl  Dream  Come  True 

ETHODIST  Union  has  been  a  dream  in  many  of 
our  hearts  for  many  a  day,  but  somehow  the 
great  idea  could  never  seem  to  get  past  the  dream  stage. 
Another  cause  less  worthy  must  truly  have  been  lost. 
But  we  believe  that  Methodist  Union  is  God’s  dream, 
and  so  must  come  to  fruition.  Eagerly  the  womanhood 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  has  watched  the 
progress  of  the  plans  for  union,  and  we  have  thrilled 
with  every  advance.  Even  before  the  Southern  Church 
had  taken  its  vote  we  were  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  of  contact  with  our  sister  churches  and 
striving  to  make  those  contacts  purposeful  and  signifi¬ 
cant.  Already  in  most  of  our  communities  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  real  sense  of  unity  as  we  have  come  to  know 
each  other  personally,  not  as  M.E’s  and  M.P.’s,  but  as 
fellow-Methodists,  alike  in  our  desire  to  serve  Him 
who  is  Master  of  us  all.  As  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Convention  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  I  have 
long  since  come  to  know  and  love  the  presidents  of  the 
other  woman’s  organizations,  and  we  are  not  finding  it 
difficult  to  understand  each  other.  In  fact,  as  we  draw 
nearer  to  the  actual  moment  of  union  the  fears  which 
loomed  large  in  our  thoughts  a  few  years  and  months 
ago  begin  to  fade  into  nothingness.  Indeed  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  now  that  we  can  even  take  your  bishops  and  like 
them!!!!  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shell 
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Widening  Our  Fields  of  Service 

ONE  of  the  finest  things  about  the  coming  together 
of  our  three  Methodisms  is  the  widening  of  our 
outlook,  which  is  coming  about  by  the  study  of  the 
pieces  of  work  carried  on  by  the  different  groups. 

I  was  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
February.  I  found  the  needs  in  both  islands  standing 
out  'like  a  sore  thumb.’  The  density  of  the  population 
was  449.5  to  the  square  mile  in  1930  and  increasing 
rapidly.  The  daily  increase  of  births  over  deaths  in  San 
Juan  is  56.  The  tremendous  need  is  for  Christian  teach¬ 
ing.  Only  45  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  island  can 
attend  any  sort  of  school,  public  or  parochial.  We  have 
an  institution  in  San  Juan  where  eighty-five  children 
are  mothered  and  taught  through  all  the  grades  of  a 
common  school  education.  Then  our  Women’s  Home 
Missionary  Society  co-operates  with  the  Church  by 
carrying  on  primary  schools  in  five  of  the  churches. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  an  excellent  piece  of 
co-operative  work  is  being  done  by  the  two  Home 
Mission  Boards  of  our  Church,  the  Presbyterian  and 
United  Brethren  Churches,  through  a  hospital,  ten 
chapels,  and  three  schools. 

Now  we  are  looking  toward  Cuba  and  the  island 
work  of  Southern  Methodism  with  much  interest  and 
hope.  We  may  visit  it  the  next  time  we  go  to  the  Great¬ 
er  Antilles. 

The  Women’s  Home  Missionary  Society  is  hoping  to 
celebrate  its  sixtieth  anniversary  with  our  sister  socie¬ 
ties  in  1940,  and  we  expect  [continued  on  page  32] 


Harmonizing  the  Women’s  Organizations 

There  is  much  cause  for  gratitude  in  that  a  Plan 
of  Union  has  been  formulated  which  has  received 
the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
three  branches  of  Methodism  involved.  Such  indorse¬ 
ment  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  details  of  plans  and 
policies,  boards,  and  organizations,  whereby  the  new 
Church  will  function,  can  be  worked  out,  though  the 
task  will  be  hard  and  will  present  some  delicate  and 
difficult  problems. 

Harmonizing  the  women’s  organizations  now  in  ex¬ 
istence  within  the  three  groups  of  Methodists  will  be  no. 
exception.  The  undertaking  will  require  patience  and 
courage,  insight  and  vision,  consideration  and  co-opera¬ 
tion.  It  will  demand  something  of  the  spirit  of  venture 
and  pioneering  that  characterized  the  efforts  of  the 
women  who  started  us  in  this  work.  Theirs  was  no  easy 
task.  Ours  will  not  be  lighter. 

In  describing  the  erection  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  some¬ 
one  said:  'Thrust  and  counter  thrust  are  in  balance;  part 
stands  against  part;  force  counteracts  force;  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  a  unit — a  symbol  of  strength;  it  stands  in  poise; 
it  is  at  peace  with  itself;  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty.’ 

In  the  erection  of  that  cathedral  went  much  of  toil 
and  labor — skilled  labor  of  the  master  workmen,  hard 
labor  of  the  daily  toiler.  Both  were  necessary;  not  one 
of  either  type  could  be  spared,  for  each  had  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make.  Over  it  all  was  the  architect  who  fur¬ 
nished  the  plans  and  who  saw  the  finished,  beautiful 
cathedral  before  ever  a  stone  [continued  on  page  32] 
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fl  Diary 
of  My  Travels 
in  Africa 

(Continued  from  July) 

By  Sallie  Lou  MacKinnon 


Minga,  August  11,  1937.  How  clear  today  are  many  matters 
that  puzzled  me  in  Nashville!  'Educational  buildings’  on  an  ap¬ 
propriation  sheet  carried  a  different  connotation  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  my  mind  after  a  day  and  a  half  in  Minga.  No  wonder  the 
missionaries  have  been  saving  their  own  money  to  replace  these 
buildings.  The  walls  are  of  mud  with  thatched  roofs — a  heavy 
rain  or  wind  and  any  one  of  them  may  collapse,  as  some  have 
done  already.  The  church  building  is  so  greatly  in  need  of  re¬ 
building  that  a  dear  woman  who  spent  an  hour  with  me  this 
morning  said,  'I  know  Jesus  is  weeping  about  our  poor  church.’ 

Some  good  teaching  is  being  done  in  these  buildings.  Early 
yesterday  morning  I  heard  a  whistle  sound  and  saw  Miss  Anne 
Parker,  the  one  educational  missionary  on  the  station,  ride  off  on 
her  bicycle  to  assign  the  manual  tasks  to  the  schoolboys  for  the 
day.  She  returned  to  the  house  for  breakfast  and  then  was  off 
again  to  begin  the  class  work.  Later  I  joined  her,  saw  the  school, 
and  made  my  first  speech  to  a  group  in  Africa.  This  is  a  first-  and 
second-degree  school,  equivalent  to  five  grades,  with  courses  in 
French  and  Otetela.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  boys, 
but  there  is  a  respectable  minority  of  girls  from  the  Girls’  Home 
and  the  mission  village.  The  teachers  are  all  boys,  most  of  them 
trained  in  the  Normal  School  at  Wembo  Nyama. 

Because  much  cleaning  and  rearranging  of  personal  belongings 
was  necessary  after  my  long  journey  and  because  I  shall  return  to 
Minga  I  have  not  attempted  to  see  all  the  work  at  this  station. 
But  I  have  had  a  happy  initiation  into  the  Congo  Mission,  and  I 
have  a  beautiful  new  African  name.  In  the  late  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Maw,  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Girls’  Home,  I  sat  in 
the  yard  while  the  girls  played  native  games  for  my  entertainment, 
and  I  in  turn  told  them  stories.  They  announced  that  they  had 
selected  three  names  for  me  from  which  I  was  to  choose.  All  were 
honorable  names.  My  choice  was  Beauyangvadgi,  meaning  'the  one 
who  comes  with  love.’  The  title  for  all  women  is  'Mama,’  so  in 
Africa  I  shall  be  known  as  'Mama  Beauyangnadgi.’ 

Tunda,  August  12.  It  would  be  difficult  to  crowd  into  any  day 
more  interesting  experiences  than  I  have  enjoyed  today.  At  an 
early  hour  Miss  Mary  Foreman,  Miss  Dorothy  Rees,  and  I  left 
Minga  for  Tunda,  ninety-five  miles  away.  In  the  rear  of  the  'pick¬ 
up’  car  were  our  suitcases,  an  extra  supply  of  gasoline,  boiled 

water,  food,  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  postman,  who  was 
grateful  for  a  lift  for  a  part 
of  his  eighty-five  miles  to 
Wembo  Nyama.  The  whole 
journey  seemed  one  of 
friendliness.  We  stopped  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mis¬ 
sion  to  deliver  a  message  to 
the  priests  from  Dr.  Hugh- 
lett,  who  is  helping  with 
their  medical  work  during 
the  absence  of  their  doctor. 
The  relations  between  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic 
Missions  in  the  Belgian 


Crossing  the  river 


The  girls  at  Minga  who 
gave  Miss  MacKinnon  her 
African  name,  Beauyang¬ 
nadgi 


A  C  at  h  ol  i  c 
church  in  the 
Congo 


A  school  at 
Kandola 
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Congo  leave  much  to  be  desired,  but  here  we  found  a  cordial 
welcome.  At  this  mission  we  picked  up  a  white  trader  whose  car 
had  broken  down,  and  brought  him  on  his  journey  to  a  place 
where  our  roads  branched  and  he  could  secure  other  transporta¬ 
tion.  At  a  State  post  we  stopped  to  speak  to  the  lonely  wife  of  a 
trader,  who  had  once  been  a  patient  in  the  hospital  at  Minga. 
Again  in  a  native  village  we  visited  one  of  the  Christians  who  had 
not  walked  for  years,  but  who  is  a  radiant  Christian  whose  sim¬ 
ple  needs  the  neighbors  gladly  supply. 

There  were  two  ferries  to  cross.  At  both  the  native  people 
crowded  to  cross  with  us.  At  one  the  chief  of  the  village,  hearing 
that  the  woman  chief  from  America  was  there,  came  down,  and 
himself  superintended  our  crossing.  In  rowing  the  ferries  across,  the 
natives  sing  a  kind  of  chant  or  story,  one  group  giving  a  phrase 
or  sentence  and  the  other  responding,  in  much  the  way  that  the 
Chinese  sing  when  rowing  or  carrying  heavy  loads.  At  the  end  of 
our  journey  we  found  a  cooling  welcome  after  the  hours  under  a 
tropical  sun. 

Miss  Kelly,  Miss  White,  Miss  Parham,  and  Miss  Moore  are  en¬ 
joying  the  first  of  the  brick  homes  to  be  built  for  the  women  mis¬ 
sionaries.  There  was  little  time  for  resting,  for  this  was  com¬ 
mencement  day.  In  the  church  were  singing,  recitations,  and  talks; 
on  the  grounds,  athletics;  and  in  the  buildings  exhibitions  of  class 
work,  weaving,  carpentry,  and  drawing.  All  was  exciting  and 
thrilling  to  me.  A  commencement  like  this  after  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  mission  work  among  a  primitive  people  who  had  no 
written  language  and  who  were  cannibals  is  interesting  indeed. 
The  boys  and  girls  have  been  taught  by  native  teachers  under  the 
guidance  (this  year)  of  Miss  Lorena  Kelly.  Miss  Kelly  has  been  on 
the  field  only  two  years,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  see  how  well  she  has 
wrought  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Miss  White.  Through  her  own 
interest  in  music  she  has  taught  the  pupils  to  sing  hymns  and 
spirituals  in  parts  and  is  seeking  to  learn  more  about  the  native 
music. 

Tonight  we  had  a  real  dinner  party  on  the  lawn  with  long 
dresses  and  all  the  'fixings.’  Those  present  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  and  Billy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayres,  a  couple  from  a  so-called 
faith  mission  who  are  here  for  medical  care,  and  our  group. 

Sunday,  August  7  5.  The  three  and  a  half  days  at  Tunda  have 
been  delightful  and  inspiring.  Mrs.  Ayres,  the  mission  treasurer, 
and  I  have  talked  over  many  puzzling  problems  of  finance.  With 
Dr.  Lewis  and  Miss  Moore  I  have  seen  the  hospital — more  build¬ 
ings  of  mud  and  thatch  and  inadequate  equipment.  However, 
during  the  days  of  my  visit,  native,  Hindu,  and  white  patients 
have  received  treatment.  The  reputation  of  the  hospital  is  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  orphan  babies  in  the  cottage  near  the  hospital 
have  won  my  heart.  The  Belgian  Government  has  just  completed 
the  buildings  for  a  leper  colony  and  will  pay  the  salary  of  one 
worker.  The  supervision  and  medical  care  will  be  given  by  our 
hospital  staff.  In  the  middle  of  the  leper  colony  is  a  church,  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  Protestant  church  built  by  the  government. 

I  enjoyed  a  walk  of  a  mile  to  the  beautiful  spring  from  which 
the  water  supply  for  the  station  comes.  A  beautiful  walk,  but  I 
think  I  would  not  enjoy  it  as  a  daily  walk  carrying  in  buckets 
the  water  supply  of  the  mission  station.  Someone  said,  'The  only 
running  water  is  that  with  which  the  boys  run.’ 

The  church  service  today 
was  reverent  and  helpful, 
though  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  language. 

Wcrnbo  Nyama,  August 
16.  Another  day  in  the 
'pick-up’  car  with  delight¬ 
ful  coolness  in  the  early 
morning,  scorching  heat  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  and 
refreshing  coolness  again  at 
night. 

Before  coming  to  Wembo 
Nyama  we  retraced  our 
way  to  Minga  as  far  as  the 
[continued  on  page  31] 


Begging  for  teacher 
for  Lodja  District 


A  thatched- 
roof  school 


Miss  Mac¬ 
Kinnon  helps 
grind  the  meal 
at  Girls’  Home 


Sifting  meal  at 
Girls’  H  o  m  e, 
Wembo  Nyama 


Giving  treatment  at  the 
Wembo  Nyama  Hospital 


The  hospital  build¬ 
ing  at  Wembo  Nyama 
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Burning  the 
Mortgage  on 
the  Atlanta 
Wesley  House 


Piioro  by  Atlanta  Constitution 

From  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Wallace  Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Manget  burning  the  mortgage  on  the  Atlanta  Wesley  House.  They 
were  officers  of  the  City  Board  when  the  present  location  was  purchased 


IT  has  been  forty-three  years  since  the 
Methodist  women  began  City  Mission 
work  in  Atlanta,  having  opened  the  first 
Wesley  House  in  connection  with  a  mill  vil¬ 
lage.  In  all  that  forty-three  years  the  women 
of  Atlanta  have  had  no  greater  thrill  than 
when  they  met  recently  in  the  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  to  burn  the  mortgage  on  the 
Community  House. 

Deaconess  Bessie  Allen  inspired  the  Board 
to  undertake  the  purchase  of  property  for  a  permanent 
location  ten  years  ago.  The  Community  House  had 
been  moved  many  times  into  different  localities  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  community  that  would  make  possible 
the  largest  and  most  effective  service.  After  a  careful 
survey,  the  property  on  Richardson  Street  was  selected 
and  purchased  at  the  price  of  $6,500.  Since  that  time, 
many  repairs  and  additions  have  been  made.  The  Ac¬ 
tivity  Hall  was  built  in  the  back  yard  and  dedicated 
more  than  a  year  ago  when  Mrs.  J.  A.  Guinn  was  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  City  Mission  Board  brought  to  Atlanta  the  first 
trained  social  worker  when  Miss  Rosa  Lowe  came  as 
head  resident  of  the  Mill  Settlement  House.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  several  doctors.  Miss  Lowe  is  given  credit 
for  opening  the  first  free  clinic  and  dispensary  in  the 
city  outside  of  hospitals.  She  organized  a  day  nursery, 
night  school,  and  kindergarten,  through  which  she 
trained  volunteer  workers,  many  of  whom  are  promi¬ 
nent  in  social  and  educational  work.  She  was  elected  the 


first  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  and  later 
became  the  first  executive  secretary  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Association.  Social  history  in  Atlanta  shows  that  many 
valuable  welfare  activities  grew  out  of  the  work  of 
those  pioneer  Methodist  women.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gregg,  one 
of  the  original  Board  members,  was  present  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  when  the  mortgage  on  the  present  property  was 
burned. 

At  present  the  Board  employs  three  trained  workers: 
Miss  Mary  Lou  Bond,  Miss  Cleo  Barber,  and  Miss  Rosa¬ 
mond  Johnson.  With  this  splendid  staff,  the  property 
clear  of  debt  and  the  Activity  Hall  available,  the  Board 
is  anticipating  advanced  steps  in  the  type  of  service  and 
number  of  groups  served  in  the  community  and  city. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Letts,  who  is  the  new  president,  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Norris,  a  former  president.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  see  the  second  generation  come  into 
office  and  lead  the  workers  and  Board  members  into 
larger  service.  'Others  have  labored,  and  we  are  entered 
into  their  labors.’ 


The  Congo  and  the  fltetela  People 

[continued  from  page  16] 


quainted  with  science.  To  them  there  are  no  natural 
causes.  Sickness  and  death  are  caused  by  demons  or  the 
influence  of  some  enemy.  Witchcraft  is  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed.  Leopards  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of 
some  person,  and  it  is  considered  the  thing  to  do  to 
keep  the  person  in  a  good  humor  by  means  of  pres¬ 
ents. 

It  is  believed  that  the  moon  dies  and  comes  to  life 
again.  The  new  moon  is  the  occasion  for  dancing  and 
other  forms  of  celebration.  The  sun  is  said  to  wander 
around  in  the  big  forest  all  night  and  then  come  up  in 
the  morning.  To  them,  of  course,  the  earth  is  flat  and  the 


sky  is  a  dome.  They  do  not  know  that  frogs  come  from 
tadpoles  or  mosquitoes  from  larvae. 

They  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  with  a  belief  in  im¬ 
mortality.  One  will  talk  to  a  corpse  as  if  it  were  alive, 
and  great  care  is  taken  in  burial  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
spirits.  Charms  or  fetishes  are  used  in  the  prevention  of 
all  kinds  of  ill  fortune:  to  avoid  sickness,  to  keep  ani¬ 
mals  from  destroying  the  crops,  to  ward  off  lightning, 
or  to  keep  people  from  stealing  the  sugar  cane  or  vege¬ 
tables.  This  is  often  very  effective,  as  one  would  think 
twice  before  inviting  misfortune  by  taking  anything 
from  a  garden  thus  pro-  [continued  on  page  33] 
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Let  Me  Tell  You  a  Good  Story 


The  story  this  month  was  furnished  by  the  Rev. 
George  J.  Steinman,  the  preacher  in  charge  of  the 
Crystal  City  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
It  was  furnished  many  weeks  ago,  but  is  so  high  in  its 
quality  that  it  is  in  a  way  timeless.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
good  woman  giving  her  life  to  serve. 

In  Southwest  Texas  near  the  Rio  Grande  is  an  irrigated 
region  known  as  the  Winter  Garden  District  of  Texas  where 
much  of  the  nation’s  spinach  and  other  winter  vegetables 
are  grown.  The  district  centers  about  Crystal  City,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  little  city  of  about  six  thousand  people,  of  whom 
about  five  thousand  are  Mexicans  who  labor  at  growing  and 
harvesting  the  vegetables. 

Our  story  concerns  the  life  and  la¬ 
bors  of  an  American  woman  and  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  who  became  distressed  about 
the  condition  of  the  large  Methodist 
population  as  she  found  it  in  Crystal 
City  and  who  has  given  such  years  of 
devoted,  sacrificial  service  in  their  be¬ 
half  that  she  has  become  known  as 
'Crystal  City’s  Saint,’  and  a  sort  of 
Lady  Bountiful  to  the  Mexicans. 

Miss  Annie  Swindall  was  born  in  San 
Augustine,  Texas,  February  3,  1864, 
the  daughter  of  a  teacher  of  rural 
schools.  'I  learned  early  in  life,’  she 
says,  'to  face  hardships,  for  we  moved 
to  St.  Landry  Parish,  Louisiana,  just 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  With 
a  Negro  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a 
majority  of  colored  people,  poverty  and 
reconstruction  days,  coupled  with  the 
ill  health  of  my  father,  hardships  were 
inevitable.’ 

Forced  to  return  to  Texas  because  of 
the  health  of  the  father,  the  family 
continued  serving  the  state  rural 
schools,  for  Miss  Swindall  followed  in 
her  father’s  footsteps.  Fier  first  teaching 
was  with  him  in  the  Bell  Springs  School 
in  Hays  County.  Her  salary  was  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
for  the  first  term  and  thirty-nine  the  second.  'Board  was  cheap 
and  teachers  dressed  in  calico  and  gingham  and  wore  cotton 
stockings  in  those  days,  and  so  I  was  able  to  save  a  part  of 
my  salary,  which  I  used  in  attending  the  Sam  Houston  Nor¬ 
mal  at  Huntsville,  Texas.  Following  Normal  days,  I  taught 
rural  schools  for  twenty  years.  The  schools  were  crowded 
with  short  terms  and  poor  pay.  Some  of  the  schools  opened  in 
November  after  cotton  was  picked  and  lasted  until  c>/tton 
chopping  in  April,  others  lasted  through  the  summer  until 
cotton  picking  began  in  September.  I  usually  taught  a  winter 
school  at  one  place  and  summer  school  at  another.’ 

After  teaching  twenty  years.  Miss  Swindall  decided  that 
she  'needed  a  rest,’  and  having  an  aunt  living  in  Austin, 
attended  the  University  of  Texas  for  four  years,  from  1906 
to  1910.  In  the  latter  year  she  came  to  Crystal  City,  where 
for  another  fifteen  years  she  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools,  and  helped  to  mold  the  lives  of  many  of  the  present- 
day  leaders  of  the  community.  During  those  years  she  was 
increasingly  distressed  about  the  condition  of  the  Mexicans. 
One  move  in  the  direction  of  helping  them  was  to  become  a 
teacher  in  a  school  opened  for  them  in  1925.  She  began  with 
twelve  pupils  and  one  teacher,  and  has  continued  her  service 
with  that  school  to  the  present,  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
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seeing  it  grow  into  a  system  of  schools  with  nineteen  teach¬ 
ers  and  an  enrolment  of  almost  a  thousand  pupils  at  peak 
time  during  the  harvesting  season.  She  is  the  honored  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Mexican  school  system,  active  in  its  P.-T.A. 
and  in  every  movement  for  helping  her  adopted  people,  who 
love,  honor,  and  trust  her. 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Mexicans  weighed  heavily 
upon  her  also,  and  she  set  about  to  do  something  about  it. 
One  day  she  met  a  young  Mexican  Methodist  minister  on  a 
train.  She  painted  the  picture  of  the  large  Mexican  popula¬ 
tion  at  Crystal  City  without  a  Protestant  church  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  come  and  conduct  a  series  of  services 
with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  Mexican  Methodist  church. 
He  came  in  a  short  while  and  conducted  such  a  series  of 
services.  'So  many  Americans  attended  these,’  says  Miss  Swin¬ 
dall,  'that  the  Mexicans  were  delighted 
to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  on 
friendly  terms  with  neighbors  they  had 
always  regarded  with  suspicion.  Each 
race  began  to  learn  and  appreciate  the 
Other. 

At  the  close  of  the  services  a  church 
was  established  with  eight  members  and 
attached  to  a  circuit  composed  of  near¬ 
by  towns.  In  a  few  months  the  happy 
little  congregation  built  a  church  on  a 
lot  purchased  for  them  by  Miss  Swin¬ 
dall.  'A  man  slept  in  the  building  to 
guard  it  until  it  was  finished  and  in¬ 
sured.’  For  several  years  Miss  Swindall 
never  missed  a  service  in  the  little 
church.  The  Rev.  Frank  Onderdonk, 
Superintendent  of  the  Texas  Methodist 
Mission,  appointed  her  a  steward  in  the 
church,  a  position  which  she  still  holds, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  church. 
Through  the  American  Bible  Society, 
penny  copies  of  portions  of  the  Bible 
were  secured  in  Spanish  for  the  little 
church,  and  the  Crystal  City  Methodist 
Church,  South,  provided  literature  for 
its  church  school,  Epworth  League,  and 
Missionary  Society.  The  church  has 
grown  in  membership  and  influence 
through  the  years,  and  its  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Antonio 
Guillin,  the  young  minister  who  came  at  Miss  Swindall’s 
invitation  to  begin  Protestant  work  among  the  Mexicans. 

Time  and  space  fail  to  tell  of  all  Miss  Swindall’s  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  Mexican  population;  for  outside  the  classroom 
and  church,  she  is  a  Good  Samaritan,  visiting  the  sick  and 
needy,  instructing  in  temperance  and  disease  prevention,  and 
challenging  the  churches  and  Americans  to  render  greater 
assistance  to  them.  At  present  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
secure  a  deaconess  for  full-time  work  with  the  Mexicans. 
Miss  Swindall’s  labors  have  largely  stimulated  this  effort. 

On  August  22,  1937,  a  Community  Appreciation  Service 
honoring  Miss  Swindall  was  conducted  in  the  Crystal  City 
church  and  dedicated  to  her  as  a  loving  tribute  to  her  work 
and  the  place  she  occupies  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Crystal  City.  Speakers  spoke  of  her  rich  life  of  service  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  community.  An  outstanding  Mexican  citi¬ 
zen  told  of  what  she  had  meant  to  the  Mexican  population. 
Another  presented  Miss  Swindall  in  her  personal  contacts, 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  she  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  is  a 
good  citizen  and  taxpayer;  for  she  has  built  a  large  home, 
which  has  sheltered  many  unfortunates  through  the  years. 
She  is  a  great  lover  of  plants  and  flowers  and  has  shared  them 
with  everyone  who  has  asked  [continued  on  page  30] 
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Miss  Annie  Swindall 

'/  learned  early  in  life  to 
face  hardships’ 


The  Missionary  Society 


The  September  Program:  Planting  the  Gospel  in 
Mexico. 

‘Beautiful,  But  Can  It  Be?’ 

(meditation) 

Scripture:  Luke  4:  18,  19;  I  Cor.  1:  26-31. 

A  Chinese  gentleman  listened  with  careful  attention 
as  he  heard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  read  for  the  first 
time.  At  the  close,  he  exclaimed,  'Beautiful!  But  can 
it  be?’  The  question  of  just  how  practical  Jesus’  prin¬ 
ciples  are  for  men  to  live  by  is  not  an  easy  one.  More 
frequently  than  otherwise,  the  average  church  mem¬ 
ber  will  admit  the  loftiness  and  beauty  of  Jesus’  teach¬ 
ing,  but  will  say  by  act  if  not  in  word  that  it  cannot  be 
put  into  practice  in  ordinary  affairs.  It  needs  to  be  seen 
that  this  position  of  the  so-called  'practical’  man  is  a 
worse  expression  of  unbelief  in  Jesus  than  if  he  refused 
to  repeat  the  Apostles’  Creed.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
unbelief  against  which  Jesus  warned  when  he  said, 
'Whoever  does  the  will  of  God  is  my  brother  and  sister 
and  mother.’  (Mark  3:  31-35.) 

Faith  in  the  actual  possibility  of  a  Christian  society 
has  frequently  been  shaken  from  within  the  Church  it¬ 
self.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  running  of  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  balancing  of  budgets  for  organized 
Christianity  have  been  slow  to  see  and  slower  to  point 
out  the  evil  features  of  the  life  of  the  world.  Financial 
support  is  secured  from  things  as  they  are  at  a  given 
time.  Periods  of  change  are  periods  of  uncertainty.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  counsel  of  wisdom  is  usually,  'Do  not 
rock  the  boat,’  and  the  Christ  who  said  (Matt.  10:  34), 
'I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,’  is  turned  aside. 
On  a  short-term  basis,  that  is  wise.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  it  is  suicidal  for  the  very  interests  for  which 
protection  was  sought.  Consider  the  fate  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  church  in  Russia  and  Spain,  and  remember  that 
the  missionary  enterprise  in  Mexico  has  a  very  uncertain 
future.  Short-sighted  compromise  with  the  ways  of  the 
world,  the  confusion  of  'worldliness’  with  'godliness’ 
gives  the  answer. 

Several  years  ago  a  missionary  on  furlough  from 
Mexico  showed  me  several  paragraphs  from  the  new 
Constitution  of  Mexico  and  asked  my  opinion  on  their 
probable  effect  on  Christian  work.'  They  seemed  so 
Christian  in  their  nature  and  so  very  desirable  that  I 
answered  without  hesitation,  'I  wish  we  might  secure 
some  such  provisions  in  our  own  American  Constitu¬ 
tion.’  That  was  before  the  days  of  the  'New  Deal’  in 
the  United  States.  Then  I  gave  this  bit  of  advice:  'If 
missionaries  intend  to  root  a  vital,  Protestant  form  of 
Christianity  in  Mexican  soil,  you  must  claim  as  defi¬ 
nitely  Christian  the  humanitarian  program  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  Mexican  leadership.  Instead  of  opposing  change  in 
the  interest  of  the  betterment  of  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  organized  religion  has  so  frequently  done,  you 


must  throw  the  fervor  and  faith  of  religion  behind  such 
change.’  That  is  advice  I  like  to  repeat  today,  both  for 
those  who  represent  Jesus  Christ  in  Mexico  and  in  the 
United  States! 

Probably,  the  most  powerful  single  influence  that 
made  Christianity  victorious  in  the  Roman  world  of  the 
first  century  was  its  promise  of  social  salvation.  The  op¬ 
pressed  masses  welcomed  the  promise  of  a  new  world 
order  in  which  there  would  be  peace,  justice,  equality, 
security,  fraternity,  righteousness.  It  was  among  the 
oppressed,  the  poor,  the  'forgotten  men’  of  that  an¬ 
cient  time  that  Christianity  won  its  converts.  Hear 
Paul  describe  the  Christians  of  Corinth  for  evidence  of 
this  statement:  'Not  many  of  you  were  what  men  call 
wise,  not  many  of  you  were  influential,  not  many  were 
of  high  birth.  But  it  was  what  the  world  calls  foolish 
that  God  chose  to  put  the  wise  to  shame  with,  and  it 
was  what  the  world  calls  weak  that  God  chose  to  shame 
its  strength  with,  and  it  was  what  the  world  calls  low 
and  insignificant  and  unreal  that  God  chose  to  nullify 
its  realities.’  (I  Cor.  1:  26-31.) 

The  terms  in  which  Jesus  first  publicly  described  his 
mission  carried  this  promise  of  social  salvation: 

'The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 

For  he  has  consecrated  me  to  preach  the  good  news  to 
the  poor. 

He  has  sent  me  to  announce  to  the  prisoners  their  release 
and  to  the  blind  the  recovery  of  their  sight. 

To  set  the  downtrodden  at  liberty. 

To  proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord’s  favor!’ 

Nobody  nodded  in  the  Nazareth  synagogue  that  Sab¬ 
bath  morning.  What  the  Preacher  said  stirred  not  only 
the  village  where  he  began  his  earthly  ministry  but 
within  a  short  time  stirred  the  Mediterranean  world. 
The  truths  he  had  in  mind  have  continued  to  haunt 
man’s  imagination  and  to  keep  the  hopes  of  the  human 
heart  alive.  A  recovery  of  the  original  flavor  of  Jesus’ 
words  and  purposes  will  gain  for  the  gospel  a  new 
hearing  in  lands  where  deep-running  changes  are  afoot. 

The  first  appeal  of  Christianity  was  to  the  victims  of 
an  evil  society.  That  appeal  consisted  in  large  part  in 
the  assurance  of  social  change.  The  privileged  and  the 
powerful  and  the  'wise’  controlled  the  institutions  of 
religion  in  Jesus’  day,  so  that  Christianity  was  forced 
to  become  a  separate  movement  with  its  own  institu¬ 
tions.  Through  the  centuries  of  Christian  history,  as 
when  John  Wesley  was  forced  out  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  vital  Christianity  has  had  to  leave  'outworn 
shells’  and  build  'more  stately  mansions’  of  the  spirit. 

For  Jesus,  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  involved  not 
so  much  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  order  as  its 
transformation.  But  he  saw  clearly  a  new  beginning  in 
history  as  well  as  in  individual  hearts.  In  the  new  world 
he  looked  for  and  which  he  called  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  all  differences  of  rank  and  class  and  race 
would  lose  their  meaning,  and  love  alone  would  gov¬ 
ern  it.  [continued  on  page  34] 
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Thy  Kingdom  Come 

^^The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Is  Like  Unto  Leaven  Which  a  Woman 


Letter  from  India 

The  upper  Koom  continues  to  grow  and  thrive. 

Published  now  in  English  and  Hindustani,  plans 
are  on  foot  for  a  Korean  edition.  Apropos  of  the  edition 
in  India,  a  letter  recently  came  to  the  Business  Man¬ 
ager  from  Bishop  Badley.  The  Bishops  says; 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  an  edition  of  the 
Upper  Room  has  been  printed  in  India  in  Roman  Urdu.  This 
edition  includes  one  of  your  messages  that  appeared  in  the 
American  edition  some  months  ago.  Thinking  that  you  may 
be  interested  in  seeing  it,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy.  You  will 
find  your  name  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pages  and  by 
comparing  with  the  original  edition,  you  can  see  just  how 
the  message  reads  in  this  Romanized  Indian  language.  This 
is  the  third  quarterly  edition. 

The  Roman  Urdu  edition  is  going  into  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  and  homes  of  all  denominations  in  the  north,  west, 
and  central  portions  of  India  where  Urdu  is  the  prevalent 
vernacular.  It  has  become  immediately  a  popular  book  of 
devotions  in  this  land.  The  English  edition  from  America  is 
receiving  wide  publicity  in  this  way,  and  hundreds  of  copies 
are  being  ordered. 

The  opportunities  for  Christian  work  are  greater  than 
ever.  The  number  of  secret  believers  is  increasing,  and  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  selling  Gospel  portions  and  all  kinds  of 
Christian  tracts.  Among  our  Christians  the  need  for  devotion¬ 
al  books,  such  as  the  Upper  Room,  is  widely  acknowledged, 
and  I  am  thankful  that  we  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  the 
Roman  Urdu  edition  of  this  most  helpful  publication.  They 
have  so  few  books  in  their  own  languages  that  the  appearance 
of  one  is  hailed  with  delight.  I  am  eager  to  make  the  circula¬ 
tion  as  wide  as  possible,  but  the  entire  enterprise  is  under¬ 
taken  in  faith,  as  I  have  had  no  funds  to  guarantee  the  cost  of 
publishing  and  advertising. 

‘In  Flanders  Fields’ 

WHO  has  not  known  and  thrilled  to  the  lines  of 
John  McCrae,  written  during  the  second  battle 
of  Ypres  in  1915?  During  the  week  which  marked  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  McCrae  s  death,  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  carried  an  article  on  the  poem 
and  the  man,  written  from  Paris  by  Bernhard  Ragner. 
With  their  gracious  permission  and  that  of  the  author, 
we  give  part  of  this  article  below. 

The  poem  was  real;  so  were  the  poppies,  the  singing  larks, 
and  the  belching  guns.  If  confirmation  were  needed,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  testimony  of  McCrae’s  commanding  officer. 
Major  General  E.  W.  B.  Morrison: 

‘This  poem  was  literally  born  of  fire  and  blood  during  the 
hottest  phase  of  the  second  battle  of  Ypres.  My  headquarters 
were  in  a  trench  on  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  Ypres  Canal, 
and  John  had  his  dressing  station  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  foot 
of  the  bank.  During  periods  in  the  battle,  men  who  were 
shot  actually  rolled  down  the  bank  into  his  dressing  station. 
Many  times  during  the  sixteen  days  of  battle  he  and  I  watched 
the  chaplains  burying  their  dead  whenever  there  was  a  lull. 

'Thus,  the  crosses,  row  on  row,  grew  into  a  good-sized 
cemetery.  We  often  heard  the  larks  in  the  mornings  singing 
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high  in  the  air,  between  the  crash  of  the  shells  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  guns  in  the  battery  just  beside  us . ’ 

A  memorial  chapel  has  been  built  near  the  spot  where 
McCrae  penciled  his  famous  lines;  to  it  every  month  ex¬ 
soldiers  of  different  creeds  and  countries  come  to  pray. 

McCrae  was  a  doctor  by  profession;  he  had  served  in  a 

Maryland  hospital . McCrae  the  poet  and  McCrae  the 

man  of  action  was  also  a  man  of  faith . On  Easter 

Sunday,  1915,  he  wrote:  'We  had  a  church  parade  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  first  since  we  arrived  in  France.  Truly,  if  the  dead 
rise  not,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.’  For  him  there 
was  no  doubt.  He  believed  implicitly  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul . 

Our  Daily  Bread 

OUR  Advancing  World’  is  the  heading  of  a  weekly 
page  in  the  Christian  Advocates,  New  York,  Cen¬ 
tral,  Northwestern,  conducted  by  Otto  Nall,  always 
good,  always  worthy  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
Recently  on  this  page  appeared  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  New  York’s  mayor. 

'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread’  was  not  put  into  the 
prayer  that  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  for  'poetic  balance,’  in 
the  opinion  of  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  who  spoke  re¬ 
cently  before  the  St.  George  Association  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  a  Protestant  group.  The  mayor  called 
the  phrase  a  genuine  appeal  for  the  hungry.  He  affirmed  his 
own  belief  that  Christ  Jesus  'wanted  to  make  people  happy; 
that  he  fought  against  injustice;  that  he  abhorred  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  weak;  that  he  wanted  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
wanted  to  level  the  privileged  classes.  I  believe  he  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  denunciation  of  the  powerful  few  who  exploited 
the  masses.  I  believe  the  "Our  Father’’  was  purposely  written 
to  carry  out  the  message  that  God’s  Word  was  intended  for 
us  all.’  He  offered  this  further  explanation:  'God  makes  the 
fields  fertile.  He  brings  the  rain;  he  provides  the  harvests. 

The  food  is  there,  but  some  can’t  get  it . Call  it  what 

you  will — charity,  aid,  relief,  or  good  wholesome  working 
conditions — it  makes  no  difference  in  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  his  leadership  that  men  and  women  should  live  in  love, 
friendship,  and  brotherliness,  and  there  should  be  no  strife.’ 

Pastor  Niemoller 

ACCORDING  to  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
1\.  World,  Dr.  Henry  L.  Henriod,  general  secretary 
of  the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life  and  Work, 
issues  the  warning:  No  protest  should  be  made  on  a 
political  basis  because  this  would  increase  the  danger  in 
which  Pastor  Niemoller  stands. 

It  is  important  that  churches  should  state  clearly  that  the 
reason  for  their  protest  is  that  he  has  taken  his  stand  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  the  Christian  church  to  proclaim 
the  Word  of  God.  Expressions  of  sympathy  on  any  other 
basis  would  only  increase  his  danger.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  informed  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  concern 
for  Pastor  Niemoller  is  very  widely  felt. 

Dr.  Henriod  also  calls  attention  to  the  gravity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  situation,  manifested  by  Niemoller’s  continued  im- 
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Thy  Will  Be  Done 

Took  and  Hid  in  Three  Measures  of  Meal  Till  It  Was  All  Leavened” 


prisonment  after  being  cleared  in  a  trial.  Christian  churches 
should  be  awake  to  the  danger  at  the  root  of  such  a  situation 
in  its  religious  and  ethical  implications. 

Pastor  Niemoller’s  spirit  remains  unbroken,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife; 

'Somehow  in  these  last  six  months  the  ship  of  the  Church 
has  got  afloat  again.  The  color  is  dimmed,  the  masts  are  bro¬ 
ken,  the  whole  appearance  is  not  handsome;  but  the  Lord 

Christ  still  sits  at  the  helm,  and  the  ship  moves  forward . 

And  I  think  my  imprisonment  also  belongs  to  the  holy  humor 
of  God.  First  the  mocking  laughter:  "Now  we’ve  got  that 
fellow,”  and  then  the  imprisonment;  and  what  are  the  con¬ 
sequences?  Full  churches,  a  praying  community.  To  get  bitter 
about  such  things  would  be  shameful  ingratitude.’ 

New  Commandments 

Dr.  WALTER  VAN  KIRK  of  the  Federal  Council 
has  proposed  'Ten  Commandments  of  Good  Will. 
They  are  of  the  very  essence  in  the  present  world  situa¬ 
tion. 

1.  I  will  respect  all  men  and  women  regardless  of  their  race 
or  religion. 

2.  I  will  protect  and  defend  my  neighbor  and  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  children  against  the  ravages  of  racial  or  religious  bigotry. 

3.  I  will  exemplify  in  my  own  life  the  spirit  of  good  will 
and  understanding. 

4.  I  will  challenge  the  philosophy  of  racial  superiority  by 
whomsoever  it  may  be  proclaimed,  whether  by  kings,  dicta¬ 
tors,  or  demagogues. 

5.  I  will  not  be  misled  by  the  lying  propaganda  of  those 
who  seek  to  set  race  against  race  or  nation  against  nation. 

6.  I  will  refuse  to  support  any  organization  that  has  for  its 
purpose  the  spreading  of  anti-Semitism,  anti-Catholicism,  or 
anti-Protestantism. 

7.  I  will  establish  comradeship  with  all  those  who  seek  to 
exalt  the  spirit  of  love  and  reconciliation  throughout  the 
world. 

8.  I  will  attribute  to  those  who  differ  from  me  the  same 
degree  of  sincerity  that  I  claim  for  myself. 

9.  I  will  uphold  the  civil  rights  and  religious  liberties  of  all 
citizens  and  groups  whether  I  agree  with  them  or  not. 

10.  I  will  do  more  than  live  and  let  live;  I  will  live  and 
help  live. 

‘Suffer  Little  Children  .  .  . 

NDER  the  arresting  title,  'God  &  Company,  Un¬ 
limited,’  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Review  of  the  World  an  account  of  the  work  of 
the  work  of  Central  Park  Baptist  Church,  New  York, 
which  is  rendering  a  wide  service  to  what  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Milton  W.  Pullen,  calls  '100,000  possible  cus¬ 
tomers.’  Especially  interesting  is  his  story  of  how  this 
work  began. 

Why  did  this  church,  twenty  years  ago,  attempt  this  sort 
of  an  approach  to  its  neighbors?  Partly  because  its  leaders 
believed  the  church  possessed  a  treasure  too  valuable  to  be 
selfishly  hoarded  within  its  walls  for  the  benefit  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  only;  partly  because  of  a  small  Spanish  boy  and  his  gang 
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who  were  troublemakers.  They  almost  always  found  the 
church  door  locked,  and  so  they  pounded  on  it,  threw  rocks 
at  it,  and  even  cut  their  initials  in  it.  They  found  a  can  of 
paint  and  covered  the  front  door  with  specimens  of  futuristic 
art.  Decidedly  out  of  patience,  the  church  worker  in  charge 
hid  just  inside  the  church,  and  when  the  gang  returned  again 
to  the  fray,  the  worker  gave  chase.  After  running  a  block,  he 
caught  the  leader,  a  Spanish  lad  of  about  ten,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  church  in  righteous  wrath  and  virtuous 
triumph.  'Now,’  he  chortled,  'now  we  will  deal  with  this 
gang  of  rowdies.’  Fie  was  just  calling  police  headquarters 
when  he  thought  to  ask  the  boy  his  name  and  why  he  and 
his  gang  hated  the  church.  The  boy  replied  tearfully,  'My 
name  is  Emanuel  Jesus.  We  do  not  hate  the  church.  We  come 
to  play  on  the  church  steps  because  there  are  no  playgrounds, 
and  we  find  excitement  pounding  on  the  locked  church  door. 
The  worker  was  stricken  to  the  heart.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  great 
light — it  was  not  the  gang  of  boys  who  was  guilty,  rather 
the  church  that  kept  the  door  locked  against  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  realized  that  he  had  kept  'Emanuel  Jesus’  locked 
outside  the  Church  of  the  original  Jesus,  who  once  said, 
'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.’ 

Christ  fllone 

IN  its  message  to  the  Church,  the  United  Methodist 
Council  laid  its  emphasis  upon  the  adequacy  of 
Christ  to  redeem  the  time.  The  portions  of  the  message 
given  below  are  taken  from  the  article  printed  in  Zion’s 
Herald. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  perils  of  the  world,  but  we 
do  emphasize  the  power  of  our  leader  and  Savior. 

The  only  Giver  of  new  hearts  is  the  One  who  declared  that 
we  could  be  born  from  above.  The  only  Solver  of  economic 
difficulties  is  our  Elder  Brother.  The  only  Guide  for  our 
young  people  is  the  Young  Man  of  Galilee.  The  only  Refuge 
for  a  war-torn  world  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  only  Inspirer 
of  our  highest  philanthropy  is  the  Christ  who  went  about 
doing  good.  The  only  One  who  can  remove  the  barriers  that 
divide  the  children  of  men  is  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
only  Builder  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  perfect  society,  is  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

The  power  to  share  all  these  great  aims  with  Christ  and  to 
work  them  out  into  actual  deeds  must  come  from  Him  who 
bore  the  cross  for  us  and  who  commands  us  to  take  up  our 
crosses  for  Him. 

....  Let  us  humbly  pray  that  God  may  make  it  (the 
meeting)  the  greatest  Aldersgate  that  our  church  in  this  land 
has  ever  experienced. 

Then  can  we  tell  the  world: 

That  our  faith  is  the  faith  of  redemption; 

That  Christ  can  save  every  man. 

That  Christ  can  redeem  all  society; 

That  Christ  is  greater  than  any  state; 

That  Christ  is  more  powerful  than  any  despotism; 

That  Christ  has  given  to  us  the  only  Name  under  heaven 
whereby  men  can  be  saved. 

We  do  not  need  to  make  our  gospel  more  than  it  is. 

We  must  not  make  our  gospel  less  than  it  is. 

We  proclaim  the  adequacy  of  Christ  to  redeem  every  moral 
and  spiritual  situation . 
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Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Greets  General  Conference 

ON  Thursday  morning,  May  5,  Bishop  Arthur  J,  Moore  arose  in 
the  General  Conference  and  addressed  the  Chair  on  a  question 
of  very  high  privilege.  'Members  of  the  Conference,’  said  Bishop 
Moore,  I  hold  in  my  hand  greetings  from  Generalissimo  and  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  of  China,  sent  to  this  body  through  Dr.  John  C.  Hawk, 
for  thirty  years  a  missionary  in  China  and  now  a  member  of  this  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference.  I  doubt  that  ever  did  the  Christian  church  receive 
higher  commendation  from  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation  than  the  letter  I 
hold  in  my  hand  and  which  I  shall  now  read  to  the  General  Conference.’ 

'The  Generalissimo  and  I  send  greetings  to  all  fellow-Christians  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  all  those  missionaries  who  have  done  so  much  to  help  China.  Even  the 
most  glowing  tributes  to  the  heroism  of  those  who  have  stood  by  the  Chinese 
in  this  terrible  time  of  tragedy  and  suffering  would  fail  adequately  to  describe 
what  the  missionaries  have  done  and  are  doing  in  order  to  help  the  Chinese 
people. 

The  missionaries  in  China  have  shown  the  world  that  they  are  without 
fear,  and  are  ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  contributing  something 
to  the  personal  well-being  and  safety  of  all  our  people  who  are  involved  in  war. 

'The  influence  of  the  missionaries  has  been  far-reaching.  They  have  worked 
with  untiring  zeal  in  tragic  circumstances  to  help  the  terrified  unfortunates 
and  they  have  earned  the  deep  gratitude  of  all  those  who  have  profited  by  their 
Christian  kindness.  We  hear  from  most  unexpected  sources  enthusiastic  lauda¬ 
tions  of  what  the  missionaries  have  accomplished.  Their  spirit  has  imbued 
thousands  with  profound  admiration.  I  am  sure  that  what  has  been  done  now 
will  go  far  toward  effecting  a  great  awakening  amongst  large  sections  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  regard  to  the  missionary  body  and  their  adherence  to  their  Christian 
principles. 

'The  Generalissimo  and  I  wish  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  for  all  they  have  done.  We  have  abiding  faith  in  them  and  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  kindness  and  courage  in  Christian  hearts. 

'We  wish,  also,  to  tender  our  thanks  for  the  prayers  that  are  offered  for  us 
and  our  country  from  sympathizers  all  over  the  world.  We  hope  that  all  who 
are  able  to  hear  this  message  will  accept  it  as  a  personal  tribute  to  what  you 
and  yours  have  done  and  are  doing  for  our  country. 

'We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  be  united,  because  the  Chinese  are  puzzled  to 
see  so  many  denominations  when  we  all  worship  the  one  true  God  and  when 
the  Christian  ideals  and  principles  are  the  same.’ 

'This  is  signed  by  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.’ 

The  audience  arose  and  applauded. 
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Bishop  Henry  W.  Hobson,  of 
Cincinnati,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  'Movement  for  World  Chris¬ 
tianity,’  an  interdenominational  organi¬ 
zation  created  in  1934,  as  a  result  of 
the  Laymen’s  Commission  Report  on 
Foreign  Missions.  Bishop  Hobson  has 
attracted  wide  interest  by  literally  car¬ 
rying  the  church  to  the  people  in  a 
specially  constructed  trailer,  called  'St. 
Paul’s  Wayside  Cathedral,’  replacing  the 
cathedral  in  downtown  Cincinnati. 

❖ 

Dr.  Edward  Shillito,  London  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Christian  Century,  writes 
in  a  late  issue  of  the  missionary  socie¬ 
ties,  which  he  said  'are  keeping  their 
anniversaries  in  no  spirit  of  defeatism.’ 
He  goes  on  to  say:  'The  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  may  be  taken  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Last  year  it  was  hampered  by  a 
debt  of  £76,000,  which  had  grown 
through  a  number  of  years;  it  needed 
£15,000  more  to  avert  a  drastic  with¬ 
drawal.  Last  week  it  was  able  to  rejoice 
that  almost  the  whole  debt  had  been 
wiped  out,  and  that  £18,000  had  been 
added  to  its  income  from  home  sources. 
Little  wonder  that  its  friends  filled  the 
Albert  Hall  and  sang  their  Jubilate.’ 

❖ 

The  Hindu  temple  brought  from 
Benares,  India,  ten  years  ago  by  the 
late  Frederick  B.  Fisher  and  prom¬ 
ised  by  him  to  Southern  College,  Lake¬ 
land,  Florida,  during  his  visit  there  just 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  is  being 
erected  on  the  campus  of  the  college 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Fisher, 
as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Fisher.  The  tem¬ 
ple  will  stand  near  the  E.  Stanley  Jones 
School  of  Religion.  It  will  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross,  and  inside,  instead 
of  an  idol,  there  will  be  an  altar,  sig¬ 
nifying  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  many  Hindu  villages  since  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christianity.  Mrs.  Fisher  revealed 
the  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  in  the  brochure,  'Good  Friday  to 
Easter  Day,’  which  she  sent  out  to  Dr. 
Fisher’s  friends  following  his  death. 

❖ 

On  June  8  Emory  and  Henry  Col¬ 
lege  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  upon  a  distinguished  mission¬ 
ary,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Terrell.  Receiv¬ 
ing  his  A.B.  from  Emory  and  Henry 
in  1894  and  his  B.D.  from  Vanderbilt 
in  1897,  Dr.  Terrell  went  out  in  1900 
to  serve  under  this  Board  in  Brazil.  In 
1924  he  established  in  Porto  Alegre  the 
first  Methodist  seminary  in  South  Bra¬ 
zil.  There  he  served  also  as  pastor,  pre¬ 
siding  elder,  and  professor  in  the 
American  College,  and  was  for  some 
years  editor  of  the  Conference  organ, 
O  Testamunho.  He  has  contributed  a 


number  of  hymns  to  the  Brazilian  Hym¬ 
nal.  Dr.  Terrell  has  seen  service  also  as 
dean  of  the  only  'Union  Seminary’  in 
Brazil,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  People’s  Central  In¬ 
stitute.  Some  years  later  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  Seminary  at  Granbery  Col¬ 
lege,  continuing  as  professor  of  Greek 
and  Systematic  Theology  when  a  na¬ 
tional  was  made  dean.  As  an  efficient 
missionary,  with  an  unusual  knowledge 
of  Brazilian  life,  literature,  and  lan¬ 
guage,  Dr.  Terrell,  at  the  age  when  it 
is  his  privilege  to  retire,  has  unani¬ 
mously  been  asked  by  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Brazilian  Methodist 
Church  to  return  to  Brazil  at  the  end 
of  his  present  furlough. 

-l- 

First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  the  denomination, 
celebrated.  May  12-16,  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  of  its  first  building — a  small 
log  church  erected  in  1788  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury. 
Methodist  preaching  began  in  Clarks¬ 
burg  in  1782.  Bishop  Asbury  made  at 
least  three  visits.  Outstanding  speakers 
on  the  program  were  Bishop  Adna 
W.  Leonard,  Bishop  Edwin  H. 
Hughes,  and  Rev.  R.  L.  Shipley, 
editor  of  the  Methodist  Protestant- 
Recorder.  Dr.  Shipley  addressed  a  great 
unification  rally  in  which  the  various 
Methodist  churches  of  the  city  partici¬ 
pated. 

❖ 

Lord  Baldwin  of  Bewdley,  better 
known  as  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  three 
times  Prime  Minister  of  England,  from 
which  post  he  retired  a  year  ago  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  sent  to  the  Church  his  felicitations 
on  the  accomplishment  of  unification. 
He  says:  'The  unification  of  Methodist 
Churches  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  May,  193  8,  is  an  occasion  in 
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which  Englishmen  must  take  the  live¬ 
liest  and  most  sympathetic  interest.  We 
are  very  glad  to  see  a  step  being  taken 
which  must  bring  a  great  access  of 
strength  to  Methodism  in  America  and 
which  will  be  a  great  encouragement 
and  example  to  Christian  people  every¬ 
where.  There  could  be  no  more  propi¬ 
tious  moment  than  the  present  for  this 

happy  event . These  are  testing 

times  for  the  Christian  faith.  At  such 
a  time  a  strengthening  of  one  great 
branch  of  the  church  cannot  fail  to 
encourage  and  confirm  other  branches, 
even  in  distant  lands. 

Rev.  Maurice  Daily,  missionary 
to  Cuba,  is  at  work  upon  a  booklet 
called  The  Christian  Use  of  Leisure 
Time.  This  will  be  the  first  book  in  the 
field  of  recreation  to  be  published  in 
Spanish.  Mr.  Daily  is  also  writing  the 
Sunday  school  notes  for  the  Cuban  Sun¬ 
day  School  quarterly. 

The  World  in  a  Word 

OT  all  Japanese  are  militarists. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Kano,  minister  in 
charge  of  the  Episcopal  Church’s  work 
among  Japanese  farmers  in  western 
Nebraska,  has  sent  a  gift  of  $10  to  the 
China  Emergency  Fund.  Besides,  a 
young  Japanese  artist,  son  of  Yone  No¬ 
guchi,  made  a  drawing  of  a  Chinese 
mother  and  child,  to  be  sold  at  a  bene¬ 
fit  in  New  York  City  for  the  Chinese. 
The  artist  is  quoted  as  saying:  'I  give 
this  drawing  to  make  the  Americans 
understand  that  the  Japanese  are  not  all 
militaristic.  I  am  just  as  distressed  for 
the  Japanese  as  for  the  Chinese.  Where¬ 
as  in  China  people  are  killed  and  hearts 
are  broken,  in  Japan  children  will  be 
raised  with  hearts  hardened  to  a  race 
next  to  them  if  they  win  this  war.’ 
5  During  the  week  when  our  church 
union  was  made  a  fact,  in  France  a 
constituent  assembly  of  four  separate 
denominations  was  held  which  resulted 
in  a  decision  to  form  a  united  French 
Protestant  Church.  The  uniting  bodies 
are  three  groups  of  the  Presbyterian 
family — the  Reformed,  the  Evangelical 
Reformed,  and  the  Free  Evangelical — 
and  the  Methodists.  The  co-operative 
spirit  developed  in  the  French  Protes¬ 
tant  Federation  during  the  last  two 
decades  had  created  a  desire  among 
these  four  churches  for  a  closer  unity 
than  federation  represented.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  large  measure  of  united  front 
now  achieved  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  Protestantism  of  France,  a  minority 
group  of  about  one  million  in  a  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  secularist  attitude  has 
long  been  strong. 
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M.  L.  Butler— fln  Appreciation 

[continued  from  page  11] 


It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  Dr. 
Butler  until  after  his  retirement,  for  I 
was  born  in  a  distant  state  and  to  an¬ 
other  denomination.  By  the  time  I 
knew  him  faith  had  triumphed  over  all 
the  disappointments  this  life  held  for 
him. 

His  serene  confidence  in  the  all-wise 
plans  of  the  Creator  was  a  beautiful 
inspiration  to  his  friends. 

This  man  who  had  received  every 
honor  his  Church  could  bestow  except 
consecration  as  bishop,  who  had  served 
as  a  trustee  of  six  different  colleges, 
who  was  an  ornament  to  the  doctor’s 


degree,  had  the  clear-eyed  faith  of  a 
child.  He  had  a  keen  grasp  of  the  social 
and  economic  as  well  as  the  religious 
problems  of  the  day,  but  he  knew  that 
only  in  Jesus  can  we  find  all  the  an¬ 
swers.  The  last  two  sentences  from  a 
letter  he  wrote  me  shortly  before  his 
last  illness  show  his  belief. 

'And  now  as  I  calmly  await  the  Great 
Adventure  that  is  not  far  distant,  let 
me  say  mankind’s  only  hope  for  the 
present  or  the  future  is  in  the  Person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  "Whenever  the  Church 
will  put  him  in  the  issues  of  everyday 
life,  the  world  will  find  a  safe  haven.’ 


Let  Me  Tell  You  a  Good  Story 

[continued  from  page  24] 


for  them.  She  has  furnished  many 
plants  and  shrubs  for  the  beautification 
of  the  church  and  parsonage  grounds, 
and  the  flowers  on  the  altar  are  often 
from  her  garden.  At  the  close  of  the 
service.  Miss  Swindall  herself  was  asked 
to  speak.  In  a  few  words  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  she  said  that  people  are  paid  in 
three  ways  for  the  work  they  do:  in 
money,  in  one’s  own  satisfaction,  and 
in  appreciation.  'I  am  happy,’  she  said, 
'in  that  I  have  been  paid  in  all  three 


ways.’  After  she  had  spoken,  she  was 
presented  with  a  Life  Membership  in 
the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society,  the 
gift  of  her  friends  and  admirers  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

Miss  Swindall  is  in  excellent  health, 
and  has  not  missed  a  day  from  the  class¬ 
room  in  forty  years  of  teaching.  It  is 
the  prayer  of  her  many  friends  that  she 
may  be  spared  to  devote  many  years  to 
the  betterment  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
cause  that  is  dearest  to  her  heart. 


Jews  and  the  Aryan  Myth 

[continued  from  page  17] 


headed  ones,  tall  ones  and  short  ones. 
Their  blood  groups  vary,  and  in  general 
they  tend  to  take  on  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  live  for  a  long  time.  "When 
the  Jews  live  in  ghettos  there  is  inbreed¬ 
ing,  and  this  fact,  together  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  likeness  in  customs,  manners,  and 
habits,  exaggerates  the  notion  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  Jewish  type.  They  are,  however, 
only  a  socio-religious  group  who  vary 
so  widely  in  physical  type  that  they 
cannot  accurately  be  called  a  race. 

The  'Aryan’  race  is  still  more  myth¬ 
ical.  The  word  Aryan  properly  refers 
to  an  ancient  language  grouping,  and 
nobody  has  the  faintest  evidence  that 
the  Aryan  languages  were  spoken  by 
the  tall,  long-headed  blonds  whom  the 
Nazis  would  claim  as  their  proper  pro¬ 
to-German  ancestors.  The  pure  'Nordic’ 
type — that  is,  the  long-headed,  tall 
blonds — is  diflScult  to  find  in  great 
numbers  anywhere,  even  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries.  And  it  may  be  add¬ 
ed  that  some  of  the  greatest  Germans, 
including  Beethoven,  Kant,  Schiller, 
and  Goethe,  were  round-headed.  So  is 
Einstein. 

It  is  true  that  Europe  can  be  rough- 
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ly  marked  into  zones  in  which  given 
racial  types  predominate.  There  can  be 
found  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  rather 
tall,  rather  blond,  and  fairly  long¬ 
headed  persons  of  the  'Nordic’  type  in 
North  Europe.  There  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  round-headed  'Alpines’  in  parts 
of  Central  Europe,  and  the  brunette, 
long  heads  of  medium  stature  predomi¬ 
nate  around  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
But  this  is  only  a  matter  of  fairly  high 
percentages,  and  to  try  to  sort  these 
types  out  along  hard  and  fast  lines  of 


national  or  linguistic  boundaries  makes 
no  sense  at  all.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  various  peoples  of  Europe — includ¬ 
ing  the  Jews — have  been  mixing  for 
centuries  on  end,  and  there  are  no  pure 
races  to  be  found.  An  'Aryan’  race  is 
pure  myth,  and  even  a  'Nordic’  race  is 
only  a  statistical  average  useful  for 
some  purposes. 

The  physical  anthropologist  can  like¬ 
wise  put  an  end  to  another  false  no¬ 
tion  summed  up  in  the  term  'dishar- 
monic  race  crossing.’  One  finds  sup¬ 
posedly  learned  accounts  of  physical 
monsters  or  unstable  personalities  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  crossing  of  different  races. 
There  is  now  a  respectable  degree  of 
evidence  to  disprove  this  notion,  and 
there  is  no  real  evidence  in  its  favor. 
What  does  happen  is  that  the  children 
of  mixed  marriages  are  apt  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage  because  of  the  social 
problem  involved  in  their  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  either  group.  And,  of  course,  it 
is  often  true  that  the  parents  in  the 
case  do  not  represent  the  best  strains  of 
their  respective  stocks.  There  are  plen¬ 
ty  of  social  arguments  against  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  persons  of  widely  different 
races  or  of  different  cultural  levels,  and 
we  do  not  help  the  case  by  adding  false 
biological  ones. 

Finally,  the  anthropologist  can  say 
that  there  is  in  general  no  evidence  of 
the  correlation  of  physical  or  racial 
traits  and  mental  ability.  That  is,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  certain  iso¬ 
lated  primitive  groups  which  are  of  no 
significance  as  factors  in  world  popula¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  evidence  of  superior 
or  inferior  races.  There  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  superior  and  inferior  persons,  and 
probably  family  lines  or  strains  that 
represent  desirable  or  undesirable  stock. 
But  there  is  no  so-called  race  all  the 
members  of  which  are  superior  to  all 
the  members  of  another  race.  There 
may  be  some  differences  in  the  mental 
equipment  of  racial  groups  and  some 
races  may  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
superior  persons  than  others,  but  even 
that  we  cannot  prove  because  we  have 
no  way  of  measuring  racial  groups  as  a 
whole  apart  from  their  opportunities. 
And  undoubtedly  certain  groups  have 
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had  more  favorable  opportunities  than 
others. 

The  real  danger  to  our  world  is  not 
in  being  swamped  by  'races’  that  are 
biologically  inferior,  though  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  preserving 
of  the  best  stock  within  any  group. 
The  greater  danger  lies  in  our  failure 
to  make  possible  for  all  persons  the 
highest  development  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  in  our  failure  to  advance 
our  methods  of  social  control  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  we  do  our  technical  inventions.  We 
do  not  need  to  fear  the  'racial  infamy’ 
which  Hitler  ascribes  to  the  Jews,  but 
we  must  be  profoundly  concerned  with 


the  kind  of  social  system  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  Hitler. 

None  of  the  major  races  of  human¬ 
kind  have  innate  qualities  so  inferior 
as  to  make  them  unfit  for  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  human  family,  nor  did 
the  Creator  make  the  tall  blond  Nor¬ 
dics  his  chosen  people  by  giving  them 
superior  endowments.  The  Christian 
concept  of  a  common  Father  has  its 
scientific  counterpart  in  the  evidence 
of  our  common  humanity.  The  fate  of 
the  Central  European  Jew  gives  point 
to  the  necessity  of  our  using  both  the 
facts  of  science  and  the  sentiments  of 
religion  in  the  cause  of  truth. 


R  Diary  of  My  Travels  in  Africa 

[continued  from  page  21] 


river  at  Luebo  to  exchange  passengers. 
We  have  only  three  doctors  in  the 
Congo  with  three  general  hospitals  and 
two  for  lepers.  Hence,  while  Dr.  Shef- 
fey  is  on  furlough.  Dr.  Hughlett  must 
meet  emergencies  in  the  Wembo  Nyama 
hospital  in  addition  to  his  work  at 
Minga.  My  conviction  is  strong  that 
the  medical  work  should  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  additional  staff  and  equipment. 

Lodja,  August  20.  We  have  been 
traveling  so  steadily  and  enjoying  so 
many  new  experiences  that  I  have 
begged  for  a  day  of  rest  in  which  I 
hope  to  clarify  the  impressions  of  the 
last  few  days. 

After  a  night’s  rest  in  Wembo  Nya¬ 
ma,  a  party  of  seven.  Misses  Martin, 
Arrhstrong,  Robken,  Rees,  two  native 
boys,  and  I,  set  out  in  the  pick-up.  In 
the  afternoon  we  reached  Ngonga  and 
were  met  by  Mr.  Reid,  superintendent 
of  the  Lodja  District,  and  a  group  of 
native  preachers.  As  soon  as  we  were 
in  sight  a  large  company  of  Christians 
greeted  us  with  'Moya,  Moya,’  and 
waved  palm  branches  and  flowers.  We 
gathered  in  the  church  for  a  service, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  preachers  and 
teachers  asked  for  a  conference  in 
which  they  pleaded  for  more  mission¬ 
aries.  I  explained  our  desire  to  help  and 
the  fact  that  we  had  fewer  missionaries 
than  when  I  became  secretary.  They 
said,  'Well,  we  want  a  "Mama,”  but  if 
you  can’t  send  one,  will  you  please  send 
a  man.’  Is  this  progress  for  the  Congo? 

We  left  Ngonga  about  five  in  the 
afternoon  with  five  hours  yet  to  go 
before  we  reached  Lodja.  The  distance 
from  Wembo  Nyama  is  about  25  0 
miles  over  narrow  sandy  roads.  It  is 
thrilling  to  drive  through  equatorial 
forests  at  night  and  to  see  the  fires  in 
front  of  the  little  houses,  possibly  to 
keep  the  wild  animals  away.  With  every 
rustle  I  hoped  or  feared  to  see  an  ex¬ 
citing  animal,  but  to  date  I  have  seen 
only  a  few  antelopes  and  monkeys.  At 
several  villages  the  people  came  out  to 
greet  us,  and  to  plead  for  a  preacher  or 
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a  teacher.  I  am  frustrated  in  this  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  tribe  because  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  great,  the  people  want  help, 
and  we  have  too  few  trained  preachers 
and  teachers  for  the  work  already  estab¬ 
lished.  Also  we  need  missionaries.  Only 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  are  there  at  present. 
We  are  sleeping  in  the  temporary  house 
Mr.  Reid  has  built  for  the  women  mis¬ 
sionaries  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
send,  and  are  enjoying  the  gracious  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid. 

Because  Lodja  is  a  distributing  cen¬ 
ter  and  not  a  station  there  has  been  no 
necessity  for  rising  early  for  a  sunrise 
prayer  meeting,  as  is  done  on  the  other 
stations.  The  nearest  institution  is  about 
twelve  miles  away  at  Kongola.  Here 
we  have  a  school  that  is  overflowing 
with  pupils.  In  charge  are  some  of  the 
teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  School, 
who  feel  keenly  the  need  of  more  su¬ 
pervision  from  a  missionary.  Again  I 
shared  the  joy  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  work  their  former  pupils  are  doing. 


On  a  drive  of  one  hundred  fifty 
miles  to  Bene  Bedeli,  a  river  port,  we 
passed  through  a  comparatively  thickly 
populated  country.  In  some  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  we  have  work  and  in  these  the 
Christians  greeted  us.  In  others  crowds 
of  children  and  adults  came  to  see  us 
with  curiosity  and  with  the  constant 
plea  for  more  Christian  workers  for 
their  villages.  In  one  village  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  the  people  have  the  wildest  ap¬ 
pearance  I  have  ever  seen  in  human 
beings.  They  are  different  from  the 
others  of  the  tribe  in  hairdress  and  in 
the  tattoo  ornamentation  of  their  bodies. 
Mr.  Reid  said  that  a  few  years  ago 
white  persons  were  afraid  to  stay  here, 
but  the  villagers  had  learned  that  the 
Christians  were  friendly,  so  they  made 
us  welcome.  On  our  return  trip  they 
crowded  around  us  to  sell  the  curios 
Mr.  Reid  said  we  would  like  to  buy. 

Because  I  have  grown  quite  brave 
about  crossing  ferries,  I  was  amused  as 
we  crossed  one  river  to  have  the  Chris¬ 
tians  crossing  with  us  singing  'Shall 
We  Gather  at  the  River?’  and  'Rescue 
the  Perishing.’ 

'Wembo  Nyama,  Sunday,  August  22. 
Yesterday  we  returned  to  Wembo  Nya¬ 
ma.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anker  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lovell  and  Mr.  Chappell  welcomed 
us.  This  Sunday  has  been  a  high  point 
in  my  trip.  In  the  morning  the  big 
Lambuth  Memorial  Church  was  filled, 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  reverent  at¬ 
titude  of  the  people.  I  was  asked  to  take 
the  morning  service,  but  I  declined,  for 
I  have  suffered  under  too  many  inter¬ 
preted  sermons.  I  dared  not  talk,  for 
how  can  I  know  where  my  experience 
touches  that  of  these  primitive  people? 
In  conversations  with  a  few  at  a  time 
I  am  learning. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  brought  close 
to  the  beginnings  of  our  mission  when 
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I  met  Chief  Wembo  Nyama,  the  friend 
of  Bishop  Lambuth.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  spotless  white  suit  and  wore  all  his 
medals.  He  welcomed  me  with  great 
cordiality — as  the  woman  chief  from 
America.  When  he  talked  of  Bishop 
Lambuth  I  found  that  he  treasured  the 
memory  of  his  friendship  and  men¬ 
tioned  with  greatest  joy  the  many  con¬ 
versations  they  had  shared  as  friends. 

Wembo  Nyama  is  the  central  sta¬ 
tion  with  the  Normal  and  Bible  Schools. 
To  my  joy  I  find  a  few  women  in  each. 
They  have  finished  the  second-degree 
school  and  have  proved  so  capable  that 
they  are  continuing  their  'higher  edu¬ 
cation’ — two  grades  above  the  fifth. 

Another  joy  here  are  the  hospital 


buildings  of  brick  with  a  chapel  that 
is  really  satisfying,  though  simple. 

Under  the  trees  today  I  watched  the 
native  hospital  assistants  give  injections 
to  the  crowds  of  men  and  women  and 
children,  many  of  whom  have  walked 
miles  for  the  treatment.  The  boys  seem 
skilful  with  the  injections,  and  to  my 
surprise  the  patients  did  not  wince. 

It  was  fun  to  visit  the  Girls  Home 
and  to  pound  the  cassava  with  them 
for  the  evening  meal.  My  awkwardness 
and  the  patience  and  courtesy  of  the 
matron  and  the  girls  was  like  that  of 
my  mother’s  cook  when  I  made  biscuit 
as  a  little  girl.  The  women  and  girls 
appeal  to  me,  and  I  am  concerned  that 
we  work  more  intensively  with  them. 


Harmonizing  the  Women’s  Organizations 
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came  from  the  quarry  or  a  shovel  of 
earth  was  removed  for  the  foundation. 
He  saw  it  all  and  watched  its  erection 
with  pride  and  gratitude. 

The  building  of  the  structure  in 
which  we  shall  be  engaged  will  require 
similar  endeavor.  Parts  must  be  fitted 
into  parts,  force  must  counteract  force, 
as  beauty  and  symmetry  are  created 
from  the  materials  which  each  of  the 
former  organizations  presents.  Every 
woman  in  the  three  Methodist  Church¬ 
es  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the 
new  structure,  and  none  can  be  spared. 
Tm  thinking  that  the  Great  Architect 


will  be  looking  with  joy  and  approval 
as  each  one  brings  her  gift  and  as  a  new 
and  more  splendid  woman’s  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  emerge. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  fin¬ 
ished  structure,  but  we  can  trust  Him 
who  has  a  perfect  pattern  for  our  work, 
and  as  we  seek  to  follow  His  guidance 
we  have  faith  to  believe  He  will  be 
directing  the  erection  of  a  more  efficient 
and  symmetrical  plan  whereby  the  wom¬ 
en  of  the  Methodist  Church  may  make 
a  larger  contribution  toward  the  com¬ 
ing  of  His  Kingdom. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Perry 


Africa’s  Place  in  the  Present  World 

[continued 


man.  Chief  Ndansi,  who  played  the 
part  of  Lobengula  in  the  film,  Rhodes 
of  Africa,  has  reported  a  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don:  'We  went  to  the  War  Museum  and 
saw  all  your  terrible  ways  of  killing, 
big  guns,  and  tanks,  aeroplanes,  and 
submarines.  With  your  weapons  you 
shoot  from  far,  far  away,  and  do  not 
know  whom  you  are  killing:  that  is 

unmanly . If  the  white  people 

must  make  such  weapons,  let  them  fight 
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among  themselves!  It  is  not  a  fair  way 
of  fighting.  No,  it  is  not  manly.’ 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  Africa 
was  more  sorely  in  need  of  a  message 
concerning  the  ultimate  spiritual  reali¬ 
ties  and  of  a  fellowship  transcending 
the  rivalries  of  nationalism  and  the 
cleavages  of  race?  The  message  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  Church 
which  is  his  body? 


Widening  Our  Fields  of  Service 
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to  bring  to  our  United  Methodism  a 
new  building  at  San  Juan  and  two 
hundred  children  instead  of  the  eighty- 
five  of  our  George  O.  Robinson  School. 

Much  of  the  work  of  our  Society  is 
within  the  territory  of  the  Southern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Church,  and  we  crave  your 
interest  in  these  institutions.  I  cannot 
see  any  serious  overlapping  even  in  the 
educational  fields. 

A  pioneer  project  of  our  Society  was 
work  in  Alaska.  As  early  as  1883,  a 
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missionary  was  sent  to  Unalaska,  one 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  A  school  and 
medical  work  was  carried  on  there  un¬ 
til  1926,  when  it  was  moved  to  Seward. 
In  this  thriving  little  city,  we  have 
Jesse  Lee  Home,  where  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  native  children  are  be¬ 
ing  trained  to  become  self-supporting 
Christian  citizens.  The  Society  also  con¬ 
ducts  a  hospital  in  Seward.  At  Nome, 
we  have  a  hospital  and  a  deaconess  who 
gives  Christly  service  to  the  natives. 


Our  Indian  work  is  very  interesting, 
especially  among  the  Navajos,  where 
we  have  an  excellent  school  and  farm. 

In  addition  to  institutions  for  all  un¬ 
derprivileged  groups,  the  W omen  s 
Home  Missionary  Society  functions, 
from  a  national  secretary  down  to  every 
auxiliary,  in  developing  Christian  citi¬ 
zenship.  Organizations  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  children  train  Methodist  youth 
in  World- wide  Missions. 

As  we  present  to  the  women  of  Meth¬ 
odism  the  work  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  fifty-eight  years  by  the  women 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we 
rejoice  that  we  are  not  surrendering  it, 
but  that  we  are  offering  to  the  women 
of  the  other  two  branches  of  our  great 
Church  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  a 
thrillingly  interesting  and  important  bit 
of  Kingdom-building  here  in  our  own 
country.  We  rejoice  that  we  are  to  have 
the  high  privilege  of  taking  into  our 
hearts  all  of  the  Methodist  work  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Surely  we  shall  accomplish  more  to¬ 
gether,  Mrs.  Ida  H.  Goode 
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R  Challenge  to  Methodist  Women 
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lastly  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  is  our  desire  not  merely  to  regen¬ 
erate  ourselves,  but  to  regenerate  and 
promote  human  happiness  at  large.  Let 
us  discard  customs  and  traditions  that 
have  been  strangling  our  domestic  lives 
and  wield  an  inspiring  and  noble  in¬ 
fluence  in  our  households,  in  our  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  the  world  at  large.’  An 
astounding  and  revolutionary  state¬ 
ment  indeed  for  oriental  women  to 
make!  Furthermore,  these  women 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  alcoholic  drink,  for  restrictions 
on  opium,  abolition  of  brothels  and 
polygamy,  for  equal  rights  of  guar¬ 
dianship  and  franchise. 

At  the  Jerusalem  Conference  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council,  there 
were  Christian  leaders  from  fifty-two 
countries.  Forty  of  them  were  women. 
Said  Mrs.  Kubushiro  of  Japan,  'Of  all 
the  religions  that  have  come  to  my 
country  Christianity  alone  has  recog¬ 
nized  woman  as  a  person.  Fifty  years 
more  under  the  influence  of  Christ’s 
teachings  will  give  woman  her  rightful 
place.’  Miss  Tseng  of  China  said,  'We 
look  to  Christianity  to  release  woman. 
Christ  set  no  double  standards.  Half  of 
China  should  take  its  place  as  citizens 
of  China  and  the  world.’  The  Persian 
and  Korean  delegates  asked  for  woman 


the  right  to  proclaim  Jesus — to  express 
her  gratitude  by  service. 

The  women  of  the  mission  world  are 
on  the  march.  Of  all  the  tides  that 
sweep  around  our  planet  none  is  so  sig¬ 
nificant,  so  potential  of  good  or  ill,  as 
this  woman  movement.  Its  leaders, 
whether  Christian  or  not,  give  credit 
for  its  inception,  and  for  the  unleash¬ 
ing  of  woman’s  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  to  the  work  of  Christian 
missions. 

What  shall  we  women  of  united 
Methodism  do  in  the  face  of  the  most 
propitious,  necessitous,  and  emergent 
issue  that  ever  presented  itself  to  Chris¬ 
tian  women? 

Already  the 
twenty-two  countries 
their  desire  to  unite  in  a  fellowship,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  Know  Christ 
and  Make  Him  Known,  and  to  aid  in 
making  possible  the  realization  of  His 
Kingdom  for  all  peoples  in  all  areas  of 
life. 

The  union  of  our  Methodisms  will 
bring  together  a  mighty  host  of  Chris¬ 
tian  women.  If  one  can  'chase  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to 
flight,’  what  may  not  four  million  ac¬ 
complish  if  One  is  their  Leader,  even 
God! 

Evelyn  Riley  Nicholson 


The  Congo  and  the 
fltetela  People 

[continued  from  page  23] 

tected.  Perhaps  the  charm  which  com¬ 
mands  the  highest  price  from  the  witch 
doctor  or  other  medium  is  one  used  to 
gain  favor  with  the  white  man,  or  to 
give  protection  in  case  the  possessor  of 
it  wants  to  get  away  with  some  of  the 
white  man’s  property.  During  a  storm 
the  lightning  doctor  goes  up  and  down 
the  street  or  streets  of  the  village  blow¬ 
ing  a  whistle  and  begging  the  lighting 
to  stay  away.  The  lightning  itself  is 
thought  to  be  a  kind  of  animal.  An 
eclipse  is  a  thing  of  great  terror.  \f^hen 
a  blazing  meteor  passed  across  the  sky 
a  few  years  ago  and  landed  somewhere 
to  the  west  of  us,  there  resulted  an  un¬ 


extraordinary  person. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  people  need  the 
best  that  civilization  and  culture  has 
to  offer.  Above  all  they  need  Christian¬ 
ity  to  give  them  the  right  attitude  to¬ 
ward  all  phases  of  life. 
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precedented  increase  in  attendance  at 
the  sunrise  prayer  meeting  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  A  shooting  star  is  thought 
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The  Christian  College  an  Interpreter 

of  Christ 
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curricular  activities  of  the  institution, 
whether  athletic,  social,  or  otherwise? 
To  say  that  all  such  activities  should 
be  carried  forward  in  keeping  with  the 
teaching  and  spirit  of  .Christ  will 
doubtless  be  thought  by  many  to  be 
idealistic  foolishness.  It  is,  however,  the 
foolishness  of  the  gospel,  for  if  an  in¬ 
stitution  is  to  be  really  Christian,  Christ 
must  permeate  every  phase  of  its  pro¬ 
gram.  As  long  as  an  institution  is  com¬ 
posed  of  people  whose  ideals  and  prac¬ 
tices  represent  many  religious  and  non¬ 
religious  levels,  it  cannot  be  perfectly 
Christian  in  every  detail,  but  the  sev¬ 
eral  phases  of  the  institution’s  program 
and  life  must  be  based  on  Christian 
principles. 

And  this  leads  finally  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  administration  of  the 
Christian  college  should  conform  to 
the  teaching  and  spirit  of  Christ.  This 
applies  to  the  program  of  advertising 
and  cultivation,  and  no  less  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  and  spending  of  money.  The  solici¬ 
tation  and  selection  of  students,  fur¬ 


thermore,  should  be  conducted  on  a 
basis  of  fairness  and  Christian  consid¬ 
eration.  And  if  an  institution  is  to  be  a 
true  interpreter  of  Christ,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  not  only  scholarship 
but  also  vital  Christian  character  should 
be  accounted  as  an  essential  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

Summarizing  very  briefly,  I  would 
say  that  a  Christian  college  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Christ  must  meet  two  tests. 
It  must  avoid  unnecessary  academic  red- 
tape  on  the  one  hand  and  unhealthy 
revivalistlc  pressure  on  the  other  and 
devote  itself  to  sound  educational  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  full  development  of 
persons.  It  must  also  be  permeated  with 
the  teaching  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  this  applies  to  its  personnel,  its 
goal,  its  curriculum,  its  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  to  the  various  phases  of 
its  administration. 

A  college,  to  be  an  interpreter  of 
Christ,  must  be  a  true  college,  and  truly 
Christian. 
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Cover,  'The  Young  Shepherdess,'  by  J.  J.  Henner 

(By  courtesy  of  Braun  &  Co.,  New  York) 


The  Missionary 
Society 

[continued  from  page  25] 

The  Kingdom  itself  was  future  for 
Jesus,  and  yet  he  felt  within  himself 
and  saw  in  the  lives  of  men  of  coura¬ 
geous  faith  the  spirit  and  quality  of  the 
life  of  the  New  Age.  In  such  lives  he 
saw  the  Kingdom  coming  in  advance 
of  the  actual  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
as  the  surest  means  of  bringing  the 
Kingdom  in.  This  is  still  probably  the 
best  Christian  process  for  evangelizing 
the  world. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Christian  task 
when  it  is  fully  seen  are  so  great  as  to 
make  the  average  person  feel  that  there 
is  little  he  can  do.  Yet  Jesus  teaches 
that  opportunity  knocks  at  very  hum¬ 
ble  doors  and  frequently  comes  in  ob¬ 
scure  garb.  He  saw,  and  Christians 
must  see,  the  greatness  and  value  of 
simple  things  at  hand.  Right  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  community  is  the  place  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  world  peace.  So  with 
every  great  and  pressing  problem.  Look 
about  with  your  eyes  open,  and  you  will 
see. 

Albert  E.  Barnett 


How  Would  You  Like  to  Owu  This 

Beautiful  Wrist  Watch? 

You  can  own  this  watch  for  just  a  few  minutes  of  your  spare 
time.  Read  more  about  this  wonderful  offer. 

We  want  to  give  you  this  watch  FREE,  to  introduce  our  Hexagraph 
Pencils  in  your  neighborhood — and  all  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  to 
own  this  watch  is  to  sell  one  gross,  or  twelve  dozen,  of  our  new  copy¬ 
righted  Hexagraph  Pencils — only  twelve  sales  to  make — to  twelve  of 
your  friends  or  twelve  business  houses.  You  will  sell  twelve  pencils  for 
40c  and  twelve  sales  will  amount  to  $4.80.  You  send  us  the  money 
after  you  have  sold  the  pencils  and  we  will  send  you  the  WATCH 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  postpaid. 

Now,  a  word  about  our  HEXAGRAPH  Pencils.  They  are  of  ^irst  qual¬ 
ity — made  to  retail  for  5c  each — have  fancy  gilt  tips,  red  erasers,  and  extra  good  No.  2  leads-  finished  in 
yellow  hexagon  design,  with  corners  slightly  rounded — MADE  TO  FIT  THE  FINGERS — packed  six  dozen  to  a 
^  box,  with  each  dozen  banded  to- 

-7 - 1 

Date - - 


Watch  Guaranteed  by  manufacturer  and  can  be 
had  with  leather  or  metal  band. 


SANDERS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Department  OT 

124  Fourth  Avenue,  South, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  to  me  by  parcel  post,  without  charge,  twelve  dozen  of  your  ijew  Hexagraph  lead 
pencils.  I  agree  to  sell  the  pencils  at  40c  per  dozen  and  remit  to  you  $4.80  within  two  weeks 
and  you  are  to  send  me  the  wrist  watch  as  described  on  this  circular.  If  I  don  t  sell  the  pencils 
in  two  weeks  after  I  receive  them,  I  will  return  them  to  you  postpaid. 

Please  send  the  pencils  to: 


NAME 


PRINT  OR  WRITE 
PLAINLY 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


gether.  The  quality,  the  appear¬ 
ance,  the  packing  of  these  pencils 
insure  quick  sales! 

Order  one  gross  today.  We  trust 
you,  as  we  know  you  can  sell  the 
twelve  dozen  pencils  in  a  few 
hours.  Fill  in  the  convenient  or¬ 
der  blank  below  and  mail  to  SAN¬ 
DERS  MANUFAGTURINC  GO.. 
NASHVILLE.  TENNESSEE— today 
— and  we  will  send  you  the  twelve 
dozen  pencils  the  same  day  we 
receive  your  order. 

WORLD  OUTLOOK 
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Just  to 

Remind  You 

r 

Xf  you  are  a  friend  of  WORLD  OUT¬ 
LOOK — Conference  Superintendent,  Dis¬ 
trict  Secretary,  Local  Superintendent,  any 
sort  of  good  worker! 

1 

It  is  about  our  campaign  for  subscrip¬ 
tions.  1 

The  point  of  emphasis  in  1937  was  the 
goal.  We  underscored  last  year  the  one 
word  goal  and  made  a  splendid  advance. 

This  year  193  8  we  tilt  the  slant  of  em¬ 
phasis  a  little,  and  are  underscoring  three 
words,  getting  the  goal. 

J 

L» 

Below  is  a  good  line  for  World  Outlook 
speakers:  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  set  the  goal 
high  for  the  strain  of  it.  Example:  Better 
to  make  it  1100  and  get  1020  than  to  make 
it  1000  and  get  1000.  But  this  year,  just 
for  the  moral  effect  of  actual  achievement, 
it  might  be  better  to  set  the  goal  at  1000 
and  actually  get  1000. 

Be  sure  of  your  goal.  Then  go  out  to  get 
it! 

ATTRACTIVE 

BULLETINS 

for  Your  Church 


MORE 


Methodist  Episeo] 
Church,  South 


AT  PRACTICALLY  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  PAPER! 


WHAT  PASTORS  SAY 
ABOUT  THE  CHURCH 
BULLETIN— 

'It  is  the  finest  service  I  think 
you  can  render  in  its  line  and 


Delivered  'flat'  (unfolded),  the  bulletins  are 
printed  one  side  only,  which  represents  the  front 
and  back  pages  when  folded.  The  other  side  is 
left  blank,  for  mimeographing,  multigraphing,  or 
printing  the  order  of  service,  announcements,  etc., 
of  the  local  church. 

The  printed  side  carries  news  and  pictures  of  the 
various  interests  of  the  Church,  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  Missions  and  Benevolences.  Use  of  the  bulle¬ 
tins  will  definitely  produce  a  greater  interest  in  the 
benevolences — and  greater  support  in  any  con¬ 
gregation. 

Cost  of  the  bulletins  is  only  30  cents  per  hundred 
copies,  delivered  to  your  address.  For  your  con¬ 
venience,  an  order  form  is  printed  on  page  42  of 
this  publication. 

H.  P.  MYERS,  Secretary 
Department  of  Education  and  Promotion 
General  Board  of  Missions 
D  oct  or  s'  Building 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


